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Mr.  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont  as  Secretary  of  chap. 
State  for  the  southern  department,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  received    j^gj' 
the  privy  seal  which  Lord  Temple  had  resigned.     On  the  12th  of 
October  Mr.  James  Grenville  resigned  the  office   of  Cofterer  to  his 
Majesty.     These  were  the  only  changes  which  attended  the  retire- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  that  ever  lived. 

Lord  Bute  was  now  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  administration, 
and  as  such  received  profuse  expressions  of  attachment  from  every 
aspirant  to  court  favor  and  employment.  None  were  more  obsequious 
than  Lord  Melcombe.     The  letters  which  passed  between  these  noble- 
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I  SPEECH  OF  MR.  PITT  ON  A  MOTION  FOR  SPANISH  PAPERS. 

CHAP,  men  immediately  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whilst  they  shew 
i'^y[;    the  adulation  of  Lord  Melcombe,  prove  also  that  the  situation  of  Lord 
==^='  Bute  was  by  no  means  free  from  uneasiness  *, 

On  the  6th  of  November  the  new  Parliament  met.     The  House 
of  Commons  unanimously  elected  Sir  John  Cust  as  their  speaker. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1761,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  House  copies  of  all  the  memorials  delivered  by 
Count  Fuentes  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  relating  to  the  demand  ot 
liberty  to  the  Spanish  nation  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ; 
and  also  copies  of  all  memorials  delivered  by  the  said  Ambassador  ot 
Spain  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  relating  to  the  destruction  and  eva- 
cuation of  any  establishments  made  by  British  subjects  on  the  coast 
of  Honduras,  and  relating  to  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  there  ;  and 
also  copies  of  all  memorials  delivered  by  the  said  Ambassador  to  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  demanding  restitution  of  the  prizes  taken  during 
this  war  on  the  subjects  of  Spain,  together  with  copies  of  the  answers 
given  by  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  the  court  of  Spain  on  the  three 
above  demands  \" 

Mr.  Pitt  supported  this  motion.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said,  that 
any  part  of  his  conduct  should  be  covered  or  concealed  from  the 
public ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  wish  and  his  ardent 
desire  to  see  laid  open  and  revealed  both  the  motives  and  actions  of 
every  part  of  his  administration.  He  therefore  pressed  with  zeal  the 
laying  before  the  House  every  paper  relative  to  the  six  years'  negoci- 
ation  with  Spain,  that  the  justice  and  candour  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chicanery,  insolence,  and  perhdy  ot 
Spain  on  the  other,   might  be  made  apparent  to  the  whole  House. 

*  These  letters  are  published  in  Seward's  Anecdotes,  article  Lord  Chatham. 

"  Until  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  the  state  papers  which  passed  through  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  were  considered  as  the  private  property  of  that  minister;  and,  as  such,  were 
liable  to  removal.  In  the  volumes  containing  the  Spanish  correspondence  at  the  State  Paper 
Office,  several  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letters  to  Lord  Bristol  appear  to  be  wanting. — See  Knox's  Extra- 
Official  State  Papers. 


WAR  WITH  SPAIN.  3 

Much  stress,  he  added,  had  been  laid  without  doors  on  his  refusing   CHAP. 

XIX. 

to  receive  the  memorial  offered  by  M.  de  Bussy  relative  to  the  concerns     17(51 " 
of  Spain.     In  refusing  that  memorial,  he  said,  he  had  followed  the  ~ 

precedent  of  the  court  of  Spain,  which  had  returned  as  inadmissible 
a  memorial  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  thought  it  was  of  con- 
sequence to  the  House  to  know  both  the  matter  and  the  expression  of 
that  memorial  as  it  related  to  one  of  the  points  in  negociation. 

A  negative  was  put  upon  the  motion. 

After  the  debate  Mr.  Fox  stood  up  and  said,  that  if  any  particu- 
lar paper  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  certain  persons  was  specifi- 
cally moved  for  it  would  be  given. 

Mr.  Pitt  treated  this  as  a  captious  offer;  he  saw  through  its  fal- 
lacy and  refused  to  accept  it.  What  he  earnestly  wished  for,  he  said, 
was  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  six  years'  negociation,  which  having 
been  refused,  he  said,  the  gentleman  who  made  the  offer  very  well 
knew  that  he,  (Mr.  Pitt,)  could  not  mark  out,  nor  call  in  a  Parliamen- 
tary way  for,  a  specific  paper  with  the  contents  of  which  he  had  been 
entrusted  before  by  the  King  under  the  seal  of  secrecy. 

There  are  some  arguments  which  derive  very  little  weight  from 
certain  consequent  events ;  there  are  others  whose  propriety  is  wholly 
established  by  them.  Of  the  latter  description  was  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  strenuous  advice  in  October,  in  reference  to  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  Spain.  Every  thing  happened  in  the  negociation  at  Madrid 
as  Mr.  Pitt  had  foreseen  and  foretold.  At  first,  indeed,  Lord  Bristol 
was  deluded  into  a  belief  of  the  amicable  dispositions  of  Spain.  But 
as  France  positively  and  generally  affirmed  that  the  purport  of  the 
late  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  was  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  and  that 
Charles  III.  was  about  to  participate  in  the  war,  it  became  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Instructions 
were  therefore  despatched  from  London  to  our  Ambassador  at 
Madrid,  to  demand  a  categorical  answer  respecting  the  conclusion  of 
the  family  compact.  But  before  those  instructions  arrived.  General 
Wall  had  altered  his  tone.  From  conciliation  he  passed  to  menace 
and  invective.  The  Spanish  flota,  with  a  very  rich  cargo,  had  reached 
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CHAP,  the  mother  country  in  safety  :  the  French  had  made  considerable 
1761.  progress  in  tiie  Hanoverian  Electorate :  the  Imperial  arms  had  been 
crowned  with  success.  These  events  were  all  assurances  to  Spain 
that  she  now  might  venture  to  throw  off  the  mask  of  friendship 
towards  England,  and  expose  the  open  front  of  resistance. 

When  the  Earl  of  Bristol  proceeded  to  execute  his  instructions, 
the  Spaniard  declared  that  they  were  equally  haughty  and  incon- 
siderate. He  said  that  he  considered  these  instructions  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the  Ambassador  might  retire  when  and 
in  what  manner  he  pleased.  The  two  courts  had  now  come  to  ex- 
tremities. The  respective  ambassadors  of  each,  accordingly,  quitted 
London  and  Madrid.  Before  the  departure  of  the  Count  de  Fuentes> 
he  delivered  a  paper  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  which  may  be  styled 
his  Catholic  Majesty's  declaration  of  war  against  the  person  of  William 
Pitt.  Nothing  could  be  more  honorable  to  that  great  man  than  the 
dread  which  his  enemies  evinced  of  his  abilities,  by  selecting  him  now 
for  the  peculiar  object  of  their  hate,  and  by  attempting  to  undermine 
his  popularity  with  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Pitt,  during  the  nego- 
ciation  for  peace,  had  suggested  the  probability,  (in  the  event  of  a 
union  between  France  and  Spain,)  that  an  attack  would  be  made 
upon  Portugal'.  His  suggestion  was  now  verified.  Portugal,  in 
point  of  situation,  extent,  and  national  feeling,  was  in  some  respects 
to  Spain  what  Scotland  once  was  to  England.  The  present  seemed 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  Charles  HI.  to  invade  a  country  so  lately 
wasted  by  the  convulsions  of  nature  and  of  civil  government.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ungenerous  and  unjust  than  such  a  design.  But  all 
other  feelings  were  disregarded  but  those  of  advantage.  Portugal  was 
immediately  invaded  by  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  As 
it  was  necessary  that  England  should  succour  her  ally,  the  sum  of  one 
million  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Pitt  supported 
the  resolution  of  the  committee  of  supply. 

'  Mr.  Stanley's  words  are,  "  when  Spain  declares  war,  I  suspect  an  attack  on  Portugal." 


MR.  PITT'S  SPEECH  ON  THE  SUPPLY  GRANTED  TO  PORTUGAL.  * 

^ "  He  began  with  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  CHAP, 
war  in  Germany,  and  of  supporting  the  King  of  Portugal.     He  ob-    jyeii 
served  that,  in  times  of  war,  connexions  with  the  continent  had  always  " 

been  found  political  except  in  the  four  unhappy  reigns  of  the  Stuarts. 
Then  turning  about  to  several  persons,  he  very  jocularly  said,  you  who 
are  for  continental  measures,  I  am  with  you  ;  and  you  who  are  for 
assisting  the  King  of  Portugal,  I  am  with  you ;  and  you  who  are  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  war,  I  am  with  you  also,  in  short  I  am  the  only 
man  to  be  found  that  am  with  you  all.  He  then  enumerated  the 
successes  that  attended  the  British  arms  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  immense  advantages  gained  in  our  trade,  which,  he  said,  would 
more  than  compensate  the  great  expence  we  had  been  at ;  and  which, 
he  observed,  was  a  consideration  that  had  been  overlooked  by  those 
who  were  complaining  of  the  burden  of  the  war.  And  in  regard  to 
contracting  the  expences,  he  entirely  agreed  with  those  who  were  for 
it ;  and  urged,  that  whoever  should  effect  this  salutary  work,  would 
deserve  the  highest  encomiums  ;  but  he  hoped  a  distinction  would  be 
made  between  contracting  the  expences  and  contracting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  and  desired  any  one  present  to  shew  how  the  latter 
could  have  been,  or  might  still  be  done  with  safety.  He  then  re- 
marked, that  he  did  not  fmd  any  less  expence  attended  the  nation 
now,  than  when  he  unworthily  held  the  seals,  or  that  more  was  done. 
And  turning  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  he  observed,  that  he  knew  his 
zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country  was  such,  that  if  he  had  received 
his  orders  he  was  sure  he  would  not  then  be  where  he  was.  And  as  to 
what  the  noble  Lord '  had  said,  no  one  doubted  his  capacity,  if  his 
heart  was  but  as  good ;  that  as  for  his  own  part  he  could  not  tell  the 
reason  of  the  continental  expences  being  greater  now  than  in  Queen 
Anne's  time,  unless  it  was  because  provender  and  every  thing  else  in 
Germany  was  dearer  now  than  then  ;  and  wished  the  noble  Lord  had 
explained  that  part  of  his  speech,  for  he  did  not  properly  know  what 


This  Speech  is  taken  from  Debrett's  Collection  of  Debates. 
Lord  George  Sackville,  to  whose  speech  this  was  m  answer. 
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CHAP,  to  make  of  it ;  it  carried  a  something,  a  suspicion  he  did  not  under- 
i-gi'  stand  !  But  if  he  meant  that  there  had  not  been  fair  play  with  the 
money,  he  knew  nothing  of  it :  then  stretching  out  his  hand,  and 
moving  his  fingers,  he  said  they  were  clean,  there  was  none  of  it  stuck 
to  them,  and  that  he  would  second  any  person  who  should  move  for 
an  enquiry  into  the  money  matters ;  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  it 
was  appropriated,  that  the  whole  truth  might  come  out.  He  observed, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  he  bled  for  his  country,  and  he  did  not 
w onder  at  it ;  that  it  was  his  opinion  he  ought  to  throw  his  body  at 
his  Majesty's  feet,  and  there  bleed  at  every  pore.  He  then  repre- 
sented, that  in  consequence  of  our  withdrawing  our  troops  from  Ger- 
many, Portugal  and  the  Low  Countries  might  becom.e  a  prey  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards ;  that  in  point  of  policy  we  ought  not  to  suffer 
it ;  but  that  he  did  not  mean  to  bear  Portugal  on  our  shoulders,  but 
only  to  set  him  on  his  legs,  and  put  a  sword  in  his  hand.  He 
affirmed  that  France  was  almost  a  ruined  nation,  having  expended  in 
the  last  year  upwards  of  eight  millions,  and  had  been  still  losing; 
that  he  knew  the  finances  of  France  as  well  as  any  man  in  England, 
and  that  we  by  our  successes  were  repaid  for  our  expence ;  that  it 
was  wrong  and  unjust  to  represent  Great  Britain  in  so  deplorable  a 
.state  as  unable  to  carry  on  the  war,  for  there  were  always  strangers  in 
the  gallery,  who  wrote  to  their  friends  in  Holland  an  account  of  what 
passed  in  that  place,  (and  the  Dutch  forwarded  it  to  the  French  ;) 
that  it  was  well  known  England  never  was  better  able  to  support  a 
war  than  at  present ;  that  the  money  for  this  year  was  raised,  and  he 
would  answer  for  it,  if  we  wanted  ilfteen  or  twenty  millions  for  next 
year  we  might  have  them.  He,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  the 
million  as  desired  ;  that  he  knew  the  cry  which  had  been  propagated 
for  these  three  years,  '  You  won't  be  able  to  raise  money  to  continue 
the  war  another  year ;'  and  yet  we  all  saw  the  contrary.  He  aflirmed 
that  one  campaign  might  have  finished  the  war,  (alluding  to  his  own  pro- 
posal of  declaring  war  against  Spain ;)  and  in  answer  to  the  gentleman ' 

f  Mr.  Glover. 
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who   had   said   that   the   complaints   of  the    Portuguese   merchants  CHAP. 
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had  not  been  attended  to,  he  insisted,  that,  so  far  from  it,  he  had  ^qi' 
spent  many  nights  in  considering  them,  and  referred  that  gentleman  =^== 
to  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  ambassador  of  the  court  of 
Portugal ;  but  those  complaints,  and  the  interests  of  the  merchants, 
he  said,  had  been  abandoned  ever  since  the  period  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  official  situation.  He  then  recommended 
union  and  harmony  to  the  ministry,  and  declared  against  altercation, 
which  was  no  way  to  carry  on  the  public  business ;  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour,  as  the  only  way  to  ob- 
tain an  honorable,  solid,  and  lasting  peace ;  and  proved,  from  the  rea- 
diness with  which  supplies  had  been  granted,  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  a  stop  on  that  account,  so  long  as  the  money  was  properly 
applied,  and  attended  with  success.  He  said,  he  wished  to  save  Por- 
tugal, not  by  an  ill-timed  and  penurious,  but  by  a  most  efficacious  and 
adequate  assistance." 

It  is  clear  from  this  speech  in  particular,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
tenor  of  Mr.  Pitt's  parliamentary  conduct,  that  he  was  the  firm  advocate 
of  those  measures  which  he  thought  conducive  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  that  he  regarded  neither  the  man  nor  the  party  by  whom  they  were 
brought  forward.  We  here  find  him  supporting  the  very  ministers 
M'hose  recent  opposition  to  his  advice  had  occasioned  his  removal. 

But  however  just  and  expedient  was  the  support  which  England 
now  affiarded  to  Portugal,  the  ministry  lessened  the  obligation  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  conferred  it.  Whilst  they  neglected  to  make 
some  necessary  stipulations  in  behalf  of  the  English  merchants,  which 
might  have  been  done  with  propriety  and  effect,  they  sent  as  ambas- 
sador one  who  had  before  made  himself  particularly  offensive  at 
Lisbon.  This  was  Lord  Tyrawley.  At  any  other  time  the  Portu- 
guese would  have  remonstrated  against  his  appointment,  but  their 
situation  was  now  most  dangerous,  the  succour  of  England  was  in- 
dispensable, and  they  were  compelled  to  submit,  in  silence,  to  any 
minister  whom  that  country  thought  proper  to  send. 


8  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE  RESIGNS— DEATH  OF  THE  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

CHAP.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  by  no  means  produced  unanimity 

1761."    i"  the  EngUsh  cabinet.     The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Bute  had 


~  never  coalesced   but   from    self-interested  motives ;  they  were  now 

estrtinged  by  mutual  feelings  of  jealousy  and  disgust.  A  crisis  in 
their  differences  at  length  arrived.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  insisted 
that  two  millions  of  the  public  money  should  be  applied  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  German  war,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  Prussian 
subsidy.  Both  of  these  propositions  being  negatived  by  Lord  Bute, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  immediately  resigned.  Lord  Bute  replaced  his 
Grace  at  the  Treasury,  Mr.  George  Grcnville  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1761,  it  had  been  intimated  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  from  the  court  of  St.  James's,  that,  as  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  Great  Britain  to  renew  his  subsidy,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent in  him  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  Empress  Queen.  This 
intimation,  although  not  amounting  to  a  direct  refusal  of  assistance, 
was  most  distressing  to  Frederick,  at  a  time  when  he  was  environed 
by  difficulties  and  dangers.  But  at  the  moment  when  his  destruction 
appeared  inevitable,  one  of  his  bitterest  and  most  powerful  enemies 
was  removed  by  death.     Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia,  expired  on 

1762.  the  2nd  January,  1762.  Her  successor,  the  Emperor  Peter  IIL,  was 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Frederick's  character,  and  not  only  withdrew 
his  forces  from  the  confederacy  against  him,  but  added  them  to  the 
Prussian  side.  The  imputation  which  has  been  cast  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  British  ministers,  relative  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  court  of  Petersburg,  is  foreign  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Pitt ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  merely  remark,  that  their  intentions  were  considered 
by  Frederick  as  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  own  interests,  and  dis- 
honorable to  themselves,  and  that  he  never  forgot  or  forgave  them. 

The  campaign  of  1762  was  extremely  glorious  to  Great  Britain. 
It  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  1759.  The  spirit  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
infused  into  the  councils  and  armies  of  the  country  still  operated. 
The  instrument  he  used  still  vibrated,  though  touched  by  a  different 
hand.     The  general  outline  of  the  campaign,  indeed,  was  his  own, 
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and  several  of  the  particular  plans  would  have  been  earlier  accom-  CHAP. 

XIX 

plished,  had  he  continued  in  power'.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  1762' 
deny  any  merit  to  his  successors.  Under  their  administration  we  ^"^^^"^^ 
took  Martinique,  and  several  of  the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
After  a  very  severe  resistance  by  the  Spaniards,  we  made  ourselves 
masters  of  the  Havannah.  In  the  East  we  conquered  the  island  of 
Manilla.  In  Germany,  the  commander,  who  considered  himself  neg- 
lected by  the  English  court,  seemed  only  animated  by  that  reflection 
to  greater  exertions,  and  closed  the  campaign  with  glory. 

But  although  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  spirit,  the  most  ar- 
dent wishes  of  the  ministry  were  fixed  on  peace.  The  dispositions  of 
France  and  Spain,  towards  the  attainment  of  the  same  object,  were 
equally  sincere.  Their  boasted  compact  had  proved  ineffectual,  and 
tlie  accumulated  losses  they  had  each  experienced,  speedily  taught 
them,  that  England  was  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  their  threats, 
nor  injured  by  their  alliance.  The  first  overtures  of  peace  between 
France  and  England  were  made  by  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. After  the  terms  of  an  accommodation  had  been  proposed,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  present  treaty  should  not,  like  the  former,  be 
negociated  by  subordinate  persons,  but  that  the  two  courts  should 
reciprocally  send  to  London  and  Versailles  a  plenipotentiary  of  the 
first  rank  and  distinction.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was,  accordingly,  <  <tou.wiA.  ^ 
sent  to  support  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  the  Due  de  Nivernois  -^  ' 
received  the  same  commission  from  France.  Thus  far  all  was  con- 
ducted, on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  dignity  proportioned  to 
her  situation.  But  the  subsequent  proceedings  evinced  too  eager  a 
desire  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  which  France  assumed  a  superi- 
ority in  the  transaction,  to  the  adoption  of  which,  on  our  part,  she 
ought  to  have  been  taught  to  bend.  But  this  was  not  all,  the  same 
anxiety  for  peace  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  many  advantages 
which  England  had  obtained  at  an  immense  expense  of  treasure  and 
of  blood. 


VOL.  II. 


*  See  Appendix  No.  IV.  papers  16,  17,  IS 
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CHAP,  Invested  with  the  full  powers  of  a  plenipotentiary,  the  Duke  of 

I7g2.'  Bedford  departed  for  Paris  on  the  5th  September,  1762.  On  the 
'^^'^^  12th  of  that  month  the  Due  de  Nivernois  arrived  in  England.  A 
few  hours  after  the  Duke  of  Bedford  reached  Calais,  he  received  de- 
spatches from  his  government,  containing  some  limitations  in  his 
powers.  The  Duke  immediately  redespatched  the  messenger  with  a 
letter,  insisting  upon  the  full  authority  with  which  he  had  been  ori- 
ginally invested,  and  declaring,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  that  he 
would  return  to  England.  But  although  the  cabinet  thought  proper 
to  accede  to  his  demand,  the  most  essential  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
'!^^''  K  .>  arranged  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  the  Sardinian  minister  at  Paris, 

and  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  the  Sardinian  minister  in  London.     The 
i/^  Duke  of  Bedford  was  required  to  take  no  other  share  in  the  transac- 

,  tion  than  that  of  giving  his  formal  assent.  By  appointing  the  King 
of  Sardinia  an  umpire  in  the  negociation,  the  power  of  decision  was 
given  to  his  ambassadors.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  scarcely  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  powers,  until  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  caused  a  di\ision  in  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain.  This  was 
the  capture  of  the  Havannah.  Intelligence  of  that  event  reached 
England  on  the  29th  September.  The  negociation  was,  at  this  time, 
nearly  concluded,  and  within  a  few  days  the  preliminaries  would  have 
been  signed. 

Lord  Bute  expressed  his  fears  that  if  the  negociation,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  completion,  should  again  be  opened,  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  Havannah,  the  arrangements  would  be  much  embarrassed 
and  delayed.  He  therefore  declared  his  wish  to  conclude  the  peace 
in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same  terms,  as  if  this  last  conquest 
■*  had   never  been  made ;  and  advised  that  its  name  should  only  be 

mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  Grenville  was  of  a  different  opinion  \  He  justly  thought 
that  the  Havannah  ought  not  to  be  restored  without  an  equivalent. 
In  the  deliberations  which  ensued  upon  this  subject,  he  insisted  that 

'  See  Knox's  Extra-Official  State-Papers,  vol.  ii. 
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in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  the  Havannah,  either  the  entire  pos-  CHAP, 
session  of  Yacatan  and  Florida,  or  that  of  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and    1760'. 
Porto  Rico  should  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain.     His  adherence  to  this '""" 
opinion  in  opposition  to  Lord  Bute  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
resignation,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  October.     But  although 
he  quitted  the   cabinet  he  did  not  Relinquish  office,  being  appointed 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  place  of  Lord  Halifax  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Secretary  of  State.     Mr.  Grenville  was  not  the  only 
minister  who  upon  this  occasion  opposed   Lord  Bute.     The  Earl  of 
Egremont  represented,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  necessity  of  de- 
manding an  equivalent  for  the  Havannah. 

Lord  Bute  was  now  obliged  to  concede  so  far  as  to  cause  instruc- 
tions to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  demand  Florida  from  the 
Spaniards  in  return  for  the  Havannah.  The  Duke  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  whole  dispute  in  the  English  cabinet  by  Mr.  Grenville, 
and,  being  altogether  of  that  gentleman's  opinion,  added  Porto  Rico 
to  his  demand. 

Some  delay  now  arose,  but  the  Sardinian  minister  having 
made  arrangements  in  London  for  Florida  alone,  Lord  Bute,  with 
an  indifference  to  a  possession  which  there  is  little  doubt  might 
have  been  obtained  if  firmly  insisted  upon,  gave  positive  orders  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  sign  the  preliminaries  of  peace  without  the  men- 
tion of  Porto  Rico.     This  was  accordingly  done. 

By  this  celebrated  treaty  of  peace,  France  assigned  to  the 
English,  in  Europe,  the  island  of  Minorca ;  in  Africa,  Senegal ;  in 
America,  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  St.  John,  the  Grenades  and  Gre- 
nadines, with  the  neutral  islands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Tobago.  France  consented  also  to  evacuate  the  conquests  she  had 
made  in  the  Prussian  territory,  and  to  place  Dunkirk  in  the  defenceless 
state  agreed  upon  by  former  treaties.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
stored to  the  French  in  Europe,  the  island  of  Belle  Isle ;  in  Asia,  all 
the  conquests  we  had  made  ;  in  Africa,  the  island  of  Goree  ;  in  Ame- 
rica, the  islands  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante  and  the 
neutral  island  of  St.  Lucia.     The  French  were  permitted,  under  cec-- 

c  2 
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CHAP,  tain  restrictions ',  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and    the 
'^'.'^'    islands  of  St.  Pierre  and   Miquelon  were  ceded  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  curing  their  fish,  and  for  the  conduct  of  their  fishery. 

With  regard  to  Spain,  she  stipulated  to  restore  to  Portugal  any 
places  she  might  have  taken  in  that  country ;  to  cede  to  the  English 
the  province  of  Florida,  and  although  we  were  to  demolish  the  fortifi- 
cations already  erected,  and  to  raise  no  more,  we  were  permitted  to 
cut  logwood  and  build  houses  in  Honduras.  Spain  also  consented  to 
relinquish  her  claim  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  On  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  the  Havannah  and  its  dependencies  were  re- 
stored to  Spain. 

No  mention  was  made  in  the  treaty  of  the  family  compact. 

In  deciding  upon  the  wisdom  of  measures  which  took  place  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  it  would  be  unfair  to  be  guided  solely  by  events 
which  have  occurred  long  subsequent  to  the  period.  We  must  place 
ourselves  in  the  predicament  of  contemporaries.  Under  this  view, 
few  arguments  are  necessary  to  prove  the  shameful  inadequacy  of 
this  peace  to  the  rights  of  a  victorious  people.  For  what  had  the  enor- 
mous expenses,  I  will  not  say  of  Mr.  Pitt's  war,  but  of  that  continued 
after  his  resignation,  been  Incurred,  if  all  the  possessions  we  obtained 
were  to  be  restored  without  an  equivalent  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  say 
that  by  retaining  more  we  should  have  perpetuated  the  jealousy  and 
ill-will  of  France,  and  rendered  the  peace,  on  her  part,  a  sullen  and 
precarious  truce.  Under  that  view,  the  latter  conquests  should  never 
have  been  attempted.  Under  that  view,  the  millions  which  were  ex- 
pended, and  the  lives  which  were  lost  were  sacrificed  without  the 
smallest  use,  without  the  least  apparent  necessity.  The  terms  upon 
which  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  terminated  the  war,  were  consistent  with 


'  Lord  Chesterfield  says  upon  this  subject,  "  As  for  the  restrictions  upon  the  French  fishery 
in  Newfoundland,  they  are  very  well  per  la  predica,  and  for  the  commissai-y  whom  we  shall  em- 
ploy ;  for  he  will  have  a  good  salary  from  hence,  to  see  that  those  restrictions  are  complied 
with;  and  the  French  will  double  that  salary,  that  he  may  allow  them  all  to  be  broken  through. 
It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  French  fishery  will  be  exactly  what  it  was  before  the  war." — 32Bth 
Letter  to  his  Son. 
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the  manner  in  which  he  had  waged  it.  He  wished  the  peace  to  be  as  CHAP, 
advantageous  as  the  war  had  been  glorious  to  the  people.  He  now  \-^q2. 
saw  persons,  who  were  never  concerned  or  consulted  in  any  negocia- " 
tion  before  \  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  assigning  to  the  enemy 
conquests  which  had  cost  himself  the  deepest  consideration  to  plan, 
and  his  countrymen  the  severest  labour  to  achieve.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  his  indignation. 

A  short  time  before  the  arrangement  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Fox  was 
called  in  to  afford  a  more  positive  assistance  to  the  administration 
than  that  which  he  was  able  to  yield  in  his  simple  capacity  of  pay- 
master. Although  he  retained  the  latter  office,  he  was  also  appointed 
to  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  great  experi- 
ence and  parliamentary  abilities  were  very  serviceable  to  Lord  Bute. 
The  first  object  of  Lord  Bute  was  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace.  The  greatest  efforts  were 
made  by  himself  and  Mr.  Fox  to  secure  a  majority  upon  the  question. 
Had  the  loftiness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  nature  allowed  him  to  unite  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  opposition  would  have  been  much  more 
numerous  than  it  actually  proved.  But  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  himself 
a  host',  Parhament  met  on  the  25th  November,  1762,  On  the 
29th,  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain 
were  laid  before  both  Houses,  On  the  9th  December  they  were 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  motion  was  made,  "  To  return  his 
Majesty  thanks  for  his  gracious  condescension  in  ordering  the 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  concluded  between  his  Majesty  and 
their  most  Christian  and  Catholic  Majesties,  to  be  laid  before  them ; 
to  assure  his  Majesty  his  faithful  Commons  were  impatient  to 
express  to  his  Majesty  their  approbation  of  the  advantageous  terms 
upon  which  his  Majesty  hath  concluded  preliminary  articles  of  peace; 

'  See  Lord  Chesterfield's  328th  Letter  to  his  Son, 

*  "  When  Mr.  Pitt  can  have  such  a  mouthful  as  Lord  Bute,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  peace,  I  do 
not  think  3000/.  a-year  will  stop  it." — Letter  from  Horace  Walpole  to  G.  Montagu. 

"  The  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Newcastle,  and  Devonshire  have  no  better  troops  to  attack 
with  than  the  militia,  but  Pitt  alone  is  ipse  agmen." — LordChesterJield's  32Sth  Letter  to  his  Son. 
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CHAP,  and  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  the  hearty  applause  of  a  faithful,  affec- 
1762.    tionate,  and  thankful  people,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Although  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  for  some  time  confined  to  his  bed 

by  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  he  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  spoke  for  nearly  three  hours  in  the  debate.  His  speech  was  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Fox  who  made  the  motion, 

"""  Mr.  Pitt  began  with  lamenting  his  ill  state  of  health,  which 
had  confined  him  to  his  chamber  ;  but  although  he  was  at  this  instant 
suffering  under  the  most  excruciating  torture,  yet  he  determined,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  attend  this  day,  to  raise  up  his  voice,  his 
hand,  and  his  arm,  against  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty  that 
obscured  all  the  glories  of  the  war,  surrendered  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  sacrificed  the  public  faith,  by  an  abandonment  of 
our  allies.  He  owned  that  the  terms  upon  which  he  had  consented  to 
conclude  a  peace  had  not  been  satisfactory  to  all  persons ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile  every  interest ;  but  he  had  not,  he  said,  for  the 
mere  attainment  of  peace,  made  a  sacrifice  of  any  conquest ;  he  had 
neither  broken  the  national  faith,  nor  betrayed  the  allies  of  the  crown. 
He  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  peace  he 
had  offered,  comparatively  with  the  present  preliminaries.  He  called 
for  the  most  able  casuist  amongst  the  minister's  friends,  who  he  saw 
were  all  mustered  and  marshalled  for  duty,  to  refute  him  ;  they  had 
a  most  gallant  appearance,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  victory  on 
the  main  question.  If  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  (Mr.  Fox,)  who 
took  the  lead  in  this  debate,  would  risk  the  argument  of  comparison, 
he  would  join  issue  with  him,  even  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  his 
present  situation.  His  motive  was  to  stop  the  torrent  of  misrepresen- 
tation, which  was  poisoning  the  virtue  of  the  country. 
(No  answer  being  made,  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  :) 
"  He  perceived  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends 

"  This  Speech  is  taken  from  the  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,"  in  which  it  is 
marked  MS.  It  has  been  introduced  into  every  regular  collection  of  Parliamentary  debates  ; 
artd  may  be  considered  authentic 
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were  prepared  for  only  the  present  question.     He  would  therefore   CHAP, 
take  a  view  of  the  articles  as  they  appeared  upon  the  paper  on  the    J  752. 
table.  ^"^"^"^^"^^^^ 

"  The  first  important  article  was  the  fishery.  The  terms  in  which 
this  article  was  written,  appeared  to  him  to  give  to  France  a  grant  of 
the  whole  fishery.  There  was  an  absolute  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  island  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  which,  if  France  continued  to 
be  as  attentive  to  her  own  interest  as  we  have  hitherto  found  her, 
would  enable  her  to  recover  her  marine.  He  considered  this  to  be  a 
most  dangerous  article  to  the  maritime  strength  and  future  power  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  negociation  he  had  with  M,  de  Bussy,  he  had 
acquiesced  in  the  cession  of  St.  Pierre  only ;  after  having,  he  said, 
several  times  in  vain  contended  for  the  whole  exclusive  fishery ;  but 
he  was  over-ruled ;  he  repeated  he  was  over-ruled,  not  by  the  foreign 
enemy,  but  by  another  enemy.  After  many  struggles  he  obtained 
four  limitations  to  the  island  of  St.  Pierre ;  they  were  indispensable 
conditions,  but  they  were  omitted  in  the  present  treaty.  If  they 
were  necessary  in  the  surrender  of  one  island,  they  were  doubly  neces- 
sary in  the  surrender  of  two.  In  the  volumes  of  abuse  which  had 
been  so  plentifully  bestowed  upon  him,  by  the  writers  who  were  paid 
and  patronized  by  those  who  held  great  employments  in  the  state,  the 
cession  of  Pierre  only  had  been  condemned  in  terms  of  acrimony. 
He  had  been  reminded  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  impeached  for 
allowing  the  French  liberty  to  fish  and  dry  fish  on  Newfoundland. 
He  admitted  the  fact.  But  that  impeachment  was  a  scandalous 
measure,  was  disapproved  by  every  impartial  person.  In  one  article, 
(the  seventeenth,)  the  minister  is  accused  of  having  advised  the  de- 
structive expedition  against  Canada.  Why  was  that  expedition  called 
destructive  ?  Because  it  was  not  successful.  Thus  have  events  been 
considered  by  Parliament  as  standards  of  political  judgment.  Had 
the  expedition  to  Canada,under  General  Wolfe,  been  unsuccessful,  there 
is  no  doubt  it  would  also  have  been  called  destructive,  and  some  of 
the  gentlemen  now  in  office  would  this  day  have  been  calling  for 
vengeance  upon  the  minister's  head. 
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CHAP.  "  Of  Dunkirk  he  said  but  little.     The  French  were  more  favored 

XIX 

I7gj'    in  this  article  of  the  present  preliminaries  than  they  had  been  by  any 
^==^  former  treaty.     He  had  made  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  his  guide 
on  this  point ;  but  in  the  present  treaty  even  that  requisition  was  dis- 
regarded. 

"  Of  the  dereliction  of  North  America  by  the  French  he  entirely 
approved.  But  the  negociators  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  this 
ac(juisition.  It  had  been  the  uti  possidetis  in  his  own  negociation,  to 
which  the  French  had  readily  consented.  But  Florida,  he  said,  was 
no  compensation  for  the  Havannah  ;  the  Havannah  was  an  important 
conquest.  He  had  designed  to  make  it,  and  would  have  done  it  some 
months  earlier,  had  he  been  permitted  to  execute  his  own  plans. 
PVom  the  moment  the  Havannah  was  taken  all  the  Spanish  treasures 
and  riches  in  America  lay  at  our  mercy.  Spain  had  purchased  the 
security  of  all  these,  and  the  restoration  of  Cuba  also,  with  the  cession 
of  Florida  only.  It  was  no  equivalent.  There  had  been  a  bargain, 
but  the  terms  were  inadequate.  They  were  inadequate  in  every  point 
where  the  principle  of  reciprocity  was  affected  to  be  introduced. 

"  He  had  been  blamed  for  consenting  to  give  up  Guadaloupe. 
That  cession  had  been  a  question  in  another  place.  He  wished  to 
have  kept  the  island ;  he  had  been  over-ruled  in  that  point  also — 
he  could  not  help  it ;  he  had  been  over-ruled  many  times — on  many 
occasions  ;  he  had  acquiesced — he  had  submitted ;  but  at  length  he 
saw  all  his  measures — all  his  sentiments  were  inimical  to  the  new 
system — to  those  persons  to  whom  his  Majesty  had  given  his  confi- 
dence. But  to  Guadaloupe  these  persons  had  added  the  cession  of 
Martinique.  Why  did  they  permit  the  forces  to  conquer  Martinique 
if  they  were  resolved  to  restore  it?  Was  it  because  the  preparations 
for  that  conquest  were  so  far  advanced,  they  were  afraid  to  counter- 
mand them  ?  And  to  the  cession  of  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Guadaloupe, 
and  Martinique,  there  is  added  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  the  only 
valuable  one  of  the  neutral  islands.  It  is  impossible,  said  he,  to  form 
any  judgment  of  the  motives  which  can  have  Influenced  his  Majesty's 
servants  to  make  these  important  sacrifices.     They  seem  to  have  lost 
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sight  of  the  great  fundamental  principle,  that  France  is  chiefly,  if  CHAP, 
not  solely,  to  be  dreaded  by  us  in  the  light  of  a  maritime  and  1762. 
commercial  power;  and,  therefore,  by  restoring  to  her  all  the  valu- 
able  West  India  islands,  and  by  our  concessions  in  the  Newfound- 
land fishery,  we  had  given  to  her  the  means  of  recovering  her 
prodigious  losses,  and  of  becoming  once  more  formidable  to  us  at 
sea.  The  fishery  trained  up  an  innumerable  multitude  of  young 
seamen,  and  the  West  India  trade  employed  them  when  they  were 
trained.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  France  gained  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  us  in  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  and 
supplied  almost  all  Europe  with  the  rich  commodities  which  are 
produced  only  in  that  part  of  the  world.  By  this  commerce  she 
enriched  her  merchants  and  augmented  her  finances.  The  state  of 
the  existing  trade  in  the  conquests  in  North  America  is  extremely  low ; 
the  speculations  as  to  the  future  trade  are  precarious,  and  the  prospect, 
at  the  very  best,  is  remote.  We  stand  in  need  of  supplies  which 
will  have  an  effect  certain,  speedy,  and  considerable.  The  retaining 
both,  or  even  one  of  the  considerable  French  islands,  Martinique  or 
Guadaloupe,  will,  and  nothing  else  can,  effectually  answer  this  triple 
purpose.  The  advantage  is  immediate.  It  is  a  matter  not  of  con- 
jecture, but  of  account.  The  trade  with  these  conquests  is  of  the 
most  lucrative  nature,  and  of  the  most  considerable  extent ;  the 
number  of  ships  employed  by  it  are  a  great  resource  to  our  maritime 
power  ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  weight,  all  that  we  gain  on  this  system  is 
made  fourfold  to  us  by  the  loss  which  ensues  to  France.  But  our 
conquests  in  North  America  are  of  very  little  detriment  to  the  com- 
merce of  France,  On  the  West  Indian  scheme  of  acquisition,  our 
gain  and  her  loss  go  hand  in  hand.  He  insisted  upon  the  obvious 
connection  of  this  trade  with  that  of  the  colonies  in  North  America, 
and  with  our  commerce  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  The  African  trade 
would  be  augmented,  which,  with  that  of  North  America,  would  all 
centre  in  Great  Britain,  But  if  the  islands  are  all  restored,  a  great 
part  of  the  benefit  of  the  colony  trade  must  redound  to  those  who 
were  lately  our  enemies,  and  will  alwa^'s  be  our  rivals.     Though  we 
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CHAP,  had  retained  either  Martinique  or  Guadaloupe,  or  even  both  these 
islands,  our  conquests  were  such  that  there  was  still  abundant  matter 
left  to  display  our  moderation. 

"  Goree,  he  said,  is  also  surrendered,  without  the  least  apparent 
necessity,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  agreed,  in  the  negociation 
with  M.  de  Bussy,  that  it  should  remain  with  the  British  crown,  because 
it  was  essential  to  the  security  of  Senegal. 

"  In  the  East  Indies  there  was  an  engagement  for  mutual  resti- 
tution of  conquests. — He  asked,  what  were  the  conquests  which  France 
had  to  restore  ?  He  declared  that  she  had  none.  All  the  conquests 
which  France  had  made  had  been  retaken,  and  were  in  our  own  pos- 
session ;  as  were  likewise  all  the  French  settlements  and  factories. 
Therefore  the  restitution  was  all  from  one  side.  We  retained  nothing, 
although  we  had  conquered  every  thing. 

"  Of  the  restitution  of  Minorca  he  approved  ;  and  that,  he  said, 
was  the  only  conquest  which  France  had  to  restore ;  and  for  this  island 
we  had  given  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  The 
purchase  was  made  at  a  price  that  was  fifty  times  more  than  it  was 
worth.  Belle  Isle  alone,  he  affirmed,  was  a  sufficient  equivalent  for 
Minorca. 

"  As  to  Germany,  he  said,  it  was  a  wide  field,  a  tedious  and 
lengthened  consideration,  including  the  interests  of  many  hostile 
powers,  some  of  them  immediately,  and  others  eventually,  connected 
with  Great  Britain.  There  might  sometimes  be  policy  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  measures,  to  consult  our  insular  situation  only.  But 
while  we  had  France  for  our  enemy,  it  weis  a  scene  to  employ  and  to 
baffle  her  arms.  Had  the  armies  of  France  not  been  employed  in 
Germany,  they  would  have  been  transported  to  America,  where  we 
should  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  have  conquered  them.  And 
if  we  had  succeeded,  the  expense  would  have  been  greater.  Let  any 
one,  he  said,  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  expense  of  transports  and 
provisions  to  that  distant  climate,  and  he  will  find,  in  the  article  of 
expense,  the  war  in  Germany  to  be  infinitely  less  than  in  the  wilds  of 
America.     Upon  this  principle  he  affirmed  that  the  conquests  made 
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in  America  had  been  owing  to  the  employment  of  the  French  army  CHAP, 
in  Germany.     He  said,  with  an  emphasis,  that  America  had   been    175.2 
conquered  in  Germany.  ~ 

"  He  owned  that  several  objections  had  been  made  to  the  Ger- 
man war.  He  thought  them  frivolous  and  puerile,  factious  and  ma- 
licious. It  had  been  said,  that  during  twelve  months  after  the  Ma- 
rathon of  Minden,  not  a  squadron  of  ships  had  been  sent  to  make 
any  British  conquests.  If  this  be  true,  will  any  man  say  that  France 
would,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Minden,  have  made  those  hu- 
miliating concessions  she  afterwards  did  make  ?  To  what  but  her  ill 
success  in  the  German  war  was  it  owing,  that  she  submitted  to  the 
most  mortifying  terms  in  the  late  negociation  with  M.  de  Bussy  ?  These 
facts  speak  for  themselves ;  and  from  them  it  appears,  that  the  ces- 
sions offered  by  France,  during  the  late  negociation,  which  will  always 
be  remembered  with  glory  to  Great  Britain,  were  owing  to  our  per- 
severance in  the  German  war,  and  to  our  observing  good  faith  towards 
our  Protestant  allies  on  the  continent. 

"  Other  objections  had  been  made,  and  while  he  was  upon  the 
subject  he  would  take  notice  of  them.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
French  subsidies  do  not  amount  to  half  what  we  pay.  The  subsidies 
which  the  French  actually  pay  may  not,  but  what  they  promise 
amount  to  double.  They  subsidise  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  Swisses, 
several  Italian  states,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  their  own  writers,  even 
the  Danes ;  those  subsidies  are  most,  or  all  of  them,  for  negative  ser- 
vices. They  have  got  nothing  by  the  Swedes  ;  they  have  got  nothing 
by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  though  she  has  got  a  great  deal  for  herself; 
they  have  got  far  less  by  the  Empress  Queen,  if  we  except  the  honor 
of  having  buried  above  150,000  of  their  best  troops  in  Germany. 
The  Wertemburghers,  it  is  well  known,  have  refused  to  serve  them ; 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  states  cannot  serve  them,  and  the  Danes  gi\e 
them — a  neutrality. 

"  The  subsidy  to  Hesse  had  been  arraigned,  and  falsehood  had 
been  added  to  malignity.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
treaty  with  Hesse  was  made  before  he  came  into  office.     An  imputa- 
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CHAP,  tlon  of  crime  to  him,  for  not  breaking  that  alliance,  came  with  a  very 

XIX.  .  ■   " 

1762.  '11  grace  from  them  who  made  it.  They  blamed  him  for  consenting 
=^==^  to  pay  the  Prince  of  Hesse  a  sum  of  money  for  the  damage  done  by 
the  French  in  his  dominions.  He  was  astonished  that  any  set  of  men, 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  distinction  of  friends  to  his  present 
Majesty,  should  represent  this  circumstance  as  a  crime.  Can  a  peo- 
ple, he  asked,  who  impeached  the  Tory  ministry  of  Queen  Anne,  for 
not  supporting  the  Catalans  at  an  expense  that  would  have  cost  some 
millions,  against  their  King,  merely  because  they  were  our  allies — 
can  a  people,  who  unanimously  gave  100,000/.  as  a  relief  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, when  under  the  inflicting  hand  of  heaven,  merely  because 
they  were  our  allies — can  a  people,  who  indemnify  their  American 
subjects,  whom  at  the  same  time  they  protect  in  their  possessions, 
and  even  give  damages  to  their  own  publicans  when  they  suffer, 
though  in  pursuance  of  our  own  Acts  of  Parhament — can  such  a 
people  cry  aloud  against  the  moderate  relief  to  a  Prince,  the  ally  and 
son-in-law  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with 
Great  Britain,  who  is  suffering  for  her,  who  for  her  sake  is  driven 
from  his  dominions,  where  he  is  unable  to  raise  one  shilling  of  his 
revenue,  and  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  our  late  venerable  mo- 
narch, is  reduced  to  a  state  of  exile  and  indigence?  Surely  they  can- 
not. Let  our  munificence,  therefore,  to  such  a  Prince  be  never  again 
brought  forward. 

"  It  had  been  exultingly  said,  that  the  present  German  war  had 
overturned  that  balance  of  power  which  he  had  sought  for  in  the  reigns 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  This  assertion  was  so  far  from 
bavins:  the  smallest  foundation  in  truth,  that  he  believed  the  most 
superficial  observers  of  public  atTairs  scarcely  stood  in  need  of  being 
told,  that  that  balance  was  overturned  long  before  this  war  had  exist- 
ence. It  was  overturned  by  the  Dutch  before  the  end  of  the  late 
war.  When  the  French  saw  that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  Dutch,  they  blew  up  that  barrier  for  which  our  Nassaus  and 
Marlboroughs  had  fought.  The  Louvestein  faction  again  got  the  as- 
cendancy in  Holland ;  the  French  monarchy  again  took  the  Dutch 
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republic  under  its  wings,  and  the  brood  it  has  hatched  has — but  let  CHAP, 
us  forbear  serpentine  expressions.  Since  the  time  that  the  grand  con-  175.1' 
federacy  against  France  took  place,  the  military  power  of  the  Dutch 
by  sea  and  land  has  been  in  a  manner  extinguished,  while  another 
power  then  scarcely  thought  of  in  Europe,  has  started  up — that  of 
Russia,  and  moves  in  its  own  orbit  extrinsically  of  all  other  systems ; 
but  gravitating  to  each  according  to  the  mass  of  attracting  interests  it 
contains, — Another  power,  against  all  human  expectation,  was  raised 
in  Europe  in  the  House  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  rapid  successes  of 
his  Prussian  Majesty  prove  him  to  be  born  to  be  the  natural  asserter 
of  Germanic  liberties  against  the  House  of  Austria.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  up  with  reverence  to  that  House,  and  the  pheno- 
menon of  another  great  power  in  Germany  was  so  very  new  to  us, 
that  for  some  time  he  was  obliged  to  attach  himself  to  France. 
France  and  Austria  united,  and  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  coalesced. 
Such  are  the  great  events  by  which  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
has  been  entirely  altered  since  the  time  of  the  grand  alliance  against 
France. 

"  His  late  Majesty  so  passionately  endeavoured  to  maintain  or 
revive  the  ancient  balance,  that  he  encountered  at  home,  on  that  ac- 
count, opposition  to  his  government,  and,  abroad,  danger  to  his  person, 
but  he  could  not  reanimate  the  Dutch  with  the  love  of  liberty,  nor 
inspire  the  Empress  Queen  with  sentiments  of  moderation.  They 
talk  at  random,  therefore,  who  impute  the  present  situation  of  Ger- 
many to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  nor  could  she  have  interposed  in  it  without  taking  a  much 
greater  share  than  she  did.  To  represent  France  as  an  object  of 
terror,  not  only  to  Great  Britain  but  Europe,  and  that  we  had  mistaken 
our  interest  in  not  reviving  the  grand  alliance  against  her,  was  mere 
declamation.  Her  ruined  armies  now  returning  from  Germany,  with- 
out being  able,  through  the  opposition  of  a  handful  of  British  troops, 
to  effect  any  material  object,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  expediency 
of  the  German  war. 

"  The  German  war  prevented  the  French  from  succouring  their 
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CHAP,  colonies  and  islands  in  America,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa.     Our  suc- 
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1762     cesses  were  uniform,  because  our  measures  were  vigorous. 
===  "  He  had  been  blamed  for  continuing  the  expense  of  a  great  ma- 

rine, after  the  defeat  of  M.  Confians.  This  was  a  charge  that  did  not 
surprise  him,  after  the  many  others  which  had  been  made,  and  which 
Mere  equally  unfounded  and  malignant.  It  was  said,  that  the  French 
marine  after  that  defeat  was  in  so  ruinous  a  condition,  that  there  was 
not  the  least  occasion  for  our  keeping  so  formidable  a  force  to  watch 
its  motions.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  the  French  marine  was  ruined, 
no  man  doubted  it — they  had  not  ten  ships  of  the  line  fit  for  service, 
but  could  we  imagine  that  Spain,  who  in  a  very  short  time  gave  him 
but  too  much  reason  to  be  convinced  that  his  suspicions  were  well 
founded,  was  not  in  a  common  interest  with  France ;  and  that  the 
Swedes,  the  Genoese,  and  even  the  Dutch,  would  not  have  lent  their 
ships  for  hire? 

"  He  begged  pardon  of  the  House  for  detaining  them  so  long, 
he  would  detain  them  but  a  few  minutes  longer. 

"  The  desertion  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom  he  styled  the  most 
magnanimous  ally  this  country  ever  had,  in  the  preliminary  articles 
on  the  table,  he  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  called  it  in- 
sidious, tricking,  base,  and  treacherous.  After  amusing  that  great 
and  wonderful  Prince  during  four  months,  with  promises  of  the  sub- 
sidy, he  had  been  deceived  and  disappointed.  But  to  mark  the  in- 
veteracy and  treachery  of  the  cabinet  still  stronger,  he  is  selected  from 
our  other  allies,  by  a  malicious  and  scandalous  distinction  in  the  pre- 
sent articles.  In  behalf  of  the  other  allies  of  Great  Britain,  we  had 
stipulated,  that  all  the  places  belonging  to  them  which  had  been  con- 
quered should  be  evacuated  and  restored.  But  with  respect  to  the 
places  which  the  French  had  conquered  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  there  was  stipulated  evacuation  only.  Thus  the  French 
might  keep  those  places  until  the  Austrian  troops  were  ready  to  take 
possession  of  them.  All  the  places  which  the  French  possessed  be- 
longing to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  &c.  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  villages,  or 
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about  an  hundred  acres  of  land ;  but  the  places  belonging  to  the  King  CHAP, 
of  Prussia  they  were  in  possession  of  were  Cleves,  Wesel,  Gueldres,  &c.      1762. 


"  Upon  the  whole,  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  met  with  his  ^^"^^^^^ 
most  hearty  disapprobation.     He  saw  in  them  the  seeds  of  a  future 
war.     The  peace  was  insecure,  because  it  restored  the  enemy  to  her 
former  greatness.     The   peace  was  inadequate,  because   the   places 
gained  were  no  equivalent  for  the  places  surrendered." 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  wait  for  the  division,  but  left  the  House,  after 
speaking,  in  an  agony  of  pain.  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  very 
large  majority". 

The  same  exertions  which  were  made  by  the  minister  and  his 
friends  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Parliament  to  the  preliminaries  of 
the  peace,  were  also  used  with  success  to  procure  addresses  to  his 
Majesty,  upon  the  same  subject,  from  the  people.  The  following  ad- 
dress from  the  corporation  of  Bath  was  presented  by  Sir  J.  Sebright, 
one  of  the  members  of  that  city ;  Mr.  Pitt  who  was  his  colleague, 
declining,  in  any  way,  to  be  concerned  in  it. 

*'  We  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  ancient  1763. 
and  loyal  city  of  Bath,  do  beg  leave  to  congratulate,  and  most  humbly 
to  thank  your  Majesty  for  an  adequate  and  advantageous  peace  which 
you  have  graciously  procured  for  your  people,  after  a  long  and  very 
expensive  though  necessary  and  glorious  war,  which  your  Majesty, 
upon  your  accession  to  the  throne,  found  your  kingdom  engaged  in. 

"  And  we  take  the  liberty  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  upon  all 
occasions  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  the  most  evident  proofs  of  the 
truest  zeal  and  duty  which  the  most  dutiful  subjects  can  testify  to  tiie 
most  gracious  and  best  of  Princes." 

Mr.  Pitt  in  the  commencement  of  his  administration  had  been 
chosen  member  for  Bath.     The  principle  upon  which  he  was  then 

■  319  against  65. 
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ciLAF.  carrying  on  the  war  was  so  opposite  to  the  one  upon  which  the  pre- 

i^g^'    sent  peace  was  concluded,  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 

~  the  idea  of  continuing  to  represent  men  from  whom,  upon  such  vital 

questions,  he  now  diftered  so  widely.     He  accordingly  addressed  the 

following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  whose  influence  with  the  Bath 

corporation  was  most  considerable. 

"  Hai/es,  June  2,  1763. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Having  declined  accompanying  Sir  John  Sebright  in  present- 
ing the  address  from   Bath,  transmitted  to  us  jointly  by  the  town- 
clerk,  I  think  it  on  all  accounts  indispensably  necessary,  that  I  should 
inform  vou  of  the  reason  of  my  conduct.     The  epithet  of  adequate 
given  to  the  peace  contains  a  description  of  the  conditions  of  it,  so 
repugnant  to  my  unalterable  opinion  concerning  many  of  them,  and 
fully  declared  by  me  in  Parliament ;  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  me 
to  obey  the  corporation's  commands  in  presenting  their  address,  as  it 
was  unexpected  to  receive  such  a  commission.     As  to  my  opinion  of 
the  peace,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  formed  it  with  sincerity  according  to 
such  lights  as  my  little  experience  and  small  portion  of  understanding 
could  afford  me.     This  conviction  must  remain  to  myself  the  constant 
rule  of  mv  conduct ;  and  I  leave  to  others,  with  much  deference  to 
their  better  information,   to  follow  their  own  judgment.     Give  me 
leave,  my  dear,  good   Sir,  to  desire  to  convey,  through  you,  to  Mr. 
Mayor,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  corporation,  these  my  free  senti- 
ments :  and  w  ith  the  justest  sense  of  their  past  goodness  towards  me 
plainly  to  confess  that  I  perceive  I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  form  pre- 
tensions to  the  future  favor  of  gentlemen  who  are  come  to  think  so 
differently  from  me  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.     I  am  ever,  with  respectful  and   affectionate  esteem, 
my  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  friend  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"W.  Pitt. 

"  Lady  Chatham  joins  with  me  in  all  compliments  to  the  family 
of  Prior  Park." 
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To  this  communication  Mr.  Allen  thus  instantly  replied  :  CHAP. 


1763. 


"  Prior  Park,  June  4. 
"  My  dearest  Sir, 

"  It  is  extremely  painful  to  me  to  find,  by  the  letter  which  you 
was  pleased  to  send  me  the  2d  of  this  month,  that  the  word  adequate, 
in  the  Bath  address,  has  been  so  very  offensive  to  you,  as  to  hinder  the 
sincerest  and  most  zealous  of  your  friends  in  the  corporation  from 
testifying,  for  the  future,  their  great  attachment  to  you. 

"  Upon  this  occasion,  in  justice  to  them,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  exceptionable  word  does  not  rest  with 
them,  but  myself,  who  suddenly  drew  up  that  address  to  prevent  their 
sending  of  another,  which  the  Mayor  brought  to  me,  in  terms  that  I 
could  not  concur  in.  Copies  of  the  two  forms  I  have  taken  the  libertv 
to  send  you  in  the  enclosed  paper  for  your  private  perusal,  and  Sir 
John  Sebright  having,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  only  acquainted 
liim  that  in  your  absence  in  the  country  he  delivered  the  address,  I  shall 
decline  executing  your  commands  to  the  Corporation  on  this  delicate 
point,  unless  you  renew  them  upon  your  perusal  of  this  letter,  which,  for 
safety,  I  have  sent  by  a  messenger,  and  beg  your  answer  to  it  by  him, 
who  has  orders  to  wait  for  it. 

"  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to,  but 
the  highest  regard,  and  even  veneration  for  your  whole  conduct, 
neither  have  I  any  apology  to  make  for  the  expression  in  which  I  am 
so  unfortunate  as  to  differ  from  you.  And  with  the  utmost  respect 
affection,  and  gratitude,  you  will  always  find  me  to  be,  my  dearest 
Sir,  your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  Allen. 

"  The  best  M'ishes  of  this  family  always  attend  Lady  Chatham." 


VOL.   II. 
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CHAP.  Mr.  Allen's  messenger  returned  with  the  following  letter  from 

f7?3:    Mr.  Pitt: 

"  Hayes,  June  5,  1763. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  sorry  that  my  letter  of  the  2d  instant  should  give  you 
uneasiness,  and  occasion  you  the  trouble  of  sending  a  messenger  to 
Hayes.  I  desire  you  to  he  assured,  that  few  things  can  give  me  more 
real  concern  than  to  find  that  my  notions  of  the  public  good  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  the  man  whose  goodness  of  heart  and  private 
virtues  I  shall  ever  respect  and  love.  I  am  not  insensible  to  your 
kind  motives  for  wishing  to  interpose  time  for  second  thoughts;  but, 
knowing  how  much  you  approve  an  open  and  ingenuous  proceeding, 
I  trust  that  you  will  see  the  unfitness  of  my  concealing  from  my 
constituents  the  insurmountable  reasons  which  prevented  my  obeying 
their  commands,  in  presenting  an  address  containing  a  disa\  owal  of 
my  opinion  delivered  in  Parliament  relating  to  the  peace.  As  their 
servant,  I  owe  to  these  gentlemen  an  explanation  of  my  conduct  on 
this  occasion  ;  and,  as  a  man  not  forgetful  of  the  distinguished  honor 
of  having  been  invited  to  represent  them,  I  owe  it  in  gratitude  to 
them  not  to  think  of  embarrassing  and  encumbering  for  the  future 
friends  to  whom  I  have  such  obligations,  and  who  now  view,  with 
approbation,  measures  of  an  administration  founded  on  the  subversion 
ot  that  system  which  once  procured  me  the  countenance  and  favor  of 
the  City  of  Bath.  On  these  plain  grounds,  very  coolly  weighed,  I 
will  venture  to  beg  again  that  my  equitable  good  friend  will  be  so 
good  as  to  convey  to  Mr.  Mayor  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Corpora- 
tion my  sentiments  as  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  2d  instant. 

"  I  am  ever,  with  unchanging  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection, 
my  dear  Sir,  most  fiaithfully  your's, 

"  W.  Pitt." 
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Mr.  Pitt's  resolution  no    longer  to  represent  the  City   of  Bath   chap. 

1763. 


remaining  thus  unchanged,  Mr.  Allen  executed  his  commission,  and 
in  another  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  thus  expresses  himself  upon  the  subject:" 

"  Prior  Park,  June  9. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  With  the  greatest  anxiety  and  concern  I  have,  in  obedience  to 
your  positive  and  repeated  commands,  executed  the  most  painful 
commission  that  I  ever  received. 

"  Upon  this  disagreeable  occasion  give  me  leave  just  to  say,  that 
howe^■er  different  our  abilities  may  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest 
man,  after  he  has  made  the  strictest  enquiry,  to  act  pursuant  to  the 
light  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  been  pleased  to  dispense  to  him  ; 
and  this  being  the  rule  that  I  am  persuaded  we  both  govern  ourseh  es 
by,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  now  only  to  add,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  person  to  retain  higher  sentiments  of  your  late  glorious  adminis- 
tration than  I  do,  nor  can  be  with  truer  fidelity,  zeal,  afl^ection,  and 
respect  than  I  have  been,  still  am,  and  always  shall  be,  my  dearest 
Sir,  your  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  Allen. 
"  The  best  wishes  of  this  family  wait  upon  Lady  Chatham." 


E  2 
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Lord  Bute's  want  of  popularity — Mr.  Pitt  speaks  against  the  Tax  upo7i  Perry  and 
Cider — Resignation  of  Lord  Bute — Character  of  Mr.  George  GrenviUe — Lord 
Sandwich — Charges  respecting  Lord  Bute's  clandestine  administration  considered — 
The  North  Briton  and  Mr.  Wilkes— Death  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont—Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  letter  relating  the  tivo  intervieivs  of  Mr.  Pitt  with  his  Majesty — Mr.  Pitt's 
Speeches  respecting  the  privilege  of  Parliament —  Weakness  of  the  opposition — Sir  W. 
Pynsent  bequeathes  his  estate  to  Mr.  Pitt — Curious  Anecdote  respecting  Sir  W.  Pynsent 
— Change  of  Administration — Character  of  Mr.  Burke — Retrospect  of  American  affairs 
— Claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  America  considered — The  Stamp  Act,  and 
its  consequences— Opinions  of  different  parties  upon  this  subject— Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated 
Speech. 

CHAP.  Nothing  could  exceed  Lord  Bute's  want  of  popularity  as  minister, 
1763.  ^"^  ^"^  ^'^"t  of  capacity  for  that  arduous  station.  Although  not  de- 
void of  shrewdness  and  penetration,  he  possessed  neither  judgment  nor 
experience.  His  manners  were  reserved  and  unconciliating,  and  con- 
sequently he  added  few  friends  to  the  small  number  attached  to 
him  by  family  connexion ".     Notwithstanding  the  excellent  sense  of 

•  The  following  lines  upon  the  occasion  of  Lord  Bute's  maintaining  his  ground  against 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  their  respective  parties,  and  upon  the  cession  of 
Florida  at  the  peace,  appeared  about  this  time  in  some  of  the  public  journals. 

"  Newcastle  Coal. 
Pitt  Coal. 
Scotch  Coal. 

"  Quoth  Jack  to  his  friend,  as  his  fingers  he  blew, 
'Tis  prodigiously  cold  :  prithee  what  must  we  do  ? 
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his  secretary,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  whom  he  generally  consulted,  notwith-   chap. 
standing  the  great  abilities  of  his  adviser,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Bute  fre-     {763. 
quently  committed  the  grossest  political  errors.     Of  this  description  ^^^'^ 
was  the  act  which  he  now  brought  forward  to  impose  a  tax  upon  articles 
which,  in  many  parts  of  England,  are  considered  almost  as  necessaries 
of  life — a  tax  upon  perry  and  cider.     The  first  suggestion  of  the  mi- 
nister was  to  lay  a  duty  of  10s.  per  hogshead  upon  the  liquor  sold  by 
retail,  confining  the  tax  to  the  victualler.     The  next  proposal  was  to 
lay  the  same  assessment  upon  the  first  buyer.     The  country  gentle- 
men approving  of  neither  of  these  modes  of  taxation,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  lay  45.  per  hogshead  upon  the  grower.     The  duty  was 
thus  lowered,  but  the  excise  laws  were  extended   to  private  houses. 
The  clamour  against  this  bill  was  almost  as  great  as  that  which  arose 
against  a  similar  one  brought  forward  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1733, 
and  which  nearly  drove  that  able  minister  from  the  helm. 

Mr.  Pitt  spoke  against  the  measure,  particularly  against  the  dan- 
gerous precedent  of  admitting  the  officers  of  excise  into  private  houses- 
Every  man's  house  was,  he  said,  his  castle.  If  this  tax  is  endured,  he 
said,  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  laws  of  excise, 
into  the  domestic  concerns  of  every  private  family,  and  into  every 
species  of  the  produce  of  land.  The  laws  of  excise  were  odious  and 
grievous  to  the  dealer,  but  intolerable  to  the  private  person.  The 
precedent,  he  contended,  was  particularly  dangerous,  when  men  by 
their  birth,  education,  and  profession  very  distinct  from  the  trader 
became  subjected  to  these  laws. 

This  debate  gave  rise  to  a  humorous  incident,  which  fixed  a 
ridiculous  epithet  upon  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  bill.  At  this 
time  a  song  of  Dr.  Howard's  which  began  with  the  words,  "  Gentle 

Our  fire's  all  extinguished,  nor  have  we  a  bit 
Of  that  fuel  we  us'd  from  Newcastle  or  Pitt. 

"  Oct,  cot,  mon,  quoth  Sawney,  we've  fuel  in  planty 
Raal  Scotch,  by  my  saul,  and  it  weel  may  contant  ye. 
And,  honey,  quoth  Teague,  when  the  summer  begins 
We'll  have  Florida  Turf,  that  shall  bum  all  your  shins." 


yO  RESIGNATION  OF  LORD  BUTE. 

CHAP,  sliepherd,  tell  me  where,"  and  in  which  each  stanza  ended  with  that 
1763.    line,  was  in  the  mouths  of  all.     Mr.  Grenville,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt, 


=^=^  contended  that  the  present  tax  was  unavoidable,  because  the  govern- 
ment did  not  know  xihere  else  they  could  lay  a  tax  of  equal  efliciency. 
"  Let  the  Honorable  Gentleman,"  said  he,  "  tell  mc  where  you  can  lay 
another  tax,  let  the  Honorable  Gentleman,  I  say,  tell  me  xciiere."  He 
then  sat  down.  Mr,  Pitt  paced  slowly  out  of  the  House,  humming  the 
line,  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where."  The  effect  was  irresistible, 
and  settled  upon  Mr.  Grenville  the  appellation  of  "  the  gentle  shep- 
herd "." 

The  bill  passed  by  a  great  majority.  But  notwithstanding  his 
success  upon  this  occasion.  Lord  Bute's  situation  was  by  no  means 
void  of  uneasiness  and  apprehension.  The  opposition  had  recently 
assumed  a  more  united  and  formidable  appearance  %  and  Lord  Bute 
had  neither  individual  energy  nor  sufficient  support  from  his  friends  to 
enable  him  to  despise  it.  The  gratification  of  his  ambitious  views  had 
been  heavily  balanced.  His  utter  want  of  popularity,  and  the  little 
cordial  support  he  received  from  many  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
disgusted  and  alarmed  him.  The  public,  however,  were  unacquainted 
with  his  feelings ;  they  supposed  him  at  this  time,  firmly  and  pernja- 
nently  seated  in  the  administration,  and  it  was  with  astonishment  that 

April  8.  they  now  saw  him  resign.  But,  although  Lord  Bute  withdrew  from 
office,  the  system  of  administration  remained  unchanged.  A  few 
days  after  his  resignation,  Mr.  George  Grenville  was  appointed  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  was  the 
first  time  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  that  those  two  great  offices 
had  been  held  by  the  same  individual. 

George  Grenville,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  upright 

''  Butler's  Reminiscences.     Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,     Debrett's  Debates. 

*  The  union  of  the  opposition  may  be  dated  from  the  first  public  dinner  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  about  the  middle  of  March,  1763.  At  this  were  present  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire, Bolton,  and  Portland,  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Earls  Temple,  Comwallis,  Albemarle, 
Ashbumam,  Hardwicke,  Besborough,  Lords  Spencer,  Sondes,  Grantham,  and  Villiers,  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  J.  Grenville,  and  Sir  G.  Saville. — History  of  the  late  Minority,  p,  91. 
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statesmen  whom  this  country  has  produced,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  CHAI'. 
October,  1712.     At  an  early  age  he  adopted  the  profession  of  law,  in     {^'^^■^ 
the  learning  of  which  he  became  competently  versed.  ^== 

Obtaining  by  the  interest  of  his  family  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  Parliament  with  the 
most  unwearied  zeal.  He  soon  became  a  conspicuous  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  successively  appointed  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Admiralty,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Although  de- 
scended from  ancient  and  powerful  ancestors,  his  elevation  was  more 
owing  to  his  own  abilities  and  exertions  than  to  his  family  con- 
nections. 

It  is  well  said  of  him  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  "  He  took  public  busi- 
ness not  as  a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasure  he  was  to 
enjoy,  and  seemed  to  have  no  delight  out  of  the  House  except  in  such 
things  as  some  way  related  to  the  business  in  it  '^/' 

His  exertions  were  productive  of  many  general  and  particular 
advantages  to  the  country.  In  the  year  1757,  he  brought  forward 
his  celebrated  bill  for  the  relief  of  seamen.  As  Mr.  Pitt  had  been 
called  the  soldier's,  so  might  Mr.  Grenville  be  emphatically  called  the 
sailor's  friend.  The  accumulated  experience  of  succeeding  years  may 
have  discovered  some  defects  in  this  bill,  but  the  humanity  which 
prompted  it  is  conspicuous,  and  the  benefits  which  resulted  from  it 
were  great  and  inmiediate. 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  III.  Mr.  G.  Grenville  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Great  Britain.  From  his  known 
abilities,  experience,  and  integrit}^,  scarcely  any  one  appeared  more 
proper  to  be  entrusted  with  power.  It  was  now  that  a  difference  in 
political  sentiment  unhappily  estranged  Mr.  Grenville  from  Lord 
Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  known  that  he  subsequently  became 
reconciled  to  the  former,  but  it  has  been  asserted  that  his  estrange- 
ment from  the  latter  remained  till  death.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  tlie 
tact  was  otherwise.     It  is  always  unpleasant  to  reflect  upon  the  alter- 

^  See  Mr.  Burke's  renowned  speech  in  April,  1774. 


•a>     H  ■>-' 
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CHAP,  cations  of  near  relations.  When  they  are  men  illustrious  by  their 
1763,  actions,  and  remarkable  for  their  honor  and  integrity,  their  enmity  is 
^'^^^  more  particularly  distressing.  I  have,  therefore,  great  satisfaction  in 
affirming,  upon  undeniable  authority,  that  the  grave  did  not  close 
upon  Mr.  G.  Grenville  until  long  after  the  sincerest  reconciliation 
had  taken  place  between  himself  and  Lord  Chatham.  In  the  minis- 
terial arrangements  which  were  made  in  the  year  1762,  Mr.  Grenville, 
for  a  short  time,  held  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year  we  find  him  resigning  this  appointment  for  the 
chief  seat  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  He  is  allowed  by  all  parties  to 
have  acquitted  himself  in  this  arduous  and  responsible  situation  with 
high  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country. 
At  this  maturity  of  his  reputation,  the  sudden  resignation  of  Lord 
Bute  called  Mr,  Grenville  to  the  first  ministerial  appointment.  The 
leading  events  of  his  administration  were  certainly  unfortunate  for  his 
own  fame,  and  for  the  dignity  and  interests  of  his  country,  I  allude  to 
the  degrading  contest  with  Wilkes,  and  to  the  fatal  one  with  America. 
With  regard,  however,  to  both  these  events  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  vindication  of  Mr.  Grenville.  The  warrant  w  hich  he  sierned  for  the 
apprehension  of  Wilkes  has  been,  undoubtedly,  proved  to  be  illegal; 
but,  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  it  had  been  the  practice  of  his 
office  to  issue  such  warrants,  and  he  was  able  to  adduce  numerous 
precedents  to  sanction  the  procedure.  As  to  the  other,  and  far  more 
important  event,  be  it  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Grenville,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  first  proposed  to  tax  America,  there  was  but  one 
member  who  had  the  sense  and  manliness  to  oppose  him '.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  said  that  his  proposition  to  tax  America  was  productive  of 
the  greatest  calamities  to  the  country,  the  House  of  Commons,  almost 
without  an  exception,  is  implicated  in  the  charge.  Another  consideration 
arises  as  to  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Grenville  in  our  lamentable  struggle 
with  America.  No  one  has  accused  him  of  insincerity.  He  believed 
that  Great  Britain  had  the  right,  he  believed,  also,  that  she  had  the 

'  General  Conway. 
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power  to  tax  America.     In  maintaining  the  latter  position,  perhaps  CHAP, 
he  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  mistaken.     Had  no  opposition  to  the    ngo. 
tax,  within  our  own  houses  of  parUament  arisen,  it  is  probable  that  it """     ~~ 
would  not  have  been  resisted,  for  some  years  at  least,  by  America. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Grenville  it  was   opposed   by  one  who  never 
allowed   any  temporising  consideration  to  deter  him  from  asserting 
what  he  considered  the  great  cause  of  independence.     Mr.  Pitt,  in 
lanofuasfe  that  would  have  excited  the  coldest  breast,  declared  that  we 
had  no  rio-ht  whatever  to  tax   the  colonies.     Other  senators  echoed 
his  opinions.     Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  flame,  already  kindled 
in  America,  should  be  fanned  by  a  breath  hke  this  into   a   fire  un- 
quenchable !     Mr.  Grenville  was  not  answerable  for  this  \ 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  now  made  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
This  nobleman  was  born  November  3,  1718.  He  succeeded  his  grand- 
father in  the  earldom  during  his  minority,  and  subsequently  became 
an  able  and  intelligent  speaker  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Constituted 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  as- 
sisted in  arranging  those  preliminaries  of  peace  which  were  ratified  in 
October,  1748.  He  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1754, 
and  discharged  his  official  duties  with  sufficient  ability;  but  his  private 
life  was  irregular  and  immoral,  and  he  was  far  from  possessing  the 
esteem  of  the  public  \  Several  other  changes  in  the  Boards  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Admiralty  at  this  time  took  place. 

The  assertions  respecting  the  clandestine  administration  of  Lord 
Bute,  for  many  years  posterior  to  his  ostensible  resignation,  have  been 
so  repeatedly  advanced  that  they  have  generally  been  regarded  as  irre- 
fragably  true.  But  allowing  them  to  be  in  some  respects  correct,  they 
must,  upon  the  whole,  be  considered  as  gross  exaggerations.  That 
Lord  Bute  possessed  considerable  influence  with  the  ministry  which 


f  See  a  very  high  character  of  Mr.  Grenville  in  Knox's  Extra-Official  State-Papers. 
5  In  September,  1763,  Lord  Sandwich  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1771 ,  he  was  ajain 
appointed  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     He  died  in  1792. 
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CHAP,  succeeded  him,  and  that  many  of  the  subsequent  negociations  respect- 
1763.  '"g  tl^^  great  ofllices  of  government  were  conducted  by  him,  appears  to 
'  ~  '"  be  certain  :  but  that  men  of  talent,  integrity,  and  high  birth  were  the 
passive  instruments  of  his  will,  is  a  charge  as  improbable  as  it  is  de- 
grading, and  which  certainly  has  never  been  proved.  In  retiring  from 
office,  Lord  Bute  probably  desired  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of  power 
which  he  himself  was  not  able  precisely  to  define.  His  favor  with  the 
sovereign  naturally  rendered  his  influence  of  importance  ;  but  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  succeeding  administrations  clearly  shews  that  they 
frequently  asserted  their  own  independence. 

At  this  time  the  public  attention,  which  before  had  been  fre- 
quently turned  towards  a  periodical  paper  and  its  author,  was  now 
wholly  engrossed  by  them.  The  North  Briton,  whose  attacks  it  was 
supposed  had  partly  occasioned  the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  was 
now  directed  against  his  successors.  On  the  23rd  April  the  forty-fifth 
number  of  that  paper  appeared.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
largely  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  discussed.  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  a  political  adventurer,  possessing  insolence  and  intrepidity 
in  their  utmost  degree,  restrained  by  no  sense  of  decency  or  pro- 
priety, but  solely  bent  upon  retrieving  his  desperate  fortunes. 

The  apprehension  of  Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  general  warrant  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  oftlce,  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  and  his  sub- 
sequent enlargement,  upon  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  are  facts 
upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Lord  Temple,  conceiving  the 
proceedings  of  the  government,  in  this  instance,  oppressive  and  illegal, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  Being  directed,  as  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Buckinghamshire,  to  signify  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was  colonel  of 
the  militia  of  that  county,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission,  he 
conveyed  the  intimation  in  terms  of  compliment  towards  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  of  regret  on  his  own  part  for  the  duty  which  he  was  commanded 
to  perform.  This  was  resented  by  the  government.  Lord  Temple 
was  dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieutenantcy  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 
his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Counsellors. 
Although  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion  against  the  illegality  of  general  warrants 
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was  early  formed,  it  led  not  to  the  slightest  association  with  Mr.  chap. 
Wilkes.     He  disliked  and  despised  the  individual  whilst  he  condemned    1753 
the  hieasures  which  were  adopted  against  him.  == 

The  ministry  were  thrown  into  much  perplexity  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont'  on  the  20th  August,  1763.  There 
were  various  conjectures  as  to  his  successor.  Lord  Sandwich's 
appointment  was  by  many  considered  probable,  and  that  Charles 
Townshend  would  succeed  to  the  Admiralty.  Others  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  be  made  Secretary  of  State.  Lord 
Bute  was  himself  anxious  to  form  an  administration  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  For  this  purpose  he  commissioned  Sir  Harry  Erskine 
to  obtain  for  him  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  through  the  interest  of 
Alderman  Beckford. 

The  subsequent  very  Important  and  extraordinary  proceedings 
are  thus  related  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  letter  to  his  son. 

"  Wimpole,  September  4,  1763. 

"  I  have  heard  the  whole  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  on 
Friday  morning  de  source  from  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  as  strange  as  it  is 
long,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  transaction  that  ever 
happened  in  any  court  in  Europe,  even  in  times  as  extraordinary  as 
the  present. 

"  It  began,  as  to  the  substance,  by  a  message  from  my  Lord 
B — e  to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  Hayes,  through  my  Lord  Mayor,  to  give  him 
the  meeting  privately  at  some  third  place.  This  his  Lordship,  (Lord 
B.)  afterwards  altered  by  a  note  from  himself,  saying,  that  as  he  loved 
to  do  things  openly,  he  would  come  to  Mr.  Pitt's  house  in  Jermyn 
Street  in  broad  day-light.  They  met,  accordingly,  and  Lord  B — e, 
after  the  first  compliments,  frankly  acknowledged  that  his  ministry 
could  not  go  on,  and  that  the  *  *  *  *  was  convinced  of  it,  and 
therefore   he  (Lord  B.)  desired  that  Mr.   Pitt  would  open  himself 

"  Charles  Wyndham,  first  Earl  of  Egremont  of  that  name,  sou  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Wyndhara, 
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CHAP,  frankly  and  at  large,  and  tell  him  his  ideas  of  things  and  persons  with 
1763.    the  utmost  freedom.     After  much  excuse  and  hanging  back,  Mr.  Pitt 

^^^^''^''^  did  so,  with  the  utmost  freedom  indeed,  though  with  civility.  Lord 
B — e  heard  with  great  attention  and  patience,  entered  into  no  de- 
fence, but  at  last  said,  '  If  these  are  your  opinions,  why  should  you 
not  tell  them  to  the  *  *  *  *  himself,  who  will  not  be  unwilling  to 
hear  you  V  '  How  can  I,  my  Lord,  presume  to  go  to  the  *  *  ♦  *, 
who  am  not  of  his  council,  nor  in  his  service,  and  have  no  pretence 
to  ask    an  audience  ?    The  presumption  would  be  too   great.'     '  But 

suppose  his  M y  should  order  you  to  attend   him,  I  presume.  Sir, 

you  would  not  refuse  it.'  '  The  *  *  *  *'s  command  would  make  it 
my  duty,  and  I  should  certainly  obey  it.' 

"  This    was   on    last  Thursday   se'nnight\     On   the    next  day 
(Friday)  Mr.  Pitt  received  from  the  *  *  *  *  an  open  note,  unsealed, 

requiring  him  to  attend  his  M y  on  Saturday  noon,  at  the  Q 's 

palace,  in  the  park.  In  obedience  hereto,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on  Saturday, 
at  noon-day,  through  the  Mall  in  his  gouty  chair,  the  boot  of  which, 
(as  he  said  himself,)   makes  it  as  much   known  as  if  his  name  was 

writ  upon  it,  to  the  Q 's  palace.     He  was  immediately  carried 

into  the  closet,  received  very  graciously,  and  his  M y  began  in 

Uke  manner,  as  his  quondam  favorite  had  done,  by  ordering  him  to 
tell  him  his  opinion  of  things  and  persons  at  large,  and  with  the  ut- 
most freedom ;  and,  I  think,  did,  in  substance,  make  the  like  confes- 
sion, that  he  thought  his  present  ministers  could  not  go  on.  The 
audience  lasted  three  hours,  and  Mr.  Pitt  went  through  the  wholej 
upon  both  heads,  more  fully  than  he  had  done  to  Lord  B — e,  but 

with  great  complaisance  and  douceur  to  the  *  *  *  *  ;  and  his  M y 

gave  him  a  very  gracious  accueil,  and  heard  with  great  patience  and 
attention.  And  Mr.  Pitt  aflirms  that,  in  general,  and  upon  the  most 
material  points,  he  appeared  by  his  manner,  and  many  of  his  expres- 
sions, to  be  convinced.  Mr.  Pitt  went  through  the  infirmities  of  the 
peace,  the  things  necessary,  and  hitherto  neglected,  to  improve  and 

'  August  25. 
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preserve  it;  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  both  foreign  and  do-  CHAP, 
mestic ;   the  great  Whig  famihes  and  persons  who  had  been  driven    nya. 
from  his  Majesty's  council  and  service,  which  it  would  be  for  his  in- 
terest to  restore.     In  doing  this  he  repeated  many  names,  upon  which 

his  M y  told  him  there  was  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  he  wished 

he  would  write  them  down.  Mr.  Pitt  humbly  excused  himself,  say- 
ing, that  would  be  too  much  for  him  to  take  upon  him,  and  he  might, 
upon  his  memory,  omit  some  material  persons,  which  might  be  sub- 
ject to  imputation.  The  *  *  *  *  still  said  he  liked  to  hear  him,  and 
bid  him  go  on,  but  said,  now  and  then,  that  his  honor  must  be  con- 
sulted ;  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  answered  in  a  very  courtly  manner.     His 

M y  ordered  him   to  come  again  on  Monday,  which  he  did,  to 

the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  public  manner. 

"  Here  comes  in  a  parenthesis,  that  on  Sunday  Mr.  Pitt  went  to 
Claremont,  and  acquainted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  the  whole, 
fully  persuaded,  from  the  *  *  *  *'s  manner  and  behaviour,  that  the 
thing  would  do,  and  that  on  Monday  the  outlines  of  the  nevv  arrange- 
ment would  be  settled.  This  produced  the  messages  to  those  Lords 
who  were  sent  for.  Mr.  Pitt  undertook  to  write  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle to  myself. 

"  But  behold  the  catastrophe  of  Monday  '.  The  *  *  *  *  re- 
ceived him  equally  graciously ;  and  that  audience  lasted  near  two 
hours.     The  *  *  *  *  began,  that  he  had  considei'ed  of  what  had  been 

said,  and  talked  still  more  strongly  of  his  honor.     His  M y  then 

mentioned  Lord  Northumberland  for  the  treasury,  still  proceeding 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  change.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  hesitated  an 
objection — that  certainly  Lord  Northumberland  might  be  considered, 
but  that  he  should  not  have  thought  of  him  for  the  treasury.     His 

M y  then  mentioned  Lord  Halifax  for  the  treasury. — Mr.  Pitt 

said,  '  Suppose  your  M y  should   think   fit  to  give  his  Lordship 

the  paymaster's  place.'     The  *  *  *  *  replied,  '  But,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  had 

'  August  29. 
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CHAP,  designed  that  for  poor  G.  Grenville,     He  is  your  near  relation,  and 
1763.    you  once  loved  him.'     To  this  the  only  answer  made  was  a  low  bow. 

~  And  now  here  comes  the  bait. — '  Why,'  says  his  M y,  '  should 

not  Lord  Temple  have  the  treasury  ?  You  could  go  on  then  very 
well.'  '  Sir,  the  person  whom  you  shall  think  iit  to  honor  with  the 
chief  conduct  of  your  affairs,  cannot  possibly  go  on  w  ithout  a  trea- 
sury connected  with  him ;  but  that  alone  will  do  nothing.  It  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  the  great  families  who  have  supported  the  re- 
^  olution  government,  and  other  great  persons,  of  whose  abilities  and 
integrity  the  public  ha\e  had  experience,  and  who  have  weight  and 

credit  in  the  nation,     I  should  only  deceive  your  M y  if  I  should 

leave  you  in  an  opinion  that  I  could  go  on,  and  your  M y  make 

a  solid  administration  on  any  other  foot.'  '  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  see, 
(or  I  fear,)  this  won't  do.  My  honor  is  concerned,  and  I  must 
support  it.' — Et  sic  Jinita  est  fahula.  ios  valcte,  but  I  cannot, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  add  plaudite.  I  have  made  my  skeleton 
larger  than  I  intended  at  first,  and  I  hope  you  will  understand  it. 
Mr.  Pitt  professes  himself  firmly  persuaded  that  my  Lord  B — e  was 
sincere  at  first,  and  that  the  *  *  *  *  was  in  earnest  the  first  day ;  but 
that  on  the  intermediate  day,  Sunday,  some  strong  effort  was  made, 
which  produced  the  alteration. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  likewise  affirms,  that  if  he  was  examined  upon  oath, 
he  could  not  tell  upon  what  this  negociation  broke  off",  whether 
upon  any  particular  point,  or  upon  the  general  complexion  of  the 
whole. 

"  It  will  certainly  be  given  out,  that  the  reason  was  the  unrea- 
sonable extent  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan — a  general  rout ;  and  the  minority, 
after  having  complained  of  proscriptions,  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
scribe the  majority.  I  asked  Mr.  Pitt  the  direct  question,  and  he 
assured  me  that,  although  he  tliought  himself  obliged  to  name  a  great 
many  persons  for  his  own  exculpation,  yet  he  did  not  name  above 
five  or  six  for  particular  places.  I  must  tell  you  that  one  of  these 
■was  your  humble  servant,  for  the  president's  place.  This  was  entirely 
without   my  authority  or  privity.     But  the   ****'§  answer  was, 
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'  Why,  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  vacant  and  ready  for  him,  and  he  knows  he   chap. 
may  have  it  to-morrow  if  he  thinks  fit.^  J7g3 

"  I  conjectured  that  this  was  said  with  regard  to  what  had  passed 
with  poor  Lord  Egremont,  which  made  me  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
Mr.  Pitt  in  general  what  had  passed  with  that  Lord,  (not  owning  that 
his  Lordship  had  offered  it  directly  in  the  *  *  *  *'s  name,)  and  what 
I  had  answered,  which  he,  in  his  way,  much  commended. 

"  This  obliges  me  to  desire  that  you  will  send  by  the  bearer  my 
letter  to  you,  which  you  were  to  communicate  to  my  Lord  Lyttleton, 
that  I  may  see  how  I  ha\  e  stated  it  there,  for  I  have  no  copy. 

"  I  shall  now  make  you  laugh,  though  some  parts  of  what  goes 
before  make  me  melancholy,  to  see  the  *  *  *  *  so  committed,  and  his 

M y   submitting  to  it,  &c.     But  what  I   mean  will  make  you 

laugh  is,  that  the  ministers  are  so  stung  with  this  admission,  that  they 
cannot  go  on,  (and  what  has  passed  on  this  occasion  will  certainly 
make  them  less  able  to  go  on,)  and  with  my  Lord  B — 's  having  thus 
carried  them  to  market  in  his  pocket ;  that  they  say  Lord  B — e  has 
attempted  to  sacrifice  them  to  his  own  fears  and  timidity ;  that  they 
do  not  depend  upon  him,  and  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.. 
And  I  have  been  very  credibly  informed,  that  both  Lord  Halifax  and 
George  Grenville  have  declared,  that  he  is  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  and 
reside  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more.  You  know  a  certain  cardinal  was 
twice  exiled  out  of  France,  and  governed  France  as  absolutely  whilst 
he  was  absent  as  when  he  was  present." 

The  condescension  of  George  the  Third  in  thus  discussing  with  a 
subject  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  desire  to  reconcile  diftb- 
rences  and  form  an  administration  upon  a  popular  basis,  are  most 
honorable  to  his  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  sovereign.  It  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  his  Majesty  did  not  previously  weigh  the  probable 
issue  of  these  conferences,  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  interview 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  did  not  give  his  commands  in  a  manner  so  decided 
as  to  preclude  the  doubt  and  disappointment  which  subsequently  en- 
sued.    It  is  evident  from  Lord  Ilardvvicke's  statement  that  the  first 
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CHAF.  conference  closed  with  a  feeling  upon  both  sides,  that  the  negociation 
1763  would  end  in  the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  an  administration. 
What  then,  were  the  causes  which  intervened  to  produce  so  different 
a  result  ?  In  the  absence  of  certainty  upon  this  subject,  the  opinions 
of  contemporaries,  especially  of  the  able  and  disinterested,  would 
appear  to  be  most  deserving  of  attention.  Lord  Chesterfield,  how- 
ever, frankly  acknowledges  that  he  knew  not  those  causes,  but 
"  probably,"  says  he,  "  one  party  asked  too  much,  and  the  other 
would  grant  too  little'"."  By  consulting  Lord  Hardwlcke's  letter,  It 
appears  that,  although  the  King  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland should  be  appointed  to  the  Treasury,  and  George  Gren- 
ville  to  the  Paymastershlp,  he  was  willing  to  depart  from  this  arrange- 
ment provided  it  would  secure  unanimity ;  and  that  himself  proposed 
Lord  Temple  for  the  Treasury.  Nothing,  indeed,  denied  by  his  Ma- 
jesty or  demanded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  indicated  the  failure  of  any  point 
upon  which  the  negociation  hinged.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  upon 
the  day  which  intervened  between  the  King's  two  conferences  ^ith 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  signified  to  Lord  Bute  that  if  he  turned  out  the 
ministry,  his  own  impeachment  would  be  the  consequence  ;  and  that, 
alarmed  by  this  threat,  he  compounded  for  his  own  safety  by  allow- 
ing them  to  retain  their  places  ".  But  this  is  a  wild  conjecture.  Sup- 
posing that  Lord  Bute's  conduct  In  the  negociation  of  the  peace, 
(and  no  other  criminal  charge  has  ever  been  alleged  against  him,) 
really  subjected  him  to  impeachment,  with  what  decency  could  it 
have  been  brought  forward  by  those  who  for  a  whole  year  had  acted 
in  concert  with,  and  often  in  subordination  to  the  delinquent  ? 

The  opinion  of  a  living  writer,  I  think  approaches  nearest  to  the 
truth.  "  It  is  more  probable,"  says  Mr.  Adolphus,  alluding  to  an- 
other conjecture  as  to  the  King's  change  of  sentiment,  "  that  at  the 
first  interview,  the  King,  transported  with  Mr.  Pitt's  rapid  and  com- 
manding eloquence,  overlooked  the  inevitable  tendency  of  his  arrange- 
ment, that  of  subjecting  the  throne    to  the  domination  of  certain 

"  Lord  Chesterfield's  336th  letter  to  his  son. 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham. 
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powerful  families  ;  but  in  the  intermediate  day,  he  had  reflected  on  CHAP. 
the  subject,  and  when  the  second  conference  took  place,  although  he    j-g^ 
was  willing  to  assure  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends   a  complete  ascen-  == 
dancy  in  the  cabinet,  by  making  Lord  Temple   first  Lord    of  the 
Treasury,   Lord  Hardwicke  President  of  the  Council,  and  Mr,   Pitt 
Secretary  of  State,  yet  he  would  not  submit  to  the  exclusive  spirit, 
which  induced   Mr.  Pitt  to  attempt  filling  the  whole  council  board 
with  one  strong,  compact,  weighty  influence"." 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Granville,  the  president's  chair  had  re- 
mained for  some  time  vacant :  it  was  the  wish  of  Lord  Eo^remont  and 
of  Mr.  Grenville  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds  should  succeed  to  the  presi- 
dency ;  but  Lord  Bute  interposed,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
appointed ''.  The  great  strength  which  he  imparted  to  the  ministry, 
characterized  it  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  administration. 

On  the  Wednesday  subsequent  to  the  last  conference  with  which 
his  Majesty  honored  Mr.  Pitt,  that  gentleman  and  Lord  Temple  went 
to  St.  James's  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  King  ;  they  were  both  most  gra- 
ciously received,  and  his  Majesty  said  in  the  kindest  manner  to  Mr. 
Pitt, "  I  hope,  Sir,  you  have  not  suffered  by  standing  so  long  on  Mon- 
day." It  was  with  reference  to  this,  that  Mr.  Pitt  said  to  his  friends, 
"  His  Majesty  is  the  greatest  courtier  in  his  court." 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  15th  of  November  ^  The  instant 
the  Commons  had  returned  to  their  own  house  from  the  Lords,  Mr. 
Grenville  stated  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  King  to  inform  them 
that  his  Majesty,  having  received  information  that  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
a  member  of  that  house,  was  the  author  of  a  most  seditious  and  dan- 
gerous libel  published  since  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  had  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended  and  secured,  in  order  that  he  might  be  tried 


"  Adolphus's  History  of  England,  Vol.  i.  page  120. 

P  History  of  the  late  Minority. 

''  The  speeches  of  this  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  very  imperfectly  reported  in  Debrett. 
Horace  Walpole  gives  a  humorous  account  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.     He  says, 
"  Mr.  Pitt,  like  Almanzor,  fought  almost  singly,  and  spoke  forty  times;  the  first  time  in  the 
day  with  much  wit,  afterwards  with  little  energy." 
VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAP,  for  the  same  by  due  course  of  law ;  but  that  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been 
^753    discharged  out  of  custody  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  upon  ac. 
'"'^'^'''^'^^  count  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the  house,  and  having,  when 
called  upon  by  the  legal  process  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  de- 
clined to  appear,  and  answer  to  an  information  exhibited  against  him 
by  the  Attorney-general,  his  Majesty,  desirous  of  shewing  all  possible 
attention  to  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and,  at  the  same  time,  think- 
ing it  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  suffer  the  public  justice  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  eluded,  had  directed  the  said  libel,  with  copies  of  the 
examinations  upon  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  and  secured, 
to  be  laid  before  the   House  for  their  consideration.     The   House 
accordingly  proceeded  in  this  course,  and  resolved,  (upon  a  division 
of  273  against  111,)  "  that  the  forty-fifth  number  of  the  North  Bnton 
was  a  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel,  containing  expressions  of 
the  most  unexampled  insolence  and  contumely  towards  his  Majesty, 
the  grossest  aspersions  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  most 
audacious  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature,"  &:c.     It 
was  next  resolved  that  the  said  paper  should  be  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman.     Mr.  Pitt,  although  he  did  not  in  other 
respects  concur  with  Mr.  Grenville,  acquiesced  in  condemning  the 
libel. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  presented  himself  several  times  to  the 
House,  was  now  admitted  to  speak.  He  stated,  in  strong  language, 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  adopted  against  him  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  now  stand  in  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  submitting  with  the  utmost  deference  the  whole  case  to  their 
justice  and  wisdom,  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  after  this  impor- 
tant business  has,  in  its  full  extent,  been  maturely  weighed,  you  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  I  am  entitled  to  privilege,  I  shall  then  be  not  only 
ready,  but  eagerly  desirous,  to  waive  that  privilege,  and  to  put  myself 
upon  a  jury  of  my  country." 

This  address  evinced  much  artifice.  The  expressed  reliance 
upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament,  was  calculated  to 
soften  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  whilst  the  appeal 
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to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  seems  intended  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  CHAP, 
people  \  1763. 

The  farther  consideration  of  the  question,  which  the  King's  mes-  ^^^"^^"^^ 
sage  and  Mr.  Wilkes's  complaint  involved,  was  adjourned  to  the  23rd 
of  November.  A  motion  was  then  made,  "  That  the  privilege  of  Par- 
liament does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and  publishing  sedi- 
tious libels,  nor  ought  it  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  laws  in  the  speedy  and  effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and 
dangerous  an  offence."  The  debate  which  arose  upon  this  was  ad- 
journed to  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Pitt,  although  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout,  attended  upon 
this  occasion. 

"  He  spoke '  strongly  against  this  surrender  of  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  and 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  No  man,  he  said,  could 
condemn  the  paper  or  libel  more  than  he  did ;  but  he  would  come  at 
the  author  fairly,  not  by  an  open  breach  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
contempt  of  all  restraint.  This  proposed  sacrifice  of  privilege  was 
putting  every  member  of  Parliament,  who  did  not  vote  with  the  mi- 
nister, under  a  perpetual  terror  of  imprisonment.  To  talk  of  an  abuse 
of  privilege,  was  to  talk  against  the  constitution,  against  the  very 
being  and  life  of  Parliament.  It  was  an  arraignment  of  the  justice  ' 
and  honor  of  Parliament,  to  suppose  that  they  would  protect  any  cri- 
minal whatever.  Whenever  a  complaint  was  made  against  any  mem- 
ber, the  House  could  give  him  up.  This  privilege  had  never  been 
abused  ;  it  had  been  reposed  in  Parliament  for  ages.  But  take  away 
this  privilege,  and  the  whole  Parliament  is  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the 

'  Of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  November,  Horace  Walpole  says, 
"  We  sat  till  eight,  on  the  Address,  which  yet  passed  without  a  negative.  We  had  two  very 
long  speeches  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Grenville  ;  many  fine  parts  in  each.  Mr.  Pitt  has  given 
the  latter  some  strong  words,  yet  not  so  many  as  were  expected." — H.  Walpole's  Letters  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  p.  11. 

'  This  speech  is  taken  from  Debrett. 

G  2 
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CHAP,  crown. — This  privilege  having  never  been  abused,  why  then  is  it  to 
1763.  be  voted  away  ?  Parhament,  he  said,  had  no  right  to  vote  away  its 
"^^^"^"^^^  privileges.  They  were  the  inherent  rights  of  the  succeeding  members 
of  that  House,  as  well  as  of  the  present ;  and  he  doubted  whether  the 
sacrifice  made  by  that  House  was  valid  and  conclusive  against  the 
claim  of  a  future  Parliament.  With  respect  to  the  paper  itself,  or  the 
libel  which  had  given  pretence  for  this  request  to  surrender  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament,  the  House  had  already  voted  it  a  libel — he 
joined  in  that  vote.  He  condemned  the  whole  series  of  North 
Britons  ;  he  called  them  illiberal,  unmanly,  and  detestable.  He  ab- 
horred all  national  reflections.  The  King's  subjects  were  one  people. 
Whoever  divided  them  was  guilty  of  sedition.  His  Majesty's  com- 
plaint was  well-founded,  it  was  just,  it  was  necessary.  The  author  did 
not  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  human  species — he  was  the 
blasphemer  of  his  God,  and  the  libeller  of  his  King'.  He  had  no 
connexion  with  him.  He  had  no  connexion  with  any  such  writer. 
He  neither  associated  nor  communicated  with  any  such.  It  was  true 
that  he  had  friendships,  and  warm  ones;  he  had  obligations,  and  great 
ones;  but  no  friendships,  no  obligations,  could  induce  him  to  approve 
what  he  firmly  condemned.  It  might  be  supposed  that  he  alluded  to 
his  noble  relation  (Lord  Temple) ".  He  was  proud  to  call  him  his 
relation  ;  he  was  his  friend,  his  bosom  friend,  whose  fidelity  was  as 
unshaken  as  his  virtue.  They  went  into  oflice  together,  and  they 
came  out  together ;  they  had  lived  together,  and  would  die  together. 
He  knew  nothing  of  any  connexion  with  the  writer  of  the  libel.  Jf 
there  subsisted  any,  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  it.  The  dignity, 
the  honor  of  Parliament  had  been  called  upon  to  support  and  protect 

'  According  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  making  these  strong  declarations  was 
hypocritical  towards  the  public,  and  deceitful  towards  himself.  Mr.  Pitt,  according  to  Wilkes, 
had  seen  and  approved  the  Essay  on  Woman.  This  is  a  heavy  accusation,  but  who  will  believe 
it?  It  rests  upon  the  single  assertion  of  a  libeller  by  profession.  The  manliness  and  dignity  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  general  character  amply  refute  the  imputation  of  conduct  which  would  have  been  as 
imprudent  as  base. 

°  Lord  Temple  supported  Wilkes  in  the  wannest  manner,  not  only  by  his  countenance,  but 
with  his  purse. 
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the  purity  of  his  Majesty's  character;  and  this  they  had  done,  by  a  CHAP, 
strong  and  decisive  condemnation  of  the  Hbel,  which  his  Majesty  had    176:3. 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.     But  having  done  this, 
it  was  neither  consistent  with  the  honor  and  safety  of  ParUament,  nor 
with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  to  go  one  step  farther. 
The  rest  belonged  to  the  courts  below." 


O" 


Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  suftfered  from  gout  and  fever,  and  came  on 
crutches  and  wrapped  in  flannel,  quitted  the  House  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech,  being  unable  to  remain  till  the  division. 

By  the  obscenity  of  one  publication ",  and  the  wantonness  of  his 
attacks  upon  an  individual  \  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  addition  to  legal  prose- 
cutions and  parliamentary  complaints,  had  drawn  upon  himself  the 
disgust  of  all  serious  men ;  and  involved  himself  in  a  personal  duel. 
When  he  was  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  wound 
which  he  received  in  that  duel,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  1764. 
France,  and  wait  till  a  change  in  the  administration  might  produce 
dispositions  more  favorable  to  himself.  On  the  20th  January,  1764, 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  new  writ 
was  issued  for  Aylesbury. 

On  the  14th  February,  it  was  moved  by  Sir  W.  Meredith  "  that 
a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and  seizing  the  authors,  printers, 
and  publishers  of  a  seditious  libel,  together  with  their  papers,  is  not 
warranted  by  law."  The  House  having  sat  till  past  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  loth",  the  question  to  adjourn  till  the  17th  was 
put,  and  carried  by  a  small  majority ".  On  the  17th,  an  amendment 
to  Sir  W.  Meredith's  motion  was  made  to  this  effect,  "  although  such 
warrant  has  been  issued  according  to  the  usage  of  ofKce,  and  has 
been  frequently  produced  to,  (and,  so  far  as  appears  to  this  House, 
the  validity  thereof  has  never  been  debated  in,)  the  court  of  King's 

^  Essay  on  Woman.  y  Mr.  S.  Martin. 

'  Horace  Walpole  says  that  Mr.  Pitt  bore  a  part  in  this  excessively  protracted  debate  with  his 

usual  spirit. 

^  208  against  184. 
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CHAP.  Bench,  but  the  parties  thereupon  have  been  frequently  bailed  by  the 
1764.    said  court."     The  motion,  thus  amended,  was  the  one  which  the 
""^""^"^^  House  eventually  adopted  as  the  question  to  be  discussed. 

In  justification  of  the  measures  wliich  the  ministry  had  adopted 
in  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  much  stress  was  laid  on  prece- 
dents, and  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  was  instanced  as  a  sanction  of 
the  principle  upon  which  they  had  proceeded.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Pitt  discriminated  admirably  between  the  two  cases,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  speech  '' : 

"  He  began  with  observing,  that  all  which  the  crown  had  de- 
sired, all  which  ministers  had  wished,  was  accomplished  in  the  convic- 
tion and  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  it  was  now  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  do  justice  to  the  nation,  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  law.  Mi- 
nisters had  refused  to  lay  the  warrant  before  the  House,  because  they 
were  conscious  of  its  illegality.  And  yet  these  ministers,  he  said,  who 
affect  so  much  regard  for  liberty  and  the  constitution,  are  ardently 
desirous  of  retaining  for  themselves,  and  for  their  successors,  a  power 
to  do  an  illegal  act.  Neither  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  nor  the 
minister  himself,  had  attempted  to  defend  the  legahty  of  this  war- 
rant. Whenever  goaded  upon  the  point,  they  had  evaded  it.  He 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  man  to  be 
found  of  sufficient  profligacy  to  defend  this  warrant,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  legality.  It  was  no  justification,  he  said,  that  general  warrants 
had  been  issued.  Amongst  the  warrants  which  were  laid  before  the 
House,  to  shew  the  practice  of  office,  there  were  two  which  had  been 
issued  by  himself;  but  they  were  not  against  libels.  One  was,  for  the 
seizure  of  a  number  of  persons  on  board  a  ship  going  to  France ;  the 
other  for  apprehending  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  a  suspected  fo- 
reigner ;  and  both  in  a  time  of  war  with  France.  Upon  issuing  the  latter 
warrant,  he  consulted  his  friend  the  Attorney-General,  (Mr.  Pratt, 
afterwards  Lord  Camden),  who  told  him  the  warrant  would  be  illegal, 
and  if  he  issued  it  he  must  take  the  consequences  ;  nevertheless,  pre- 

''  Taken  from  Debrett. 
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ferring  the  general  safety,  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger,  to  every  chap. 
personal  consideration,  he  run  the  risk,  as  he  would  of  his  head,  had    1764. 
that  been  the  forfeit,  upon  the  like  motive,  and  did  an  extraordinary  ===^ 
act,  against  a  suspicious  foreigner,  just  come  from  France  ;  and  who 
was  concealed  at  different  times,  in  different  houses.     The  real  exi- 
gency of  the  case,  of  the  time,  and  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  thing, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  always  justify  a  secretary  of  state,  in  every  ex- 
traordinary act  of  power.     In  the  present  case,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  general  warrant.     Ministers  knew  all  the  parties.     The  plea  of 
necessity  could  not  be  urged  ;  there  was  no  pretence  for  it.     The  na- 
tion was  in  perfect  tranquillity.     The  safety  of  the  state  was  in  no 
danger.     The  charge  was,  the  writing  and  publishing  a  libel.     What 
Avas  there  in  this  crime  so  heinous  and  terrible,  as  to  require  this  for- 
midable instrument ;  which,  like  an  inundation  of  water,  bore  down 
all  the  barriers  and  fences  of  happiness  and  security  ?     Parliament 
had  voted  away  its  own  privilege,  and  laid  the  personal  freedom  of 
every  representative  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  his  Majesty's  At- 
torney-General.    Did  Parliament  see  the  extent  of  this  surrender, 
which  they  had  made  ?     Did  Parliament  see  that  they  had  decided 
upon  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  people,  by  subjecting  their  repre- 
sentatives to  a  restraint  of  their  persons,  whenever  the  ministers  or  the 
Attorney-General  thought  proper  ?     The  extraordinary  and  wanton 
exercise  of  an  illegal  power,  in  this  case,  admits  of  no  justification,  nor 
even  palliation.     It  was  the   indulgence  of  a   personal  resentment 
against  a  particular  person :  and  the  condemnation  of  it  is  evaded 
by  a  pretence  that  is  false,  is  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  an  imposition 
on  the  House.     We  are  told  that  this  warrant  is  pendente  lite  ;  that 
it  will  come  under  judicial  decision,  in  the  determinations  of  the 
court  on  the  bills  of  exceptions  ;  and,  therefore,  that  Parliament  ought 
not  to  declare  any  judgment  upon  the  subject.     In  answer  to  this,  he 
said,  that  whenever  the  bills  of  exceptions  came  to  be  argued,  it 
would  be  found,  that  they  turned  upon  other  points.     Upon  other 
points,  he  repeated.     He  was  confident  in  his  assertion.     He  con- 
cluded with   saying,  that  if  the  House  negatived  the  motion,  they 
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CHAP,  would  be  the  disgrace  of  the  present  age,  and  the  reproach  of  pos- 
1764.    terity  ;  who,  after  sacrificing  their  own  privileges,  had  abandoned  the 
'    liberty  of  the  subject,  upon  a  pretence  that  was  wilfully  founded  in 
error,  and  manifestly  urged  for  the  purpose  of  delusion." 

After  some  other  members  had  spoken,  it  was  moved  that  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned  to  that  day  four  months.  The  discussion 
which  followed  related  to  so  interesting  a  subject  that  it  has  been  de- 
scribed by  three  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ' — Sir  George 
Yonge,  Sir  William  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend.  The 
following  is  a  passage  in  the  account  of  it  given  by  Mr.  C.  Towns- 
hend :  "  In  the  debate,  neither  the  minister  himself,  nor  the  Attorney- 
General  defended  the  legality  of  the  warrant.  The  Marquis  of 
Granby,  and  many  others  who  voted  for  adjourning  the  debate,  ex- 
pressly declared  their  detestation  of  the  practice,  and  their  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  preventing  a  measure  so  dangerous  to  liberty ;  and 
the  whole  defence  of  that  day  consisted  in  arguing  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  deciding  in  Parliament  a  question  then  depending  in  a  court 
of  judicature.  They,  who  maintained  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
the  motion,  endeavoured  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  question,  the  violence  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  power  of  Parliament  exercised  in  similar  cases,  and  the 
reproach  of  leaving  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  a  case  of  such  noto- 
riety, suspended  by  a  court  of  law,  upon  the  pretence  of  bills  of  ex- 
ceptions, which,  when  examined,  would  be  found  to  turn  upon  other 
points,  and  where  the  decision  in  this  matter  of  universal  interest 
might  be  long  kept  in  suspence,  at  the  will  even  of  the  very  party 
accused.  Upon  a  motion  being  made  to  adjourn  the  debate  for  four 
months,  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  234  for  the  question,  and  220 
against  it ;  by  which  this  great  constitutional  question,  perhaps  the 
most  important  that  ever  animated  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  has  been 
put,  as  it  is  now  phrased,  into  a  due  course  of  trial  at  law  :  in  con- 

'  It  has,  however,  never  been  reported. 
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sequence  of  which  candid  reference  every  method  has  been  taken  to  CHAP, 
delay  the  suit  and  to  avoid  discussion  "."  j754 

On  the  8th  March  1764,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  "  for  regulating  the  mode  of  collection  by  excise,  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  subject  their  undoubted  right  of  trials  by  juries;  and  to 
restrain  by  penalties  any  abuses  of  the  officers  of  excise  contrary  to 
law." 

At  the  time  of  putting  this  question,  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  minority,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  were  absent.  The  consequence  of  the  absence  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  the  subsequent  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  opposition, 
are  thus  described  by  a  contemporary  writer.  "  By  the  absence  of 
these  two  principal  persons  at  that  critical  time,  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition instantly  cooled,  and  the  minister  as  suddenly  recovered  his 
strength.  The  probability  of  success  being  now  farther  removed  than 
ever,  they  began  to  break  with  one  another,  and  every  man  became 
jealous  of  his  friend's  being  reconciled  to  the  minister,  or  some  way 
or  other  making  his  peace  at  St.  James's  before  himself.  In  a  few 
weeks  desertion  and  dissatisfaction  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
party;  insomuch,  that  when  the  public  business  came  on,  that  is,  the 
plan  of  supplies,  which  every  opposition  has  thought  itself  bound  to 
oppose,  they  were  almost  totally  silent ;  which  gave  to  the  minister 
such  a  manifest  appearance  of  superiority,  that  it  had  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  what  are  called  the  Jli/mg  squadron,  a  considerable  part 
of  whom  had  joined  the  minority,  upon  the  late  probability  of  success 
from  that  quarter :  they  were  now  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their 
error,  that  they  returned  to  the  court  with  vows  of  the  most  faithful 
attachment.  The  session,  therefore,  ended  without  any  further  efforts 
of  the  minority '." 

^  Although  very  few  accounts  of  the  speeches  are  preserved,  the  questions  to  which  the  prose- 
cutions against  Wilkes  gave  rise  occasioned  the  House  to  sit  longer  and  later  than  upon  any 
former  occasion.  The  14th  February  is  said  to  have  produced  a  most  protracted  discussion,  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  sustained  a  part  with  his  usual  spirit. 

■=  History  of  the  late  Minority,  p.  290. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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CHAP.  Perhaps  no  man,  who  ever  Hved,  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  the 

1764.  pubhc  esteem  and  admiration,  or  for  so  long  a  period,  as  Mr.  Pitt. 
^^""^^^^  Nor  was  this  admiration  confined  to  his  own  countrymen,  or  to  verbal 
expressions.  Foreigners,  of  every  rank,  manifested  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  name  and  character  of  William  Pitt.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1764,  that  heroic  soldier,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick, came  to  England,  to  espouse  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Augusta,  a  sister  of  the  King's.  When  the  customary  ceremonies 
were  ended,  the  Prince  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  then  con- 
fined by  the  gout  at  Hayes.  The  meeting  between  these  great  men 
must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  and  as  gratif)'ing  to 
the  soldier  as  to  the  statesman ''.  I  have  said  that  the  public  admi- 
ration for  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  confined  to  verbal  expressions :  in  several 
instances  it  was  manifested  by  more  substantial  tokens.  The  reader 
will  recollect  the  bequest  which  he  received  from  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  If  it  be  said  that  this  legacy  proceeded  from  caprice, 
I  answer,  that  upon  this  supposition,  it  retlects  equal  honor  upon  the 
recipient.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Pitt  because  he  was  considered  by  the 
world  as  virtuous  and  public  spirited,  and  the  Duchess,  by  assigning 
the  legacy,  wished  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  same  character.  Thus 
we  find  the  miser  sometimes  endeavouring  to  be  thought  generous,  by 
a  contribution  to  some  charitable  institution.  In  both  cases,  however 
we  may  contemn  the  donors,  we  must  acknowledge  that  their  be- 
quests are  proofs  of  the  worth  and  general  estimation  of  the  objects 
upon  whom  they  were  conferred.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  died  in 
the  year  1764,  and  left  1000/.  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Sir  WiUiam  Pynsent,  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family  in  Somersetshire,  had  long  admired  the 
illustrious  commoner,  and  bequeathed  to  him  an  estate  of  nearly 
3000/.  a-year.     He  died  on  the  12th  January,  1765,  and  although 

"■  Horace  W^alpole,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  a  letter  dated  April  7,  1765,  says  : 
"  M.  de  Caraman  is  agreeable,  informed,  and  intelligent:  he  supped  at  your  brother's  t'other 
night,  after  being  at  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt's.  As  the  first  curiosity  of  foreigners  is  to  see  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  as  that  curiosity  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  world  to  gratify,  he  asked  me  if 
Mr.  Pitt  was  like  his  sister?  I  told  him,  Qu'ils  se  resembloient  comme  deux  gouttes  defeu." 
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there  was  a  contention  for  the  property,  the  will  of  the  testator  was  CHAP, 
confirmed '.  1765. 

Early  in  the  month  of  April,  1765,  the  King  was  attacked  by 
an  alarming  disorder.  Upon  his  Majesty's  recovery,  he  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  delivered  a  speech,  in  which,  after  the  mention 
of  his  late  indisposition,  the  following  passage  occurred.  "  I  propose 
to  your  consideration,  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  not 
be  expedient  to  vest  in  me  the  power  of  appointing,  from  time  to 
time,  by  instruments  in  writing,  under  my  sign  manual,  either  the 
Queen,  or  any  other  person  of  my  royal  family,  usually  residing  in 
Great  Britain,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  person  of  my  successor,  and 
the  regent  of  these  kingdoms,  until  such  successor  shall  attain  the 
age  of  eighteen  years ;  subject  to  the  like  restrictions  and  regulations 
as  are  specified  and  contained  in  an  act,  passed  upon  a  similar  occa- 
sion, in  the  24th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King,  my  royal  grand- 
father :  the  regent,  so  appointed,  to  be  assisted  by  a  council,  com- 
posed of  several  persons,  who,  by  reason  of  their  dignities  and  offices, 
are  constituted  members  of  the  council  established  by  that  act,  toge- 
ther with  those  whom  you  may  think  proper  to  leave  to  my  nomi- 
nation," 

This  speech  is  said  to  have  been  written    without  the  adnce,  I 
and,  indeed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ministry,  whose  conduct, } 

«  Writing  upon  this  subject,  Horace  Walpole  says ;  "  You  have  heard,  to  be  sure,  of  the 
great  fortune  that  is  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  a  Sir  William  Pynsent,  an  old  man  of  near 
ninety,  who  quitted  the  world  on  tlie  peace  of  Utrecht ;  and,  luckily  for  Mr.  Pitt,  lived  to  be  as 
angry  with  its  pendant,  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  did  not  send  you  the  first  report,  which  mounted 
it  to  an  enormous  sum  :  I  think  the  medium  account  is  2000/.  a-year,  and  30,000/.  in  money. 
This  Sir  W.  Pynsent,  whose  fame,  like  an  aloe,  did  not  blow  till  near  an  hundred,  was  a  sin- 
gularity." 

In  another  letter  he  says;  "  Do  you  know  that  Sir  W.  Pynsent  had  your  brother,  (Gene- 
ral Conway,)  in  his  eye  !  He  said  to  his  lawyer,  '  I  know  Mr.  Pitt  is  much  younger  than 
I  am,  but  he  has  very  bad  health :  as  you  will  hear  it  before  me,  if  he  dies  first,  draw  up  ano- 
ther will,  with  Mr.  Conway's  name  instead  of  Mr.  Pitt's,  and  bring  it  down  to  me  directly.' 
I  beg  Britannia's  pardon,  but  I  fear  I  could  have  supported  the  loss  on  these  grounds." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Conway  was  Horace  Walpole's  cousin,  and  most  inti- 
mate friend. 

H  2 
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CHAP,  upon  any  other  supposition,  was  extremely  reprehensible.  A  doubt 
I7g5  having  arisen  upon  the  construction  of  the  words,  "  or  any  other  of 
^^^"""^^^  the  royal  family ;"  it  was  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State ',  that  they 
applied  to  the  descendants  of  George  the  Second.  Such  an  exclu- 
sion of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  was,  naturally,  most  offensive 
to  the  King.  Upon  the  next  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Morton,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  name  of  the  Princess  should 
be  expressly  inserted.  The  House  divided  upon  this  question,  and 
the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  very  great  majority  ^ 

From  these  and  other  symptoms  it  plainly  appeared  that  the 
ministry  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign.  Desirous  of 
manifesting  their  indignation  against  the  man  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  King's  dissatisfaction  with  themselves,  and  perhaps 
anxious  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people,  the  ministry  now  adopted  a 
measure  which  for  ever  must  have  closed  the  door  of  royal  favor 
against  them.  At  once  they  removed  from  office  the  Lords  Northumber- 
land and  Holland,  the  intimate  friends  of  Lord  Bute,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Mackenzie  \  his  brother.  Before  the  difference  between  the  ministry 
and  Lord  Bute  had  reached  to  points  so  extreme,  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  latter  to  bring  Mr.  Pitt  into  office.  A  communication  was 
opened  with  that  gentleman,  and  with  his  relation  and  intimate  poli- 
tical associate,  Lord  Temple.  Desirous  of  promoting  the  public  welfare 
and  the  comfort  of  his  sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  con- 
descended to  become  the  channel  of  this  negociation. 

On  the  15th  May  his  Royal  Highness  sent  for  Lord  Temple  from 
Stowe,  and  informed  him  that  the  King,  having  resolved  to  change 
his  ministers,  was  desirous  of  engaging  the  services  of  his  Lordship, 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  their  friends.  But  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  know  their  conditions.  Lord  Temple  most  respectfully- 
assured  him  that  these  were  confined  to  the  following  few :  the  forming 


'  Lord  Halifax.  »  Ayes  167,  noes  37. 

^  The  Hon.  James  Stuart,  only  brother  of  Lord  Bute,  upon  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  his 
grandfather.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  assumed  his  name. 
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certain  foreign  alliances ;  the  restoration  of  those  officers,  both  civil  CHAP. 

.  •  •  •  XX 

and  military,  who  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  appointments ;  1755 
the  repeal  of  the  excise  on  cider;  the  total  and  full  condemnation  of 
general  warrants  and  of  the  seizure  of  papers.  His  Royal  Highness 
said,  that  he  sincerely  approved  of  these  conditions,  but  added,  that 
he  had  to  signify  his  Majesty's  desire  to  place  Lord  Northumberland 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  Lord  Temple  replied  that  "  he  never 
would  come  into  office  under  Lord  Bute's  Lieutenant '."  Here  the 
conference  broke  off. 

On  the  19th  May  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  sent  a  message  to 
Lord  Temple,  requesting  to  meet  him  at  Mr.  Pitt's  house  at  Hayes.  -- 
Before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Temple,  his  Royal  Highness  had  signi- 
fied to  Mr.  Pitt  the  King's  desires  with  regard  to  Lord  Northumber- 
land. Although  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  received  the  smallest  intimation 
of  Lord  Temple's  refusal  to  accede  to  that  proposition,  he  at  once 
pronounced  it  inadmissible.  He  assured  the  Duke  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  to  St.  James's,  if  he  could  carry  the  co?istitution  aloiig 
with  him. 

On  the  following  day  the  Duke  sent  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  assure  him  that  the  proposition  respecting  Lord 
Northumberland  would  be  relinquished,  provided  that  nobleman  was 
considered  in  some  other  way.  Mr.  Pitt  repeated  the  answer  which 
he  had  given  to  his  Royal  Highness  at  their  late  interview.  Upon 
the  return  of  Lord  Frederick,  the  Duke  offered  the  situation  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  desired  to  consult  Lord 
Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt.  His  Royal  Highness  conceiving  that  a  con- 
tinued negociation  would  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
without  producing  any  satisfactory  result,  advised  his  Majesty  to 
continue  his  present  servants.  It  was  doubtless  the  failure  of  this  ne- 
gociation with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Earl  Temple  which  rendered  the  ministry 
so  confident  of  their  stability,  and  induced  them  to  adopt  the  extra- 
ordinary measures  I  have  mentioned.     But  a  state  of  such  thraldom 

'  Lord  Northumberland  was  at  this  time  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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CHAP,  had  become  intolerable  to  the  Sovereign.    In  addition  to  the  removal 
XX.  ■ 

1765.    of  those  who  were  most  agreeable  to  the  King,  it  is  said  that  a  leading 

^^^'^^^^^  member  of  the  administration  had  conducted  himself  towards  his 
royal  master  in  a  manner  as  insulting  as  it  was  violent ''.  His  Majesty 
was  therefore  pleased  to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  who 
obeyed  the  summons  on  the  25th  June,  The  propositions  to  which 
they  were  required  to  accede  were :  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mackenzie,  the  appointment  of  Lord  Northumberland  to  the  oHlce  of 
Lord  Chamberlain,  the  continuation  of  certain  persons  in  their  respec- 
tive offices.  With  the  two  first  of  these  conditions  Mr.  Pitt  was  dis- 
posed to  comply,  but  required  an  explanation  with  regard  to  the  third. 
Lord  Temple  expressed  his  dislike  of  all  the  conditions,  and  thus  the 
conference  closed. 

His  Majesty,  after  experiencing  farther  humiliation  from  the 
ministry,  had  now  once  more  recourse  to  the  negociation  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  At  the  recommendation,  and,  indeed,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  exerted 
himself  to  form  an  jidministration.  This  was  speedily  arranged,  and 
on  the  10th  July  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  General  Conway'  were 
appointed  Secretaries  of  State.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  still  eager  to 
be  employed,  received  the  privy  seal".  u 

The  virtuous  Prince  to  whom  these  nominations  were  principally 

'  The  Duke  of  Bedford.— See  Junius,  Letter  23. 

'  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  only  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  The  reader  will  recollect 
that  he  was  employed  in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Rochefort.  He  had  been  a  groom 
of  the  bedchamber,  but,  in  April,  1 764,  was  dismissed  from  court  and  from  his  regiment  for 
his  opposition  to  government  upon  the  questions  respecting  general  warrants.  Both  himself 
and  his  friends  considered  that  he  was  hardly  treated.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  says:  "Mr.  Pitt  is  exceedingly  well-disposed  to  your  brother,  talks  highly  of  him, 
and  of  the  injustice  done  to  him,  and  they  are  to  meet  on  Ihe  first  convenient  opportunity." 
Although  not  possessing  great  abilities.  General  Conway  was  an  upright  and  most  respectable 
minister.  He  had  few  opportunities  of  evincing  military  talent,  but  his  courage  was  undoubted. 
He  was  made  a  Field-Marshal  in  1793,  and  died  in  1795. 

™  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  metaphorical  language,  calls  this  administration  a  political  arch,  and 
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owing,  lived  not  to.  assist  the  new  ministry  by  his  countenance  or  CHAP 
advice.  On  the  31st  of  October  his  Royal  Highness  was  seized  with  1765. 
a  disorder  of  which  he  had  felt  many  previous  symptoms,  and  which,  " 

within  a  very  short  time,  deprived  him  of  existence.  His  loss  was 
deeply  deplored  by  his  royal  nephew,  by  the  ministry,  and  by  the 
nation. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  renowned  Mr.  Burke  emerged  from 
comparative  obscurity,  and  began  to  occupy  a  portion  of  that  public 
attention  which  he  afterwards  so  widely  commanded.  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  introduction  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  to 
whom  he  now  became  Private  Secretary,  are  equally  honorable  to 
both  parties  °.  They  evince  the  frankness  and  confidence  of  the 
minister,  and  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  Secretary.  The  amazing  powers 
which  were  concentrated  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  must  render  him 
an  object  of  intense  and  universal  admiration.  In  the  union  of  inde- 
fatigable industry,  vast  comprehension,  splendid  imagination,  and 
facility  of  expression,  he  was,  perhaps,  never  surpassed.  He  was, 
however,  destitute  of  some  qualities,  without  which  no  statesman  can 
be  safely  trusted.  His  disposition  appears  to  have  been  vindictive", 
and  his  judgment  was  sometimes  overmastered  by  his  passions.  Be- 
twixt the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  himself  the  greatest  harmony 
subsisted.  He  was  indeed  greatly  indebted  to  his  Lordship,  and  his 
warm  nature  was  incapable  of  ingratitude.  Mr.  Burke's  talents  were 
constantly  exerted  in  assisting  and  defending  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration. 

The  attention  of  the  new  administration,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
country  in  general,  was  principally  engrossed  by  the  distressing  ac- 
counts received  from  America.     The  seeds  of  the  fatal  contest  which 


says :  "  It  will  certainly  require  repairs,  and  a  key-stone  next  winter ;  and  that  key-stone  will,  and 
necessarily  must  be,  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  true  he  might  have  been  that  key-stone  now,  and  would 
have  accepted  it,  but  not  without  Lord  Temple's  consent,  and  Lord  Temple  positively  refused." 
Letter  344. 

°  See  correspondence  of  Lord  Charlemont ;  and  Prior's  Life  of  Burke. 

"  I  think  this  is  apparent  from  the  violent  part  he  took  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
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CHAP,  was  about  to  ensue  between  England  and  her  colonies,  had  long  been 
1765.  sown,  and  now  began  to  appear.  The  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and 
the  prominent  part  which  was  taken  in  its  discussion  by  Mr.  Pitt 
render  some  considerations  of  it  necessary  in  this  place.  I  shall  first 
state  the  measures  adopted  by  former  ministers,  and  the  sentiments 
they  entertained  with  regard  to  that  right,  the  assertion  of  which  proved 
so  calamitous  to  Great  Britain — the  right  of  taxing  America. 

The  unexampled  expences  of  the  late  war  having  added  most 
heavily  to  the  burthens  of  the  country,  and  great  difficulty  having 
been  experienced  in  discovering  new  sources  of  revenue,  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Grenville  was  early  turned  to  America  with  a  view  to  taxation. 
The  point  to  which  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  might  justly 
be  extended  over  the  colonies  had  never  been  accurately  discussed  or 
defined.  In  England,  it  had  always  been  maintained  that  Parliament 
possessed  the  power  of  binding  them  in  every  case.  In  America,  opi- 
nions widely  different  from  these  and  from  one  another  prevailed 
upon  the  same  subject.  A  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies  by  authority  of 
Parliament  had  been  formed  so  early  as  the  year  1739-  This  was 
suggested  to  the  government  by  a  body  of  American  merchants,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Sir  W.  Keith,  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
proposition  was  made  to  levy  a  body  of  troops  and  to  station  them 
along  the  western  frontier  of  the  British  settlements  for  the  protection 
of  the  Indian  traders.  The  expence  of  this  establishment  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  produce  of  a  duty  to  be  imposed  by  Parliament 
upon  stamped  paper  and  parchment  throughout  the  colonies.  Sir  R. 
Walpole  did  not  encourage  this  expedient,  and  it  was  laid  aside  until 
the  year  1754.  But  although  the  idea  was  then  revived,  the  mo- 
mentous struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged  with  the  French  in  Ame- 
rica rendered  it  unsafe  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  the  colonists  by  car- 
rying it  into  execution.  It  was  accordingly  again  postponed  by  the 
ministers,  with  a  determination  to  enforce  it  whenever  the  termination 
of  hostilities  should  enable  them  to  do  so  with  safety.  The  proper 
opportunity,  they  thought,  had  now  arrived.  Almost  every  cause 
combined  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  render  Great  Britain  an  object  of 
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esteem  and  admiration  to  the  colonies.     Community  of  interest,  par-   CHAP. 
ticipation  in  danger  and  in  conquest  contributed  to   endear  recipro-     ^-^gg 
cally  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.    No  one  then  would  have  sup-  "^ 
posed  that  those  deadly  dissensions  were  preparing  which  caused  the 
effusion  of  so  much  blood,  and  severed  for  ever  America  from  Great 
Britain  : 


"  Quis  talia  fando 
MjTmidonum,  Dolopumve,  aut  duri  miles  Ulyssei 
Temperet  a  lachrymis  ?" 

The  first  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  America  arose  from  the 
enforcement  of  certain  regulations  adopted  by  the  British  government 
to  maintain  the  laws  of  trade,  and  to  prevent  smuggling.  This  was 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  duties  upon  certain  kinds  of  American  mer- 
chandize. The  fund  arising  from  these  duties  was  to  be  applied, 
under  the  direction  of  Parliament,  to  defray  the  future  charges  of  pro- 
tecting, defending,  and  securing  the  colonies.  This  bill  passed  through 
both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  5th  April,  1764. 
At  the  time  when  the  resolutions  upon  which  this  act  was  founded 
were  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  minister  brought  forward 
another  motion  to  the  following  effect :  "  That  towards  defraying  the 
expences  of  protecting  and  securing  the  colonies,  it  may  be  proper 
to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  in  the  colonies."  This  resolution, 
although  no  bill  was  introduced  upon  the  subject,  was  a  notice  to  the 
colonial  assemblies  that  the  British  treasury  stood  in  need  of  a  supply, 
and  indicated  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  it. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  commercial  regula- 
tions, the  resolution  with  regard  to  the  duties  on  stamps  excited  the 
most  lively  sensation  in  America.  The  right  assumed  by  Parliament 
to  tax  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  was  universally 
discussed,  and  generally  denied.  Petitions  to  the  King,  and  memo- 
rials to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  against  the  measure,  were  trans- 
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CHAP   mitted  to  England  by  several  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  the 
1765_    clamour  and  indignation  against  it  were  vehement  and  lasting. 

=^=^  But  Mr.  Grenville  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  persevering  in  his 

system  by  an  opposition  in  America  which  he  deemed  neither  founded 
in  justice  nor  capable  of  resisting  the  vigorous  resolution  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  When  he  brought  forward  his  celebrated 
act  for  imposing  stamp  duties  in  America  Mr.  Pitt  was  confined 
to  his  bed  by  indisposition,  and  unable  to  attend  the  House.  General 
Conway  was  single  in  denying  the  right  asserted  by  the  British  legis- 
lature to  tax  the  colonies. 

The  intelligence  that  the  stamp  act  had  received  the  royal  assent 
reached  New  England  sooner  than  the  other  provinces  of  America. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  inherited  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  ancestors,  who  left  Great  Britain  from  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. The  feeling  of  indignation  now  manifested  was  universal 
and  excessive.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  hung  out  their  colors  half 
mast  high,  in  token  of  the  deepest  mourning;  the  bells  rang  muffled; 
the  act  itself  was  printed  with  a  death's  head  affixed  to  the  place 
usually  occupied  by  the  stamp,  and  publicly  cried  in  the  streets 
under  the  title  of  "  England's  folly  and  America's  ruin ''/' 

The  other  colonies  were  not  backward  in  following  the  example 
of  New  England,  nor  were  their  exertions  confined  to  their  own  conti- 
nent. To  interest  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  against  the  mea- 
sures of  administration,  associations  were  formed  in  all  parts  of  Ame- 
rica for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  against 
the  use  of  those  imported  from  Great  Britain.  To  increase  their 
quantity  of  wool,  they  determined  to  kill  no  lambs,  and  by  this,  and 
every  other  method  in  their  power,  to  multiply  their  flocks  of  sheep. 
To  preclude  the  use  of  stamps,  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  justice 
were  suspended,  and  earnest  endeavours  were  made  to  settle  all  con- 
troversies by  arbitration.     Determined  a.s  was  this  resistance  to  the 


•■  Annual  Register  for  1765.    Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War.     Adolphus'  Great 
Britain.     Marshal's  Life  of  Washington. 
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stamp  act,  for  some  time,  in  America,  no  actual  disturbances  took  CHAP. 
place  until  the  month  of  August,  1765.  The  storm  which  had  long  j^^" 
been  gathering  then  burst  with  violence.  At  Boston  in  Massachusets  ^"^^""^^^ 
Bay,  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  principally  directed  against  several 
persons  in  official  situations  who  were  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the 
ministerial  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies.  Private  houses  and  public 
offices  were  pillaged,  and  the  documents  of  the  one  and  the  furniture 
of  the  other  committed  to  the  flames.  The  proceedings  of  the  popu- 
lace in  the  other  colonies,  although  less  violent  than  at  Boston,  were 
so  alarming  as  to  occasion  the  resignation  of  those  who  were  appointed 
to  distribute  ihe  stamps.  In  consequence  of  such  resignations  the 
custody  of  these  stamps,  upon  their  arrival  from  England,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  was  consigned  to  the  governors  of  the  respective 
provinces.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigilance  to  preserve  them, 
the  stamped  papers  were,  in  some  colonies,  seized  and  destroyed  by 
the  populace  ;  and  none  were  found  so  courageous  as  to  undertake 
their  distribution. 

Such  was  the  distressing  intelligence  received  from  America 
when  Parliament  assembled  on  the  17th  December.  His  Majesty 
addressed  them  from  the  throne  in  the  following  speech  : 

"  The  present  general  state  of  tranquillity  in  Europe  gave  me 
hopes  that  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  assemble  my  Parlia- 
ment sooner  than  is  usual  in  times  of  peace. 

"  But  as  matters  of  importance  have  occurred  in  some  of  my 
colonies  in  America,  which  will  demand  the  most  serious  attention  of 
Parliament;  and  as  farther  information  is  daily  expected  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  country,  of  which  I  shall  order  the  fullest  accounts 
to  be  prepared  for  your  consideration,  I  have  thought  fit  to  call  you 
now  together  in  order  that  opportunity  may  thereby  be  given  to 
issue  the  necessary  writs  on  the  many  vacancies  that  have  happened 
in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  last  session  ;  so  that  the  Parlia- 
ment may  be  full  to  proceed,  immediately  after  the  usual  recess,  on 
the  consideration  of  such  weighty  matters  as  will  come  before  you." 

I  2 
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CHAP.  After  addressing  the  King  upon  this  speech,  and  receiving  his 

j^^g  Majesty's  answer,  the  Houses  adjourned  to  the  14th  January,  1766. 
-  On  that  day  they  reassembled.  His  Majesty's  speech  was  now,  as 
upon  the  last  occasion,  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  recent  disturb- 
ances in  America.  Upon  the  usual  motion  for  an  address,  the  friends 
of  the  new  ministry  spoke  in  gentle  terms  of  those  disturbances, 
terming  them  only  occurrences.  This  gave  much  offence  to  the  late 
ministry  and  their  adherents.  In  the  debate  which  now  arose,  and  in 
those  which  subsequently  ensued  upon  this  most  important  question, 
three  modes  of  reasoning  were  adopted  with  regard  to  America. 
Two  of  these  were  positive,  the  third  was  intermediate.  The  party  of 
the  late  administration  maintained  that  the  right  of  taxation  was 
inseparable  from  that  of  legislation.  Upon  this  ground  they  urged 
the  danger  which  would  attend  all  our  future  regulations  with  regard 
to  America,  should  we  weakly  abandon  our  claims  upon  the  present 
occasion  by  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Camden  ^ 
and  a  few  other  senators,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  maintained  a 
very  opposite  opinion.  They  asserted  that  there  was  the  clearest 
distinction  between  the  right  of  legislation  and  that  of  taxation ;  and, 
whilst  they  maintained  that  "  the  legislative  power  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  colonies  was  sovereign  and  supreme,"  they  denied  our  right 
to  impose  taxes  upon  a  people  who  were  not  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. Upon  these  general  grounds  they  argued  that  as  we  had  no 
right  to  impose  any  internal  tax  upon  America,  the  particular  one, 
respecting  stamps,  should  be  "  repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and  im- 
mediately." The  greater  number  of  those  who  formed  the  present 
administration,  although  they  claimed  the  right  to  tax  America, 
were  desirous  of  avoiding  a  discussion  upon  that  particular  pomt,  but 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  upon  the  principle  of 
expediency  alone.  Mr.  Nugent  "  insisted,  that  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  kingdom  obliged  us  to  compel  the  enforcement  of  the 

■"  Sir  C.  Pratt,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  created  Baron  Camden  imme- 
diately after  the  Rockingham  party  came  into  power. 
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stamp   act,  except   the   right   was   acknowledged,   and   the   repeal  CHAP, 
solicited  as  a  favor.     He  computed  that  the   expense  of  the  troops    1766. 
now  employed  in  America,  for  the  defence  of  the  colonists,  amounted  ^^^^^^^^ 
to  ninepence  in  the  pound  of  our  land-tax,  whilst  the  produce  of  the 
stamp  act  would  not  raise  a  shilling  a  head  on  the  inhabitants  of 
America  ;  but  a  pepper-corn,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  right  was, 
he  said,  of  more  value  than  millions  without  it.     He  expatiated  on 
the  extreme  ingratitude  of  the  colonies ;  and  concluded  by  charging 
the  ministry  with  encouraging  petitions   to  Parliament,  and   instruc- 
tions to  members  against  the  act,  from  trading  and  manufacturing 
towns."     Mr.  Pitt  spoke  next  in  the  debate.     He  commenced  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  which,  together  with  the  agitation  of  the  House 
upon  his  first  rising  to  address  them,  prevented  the  introduction  of 
this  celebrated  speech  from  being  distinctly  heard.     Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
ceeded to  say ' : 

"  I  came  to  town  but  to-day,  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  tenor  of  his 
Majesty's  speech  and  the  proposed  address,  till  I  heard  them  read  in 
this  house.     Unconnected  and  unconsulted,  I  have  not  the  means  of"  tcM-,^o,Wy»f  ;^  ■  1'  / 
information;  I  am  fearful  of  offending  through  mistake,  and  therefore     ^j-<.t.<Hx^ 
beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  second  reading  of  the  proposed  address.  {^*juj 

The  address  being  read,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on.  He  commended  the  King's  ^^    ,<^r. 

speech,   approved  of  the  address  in  answer,  as  it  decided  nothing,  .! 

every  gentleman  being  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  such  a  part  con- 
cerning America,  as  he  might  afterwards  see  fit.  One  word  only  he 
could  not  approve  of,  an  earlj/,  is  a  word  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
notice  the  ministry  have  given  to  ParUament  of  the  troubles  in  Ame- 
rica. In  a  matter  of  such  importance,  the  communication  ought  to 
have  been  immediate ;  I  speak  not  with  respect  to  parties ;  I  stand  up 
in  this  place  single  and  unconnected.     As  to  the  late  ministry,  (turn- 

'  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  speech.  It  was  originally  taken  by  Sir  Robert 
Dean,  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  It  has  been  published  both  separately  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  speeches  upon  the  occasion,  and  has  been  admitted  into  every  coUectioa 
of  debates. 
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CHAP,  ing  himself  to  Mr.   Grenville,  who  sat  within  one  of  him,)  every 
1766.    capital  measure  they  have  taken,  has  been  entirely  wrong  ! 

==^  "  As  to  the  present  gentlemen,  to  those  at  least  whom  I  have  in 

my  eye,  (looking  at  the  bench  where  Mr.  Conway  sat  with  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,)  I  have  no  objection  ;  I  have  never  been  made  a 
sacrifice  by  any  of  them.  Their  characters  are  fair;  and  I  am  always 
glad  when  men  of  fair  character  engage  in  his  Majesty's  service. 
Some  of  them  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion  before  they 
would  engage.  These  will  do  me  the  justice  to  own,  I  advised  them 
to  engage,  but  notwithstanding — I  love  to  be  explicit — I  cannot  give 
them  my  confidence  ;  pardon  me.  Gentlemen  ',  (bowing  to  the  minis- 
try,) confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom,  youth  is 
the  season  of  credulity ;  by  comparing  events  with  each  other,  reason- 
ing from  effects  to  causes,  methinks  I  plainly  discover  the  traces  of 
an  overruling  influence. 

"  There  is  a  clause  in  the  act  of  settlement  to  oblige  every  mi- 
nister to  sign  his  name  to  the  advice  which  he  gives  his  sovereign. 
Would  it  were  observed ! — I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  the  crown, 
and  if  I  could  have  submitted  to  influence  I  might  have  still  continued 
to  serve  ;  but  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  others. — I  have  no  local 
attachments ;  it  is  indiflferent  to  me  whether  a  man  was  rocked  in  his 
cradle  on  this  side  or  that  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  sought  for  merit 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  njy  boast,  that  I  was  the  first 
minister  who  looked  for  it,  and  I  found  it  in  the  mountains  of  the 
North.  I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  it  into  your  service,  a  hardy  and 
intrepid  race  of  men  !  Men,  who,  when  left  by  your  jealousy  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and  had  gone  nigh  to 
have  overturned  the  state  in  the  war  before  the  last.  These  men,  in 
the  last  war,  were  brought  to  combat  on  your  side;  they  served  with 
fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered  for  you  in  every 
part  of  the  w  orld  ;  detested  be  the  national  reflections  against  them  ! 

"  The  exquisite  grace  and  dignity  of  this  apostrophe,  and  the  immeasurable  superiority  by 
which  the  spectator  must  have  been  struck,  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  audience,  are  well  described  by 
Mr.  Butler  in  his  Reminiscences, 
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they  are  unjust,  groundless,  illiberal,  unmanly. — When  I  ceased  to   CHAP, 
serve  his  Majesty  as  a  minister,  it  was  not  the  country  of  the  man  by    1756. 
which  I  was  moved — but  the  man  of  that  country  wanted  wisdom,  ==^ 
and  held  principles  incompatible  with  freedom. 

"  It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  attended  in  Par- 
liament. When  the  resolution  was  taken  in  the  House  to  tax  Ame- 
rica, I  was  ill  in  bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been  carried 
in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation  of  my  mind  for  the  conse- 
quences, I  would  have  solicited  some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down 
on  this  floor,  to  have  borne  my  testimony  against  it !  It  is  now  an  act 
that  had  passed — I  would  speak  with  decency  of  every  act  of  this 
House,  but  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  speak  of  it  with 
freedom. 

"  I  hope  a  day  may  be  soon  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  nation  with  respect  to  America — I  hope  gentlemen  will  come  to 
this  debate  with  all  the  temper  and  impartiality  that  his  Majesty  re- 
commends, and  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires.  A  subject  of 
greater  importance  than  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  this  House ! 
that  subject  only  excepted,  when,  near  a  century  ago,  it  was  the  ques- 
tion whether  you  yourselves  were  to  be  bound  or  free.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  I  cannot  depend  upon  health  for  any  future  day,  such  is  the 
nature  of  my  infirmities,  I  will  beg  to  say  a  few  words  at  present> 
leaving  the  justice,  the  equity,  the  policy,  the  expediency  of  the  act 
to  another  time.  I  will  only  speak  to  one  point,  a  point  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  generally  understood — I  mean  to  the  right.  Some 
gentlemen,  (alluding  to  Mr.  Nugent,)  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a 
point  of  honor.  If  gentlemen  consider  it  in  that  light,  they  leave  all 
measures  of  right  and  wrong  to  follow  a  delusion  that  may  lead  to 
destruction.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the  same  time  I  assert,  the  authority  of 
this  kingdom  over  the  colonies  to  be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every 
circumstance  of  government  and  legislation  whatsoever. — They  are 
the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to  all 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  English- 
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CHAP,  men  :  equally  bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  in  the 
1766.  constitution  of  this  free  country.  The  Americans  are  the  sons  not  the 
bastards  of  England.  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legis- 
lative power. — The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Com- 
mons alone.  In  legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike 
concerned,  but  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  and  the  Crown  to  a  tax, 
is  only  necessary  to  close  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant 
is  of  the  Commons  alone.  In  ancient  days,  the  Crown,  the  Barons, 
and  the  Clergy  possessed  the  lands.  In  those  days,  the  Barons  and 
the  Clergy  gave  and  granted  to  the  Crown.  They  gave  and  granted 
what  was  their  own.  At  present,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
other  circumstances  permitting,  the  Commons  are  become  the  propri- 
etors of  the  land.  The  church,  (God  bless  it !)  has  but  a  pittance. 
The  property  of  the  Lords,  compared  with  that  of  the  Commons,  is  as 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  ;  and  this  House  represents  those  Com- 
mons, the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  and  those  proprietors  virtually  re- 
present the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  When,  therefore,  in  this  House 
we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But  in  an 
American  tax,  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  Majesty's  Commons  for 
Great  Britain,  give  and  grant  to  your  Majesty, — what  ?  Our  own 
property  ? — No  !  We  give  and  grant  to  your  Majesty,  the  property 
of  your  Majesty's  Commons  of  America. — It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 
"  The  distinction  between  legislation  and  taxation  is  essentially 
necessary  to  liberty.  The  Crown,  the  Peers,  are  equally  legislative 
powers  with  the  Commons.  If  taxation  be  a  part  of  simple  legisla- 
tion, the  Crown,  the  Peers,  have  rights  in  taxation  as  well  as  your- 
selves;  rights  which  they  claim,  which  they  will  exercise,  whenever 
the  principle  can  be  supported  by  pozcer. 

"  There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually  repre- 
sented in  this  House.  I  would  fain  know  by  whom  an  American  is 
represented  here  ?  Is  he  represented  by  any  knight  of  the  shire,  in 
any  county  in  this  kingdom  ?  iVould  to  God  that  respectable  repre- 
sentation was  augmented  to  a  greater  number  !  Or  will  you  tell  him 
that  he  is  represented  by   any    representative  of  a    borongh  ?  —  a 
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rough  which  perhaps  no  man  ever  saw. — This  is  what  is  called  the  CHAP. 

rotten  part  of  the  constitution. — It  cannot  continue  a  century — if  it    ^-jQi- 


does  not  drop,  it  must  be  amputated  '. — The  idea  of  a  virtual  repre- ' 
sentation  of  America  in  this  House  is  the  most  contemptible  idea 
that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  man — it  does  not  deserve  a  serious 
refutation. 

"  The  Commons  of  America,  represented  in  their  several  assem- 
blies, have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of  this  their  consti- 
tutional right,  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money.  They  would 
have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time  this 
kingdom,  as  the  supreme  governing  and  legislative  power,  has  always 
bound  the  colonies  by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations  and  restrictions  in 
trade,  in  navigation,  in  manufactures — in  every  thing  except  that  of 
taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent. 

"  Here  I  would  draw  the  line, 

"  Quam  ultra  citraque  neque  consistere  rectum." 

Mr.  Pitt  concluded  with  a  familiar  voice  and  tone,  but  so  low 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  what  he  said.  A  considerable  pause 
ensued  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  done  speaking. 

Mr.  Conway,  at  length,  rose.  He  said,  "  he  had  been  waiting 
to  see  whether  any  answer  would  be  given  to  what  had  been  advanced 
by  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman,  reserving  himself  for  the  reply  : 
but  as  none  had  been  given,  he  had  only  to  declare,  that  his  own  sen- 
timents were  entirely  conformable  to  those  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Gentleman. — That  they  are  so  conformable,  he  said,  is  a  circumstance 

'  We  shall  find  Lord  Chatham  recurring  to  this  figure  four  years  afterwards,  but  with  some 
alteration  in  his  opinion.  In  his  speech,  Jan.  22nd,  1770,  he  says:  "The  boroughs  of  this 
country  have,  properly  enough,  been  called  the  rotten  parts  of  the  constitution,  and,  without 
entering  into  any  invidious  particularity,  I  have  seen  enough  to  justify  the  appellation.  But  in 
my  judgment,  my  Lords,  these  boroughs,  corrupt  as  they  are,  must  be  considered  as  the  natural 
infirmity  of  the  constitution.  Like  the  infirmities  of  the  body,  we  must  bear  them  with  patience, 
and  submit  to  carry  them  about  with  us.  The  limb  is  mortified,  but  the  amputation  might  be 
death." 

VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP,  that  affects  me  with  the  most  sensible  pleasure,  and  confers  upon  me 
1766.  ^^^  greatest  honor.  But  two  things  fell  from  that  Gentleman  which 
give  me  pain,  as  whatever  falls  from  that  Gentleman,  falls  from  so 
great  a  height  as  to  make  a  deep  impression. — I  must  endeavour  to 
remove  it. — It  was  objected,  that  the  notice  given  to  Parliament  of 
the  troubles  in  America  was  not  earli/.  I  can  assure  the  House,  the 
first  accounts  were  too  vague  and  imperfect  to  be  worth  the  notice 
of  Parliament.  It  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  been  precise  and 
full.  An  overruling  influence  has  also  been  hinted  at.  I  see  no- 
thing of  it — I  feel  nothing  of  it — I  disclaim  it  for  myself,  and, 
(as  far  as  my  discernment  can  reach,)  for  all  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers." 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Conway,  "  The  excuse  is  a  valid 
one,  if  it  is  a  just  one.  That  must  appear  from  the  papers  now  before 
the  House." 

Mr.  Grenville  next  stood  up.  "  He  began  by  censuring  the 
ministry  very  severely  for  delaying  to  give  earlier  notice  to  Parliament 
of  the  disturbances  in  America,  He  said,  they  began  in  July,  and 
now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  January :  lately  they  were  only  occur- 
rences, they  are  now  grown  to  disturbances,  to  tumults  and  riots,  I 
doubt  they  border  on  open  rebellion ;  and,  if  the  doctrines  I  have 
heard  this  day  be  confirmed,  I  fear  they  will  lose  that  name,  to  take 
that  of  revolution.  The  government  over  them  being  dissolved,  a 
revolution  will  take  place  in  America.  I  cannot  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  external  and  internal  taxes.  They  are  the  same  in 
effect,  and  only  differ  in  name.  That  this  kingdom  has  the  sovereign, 
the  supreme  legislative  power  over  America,  is  granted.  It  cannot 
be  denied  ;  and  taxation  is  a  part  of  that  sovereign  power.  It  is  one 
branch  of  the  legislation.  It  is,  it  has  been,  exercised  over  those  who 
are  not,  who  never  were  represented.  It  is  exercised  over  the  India 
Company,  the  merchants  of  London,  the  proprietors  of  the  stocks, 
and  over  many  great  manufacturing  towns.  It  was  exercised  over 
the  palatine  of  Chester,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  before  they 
sent  any  representatives  to  Parliament.     I  appeal,  for  proof,  to  the 
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preambles  of  the  acts  which  gave  them  representatives  ;  the  one  in   CHAP, 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  other  in  that  of  Charles  II.     Mr.  Gren-    jygg 
ville  then   quoted  the  acts,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  read :  == 
which  being  done,  he  said  ;  When  I  proposed  to  tax  America,  I  asked 
the  House  if  any  gentleman  would  object  to  the  right ;  I  repeatedly 
asked  it,  and  no  man  would  attempt  to  deny  it.     Protection  and 
obedience  are  reciprocal.     Great  Britain  protects  America;  America 
is  bound  to  yield  obedience.     If  not,  tell  me  where  the  Americans  are 
emancipated  ?     When  they  want  the  protection  of  this  kingdom,  they 
are  always  very  ready  to  ask  it.     That  protection  has  always  been 
afforded  them  in  the  most  full  and  ample  manner.     The  nation  has 
run  itself  into  an  immense  debt  to  give  them  their  protection ;  and, 
now  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  towards  the 
public  expense,  an  expense  arising  from  themselves,  they  renounce 
your  authority,  insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost 
say,  into  open  rebellion.     The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its 
birth  to  the  factions  in   this  House.     Gentlemen  are  careless  of  the 
consequences  of  what  they  say,  provided  it  answers  the  purposes  of 
opposition.     We  were  told  we  trod  on  tender  ground  ;  we  were  bid 
to  expect  disobedience.     What  was  this  but  telling  the  Americans  to 
stand  out  against  the  law,  to  encourage  their  obstinacy  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  support  from  hence  ?     Let  us  only  hold  out  a  little,  they 
would  say,  our  friends  will  soon  be  in  power,     Ungratefiil  people  of 
America  !     Bounties  have  been  extended  to  them.     When  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  the  crown,  while  you  yourselves  were  loaded  with  an 
enormous  debt,  you  have  given  bounties  on  their  lumber,   on  their 
iron,  their  hemp,  and  many  other  articles.     You  have  relaxed,  in 
their  favor,  the  act  of  navigation,  that  palladium  of  the  British  com- 
merce ;  and  yet  I  have  been  abused  in  all  the  public  papers  as  an 
enemy  to  the  trade  of  America.     I  have  been  particularly  charged 
with  giving  orders  and  instructions  to  prevent  the  Spanish  trade,  and 
thereby  stopping  the  channel  by  which  alone  North  America  used  to 
be  supplied  with  cash  for  remittances  to  this  country.     I  defy  any 
man  to  produce  any  such  orders  or  instructions.     I  discouraged  no 
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CHAP,  trade  but  what  was  illicit,  what  was  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. I  desire  that  a  West  India  merchant,  well  known  in  the 
city,  (Mr.  Long,)  a  gentleman  of  character,  may  be  examined.  He 
will  tell  you,  that  I  offered  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  advance 
the  trade  of  America.  I  was  above  giving  an  answer  to  anonymous 
calumnies;  but  in  this  place  it  becomes  me  to  wipe  off'  the  asper- 
sion." 

Here  Mr.  Grenville  ceased.  Several  Members  then  rose  to  speak, 
amongst  whom  was  the  illustrious  commoner ;  the  House  was  then  so 
clamorous  for  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  Speaker  was  obliged  to 
call  to  order. 

After  some  degree  of  order  was  enforced,  Mr.  Pitt  began  M'ith 
informing  the  House,  "  that  he  did  not  mean  to  have  gone  any  far- 
ther into  the  subject  that  day  ;  he  had  only  designed  to  throw  out  a 
few  hints,  which  gentlemen,  who  were  so  confident  of  the  right  of  this 
kingdom  to  send  taxes  to  America,  might  consider ;  they  might  then, 
perhaps,  in  a  cooler  moment,  find  that  the  right  was,  at  least,  equi- 
vocal. But  since  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  not  stopped  on 
that  ground,  but  had  gone  into  the  whole,  into  the  justice,  the  equity, 
the  policy,  the  expediency  of  the  Stamp  Act,  as  well  as  into  the  right, 
he  would  follow  him  through  the  whole  field,  and  combat  his  argu- 
ments on  every  point." 

He  was  going  on,  when  Lord  Strange  rose,  and  called  both  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Grenville,  to  order.  He  said,  "  they  had 
both  departed  from  the  matter  before  the  House,  which  was  the  King's 
speech ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  going  to  speak  twice  in  the  same  de- 
bate, although  the  House  was  not  in  a  committee." 

Mr.  George  Onslow  "  answered,  "  that  they  were  both  in  order, 
as  nothing  had  been  said  but  what  was  fairly  deducible  from  the 
King's  speech  ;"  and  appealed  to  the  Speaker.  The  Speaker  decided  in 
Mr.  Onslow's  favor. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  I  do  not  apprehend  that  I  am  speaking  twice  :  I 

°  Afterwards  Lord  Onslow. 
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did  expressly  reserve  a  part  of  ray  subject,  in  order  to  save  the  time  CHAP, 
of  this  House,  but  I  am  compelled  to  proceed  in  it.     I  do  not  speak    j^gg 
twice;  I  only  finish  what  I  designedly  left  imperfect.     But  if  the  ~ 

House  is  of  a  different  opinion,  far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  a  wish 
of  transgression  against  order.  I  am  content,  if  it  be  your  pleasure, 
to  be  silent." — Here  he  paused. — The  House  resounding  with  Go  on, 
go  on,  he  proceeded  : 

"  Gentlemen,  Sir,  (to  the  Speaker),  I  have  been  charged  with 
giving  birth  to  sedition  in  America.     Several  have  spoken  their  senti- 
ments with  freedom  against  this  unhappy  act,  and  that  freedom  has 
become  their  crime.     Sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  of  speech  in  this 
House  imputed  as  a  crime.     But  the  imputation  shall  not  discourage 
me.     It  is  a  liberty  I  mean  to  exercise.     No  gentleman  ought  to  be 
afraid  to  exercise  it.     It  is  a  liberty  by  which   the  gentleman  who 
calumniates  it  might  have  profited.     He  ought  to  have  desisted  from 
his  project.    The  gentleman  tells  us,  America  is  obstinate ;  America  is 
almost  in  open  rebellion.     I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.     Three 
millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  voluntarily 
to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves 
of  the  rest.     I  come  not  here  armed  at  all  points  with  law  cases  and 
acts  of  Parliaments,  with  the  statute-book  doubled  down  in  dogs'  ears, 
to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty  :  if  I  had,  I  myself  would  have  cited 
the  two  cases  of  Chester  and  Durham.     I  would  have  cited  them  to 
shew  that,  even  under  any  arbitrary  reigns,  Parliaments  were  ashamed 
of  taxing  a  people,  without  their  consent,  and  allowed  them  represen- 
tatives.    Why  did  the  Gentleman  confine  himself  to  Chester  and  Dur- 
ham ?  he  might  have  taken  a  higher  example  in  Wales ;  Wales,  that 
never  was  taxed  by  Parliament  till  it  was  incorporated.     I  would  not 
debate  a  particular  point  of  law  with  the  gentleman :  I  know  his  abi- 
lities.    I  have  been  obliged  to  his  diligent  researches.     But,  for  the 
defence  of  liberty,  upon  a  general  principle,  upon  a  constitutional 
principle,  it  is  a  ground  on  which  I  stand  firm ;  on  which  I  dare     , 
meet  any  man.     The  gentleman  tells  us  of  many  who  are  taxed,  and 
are  not  represented. — The  India  Company,  merchants,  stockholders? 
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CHAP,  manufacturers.  Surely  many  of  these  are  represented,  on  other  ca- 
1766.  pacities,  as  owners  of  land,  or  as  freemen  of  boroughs.  It  is  a  mis- 
"  fortune  that  more  are  not  equally  represented.  But  they  are  all  in- 
habitants, and  as  such,  are  they  not  virtually  represented  ?  Many 
have  it  in  their  option  to  be  actually  represented.  They  have  con- 
nexions with  those  that  elect,  and  they  have  influence  over  them. 
The  gentleman  mentioned  the  stockholders :  I  hope  he  does  not  reckon 
the  debts  of  the  nation  as  a  part  of  the  national  estate.  Since  the 
accession  of  King  William,  many  ministers,  some  of  great,  others  of 
more  moderate  abilities,  have  taken  the  lead  of  government. 

"  He  then  went  through  the  list  of  them,  bringing  it  down  till  he 
came  to  himself  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  characters  of  each  of 
them.    None  of  these,  he  said,  thought,  or  even  dreamed,  of  robbing 
the  colonies  of  their  constitutional  rights.    That  was  reserved  to  mark 
the  aera  of  the  late  administration  :  not  that  there  were  wanting  some, 
when  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  his  Majesty,  to  propose  to  me  to  burn 
my  fingers  with  an  American  stamp  act.     With  the  enemy  at  their 
back,  with  our  bayonets  at  their  breasts,  in  the  day  of  their  distress, 
perhaps  the  Americans  would  have  submitted  to  the  imposition ;  but 
it  would  have  been  taking  an  ungenerous  and  unjust  advantage.    The 
gentleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America  !    Are  not  those  bounties 
intended  finally  for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom  ?     If  they  are  not,  he 
has  misapplied  the  national  treasures,    I  am  no  courtier  of  America — 
I  stand  up  for  this  kingdom.     I  maintain  that  the  Parliament  has  a 
right  to  bind,  to  restrain  America.     Our  legislative  power  over  the 
colonies  is  sovereign  and  supreme.     When  it  ceases  to  be  sovereign 
and  supreme,  I  would  advise  every  gentleman  to  sell  his  land,  if  he 
can,  and  embark  for  that  country.     When  two  countries  are  con- 
nected, like  England  and  her  colonies,  without  being  incorporated,  the 
one  must  necessarily  govern  ;  the  greater  must  rule  the  less ;  but  so 
rule  it,  as  not  to  contradict  the  fundamental  principles  that  are  com- 
mon to  both. 

"  If  the  gentleman  does  not  understand  the  difference  between 
external  and  internal  taxes,  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  there  is  a  plain  dis- 
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tinction  between  taxes  levied  for  the  purposes  of  raising  a  revenue,  CHAP, 
and  duties  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  for  the  accommoda-    1766, 
tion  of  the  subject ;  although  in  the  consequences,  some  revenue  might  === 
incidentally  arise  from  the  latter. 

"  The  gentleman  asks,  when  were  the  colonies  emancipated  ? 
But  I  desire  to  know,  when  they  were  made  slaves  ?  But  I  dwell  not 
upon  words.  When  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  his  Majesty,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  means  of  information,  which  I  derived  from  my  office  :  I 
speak  therefore  from  knowledge.  My  materials  were  good,  I  was  at 
pains  to  collect,  to  digest,  to  consider  them ;  and  I  will  be  bold  to 
affirm,  that  the  profits  of  Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
through  all  its  branches,  is  two  millions  a  year.  This  is  the  fund  that 
carried  you  triumphantly  through  the  last  war.  The  estates  that  were 
rented  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  three  score  years  ago,  are  at 
three  thousand  pounds  at  present.  Those  estates  sold  then  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  years'  purchase ;  the  same  may  now  be  sold  for  thirty. 
You  owe  this  to  America.  This  is  the  price  America  pays  for  her 
protection.  And  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast,  that 
he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn  in  the  Exchequer,  to  the  loss  of  millions  to 
the  nation  "  !  I  dare  not  say,  how  much  higher  these  profits  may  be 
augmented.  Omitting  the  immense  increase  of  people  by  natural 
population,  in  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  emigration  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  I  am  convinced  the  commercial  system  of  America 
may  be  altered  to  advantage.  You  have  prohibited  where  you  ought 
to  have  encouraged,  and  encouraged  where  you  ought  to  have  pro- 
hibited. Improper  restraints  have  been  laid  on  the  continent,  in 
favor  of  the  islands.  You  have  but  two  nations  to  trade  with  in 
America.  Would  you  had  twenty  !  Let  acts  of  Parliament  in  con- 
sequence of  treaties  remain,  but  let  not  an  English  minister  become  a 
custom-house  officer  for  Spain,  or  for  any  foreign  power.  Much  is 
wrong,  much  may  be  amended  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole. 

"  Does  the  gentleman  complain  that  he  has  been  misrepresented 

'  Alluding  to  an  expression  in  Mr.  Nugent's  speech. 
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CHAP,  in  the  public  prints  ?  It  is  a  common  misfortune.  In  the  Spanish 
,7gg  affair  of  last  war,  I  was  abused  in  all  the  newspapers,  for  having  ad- 
""""^"^  vised  his  Majesty  to  violate  the  law  of  nations  with  regard  to  Spain. 
The  abuse  was  industriously  circulated  even  in  hand-bills.  If  adminis- 
tration did  not  propagate  the  abuse,  administration  never  contradicted 
it.  I  will  not  say  what  advice  I  did  give  to  the  King.  My  advice  is 
in  writing  signed  by  myself,  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  But  I 
will  say,  what  advice  I  did  not  give  to  the  King :  I  did  not  advise  him 
to  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

"  As  to  the  report  of  the  gentleman's  preventing  in  some  way 
the  trade  for  bullion  with  the  Spaniards,  it  was  spoken  of  so  confi- 
dently, that  I  own,  I  am  one  of  those  who  did  believe  it  to  be  true. 

"  The  gentleman  must  not  wonder  tliat  he  was  not  contradicted, 
when,  as  the  minister,  he  asserts  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  Ame- 
rica. I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  a  modesty  in  this  House, 
which  does  not  choose  to  contradict  a  minister.  I  wish  gentlemen 
Mould  get  the  better  of  this  modesty.  Even  that  chair,  Sir,  sometimes 
looks  towards  St.  James's.  If  they  do  not,  perhaps,  the  collective 
body  may  begin  to  abate  of  its  respect  for  the  representative.  Lord 
Bacon  had  told  me,  that  a  great  question  would  not  fail  of  being 
agitated  at  one  time  or  another.  I  was  willing  to  agitate  that  ques- 
tion at  the  proper  season  ;  the  German  war,  my  German  war,  they 
called  it.  Every  sessions  I  called  out,  has  any  body  any  objections 
to  the  German  war  ?  Nobody  would  object  to  it,  one  gentleman  only 
excepted,  since  removed  to  the  upper  House,  by  succession  to  an 
ancient  barony " ;  he  told  me  he  did  not  like  a  German  war,  I  honored 
the  man  for  it,  and  was  sorry  when  he  was  turned  out  of  his  post. 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors  of  the  power,  of  the 
strength,  of  America.  It  is  a  topic  that  ought  to  be  cautiously 
meddled  with.  In  a  good  cause  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  force  of  this 
country  can  crush  America  to  atoms.  I  know  the  valor  of  your 
troops,  I  know  the  skill  of  your  officers.     There  is  not  a  company  of 

'  Lord  Le  Despencer,  formerly  Sir  Francis  Dashwood. 
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foot  that  has  served  in  America,  out  of  which  you  may  not  pick  a  man  CHAP, 
of  sufficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  make  a  governor  of  a  colony    j^gg 
there.     But  on  this  ground,  on  the  Stamp  Act,  when  so  many  here  ===== 
will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  I  am  one  who  will  lift  up  my  hands 
against  it. 

"  In  such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous,  America, 
if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man.  She  would  embrace  the 
pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  along  with  her. 
Is  this  your  boasted  peace  ?  Not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  its  scabbard, 
but  to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countrymen  ?  Will  you 
quarrel  with  yourselves  now  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  is  united 
against  you  ?  While  France  disturbs  your  fisheries  in  Newfoundland, 
embarrasses  your  slave-trade  to  Africa,  and  withholds  from  your  sub- 
jects in  Canada  their  property  stipulated  by  treaty ;  while  the  ransom 
for  the  Manillas  is  denied  by  Spain,  and  its  gallant  conqueror  basely 
traduced  into  a  mean  plunderer,  a  gentleman  ^  whose  noble  and  gener- 
ous spirit  would  do  honor  to  the  proudest  grandee  of  the  country. 
The  Americans  have  not  acted  in  all  things  with  prudence  and  temper. 
The  Americans  have  been  wronged.  They  have  been  driven  to  madness 
by  injustice.  Will  you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned  ? 
Rather  let  prudence  and  temper  come  first  from  this  side.  I  will  under- 
take for  America  that  she  will  follow  the  example.  There  are  two  lines 
in  a  ballad  of  Prior's,  of  a  man's  behavior  to  his  wife,  so  applicable  to 
you  and  your  colonies  that  I  cannot  help  repeating  them : 

"  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind ; 
"  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the  House  what  is 
really  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the  stamp  act  be  repealed  absolutehf, 
totalli/,  and  immediately.  That  the  reason  for  the  repeal  be  assigned, 
because  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  At  the  same  time 
let  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be  asserted 
in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every 

'  Colon«l  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Draper,  the  antagonist  of  the  celebrated  Junius. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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CHAP,  point   of  legislation   -whatsoever.     That  we  may  bind   their  trade, 
176(1.    confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power   whatsoever, 

except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pocket  without  their 

consent  °." 

The  address  was  carried  without  a  division.  A  bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  was  soon  afterwards  brought  forward  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  and  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  De- 
sirous of  giving  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  the  ministry,  at  the  time  of 
passing  this  bill,  introduced  another,  which  censured  and  condemned 
the  resolutions  of  the  American  assemblies,  and  declared  that  the 
British  Parliament  had  authority  to  make  laws  for  binding  the  colo- 
nies in  all  cases  whatever.  These  two  bills  accompanied  each  other 
through  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  18th 
March. 

'  The  extraordinary  influence  which  Mr.  Pitt  exercised  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers  will  be 
seen  from  the  foUowino;  account  of  the  debates  ujxin  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  written  by 
Lord  Charlemont  to  Mr.  Henry  Flood: 

"  Mr.  Pitt  has  spoken  several  times  :  his  first  speech  was  near  two  hours  long.  He  began 
by  abusing  the  late  ministry,  and  in  particular  G.  G.,  who  did  not  choose  to  answer  him  :  he 
then  found  fault  with  the  present  also,  insinuating  that  they  were  under  ill  influences :  '  /  say 
influences  in  the  plural,  because  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  only  that  influence  which 
is  most  suspected.'     By  this  he  is  supposed  to  have  hinted  at  the  too  great  influence  of  the 

D.  of  N .     He  then  spoke  to  the  American  affair,  and  boldly  and  distinctly  declared 

that  the  act  of  taxation  was  illegal;  that  the  colonics  could  only  be  taxed  by  their  representa- 
tives ;  and  concluded  by  insisting  that  the  act  should  be  repealed  as  illegal.  This  produced  a 
warm  debate :  the  majority  of  the  House  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that,  if  the  tax  were  to  be 
taken  off,  it  should  be  done  upon  a  supposition  that  it  was  too  heavy  for  the  colonies  to  bear, 
but  the  rescinding  of  the  act  should  be  accompanied  by  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  right  of 
taxation.  Poor  expedient !  The  question  of  adjournment  was  put  and  carried.  Yesterday 
the  debate  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  by  this  illegal  act  the 

original  compact  with  the  colonies  was  actually  broken, '—,  &c.     Heavens,  what  a 

fellow  is  this  Pitt !     I  had  his  bust  before,  but  nothing  less  than  his  statue  shall  content  me 
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The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  administration — Weight  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character — 
Lord  Chancellor  Northington  treats  with  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  a  new  Administration — 
Character  of  Earl  Temple — Quarrel  between  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt — Mr.  Pitt 
accepts  the  Privy  seal,  and  is  created  Earl  of  Chatham — Difficulties  and  Mortif  cations 
experienced  by  Lord  Chatham  in  the  formation  of  a  Ministry — Arbitrary  measures  of 
Government — Mr.  Flood's  Account  of  Lord  ChathanCs  Speech  upon  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament— Negociatioiis  to  strengthen  the  Administration — Alarming  state  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's health — Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company — Letters  between  Lord  Chatham 
and  the  Hon.  Charles  Townshend — Intrigues  of  parties — Mr.  C.  Toiunshend  dies — • 
Lord  North  becomes  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Other  changes — Corsica — Lord 
Shelburne — Resignation  of  Lord  Chatham. 

Notwithstanding  the  respectability  of  the  ministry,  discerning  cHAP. 
persons  clearly  perceived  that  they  could  not  long  retain  their  employ-  ^^gg' 
ments.  They  possessed  not  the  favor  of  the  sovereign  %  and  a  nume- 
rous  opposition  was  combined  to  resist  them.  Mr.  Pitt's  declaration 
that  "  he  could  not  give  them  his  confidence,"  weakened  their  influ- 
ence amongst  themselves  and  with  the  people.  All  things  seemed  to 
indicate  that  another  change  was  about  to  take  place,  and  that  the 
administration  would  quickly  centre  in  the  illustrious  commoner. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  the  object  of  earnest  attention  to  all  descnptions 
of  men,  Mr.  Pitt  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout  which 
shattered  his  nerves  and  affected  his  temper. 

"  One  cause  of  the  King's  dissatisfaction  with  the  ministers,  is  said  to  have  been  their  delay 
in  applying  to  Parliament  for  a  provision  for  his  Majesty's  younger  brothers. — Adolphus's  His- 
tory of  England. 
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CHAP.  Although   he  at  length  recovered  from  this  illness,  it  appears  to 

1766.    ^^^^'®  ^^^^  ^  more  lasting  effect  upon  his  constitution,  than  any  of  his 

=====  former  attacks,  and  to  have  rendered  him  unfit  for  that  unremitting 
attention  to  public  business  by  which  he  was  so  wonderfully  distin- 
guished during  his  first  administration. 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  history  is  that  upon  which 
I  am  about  to  enter  *".  His  conduct  towards  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham has  generally  been  considered  as  neither  kind  as  a  man,  nor  wise 
as  a  politician.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  coincided  with  that  virtuous  nobleman, 
he  might  probably  have  strengthened  and  gi\en  permanency  to  an 
administration,  which,  whatever  were  its  defects,  comprehended  more 
integrity  and  right  feeling  than  any  which  the  country  was  likely  to 
witness  upon  its  dissolution  '. 

■•  To  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character,  who  are  desirous  of  considering  his  conduct  at  this 
period,  the  following  observations  may  be  opportunely  oftered  :  "  That  men  should  be  stedfastly 
patriotic,  and,  in  their  pursuitof  the  public  good,  always  temperate,just,  and  self-denying,  is  very 
desirable ;  but  the  historian  feels  with  regret  the  necessity  of  recording  the  aberrations  of  the 
most  elevated  minds ;  and  that  work  must  be  a  romance  not  a  history,  which  fails  to  shew  that 
mdividuals,  whose  general  views  have  been  directed  to  the  benefit  of  their  country,  have  been, 
in  occasional  acts,  rash,  vain,  factious,  arbitrary,  or  absurd." — Preface  to  Mr.  Adolphus's  His- 
tory of  England. 

■^  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  must  not  hastily  be  censured.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  interviews 
with  which  he  had  been  honored  by  the  King,  something  had  been  said  which  he  thought  pre- 
cluded him  from  conferring  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  respecting  the  formation  of  a  mi- 
nistry, without  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty.  This  appears  from  the  minutes  of  Mr. 
Nuthall,  solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  who  was  the  medium  of  a  communication  between  the  Rock- 
ingham party  and  Mr.  Pitt.  By  the  liberality  of  John  Nuthall,  Esq.,  I  am  enabled  to  present 
the  public  with  this  valuable  document  of  his  father's. 

"  In  answer  to  the  honor  of  Lord  Rockingham's  message  by  Mr.  Nuthall,  Mr.  Pitt  desires 
to  assure  his  Lordship  that  he  should  be  proud  and  happy  to  confer  with  Lord  Rockingham,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Mr.  Conway  openly  and  unreservedly  upon  the  formation  of  an  Adminis- 
tration, if  respect  and  duty  to  the  King  did  not  indispensably  forbid  him  without  his  Majesty's 
express  commands  so  to  do,  sensible  that  nothing  but  the  King's  most  gracious  pleasure,  that  he 
should  lay  his  feeble  thoughts  in  the  royal  presence  at  his  Majesty's  disposal,  can  acquit  him,  as  a 
private  individual,  of  the  highest  presumption  in  obtruding  his  opinion  in  a  matter  of  this  nature. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  cannot  enough  express  the  sense  he  has  of  the  honor  Lord  Rockingham,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Mr.  Conway  do  him,  by  this  mark  of  their  favorable  opinion,  and  trusts 
that  difficulties  on  his  part,  from  the  nature  of  things  insurmountable,  will  not  be  construed  into 
any  want  of  regard,  inclination,  or  confidence." — Minutes  by  Mr.  Nuthall,  27th  February. 
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Although  possessing  no  shining  abihties,  the  Marquis  of  Rock-  CHAP, 
ingham  was  a  man  of  undoubted  integrity.     All  allow  that  he  was    i766_ 

actuated  by  disinterested  motives,  and  that  he  was  earnestly  intent ~^ 

upon  promoting  the  public  advantage.  Nor  was  his  conduct  so  defi- 
cient in  energy  as  many  have  represented  it.  Within  the  short 
period  of  his  administration,  several  most  important  measures  regard- 
ing both  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  were 
brought  forward  and  established.  I  have  stated  with  what  views  the 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  If  it  be  said  that  the  declaration,  which 
accompanied  that  repeal,  virtually  annulled  its  popularity  in  America, 
and  led  succeeding  ministers  to  the  adoption  of  the  severest  and  most 
fatal  resolutions  ;  it  is  answered,  that  this  declaration  was  made  after 
the  maturest  deliberation,  and  after  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  a 
most  shrewd  and  sensible  American  **.  The  wisdom  of  a  measure  is 
not  always  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  events. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Northington  %  is  said  to  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry.  Soon  after  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  state  of  Canada  occupied  the  particular 
attention  of  the  council.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  ha\  ing 
prepared  a  plan  respecting  the  civil  government  of  Quebec,  submitted 
it  to  the  cabinet,  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Chancellor.  Lord 
Northington,  conceiving  that  his  advice  had  been  neglected  in  some 
previous  consultations  upon  this  subject,  expressed  himself  warmly 
against  the  measure,  and  declared  his  determination  to  attend  no 
more  to  its  discussion '.  A  few  days  afterwards,  at  an  audience  with 
the  King,  he  gave  his  opinion,  in  strong  terms,  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  ministry,  and  advised  his  Majesty  to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt.     His 


""  See  Franklin's  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons :   Debretfs  Debates  vol.  iv.  p.  234. 

^  Robert  Henley,  made  Recorder  of  Bath  in  1751:  Knighted  and  appointed  Attorney-gene- 
ral November  6,  1756  ;  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal  and  a  Privy  Counsellor  June  30,  1757; 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Grange  March  27,  1760  ;  constituted  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  of  Great  Britain  January  16,  1761 ;  and  created  Earl  of  Northington  May  19,  1764.  He 
was  a  man  of  sufficient  abilities,  but  coarse  and  intemperate  in  his  language  and  in  his  habits. 

f  Adolphus's  History  of  England. 
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CHAP,  advice  was  adopted,  and  a  negociation  with  that  gentleman  was  im- 
j7gf-'    nie(Uatcly  commenced  by  Lord  Northington. 
==^=  A  short  time  previous  to  these  transactions,  several  other  noble- 

men had  expressed  an  attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Duke  of  Grafton ", 
having  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  declared  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  "  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  persons  or  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  ministers  he  had  recently  left ;  but  that  he  thought  they 
wanted  strength  and  efficiency  to  carry  on  proper  measures  with 
success ;  and  that  he  knew  but  one  man,  (meaning  Mr.  Pitt,)  who 
could  give  them  that  strength  and  solidity  ;  that  under  him  he  should 
be  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  not  only  as  a  general  officer,  but 
as  a  pioneer,  and  would  take  up  a  spade  or  a  mattock  *■." 

Lord  Shelburne  refused  both  the  presidency  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  appointment  of  ambassador  to  Paris.  Lord  North 
declined  being  made  either  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Vice- 
Treasurer  of  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend '  would  not  accept  the  em- 
bassy to  Paris  or  to  Madrid.  Lord  Egmont  and  Lord  Hardvvicke" 
separately  refused  the  seals  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  resigned. 
Lord  Lvttlcton  declined  accepting  a  cabinet  situation. 

In  thus  withholding  their  assistance  from  the  existing  adminis- 
tration, these  noblemen  were  influenced  by  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  another  and  a  more  comprehensive  one  was  about  to  be  formed, 
under  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  permanent  employments. 

How  extraordinary  was  the  influence,  and  how  mighty  was  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  particular  juncture !  Lord  Northington 
waited  upon  him  from  the  King,  and  invited  him  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration upon  his  own  conditions.  Mr.  Pitt,  naturally  wishing  to 
have  this  ofter  conHrmed  by  the  King  himself,  was,  on  the  12th  July, 
introduced  to  his  Majesty  at  Richmond.     The  conference  was  short. 

8  Augustus  Henry,  third  Duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  the  objects  of  Junius's  repeated  and  most 
venomous  attacks. 

''  This  is  mentioned  by  numerous  writers. 

'  George,  fourth  Viscount  Townshend,  a  Field-Marshal,  created  a  Marquis  in  1787. 

^  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
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The  King  completely  sanctioned  the  proceeding  of  his  chancellor,  and  cHAP. 

XXL 
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said  that  he  had  no  terms  to  propose,  but  should  place  himself  in  the    ^^^' 


hands  of  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Pitt  had  = 
another  interview  with  the  Chancellor,  and  afterwards  with  General 
Conway,  with  whom  he  made  the  principal  arrangements  for  the  new 
administration.  On  the  following  day  the  Chancellor,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's command,  sent  for  Lord  Temple  from  his  seat  at  Stowe.  Upon 
the  15th  July  Lord  Temple,  previous  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
waited  upon  the  King  at  Richmond,  who  informed  him  of  the  offer 
which  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  said  that  he  expected  his 
Lordship  would  assist  that  gentleman  in  forming  arrangements.  Per- 
haps the  most  distressing  event  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  one 
which  followed. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  between  Lord  Temple 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  George  Grenville,  had,  in  some  degree,  weak- 
ened the  intimacy  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  former 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  A  difference  also  arose  in  their  political  opinions. 
Whilst  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  vehemently  supported  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  as  strongly  condemned  by  Lord  Temple.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  difference  of  opinion,  they  were  still  considered  as 
the  warmest  friends. 

Richard  Grenville,  first  Earl  Temple,  was  born  in  1711.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Grenville  by  a  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Cobham.  This  nobleman  dying  in  1749?  his  estates  and  titles 
devolved  upon  his  sister  who  was  soon  afterwards  created  Countess 
Temple,  when  her  son  assumed  the  title  of  his  uncle.  Devoted,  like 
most  of  his  brothers ',  to  politics,  Mr.  Grenville  for  many  years  took 
an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when, 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  his  exer- 
tions were  by  no  means  relaxed.     He  had  married  a  lady"  of  ample 

'  His  brothers  who  arrived  at  manhood  were,  George,  (grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Buckingham);  James,  (father  of  the  late  Lord  Glastonbury);  Henry  ;  Thomas  Henry,  Captain 
in  the  Navy,  who  lost  his  life  most  gallantly  in  1747. 

■"  Miss  Anne  Chamber,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Chamber,  Esq.  of  Hanworth, 
Middlesex. 
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CHAP,  fortune,  and  when  he  became  Earl  Temple,  his  wealth  and  influence 
]7gg'     rendered  him   one  of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom. 

==  Warm  in  his  feelings  and  open  in  his  character,  Earl  Temple  was 
either  a  fast  friend,  or  a  bitter  opponent.  He  was  inferior  to  his  bro- 
ther, Mr.  George  Grenville,  both  in  judgment  and  application  ;  the 
views  which  they  took  of  certain  political  measures  were  different, 
and  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding  for  some  time  prevailed  between 
them.  This,  however,  had  been  removed,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write  they  were  in  those  habits  of  intimacy  which  should  ever  subsist 
between  brothers.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Grenville  family  Mr. 
Pitt  had  ever  distinguished  the  elder  brother  by  the  most  cordial 
attachment.  This  intimacy  had  now  subsisted  for  nearly  fifty  years ; 
it  had  been  bound  more  closely  by  family  connection,  and  Mr,  Pitt 
and  Earl  Temple  had  long  been  considered  as  brothers  in  blood,  in  in- 
terest, and  in  feeling.  Who  must  not  regret  that  ties  so  sacred  should 
ha\e  been  burst  by  ambition  ! 

On  the  l6th  July,  1766,  Lord  Temple  received  a  very  affectionate 
note  from  Mr.  Pitt,  requesting  to  see  his  Lordship  at  North  End, 
Hampstead,  as  his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  London, 
Upon  Lord  Temple's  arrival,  Mr,  Pitt  informed  him  of  what  had 
passed  between  his  Majesty  and  himself.  He  said  that  he  had  ad- 
vised his  Majesty  to  send  for  Lord  Temple  as  one  who  was  indispen- 
sable ;  and  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  and  that  it  was 
arranged  that  himself  should  take  the  privy  seal.  Mr.  Pitt  then  pro- 
duced a  list  of  those  persons  who  were  to  be  subordinate  to  Lord 
Temple  at  the  treasury,  which  list,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  altered. 
Lord  Temple  said,  that  he  also  had  been  honored  with  a  conference 
by  his  Majesty,  whom  he  had  seen  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
that  from  what  then  passed  between  them,  he  did  not  understand  that 
Mr,  Pitt  was  to  be  absolute  master,  and  to  form  every  part  of  the 
administration.  Had  he  imagined  this  to  be  the  case,  he  should  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  coming  to  Mr,  Pitt,  as  he  was  deter- 
mined, in  the  event  of  his  taking  the  most  responsible  situation  in  the 
government,  to  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  Mr,  Pitt,  who  had 
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only  chosen  a  side-place,  to  which  no  responsibility  was  annexed.  CHAP. 
Lord  Temple  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  must  insist  upon  having  some  nee. 
of  his  own  confidential  friends  in  the  cabinet :  that  he  made  a  sacrifice 
of  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  who,  notwithstanding  his  exclusion 
from  the  intended  system,  would  give  him  all  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port in  his  power ;  that  it  was  the  wish  to  conciliate  all  parties  upon 
the  solid  basis  of  union,  which  rendered  Mr.  Pitt's  former  administra- 
tion so  respectable  and  glorious ;  the  same  system  should  now  be 
strictly  pursued  ;  but,  if  Mr.  Pitt  assumed  a  superior  dictation,  and 
did  not  choose  to  promote  the  restoration  of  that  union  which  was  at 
no  time  so  necessary,  he,  (Lord  Temple,)  desired  the  conference  might 
end,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  conditions  proposed. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  insisted  upon  continuing  the  conference  ;  and 
asked  who  those  persons  were  whom  his  Lordship  intended  for  some 
of  the  cabinet  employments  ?  His  Lordship  answered,  that  one  in 
particular  was  a  noble  Lord  of  approved  character  and  known  abilities, 
who  had  last  year  refused  the  very  office  now  offered  to  himself, 
although  pressed  to  accept  it  in  the  strongest  manner  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  who,  being  their  com- 
mon friend,  he  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had  in  contemplation. 
This  worthy  and  respectable  person  was  Lord  Lyttleton.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  sentence,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  good  God  !  how  can  you  com- 
pare him  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Shelburne,  and  Mr,  Conway  ? 
Besides,  continued  he,  I  have  taken  the  privy  seal,  and  he  cannot 
have  that.  Lord  Temple  then  mentioned  the  post  of  Lord  President : 
upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  could  not  be,  for  he  had  engaged  the 
Presidency  :  but,  said  he.  Lord  Lyttleton  may  have  a  pension.  Lord 
Temple  immediately  answered,  that  this  would  never  do  ;  nor  would 
he  stain  the  bud  of  his  administration  with  an  accumulation  of  such 
burthens.  Mr.  Pitt  consented,  indeed,  that  Lord  Temple  should  no- 
minate his  own  board  ;  but  at  the  same  time  insisted,  that  if  two  per- 
sons of  that  board,  (Mr.  T.  Townshend  and  Mr.  G.  Onslow,)  were 
turned  out,  they  should  be  compensated  by  pensions. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  asked,  what  person  his  Lordship  had  in  his  thougiits 

VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAP,  for  Secretary  of  State  ?  Hi.«  Lordship  answered,  Lord  Gower,  a  man 
I76ti!  of  great  abilities,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  equal  to  any  Mr.  Pitt  had 
named,  and  of  much  greater  family  connexion;  and  in  whom  he 
meant  and  hoped  to  unite  and  conciliate  a  very  powerful  party,  in 
order  to  widen  and  strengthen  the  bottom  of  his  administration,  and 
to  vacate  even  the  idea  of  opposition  ;  thereby  to  restore  unanimity 
in  Parliament,  and  confine  every  good  man's  attention  to  the  real  ob- 
jects of  his  country's  welfare.  His  Lordship  added,  that  he  had  never 
imparted  his  design  to  Lord  Gower,  he  did  not  even  know  whether 
that  noble  Lord  would  sanction  if ;  he  mentioned  it  now,  only  as  a 
comprehensive  measure,  to  attain  the  great  end  he  wished,  of  restoring 
unanimity  by  a  reconciliation  of  parties ;  that  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion might  go  on  without  interruption,  and  become  the  only  business 
of  Parliament.  But  Mr.  Pitt  rejected  this  proposal,  evidently  healing 
as  it  appeared,  by  saying,  that  he  had  determined  Mr.  Conway  should 
stay  in  his  present  office,  and  that  he  had  Lord  Shelburne  to  propose 
for  the  other  office,  then  held  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  so  that 
there  remained  no  room  for  Lord  Gower.  This  Lord  Temple  said, 
was  coming  to  his  first  proposition  of  being  sole  and  absolute  dictator, 
to  which  no  consideration  should  ever  induce  him  to  submit.  And 
therefore  he  insisted  upon  ending  the  conference  ;  which  he  did  by 
saying,  that  if  he  had  been  first  called  upon  by  the  King,  he  should 
have  consulted  Mr.  Pitt's  honor,  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  of 
ministers,  and  have  given  him  an  equal  share  in  the  nomination  ;  and 
that  he  thought  himself  ill  treated  by  Mr.  Pitt's  not  observing  a  similar 
conduct. 

Upon  this  the  conference  terminated. 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Temple  had  an  audience  of  the  King 
in  the  closet ;  when  his  Lordship  told  his  Majesty,  in  substance,  that 
Mr.  Pitt's  terms  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  not  possibly  ac- 
cept of  them  consistently  with  his  honor;  that  he  had  made  a  sacrifice 


"  Lord  Temple  afterwards  wrote  to  Lord  Gower,  to  excuse  the  mention  he  had  made  of  his 
name. 
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of  his  brother  to  Mr.  Pitt's  resentment,  in  order  to  accommodate  him ;  CHAP. 

XXL 

but  that  gentleman  insisted  upon  bringing  in  a  set  of  men,  some  of    ngfi] 
whom  were  personal  enemies  to  his  Lordship,  and  with  whom  he  had  " 

differed  upon  the  most  essential  points  of  government,  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
said,  would  not  permit  him  to  name  one  friend  for  the  cabinet,  in 
whom  he  had  an  entire  confidence :  and  had  assumed  a  power  to 
himself,  to  which  his  Lordship  never  could  submit ;  for  if  he  did,  the 
world  would  say,  with  great  justice,  that  he  went  in  like  a  child,  to  go 
out  like  a  fool.  That  his  wish  was,  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  nation 
by  an  administration  formed  upon  a  broad  bottom,  and  composed  of 
men  of  the  best  abilities,  without  respect  to  party,  which  his  first  and 
principal  view  was  to  extinguish  and  annihilate,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  whole  attention  of  Parliament  might  be  confined  to 
the  great  objects  of  national  concern.  That  he  had  never  been  a 
suitor  to  his  Majesty,  either  for  himself  or  his  friends,  for  any  place 
of  honor  or  emolument ;  he  did  not  even  seek  the  present  offer ;  yet 
he  was  extremely  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  peace  and  leisure  to  the 
service  of  his  Majesty  and  the  country,  provided  he  could  do  it  with 
honor ;  but  that,  he  added,  was  in  his  own  disposal,  and  he  would  not 
make  a  compliment  of  it  to  any  man. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Lord  Temple  told  Lord  Nor- 
thington,  that  the  farce  was  at  an  end,  and  the  mask  was  off:  his 
Lordship,  he  said,  need  not  have  sent  for  him  from  the  country,  for 
there  was  no  real  wish  or  intention  to  have  him  in  the  administration ". 

°  The  above  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  quarrel  with  Lord  Temple  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr.  Humphry  Cotes.  Lord  Chesterfield  supposed  that  it  was  written  by  Lord  Temple  himself, 
and  very  justly  says  of  it,  that  "  it  is  very  scurrilous  and  scandalous,  and  betrays  private  con- 
versation." Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  was  defended  in  another  publication,  of  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
says :  "  the  pamphlet  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  gives  an  account  of  his  whole  political  life ;  and, 
in  that  respect,  is  tedious  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  it  before  ;  but,  at  the  latter  end, 

there  is  an  article  which  expresses  such  supreme  contempt  of  Lord  T ,  and  in  so  pretty  a 

manner,  that  I  suspect  it  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  own  :  you  shall  judge  yourself,  for  I  here  transcribe 

the  article,  '  —But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  had  he  (Lord  T )  not  fastened  himself 

into  Mr.  Pitt's  train  and  acquired  thereby  such  an  interest  in  that  great  man,  he  might  have 
crept  out  of  life  with  as  little  notice  as  he  crept  in  ;  and  gone  off  with  no  other  degree  of  credit, 
than  that  of  adding  a  single  unit  to  the  bills  of  mortality.'  " 

M  2 
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CHAP.  Mr.  Pitt  ha\ing  chosen  the  privy  seal  was  necessarily  created  a 

I7(;(i'    Peer.     This  event  was  thus  announced  in  the  London  Gazette : 


"  St.  James's,  July  30. 

"  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  grant  unto  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  and  his  heirs  male,  the  dignity  of  a  Viscount  and  Earl  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Viscount  Pitt,  of  Bur- 
ton Pynsent,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  Earl  of  Chatham  in 
Kent." 

Allowing  that  Mr.  Pitt  generally  enjoyed  the  amplest  share  of 
popular  applause,  his  conduct  upon  some  occasions  subjected  him  to 
almost  an  equal  portion  of  virulence  and  abuse.  His  acceptance  of 
a  peerage,  upon  his  present  readmission  into  the  ministry,  exposed 
him  to  as  much  obloquy  as  his  acceptance  of  a  pension  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  oflice  in  I76I.  Nor  was  that  obloquy  more  just  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  When  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  seventy  in  point  of  constitution. 
His  health  forbade  his  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  his  Majesty  urged  him  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration, and  the  custody  of  the  privy  seal,  which  has  always  been 
consigned  to  a  peer,  seemed  best  adapted  to  his  age  and  his  infirmi- 
ties. Under  these  circumstances  nothing  surely  could  be  more  natural 
or  more  reasonable  than  his  acceptance  of  a  peerage. 

A  statesman  has,  perhaps,  of  all  men,  the  greatest  occasion  for 
a  sound  constitution  and  an  even  disposition.  Application  to  weighty 
business,  and  the  necessary  anxiety  which  it  occasions,  aftect  the 
health  and  spirits  of  the  strongest  men,  and  overwhelm  the  weak.  It 
is  well  known  how  much  the  temper  suffers  from  particular  bodily 
ailments,  and  without  temper  no  statesman  can  hope,  either  satisfac- 
torily or  permanently,  to  retain  his  station.  Whatever  be  his  talents 
and  his  influence,  he  must  necessarily  require  the  co-operation  of 
many  whose  services  are  not  to  be  secured  without  great  address 
and  conciliation.     The,se  remarks  are,  I  think,  particularly  applicable 
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to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Lord  Chatham  in  the  formation  ot"  chap. 
an  administration,  and  to  the  little  harmony  which  prevailed  amongst  f^l: 
its  members  when  formed.  As  want  of  health  prevented  Lord  Chat-  ==^ 
ham  from  occupying  a  post  of  responsibility,  or  from  regularly  super- 
intending the  administration  as  conducted  by  others,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  select  those  persons  for  the  most  important  stations  who 
would  most  studiously  fill  up  and  execute  his  plans,  and  pursue  his 
measures  from  conviction.  Such  a  system,  to  be  effective,  required  a 
very  rare  degree  of  mutual  confidence  and  attachment.  Now  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  highly  as  Lord  Chatham  was  loved  and  respected 
in  his  own  family,  and  great  as  were  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  he 
possessed  not  the  art  of  cementing  political  friendships.  A  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  superior  abilities,  strengthened  by  the  brilliant 
successes  of  his  former  administration,  and  by  the  unbounded  popu- 
larity he  had  enjoyed,  imparted  an  austerity  to  his  manners,  which 
distressed  and  offended  his  colleagues.  Although  his  dispute  with 
Lord  Temple  was  the  most  distressing,  it  was  by  no  means  the  only 
unpleasant  occurrence  to  which  the  present  arrangements  gave  rise. 
Lord  Scarborough  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell  each  complained  of  the 
abrupt  and  offensive  manner  in  which  they  were  applied  to  by  Lord 
Chatham,  and  each,  consequently,  declined  official  employment  ^ 

Had  Lord  Chatham  made  Lord  Gower  Secretary  of  State  when 
solicited  by  Lord  Temple,  he  would  have  conferred  a  favor  upon  both 
noblemen  :  when  he  subsequently  offered  the  appointment  to  the 
same  individual  it  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  considering  himself  to  have  been 
unkindly  treated,  refused  to  see  Lord  Chatham,  who  requested  an 
interview.  These  were  all  severe  mortifications,  and  clearly  proved 
that  talents,  however  splendid,  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  a  minister.  It  was  now  that  Lord  Chatham 
first  learned  to  appreciate   the  value   of   Lord  Temple's  friendship. 

P  To  one  a  message  was  sent,  "  that  he  might  have  an  office  if  he  would :"  to  a  second, 
"  that  such  an  office  was  still  vacant :"  to  a  third,  "  that  he  must  take  such  an  office  or  none." 
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CHAP.  Although  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  abilities,  Lord  Temple  posses.sed 
^      many  engaging  qualities  of  Avhich  his  illustrious  relative  was  devoid. 

=  The  union  of  these  great  men  rendered  them  respectable  and  power- 
ful; their  separation  exposed  them  to  subserviency.     The  one  became 

;  an  involuntary  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Bute,  the  other  in 
those  of  the  opposition. 

At  length  an  administration  was  formed.  Lord  Camden  was 
made  Chancellor.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  General  Conway  were 
made  Secretaries  of  State.  The  Earl  of  Northington,  who  was  deprived 
of  the  great  seal,  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  as  President  of 
the  Council.  The  Marquis  of  Granby  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Army.  Mr.  C.  Townshend  was  subsequently  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  leading  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  '". 
Lord  Chatham's  popularity  was  greatly  diminished  both  by  his 
acceptance  of  a  title,  and  by  his  supposed  connexion  with  Lord  Bute 
— a  connexion  which  never  existed.  What  was  said  by  Mr.  Burke 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  equally  true  of  Lord  Chatham : 
*'  with  the  Earl  of  Bute  he  had  no  connexion  nor  correspondence  of 
counsel;  he  neither  courted  him  nor  persecuted  him."  The  supposi- 
tion of  such  connexion  originated  in  a  very  honorable  transaction, 
which  marked  the  commencement  of  Lord  Chatham's  administration. 
When  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  received  the  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  he 
was  assured  by  his  Majesty  that  his  appointment  was  for  life.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  apprehensive  of  being  considered  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Bute,  deprived  Mr.  S.  Mackenzie  of  this  appoint- 
ment, and  thus  reduced  the  Sovereign  to  the  painful  feeling  of  having 
violated  his  promise.  Actuated  by  a  sense  of  respect  towards  tlie 
King,  and  of  justice  towards  an  individual,  Lord  Chatham  disregarded 
the  odium  which  he  knew  would  attend  the  measure,  and  at  once 
restored  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  the  seal. 

">  For  a  full  account  of  the  persons  holding  offices  in  Lord  Chatham's  administration  see  a 
table  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix,  which  contains  also  a  list  of  every  administration  from  his  first 
entrance  into  Parliament  until  his  death. 
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It  is  singular  that  Lord  Chatham's  present  administration  should  CHAP, 
have  commenced  like  that  of  1756,  whilst  the  people  were  suffering    j^gg 
from  an  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions.     But  a  season  more  ungenial  - 
to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  than  the  summer  of  1766  was  perhaps  never 
before  experienced.     From  March  to  August  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  rain.     Both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  England  the 
grain  had  suffered  prodigiously,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained of  a  famine.     The  distress  of  the  people  becoming  extremely 
urgent  impelled  them  to  the  commission  of  the  greatest  enormities. 
Their  rage  against  those  whom  they  charged  with  engrossing  provi- 
sions, in  order  to  enhance  their  price,  occasioned  the  loss  of  much 
property  and  of  numerous  lives.     These  were  most  alarming  circum- 
stances, and  called  for  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  government. 

Whilst  severe  measures  were  adopted  against  the  rioters,  several 
c,9uncils  were  held  to  consider  the  most  effectual  method  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  people.  A  proclamation  was  first  issued  against 
forestallers  and  regraters.  But  this  measure  not  proving  efficient,  and 
the  distress  of  the  country  increasing,  another  proclamation  was 
issued  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  grain,  although  it  was  yet  at  a 
price  at  which  it  might  legally  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Messengers  were  despatched  to  the  various  ports  to  enforce  the 
regulations  of  the  proclamation,  and  to  prevent  such  ships  as  were 
laden  with  wheat  or  flour  from  sailing  with  their  cargoes.  The  use  of 
wheat  for  the  purposes  of  distillation  was  also  prohibited.  Although 
Lord  Chatham  did  not  attend  the  councils,  he  sent  them  his  written 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  embargo.  In  advising  this  interposition  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  thus  overstepping  the  bounds  of  law,  he  was 
actuated  by  the  same  principle  which  led  him  during  his  former 
administration  to  issue  a  general  warrant;  that  principle  was — the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  the  preservation  of  the  people  '. 


'  The  prompt  measures  adopted  by  government  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  subsequent 
meeting  of  Pariiament  to  discuss  them,  are  very  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  administration 
and  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  sixty  years  afterwards,  in  1826, 


88  ROYAL  SPEECH  ON  OPENING  PARLIAMENT. 

CHAP.  On  the  lllh  November  the  King  opened  the  session  of  Parha- 

176g!    nient.     Tlie  following  is  a  principal  portion  of  his  Majesty's  speech: 


"  The  high  price  of  wheat,  and  the  defective  produce  of  that  grain 
last  harvest,  together  with  the  extraordinary  demands  for  the  same 
from  foreign  parts,  have  principally  determined  me  to  call  you  thus 
early  together,  that  I  might  have  the  sense  of  Parliament,  as  soon  as 
con\enicntly  might  be,  on  a  matter  so  important,  and  particularly 
affecting  the  poorer  sort  of  my  subjects. 

"  The  urgency  of  the  necessity  called  upon  me,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  exert  my  royal  authority  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety 
against  a  growing  calamity,  which  could  not  admit  of  delay.  I  have, 
therefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  my  Privy  Council,  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  until  the 
advice  of  my  Parliament  could  be  taken  thereupon.  If  farther  pro- 
A-isions  of  law  be  requisite  or  expedient  with  regard  to  the  dearness 
of  corn,  so  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  the  poorer  sort,  they  cannot 
escape  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  which  I  recommend  the  due  con- 
sideration thereof. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  must  with  concern  take  notice  that,  notwith- 
standing my  cares  for  my  people,  a  spirit  of  the  most  daring  insur- 
rection has  in  divers  parts  broke  forth  in  violences  of  the  most  criminal 
nature.  Necessary  orders  have  been  given  for  bringing  such  danger- 
ous offenders  to  condign  punishment  and  speedy  justice;  nor  shall 
vigilance  and  vigour  on  my  part  be  wanting  to  restore  obedience  and 
re^crcnce  to  law  and  government." 

The  address  was  opposed  in  both  Houses.  A  bill  being  intro- 
duced by  the  ministers  to  indemnify  the  inferior  agents  of  the  execu- 
tive power  who  had  enforced  the  embargo,  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  the  opposition,  implying  that  the  ministers  themselves 
being  open  to  censure  stood  in  need  of  indemnity  for  advising  the 
embargo ;  a  bill  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature  was  therefore  recom- 
mended. 
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The  debate '  which  arose,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  administra-  CHAP. 

•  •  XXI 

tion,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Lord    1766. 
Chatham  in  other  respects,  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry  Flood  =^= 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont : 

"  Opposition  began  with  Lord  Suffolk ;  it  was  urged  that  the 
matter  treated  of  being  illegal,  a  bill  of  indemnity  would  be  necessary 
to  indemnify  the  persons  concerned,  and  the  constitution.  It  was 
added,  that  Parliament  might  and  ought  to  have  been  called  sooner, 
and  that,  if  it  had,  perhaps  this  illegal  act  might  have  been  avoided. 

Lord  Ch m,    (who  began  with  a  very  eloquent  description  of  his 

teelings,  from  the  situation  in  which  he  spoke,  in  an  unaccustomed 
place,  before  the  most  knowing  in  the  laws,  in  the  presence  of  the 
hereditary  legislators  of  the  realm,  whilst  he  could  not  look  upon  the 
throne  without  remembering  that  it  had  just  been  filled  with  Majesty, 
and  by  all  the  tender  virtues  which  encompass  it,)  allowed  that  it  was 
physically  possible  to  have  called  the  Parliament  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  sooner,  consistently  with  the  order  of  prorogation  subsisting  at 
the  time  when  the  alarm  was  first  suggested  ;  but  that  this,  instead  of 
being  of  service,  would  have  been  detrimental,  for  that  it  would  have 
deprived  the  country  in  the  very  article  of  danger  of  the  presence  of 
the  principal  persons  of  it,  whose  authority  had  been  of  so  much 
weight  in  suppressing  those  tumults.  That  this  was  the  fact  certainly, 
and  though  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  this  was  exactly  foreseen, 
yet  we  could  not  but  rejoice  that  nothing  was  done  to  deprive  the 
country  of  such  an  effectual  interposition ;  that  Parliament  now  met 
earlier  than  usual,  and  that  it  was  not  in  itself  desirable  to  hurry 
away  upon  every  rumour  all  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation  from 
every  extremity  of  the   kingdom,  and  to  crowd  them  into  the  metro- 

s  This  debate  has  not  been  reported.  The  principal  arguments  employed  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
Lord  Temple,  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  other  Peers,  were  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  A  Speech  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution  against  the  suspending  and  dispensing 
Prerogative."  This  has  been  attributed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  but  was  really  written  by  Mr. 
Macintosh,  assisted  by  Earl  Temple  and  Lord  Lyttleton. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP,  polls  ;  that  such  a  conduct  would  be  a  mark  of  weakness  and  temerity, 
1766!  especially  in  a  country  in  which  sudden  distresses  are  so  liable  to  be 
created  and  aggravated  either  from  lucrative  views,  or  from  a  factious 
spirit ;  that  had  he  advised  the  calling  of  Parliament  upon  the  first 
intelligence  he  received,  (which  was  but  a  suggestion  of  apprehended 
scarcity,  and  could  be  no  more,  as  the  harvest  was  not  threshed  out 
or  known,)  he  would  justly  have  been  censured  for  the  alarm  to  the 
public,  and  the  inconvenience  to  individuals,  which  a  precipitate  con- 
vention of  Parliament  must  have  occasioned  ;  a  step  which  would 
have  created  an  imaginary  scarcity,  though  a  real  one  had  not 
existed.  That  these  considerations  determined  his  Majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  to  issue  that  order  of  prorogation  under  which 
Parliament  now  met;  that  under  the  former  prorogation,  Parliament 
could  not  meet  consistently  with  usage,  for  that  it  was  always  usual 
in  the  last  proclamation  of  prorogation  preceding  the  session  to  declare 
the  Parliament  to  be  prorogued  to  a  certain  day,  then  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business, — a  material  notification  not  inserted  in  the  former, 
because  it  was  not  decided  to  meet  then.  That  a  new  prorogation 
therefore  was  necessary,  and  that  the  usage  was  never  to  gi\e  less 
than  forty  days'  notice.  That  this  was  a  very  salutary  custom,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  so  perilous  as  sudden  and  surreptitious  conven- 
tions of  Parliament.  That  it  might  well  be  considered  as  the  law  of 
usage  and  of  Parliament,  though  not  perhaps  of  the  land,  that  not 
less  than  forty  days'  notice  should  be  given.  That  therefore  the  pro- 
rogation could  not  properly  have  been  for  less  than  forty  days '.     That 


'  The  Lords  in  opposition  were  extremely  severe  upon  the  arguments  employed  by  Lord 
Chatham,  particularly  upon  those  respecting  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.  I  shall  cite  a 
passage  from  the  pamphlet  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  :  "  States  have  perished  by  the 
neglect  of  an  hour,  and  moments  have  decided  the  fate  of  empires.  The  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament, in  such  a  season  of  calamity  and  danger,  was  no  minute  blunder.  Last  year  the  noble 
Lord  said  he  could  not  commend  the  then  administration  for  calling  Parliament  early,  as 
they  termed  it,  because  he  thought  their  speed  was  delay  in  such  a  conjuncture  as  that  was, 
though  the  ground  of  his  complaint  of  delay  was  not  that  America  had  been  suffered  to  continue 
in  rebellion  for  months,  but  that  so  much  time  had  been  lost  in  giving  these  poor  oppressed 
subjects  relief  from  the  grievances  which  he  thought  justified  their  mutiny.     Now  when  one 
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indeed  Parliament  was  by  this  last  proclamation  prorogued  for  some-  CHAP, 
what  more  than  forty  days;  but  that  this  was  done  when  only  a  sur-  lyge" 
mise  of  scarcity  had  been  suggested  before  the  threshing  out  of  the  "^^^"^^""^ 
harvest,  and  whilst  the  danger  had  only  been  talked  of,  not  expected. 
That  it  was  some  time  after  this  prorogation  before  the  conjecture  of 
scarcity  was  verified,  and  the  riots  began  ;  and  that  then,  the  time  for 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  was  publicly  fixed,  and  the  interval  could 
not  be  shortened  except  by  calling  Parliament  suddenly,  contrary  to 
proclamation  and  with  a  stretch  of  power,  and  a  precedent  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  the  delay  of  their  meeting,  and  the  issuing  of  the 
embargo.  That  this  indeed  was  so  illegal,  that  the  legislature  had 
thought  it  necessary,  by  a  particular  clause  in  the  Militia  bill,  to  em- 
power the  Crown  to  call  Parliament  in  the  particular  cases  of  actual 
invasion  or  rebellion  in  fourteen  days,  notwithstanding  any  proroga- 
tion to  the  contrary.  That  this  delay  therefore,  arising  from  Parlia- 
ment's being  prorogued  for  somewhat  more  than  forty  days,  was  not 
faulty  at  the  time,  no  danger  being  in  probable  expectation  then 
which  would  require  an  earlier  meeting;  that  after  the  proclamation 
the  delay  was  unavoidable,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  so  far  from  being 
detrimental,  that  it  had  been  advantageous.  He  ridiculed  the  stress 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  possibility  of  calling  Parliament  four- 
teen or  fifteen  days  sooner,  and  of  setting  every  member  of  Parliament 
in  the  kingdom  upon  a  horse  to  ride  post  up  to  London ;  and  having 
thus  defended  the  time  of  calling  the  Parliament,  he  proceeded  to  de- 
fend the  issuing  of  the  embargo  during  the  interval  of  Parliament  by 
regal  authority  as  an  act  of  power,  justifiable  before  Parliament  on  the 
ground  of  necessity ;  and  read  a  paragraph  of  Mr.  Locke  to  shew  that 
though  it  was  not  strictly  speaking  legal,  yet  that  it  was  right  in  the 
opinion  of  that  great  friend  of  liberty,  that  constitutional  philosopher 
and  liberal  statesman  ".     Had  it  ended  here  it  would  have  been  well ; 

greater  and  wiser  than  all  other  men  is  minister,  days  and  dates  are  minutia.     It  is  his  prero- 
gative to  blunder  and  be  blameless." 

"  Lord  Chatham,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  cited  several  passages  from  Locke  in  the  course 
of  his  speech.     Mr.  Flood  appears  to  allude  to  the  following  one  :  '•  If  there  comes  to  be  a 

N  2 
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CHAP,  but  Lord  N gt-n  insisted  on  the  legality  of  the  embargo,  and  that 

]765'    tiie  Crown  had  a  right  in  cases  of  necessity  to  interpose  even  against 

'"^'^'^^'^  a  positive  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  such  interposition  was  not  only 

justifiable,  but  legal.     He  said  he  was  no  patron  of  the  people,  and 

used  something  like  sarcasm  towards  Lord  Ch m ;  I  should  have 

said  solecism,  you  know.  He  challenged  any  lawyer  to  contradict  him. 
Lord  M — d  for  the  first  time,  on  the  side  of  the  constitution,  rose  up, 
but  good  as  his  ground  was,  he  was  afraid  to  tread  upon  it.  As  actions 
had  been  commenced  against  the  persons  who  had  carried  into  exe- 
cution the  order  of  embargo,  he  said  he  was  restrained  by  prudence 
from  delivering  an  opinion  as  to  a  matter  which  was  likely  to  come 
judicially  before  him ;  but  that  either  it  was  legal  or  was  not :  if  the 
former,  the  act  was  unexceptionable  in  every  light ;  if  the  latter,  it 
was  justified  by  necessity.  He  wished,  therefore,  no  opposition  to 
the  address,  because,  in  whatever  view,  the  measure  was  to  be  approved. 
If  the  matter  came  into  legal  question,  he  said  that  it  would  branch 
into  two  points,  one  of  common,  the  other  of  statute  law,  viz.  First, 
Whether  the  Crown  had  in  any  case  a  right  to  lay  an  embargo  in 
time  of  peace.  Second,  Whether  in  the  particular  case  of  corn,  inas- 
much as  by  a  statute  of  Charles  IL,  I  think,  all  persons,  natives  or 
aliens,  were  expressly  empowered  to  export  corn.  It  was  to  be  col- 
lected from  his  manner  that  he  thought  the  Crown  had  not  the  power 
in  either.  Lord  N gt-n  had  mentioned  the  addresses  of  Parlia- 
ment since  the  Revolution  to  the  Crown,  during  the  imposition  of  em- 
bargoes in  some  cases  as  a  presumptive  proof  that  they  thought  it  not 
illegal,  for  if  they  had,  he  said,  they  must  have  known  that  their  ad- 
dresses would  not  have  made  it  legal ;  a  weak  argument  indeed  !  for 
knowing  it  to  be  illegal,  they  might  think  it  necessary,  and  as  such 
advise  it ;  and  if  it  were  confessed  to  be  illegal,  ministry  might  wish 
to  have  the  previous  justification  of  Parliament,  rather  than  the  sub- 
sequent ;  (in  truth,  as  Parliament  was  sitting,  without  such  a  previous 

question  between  the  executive  power  and  the  people  about  a  thing  claimed  as  prerogative,  the 
tendency  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  prerogative  to  the  good  or  hurt  of  the  people  will  easily 
decide  that  question." 
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step,  they  could  not  have  been  subsequently  justified,)  whereas,  if  it  CHAP, 
had  been  thought  legal,  they  probably  might  have  opposed  such  ad-  'ngg] 
dresses  as  implying  that  the  Crown  was  negligent  of  its  duty,  and 
then  those  addresses  would  probably  not  have  passed.  The  passing 
therefore  of  those  addresses  is  rather  a  presumption  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  act  than  of  the  contrary,  for  as  Parliament  was  sitting, 
if  the  act  were  illegal,  these  addresses  seem  to  have  been  necessary 
to  administration,  whereas  if  it  were  legal,  they  certainly  were  not 
so,  and  therefore  the  passing  of  these  addresses,  (if  not  carried  against 
administration,  which  never  was  supposed,)  is  a  better  proof  or 
a  stronger  presumption  of  illegality  than  the  contrary,  just  in  so 
much  as  necessity,  or  at  least  the  approach  to  it,  was  a  stronger 
motive  for  administration  to  wish  them,  than  the  total  absence  of 

necessity.  Lord  M — d  mentioned  that  argument  of  Lord  N gt-n's, 

but  did  not  examine  it.  He  left  him  in  possession  of  the  implication 
he  had  assumed  to  himself  from  it,  but  mentioned,  that  before  the 
Revolution,  the  statutes,  authorising  the  exportation  of  corn,  always, 
by  a  particular  clause,  gave  the  crown  a  power  of  stopping  the  ex- 
portation ;  whereas  the  laws  of  that  kind,  since  the  Revolution,  have 
not  given  that  clause.  He  left  his  hearers  to  draw  this  inference 
that  the  former  laws  shew  that  the  Crown  was  not  supposed  to  have 
the  power  in  itself;  that,  therefore,  before  the  Revolution,  whilst  they 
thought  such  a  power  eligible,  they  found  it  necessary  to  give  it,  by 
a  particular  clause ;  and  that,  since  the  Revolution,  by  the  omission  of 
that  clause,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  thought  it  dangerous  to  be 
given.  He  said  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to 
questions  on  that  subject;  not  to  indemnify  the  council,  or  the  great 
officers  of  state,  he  said  he  thought  nothing  of  that,  but  to  prevent 
suits  against  the  persons  concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  order. 
And  at  length  he  asserted  the  want  of  power  in  the  Crown,  in  plain 
terms,  though,  when  charged  with  it  by  Lord  C — en,  he  denied  his 
having  said  so.  He  was  accurate,  and  able,  and  almost  eloquent, 
but  the  character  of  the  man  defeated  his  capacity  ;  for  with  the 
most  popular  and  constitutional  ground  under  his  feet,  and  Lord 
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CHAP.  C — en  on  the  contrary,  he  was  afraid  to  speak  out.  He  rehnquished 
1766.  efficacy  for  insinuation,  and  force  for  management.  Both  the  men 
were  misplaced  ;  the  artifice,  and  almost  chicanery  of  Lord  M — Id 
was  suited  to  Lord  C — en's  ground,  and  the  simplicity,  frankness, 
and  warmth  of  Lord  C — en  would  have  become  Lord  M — d's  situ- 
ation. Thus  the  nature  of  these  two  men,  wise  and  great  as  they 
are,  prevailed  over  their  judgments,  and  the  one  could  not  rise,  nor 
could  the  other  fall  to  his  condition.  Lord  C — en  supported  Lord 
N — g — n's  tenet ;  I  grieve  to  say  it,  and  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it.  He 
is  always  eloquent,  for  he  always  feels,  and  he  made  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  cause.     This  tenet  made  a  prodigious  noise.     I  ought 

to  have  remembered,  that  after  Lords  N gt-n  and  C — en  had 

spoken,  Lord  Ch — m  spoke  again,  and  concluded  with  calling  the 
embargo  an  act  of  power,  such  I  still  think  it,  said  he,  justified  by 
necessity,  and  with  referring  himself  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Spencer,  I  saw,  moved  the  address ;  he  was  inaudible.  Lord 
Hill — h  seconded  the  address,  and  what  he  said  was  a  bad  opposition 
to  it.  Lord  Suffolk  did  it  much  more  favor  by  opposing  it ;  he  spoke 
pompous  nothings.  Lord  Shel — ne  was  better,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gr — on  worse  than  I  expected.  Lord  Lytt — n  was  reasonable,  and 
Lord  T — le  as  bad  as  he  could  be.  I  have  mentioned  that  this  doc- 
trine made  much  noise,  but,  as  Lord  Ch — m  had  kept  clear  of  it,  it 
would  have  died,  if  Beck — rd  had  not  revived  it,  in  two  days  after, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  more  offensive  words,  by  saying,  that 
the  Crown  had,  in  cases  of  necessity,  a  power  to  dispense  with  laws. 
This,  which  at  another  time  would  have  been  laughed  out  of  the 
House,  became  serious,  though  spoken  by  such  a  scattering  man. 
G.  Gr — He  took  down  the  words ;  they  were  condemned  by  every 
body.     The  doctrine,  in  the  Lords,  was  mentioned  with  very  severe 

strictures,  and  Mr.  B rd  was  obliged  to  explain,  by  a  retraction 

and  contradiction  in  fact,  of  what  he  had  said,  which  remains  in  the 

journals.     This  was  a  triumph  to  G.  Gr lie  ;  he  urged  that  a  bill 

of  indemnity  was  further  necessary,  to  indemnify  the  advisers  as  well 
as  the  actors  under  that  order.     General  Con — y  agreed  in  condemn- 
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ing  the  doctrine,  but  did  not  seem  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  CHAP, 
indemnify  the  advisers.     He  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to    1766 
indemnify  the  persons  acting  under  the  order.     Lord  Ch — m,  like  === 
himself,  on  hearing  this  affair,  desired  the  bill  to  be  made  as  strong 
as  possible,  and  to  be  extended  to  the  advisers,  and  to  be  made  de- 
claratory as  well  as  indemnifying ".     It  has  been  thus  framed  accord- 
ingly, and  is  brought  in ;  but  it  is  still  thought  that  Mr.  G — lie  will 
offer  amendments,  and  keep  the  ball  on  foot. 

"  All  this  affair,  aggravated  by  the  multitude  of  private  discon- 
tents which  mingled  with  it,  produced  a  ferment,  and  encouraged 
all  the  parties  that  are  unsatisfied  to  join  against  Lord  Ch — m  on 
Tuesday  last.  Beckford  was  chosen  by  him,  not  luckily,  it  should 
seem,  to  make  a  motion  for  examining  into  the  state  of  the  East  India 
Company.  This  motion  contained  offensive  matter,  and  was  offen- 
sively introduced :  our  friend  B — rke  rose  first  in  opposition,  and 
acquitted  himself  very  honorably.  Yorke,  G.  Grenville,  Thurlow, 
Rigby,  Dowdeswell,  Wedderburn,  all  joined.  Ch.  Townshend  stated 
the  matter  quite  new,  disclaimed  all  the  offensive  parts,  and  made 
a  very  artful,  conciliating,  able,  and  eloquent  speech.  Barre,  Con- 
way, the  Attorney  General,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Hans  Stanley, 
&c.  spoke  in  favor  of  the  general  ground  of  the  motion ;  upon  the 
whole,  however,  there  was  little  concert,  and  not  much  ability,  in 
the  defence.  The  opponents  were  more  successful,  upon  the  whole, 
though  no  one  person  near  Townshend.  He  is  the  orator ;  the  rest 
are  speakers.  I  have  heard  him  frequently  this  time,  and  always 
well :  one  remarkable  speech  of  his  I  missed,  but  I  went  to  see  him 
the  day  after,  (he  was  so  good  as  to  introduce  himself  to  me  a  few- 
days  before  :)  I  lamented  the  loss  I  had  sustained  by  my  absence, 
and  he  remedied  it  by  speaking  excellently  on  the  same  subject  to 
me  in  his  room.  At  half  an  hour  after  eleven  the  question  was  car- 
ried m  favor  of  the  resolution,  amended  by  Conway,  by  129  to  76. 

It  is  singular  that  Lord  Chatham  has  been  represented  as  opposing  the  amendment  upon 
this  subject,  and  he  has  been  censured  for  so  doing.  Whereas  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been 
most  candid,  and  deserving  of  praise.     See  the  anonymous  Life  of  Lord  Chatham. 
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CHAP.  The  Bed— ds,  R— g— m,  P— t— nd,  Dev ,  T— pie,  Gr He, 

176(>!    ^ — '■^^S'  ^"d  ^^6  friends  of  the  Company  all  united.     Some  of  the 

'=^''         Lord    B — te's  were  against  administration,  some  went  away,  and 

Osw — d  and  Ell — tt  were  silent.     Ham — on  voted  with  the  minority, 

but  did  not  speak.     This  day  the  Duke  of  P — t — nd  resigned,  and 

Lords  Scarb gh,  Bes gh,  and  Monson,  as  I  hear,  and  believe 

certainly.  Lord  Hertford  took  possession  this  day  of  the  Duke  of 
P — t — nd's  staff:  resignations  will  spread  wide,  it  is  said,  and  who  is 
to  come  in,  or  whether  any  administration  can  be  fixed,  is  unknown. 
Four  or  five  days  ago  Lord  Edgecombe  was  dismissed,  and  Jack 
Shelly  put  into  his  place.  This  offended.  Lord  Ch — m  has  refused 
all  explanations  upon  the  subject,  it  is  said  ;  complains  that  there  is 
nothing  but  faction  round  him,  and  seems  determined  to  go  on  un- 
moved, and  to  break  through  it  or  fall ;  the  scheme,  however,  as  to 
the  East  India  Company  seems  from  its  unlucky  beginning  to  be 
hurt.  Their  revenue  is  4,000,000/.  a-year,  it  is  said,  and  the  territory 
which  they  claim  immense.  One  of  Lord  Ch-^m's  schemes,  it  seems, 
was  to  make  some  compromise  with  them  that  might  bring  relief  to 
the  public,  and,  as  Townshend  stated  the  matter,  it  should  seem  that 
it  might  be  done  upon  equitable  terms.  Whether  any  thing  can  be 
done  now  is  doubtful."" 

If  additional  facts  were  necessary  to  prove  that  Lord  Chatham's 
nature  was  not  adapted  for  the  adjustment  of  party  differences,  or  for 
the  refinements  frequently  practised  in  establishing  a  political  con- 
nexion, they  are  amply  furnished  by  this  period  of  his  life.  Soon 
after  the  proclamations  respecting  the  embargo  were  issued.  Lord 
Chatham  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Thither  also, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  repaired.  Lord 
Chatham  was  well  aware  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  opposition 
which  was  forming  against  him.  He  knew  that  it  would  consist  of 
the  late  ministry,  of  several  of  his  own  relations,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  his  friends.  His  particular  object  was  to  break  the  union 
of  the  two  last  parties. 
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In  an  interview  which  he  obtained  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  CHAP. 

XXI. 

1766. 


Bath,  he  endeavoured  to  detach  his  Grace  from  Mr.  Grenville.  He  ^^^ 
commenced  this  conference  with  a  warm  assurance  that  he  was  anxious  '- 
to  secure  the  approbation  and  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to 
adorn  and  strengthen  his  Majesty's  administration.  The  Duke  making 
no  reply  to  this  exordium,  Lord  Chatham  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
should  lay  before  his  Grace  the  principal  measures  which  he  was 
determined  to  pursue.  He  intended,  First,  to  preserve  the  peace  in- 
violate, and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  princes  upon  the  conti- 
nent that  they  did  the  same. 

Secondly,  To  enter  into  no  continental  connexions,  and  to  make 
no  subsidiary  treaty  with  any  European  power. 

Thirdly,  To  observe  such  a  strict  and  rigid  economy  as  should 
command  the  approbation  of  the  most  frugal  member  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  replied,  that  these  were  the  very  measures 
for  which  he  had  always  contended.  They  were  his  measures,  and  he 
certainly  would  support  them  whether  or  not  his  friends  were  in  power. 

The  subject  of  America  was  studiously  avoided.  This  conference 
closed  with  a  mutual  feeling  that  it  was  merely  preparatory  to 
another.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  that  the  Bedford  party 
took  little  share  in  the  early  debates  of  the  session.  But  although 
one  weight  was  thus  for  a  time  withdrawn  from  the  opposite  scale. 
Lord  Chatham  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  still  preponderate. 
His  next  attempt  was  to  divide  the  Newcastle  interest  from  the  late 
administration.  For  this  purpose  he  promised  the  staff  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Household,  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Edgcumbe,  to 
Mr.  Shelley,  a  near  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  dismission  of  Lord  Edgcumbe  will  be  read 
with  much  pain  by  every  admirer  of  Lord  Chatham's  character.  They 
are  thus  related  by  a  cotemporary  writer : 

^  "  About  the  20th  November,  1766,  the  minister  sent  a  note  to 


^  From  the  Political  Register,  vol.  i.  page  275.     The  above  extract  was  inserted  by  Abioii, 
in  his  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham. 

VOL.   II,  O 
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CHAP.  Lord  Edgcunibe,  acquainting  his  Lordship,  '  That  a  great  personage 
]766i    had  determined  upon  making  some  alterations  in  his  servants ;  and 
"""""""^  that  he  (the  minister)  should  be  glad  to  see  Lord  E.  in  Bond-street, 
or   he   Mould    wait   upon  his  Lordship  in  Upper  Grosvenor-street.' 
Lord   Edgcumbe  directly  waited  upon  the  minister  in  Bond-street. 
The  minister  began  with  highly  commending  his  Lordship's  abilities, 
his  virtues,  his  integrity,  and  recited  the  contents  of  his  letter.     Then, 
after  many  pauses,  and  inarticulate  sounds,  he  said,  '  He  was  very 
sorry  for  it,  was  extremely  concerned  it  should  happen  so — but — it 
was  necessary — .'     Here  Lord  E.  stopped  him  short,  and  bluntly 
demanded,  '  if  his   post  was    destined   for  another.'     The   minister, 
after  a  little  pause,  and  uttering  a  few  broken  sentences,  acknowledged 
that  it  was,  and  that  it  had  been  so  for  some  time.     Lord  E.  then 
proceeded  to  remind  him  of  the  measures  of  the  late  opposition  :  '  that 
he  had,  four  years,  steadily  and  uniformly  supported  those  measures ; 
measures  which   he   (the  minister)  had  approved  and  adopted,  and 
which  were  now  happily  effected ;  that  he  had  never  deserted  any  of 
the  great  questions  upon  the  subjects  of  the  liberties  and  interests  of 
his  country  ;  and  expressed  his  astonishment  that  this  treatment  should 
be  the  reward  of  a  conduct  that  had  manifestly  the  approbation  ofj 
and  was  agreeable  to,  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  minister,  whde 
in  opposition.'     The  force  of  these  truths,  and  this  conclusion,  obvi- 
ously made  an  impression   upon  the  minister;  and  he  said,  '  that 
however  unwilling  a  great  personage  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  yet  he  (the  minister)  would  nevertheless 
venture  to  place  his  Lordship  upon  that  list.'     Lord  E.  directly  made 
answer,  '  That  however  willing  he  really  was  to  hold  some  place,  in 
order  that  he  might  continue  in  office  with  his  friends,  and  support 
the  measures  of  government,  yet,  after  this  usage,  he  would  not  take 
any  place,  nor  resign  that  which  he  held,  to  any  but  the  great  person- 
age himself.     And  added,  that  it  was  extremely  impolitic  thus  to 
turn  out  persons   of  rank ;  persons  of  great  parliamentary  interest.' 
The  minister  burst  out — *  Oh !'  said  he,  '  if  that  be  the  case,  let  me 
feel  imjaelf !     I  despise  your  parliamentary  interest!     I  do  not  want 
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your  assistance  !'     And  added,  '  that  he  trusted  to  the  uprightness  of  CHAP. 

his  measures  for  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  K ,  and  the    1766.' 

favor  and  attachment  of  the  people  ;  and  acting  upon  these  principles,^ 
I  dare  look  in  the  face  the  proudest  connexions  in  this  country !' 
They  parted. 

"  Two  days  after,  Lord  E.  received  a  note  signifying  a  great 
person's  desire  of  his  staff.  On  Monday  the  24th  November,  1766, 
he  waited  on  the  great  person,  who  said,  '  that  he  was  very  sorry  to 
part  with  his  Lordship,  of  whose  services  he  had  a  very  high  opinion, 
as  well  as  of  his  Lordship's  abihties,  and  attachment  to  his  person,  and 
especially  because  his  Lordship  had  no  mixture  of  factious  principles 
in  his  disposition  ;  but,'  says  he,  '  my  ministers  tell  me  it  must  be  so  ;' 
and  added,  '  that  the  idea  of  the  bed-chamber  was  purely  his  own.' 
Lord  E,  returned  the  great  person  his  sincere  and  most  humble  thanks 
for  the  good  opinion  he  was  pleased  to  entertain  of  him  ;  and  ex- 
pressed the  great  obligation  he  was  under  for  it,  and  the  more  so,' 
added  he,  *  for  not  pressing  the  bed-chamber  upon  me  ;  all  which 
more  than  pay  me  for  the  ill  usage  of  your  ministers.'  The  staff  was 
given  up,  and  Mr.  Shelley  appointed  treasurer  of  the  household. 

"  Next  day  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  who  was  one  of  the  joint 
post-masters,  offered  to  make  room  for  Lord  E.  by  proposing  to  resign 
that  post  in  favor  of  his  Lordship,  and  taking  the  bed-chamber,  which 
had  been  offered  to  that  Lord.  But  this  obliging  offer  was  rejected. 
Upon  which  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earls  of  Besborough  and 
Scarborough,  and  Lord  Monson,  resigned  the  next  day,  which  was 
Wednesday,  November  the  26th,  I766.  And  these  resignations  were 
immediately  followed  by  those  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  Sir  William 
Meredith,  Admiral  Keppel,  &c." 

In  consequence  of  these  resignations  Lord  Chatham  renewed  his 
overtures  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  friends, 

John  Russel,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  born  in  1710,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  in  the  dukedom  in  1732.  Possessing  a  cer- 
tain quickness  of  apprehension  he  sometimes  spoke  with  ability  and 
effect,  but  his  influence  in  the  state  was  far  more  owing  to  his  splen- 

o2 
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CHAP,  did  rank  and  immense  property,    than  either  to  his   talents  or  his 
1766     virtues.     Although  of  an  obstinate  and  passionate  disposition,  he  was 
certainly  exempt  from  qualities  of  a  blacker  nature,  and  the  abuse 
•which  has  been  heaped   upon  his  character  is  as  indecent  as  it  is 
undeserved '. 

Lord  Chatham  now  offered  the  high  appointment  of  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  to  Lord  Gower,  who  instantly  repaired  to  Woburn  to 
consult  the  Duke  ".  Whilst  this  appointment  was  under  negociation, 
Lord  Chatham  had  a  long  conference  with  the  King.  He  stated  that 
his  intended  alliance  with  the  Bedford  party  was  founded  upon  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  late  resigna- 
tions. But  the  King  was  so  offended  by  the  former  violent  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that  he  entreated  Lord  Chatham  to  mention 
him  no  more.  In  other  respects  his  Majesty  assured  him  his  advice 
should  be  attended  to,  and  the  most  cordial  support  afforded  to  his 
pleasures. 

Lord  Chatham  had  certainly  been  precipitate.  Before  he  made 
proposals  to  any  party,  he  should  have  well  considered  whether  it  was 
in  his  power  to  fulfil  them.  In  consequence  of  this  interview  with  his 
Majesty  a  new  arrangement  was  made.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  the  remaining  vacant  seats 
at  that  board  M'ere  given  to  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Sir  Peircy  Brett. 
Lord  Le  Despencer  was  made  Postmaster. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  next  interview  between  Lord  Chat- 
ham and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  satisfactory  to  neither  party.  This 
took  place  in  Bond-street  on  the  1st  of  December.  The  Duke,  igno- 
rant of  the  late  transactions,  and  supposing  that  the  negociation 
which  had  been  opened  at  Bath  was  to  be  continued  upon  the  same 
footing,  requested  that  several  of  his  friends  might  be  appointed  to 
the  vacant  offices,  and  that  an  English  peerage  might  be  conferred 
upon  the  Marquis  of  Lome.    He  said  that  he  asked  nothing  for  him- 

'  That  of  Junius  in  particular. 

"  There  was  a  double  connexion  between  the  families  of  Russel  and  Gower.     Earl  Gower's 
mother  was  tlie  aunt,  and  his  sister  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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self,  but  expected  that  the  pubhc  measures  before  avowed  were  strictly  CHAP. 
to  be  pursued.  {^gg' 

Lord  Chatham  began  by  putting  an  unqualified  negative  upon  -  - 
the  peerage  for  Lord  Lome.  He  said  that  very  few  of  the  public 
offices  were  now  vacant,  and  mentioned  the  persons  upon  whom  they 
had  been  conferred.  With  regard  to  measures — he  was  determined, 
he  said,  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia — his  opinion 
of  the  peace  remained  unaltered ;  it  was  the  same  that  he  had  de- 
clared in  Parliament, 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  withdrew  from  this  conference  in  as- 
tonishment and  angry  disgust  . 

Although  all  prospect  of  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
had  closed.  Lord  Chatham  deemed  it  prudent  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  assistance  of  some  of  his  Grace's  friends.  With  this  view,  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  to  whom  the  very  dignity  had  a  few  days  before 
been  denied,  was  made  an  English  peer ;  and  Mr.  Nugent,  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  trade,  was  created  Lord  Clare. 

Lord  Chatham  had  now  formed  an  administration  in  numbers 
but  not  in  effect.  It  was  like  an  army  composed  of  recruits,  who 
might  answer  when  summoned  on  the  muster-roll,  but  whose  right. to 
the  name  of  soldiers  the  first  day  of  battle  would  destroy.  Mr.  Burke's 
description  of  this  ministry  well  deserves  the  celebrity  it  has  acquired, 
decies  repetita  placebit : 

"  He  made  an  administration  so  chequered  and  speckled  ;  he 
put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically 
dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid  ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified 
Mosaic " ;  such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of 

""  Lord  Chesterfield's  account  of  this  transaction  is  as  follows :  "  Eight  or  nine  people  of 
some  consequence  have  resigned  their  employments  ;  upon  which  Lord  Chatham  made  overtures 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  people,  but  they  could  by  no  means  agree,  and  his  Grace  went 
the  next  day,  full  of  wrath,  to  Woburn,  so  that  negociation  is  entirely  at  an  end.  People  wait 
to  see  who  Lord  Chatham  will  take  in,  for  some  he  must  have  ;  even  he  cannot  be  alone,  contra 
mundum."     Letter  372. 

'  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Burke  may  have  adopted  his  renowned  metaphor  from  the  following 
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CHAP,  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's 
XXI        .  ...  . 

1766.    friends  and  repubhcans ;  whigs  and  tories ;  treacherous  friends  and 

'===  open  enemies :  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show  ;  but  utterly 

unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.     The  colleagues,  whom  he 

had  assorted  at  the  same  boards,  stared  at  each  other,  and  were 

obliged  to  ask,  '  Sir,  your  name  ? — Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 

me — Mr.  Such-a-one — I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.' — I  venture  to  say 

it  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them, 

who  had   never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives;  until  they  found 

themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points, 

in  the  same  truckle-bed  ■*." 

Nothing  more  clearly  shews  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  one  even 
line  of  conduct  than  the  perplexity  in  which  Lord  Chatham  was  in- 
volved by  his  recent  deviations  from  it.  That  mighty  statesman  who 
had  formerly  astonished  and  subdued  Europe,  was  now  exposed  to 
the  sneers  of  the  most  pitiful  courtier,  and  to  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency and  prevarication.  Lord  Temple,  his  ally  in  the  hour  of  politi- 
cal altercation,  and  the  solace  of  his  cares  in  retirement,  was  now  lost 
to  him  as  a  friend.  His  colleagues  in  office  had  merely  clung  to  him 
from  the  influence  of  his  name,  and  several  of  them  were  already  his 
rivals  for  power.  His  popularity,  to  which  few  are  indifferent,  and 
which  he  so  highly  valued,  was  greatly  diminished  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  peerage.  To  complete  the  whole,  his  constitutional  malady 
arose  to  such  an  height  as  to  exclude  him  from  all  participation  in 
public  business.  His  mind  agitated  by  contending  passions — his 
body  tortured  by  pain,  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout  at  Bath, 
which  for  some  time  threatened  his  existence  \     But  even  at  this,  the 


hint  afforded  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  Mosaic  ministry  made 
up  de  pieces  rapportees  from  different  connexions.". — Letter  376. 

"  Supposed  to  allude  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  North,  and  George  Cooke,  Esq.  who  were 
made  joint  paymasters  in  the  summer  of  1766,  on  the  removal  of  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration. 

*  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham. 
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least  glorious  period  of  his  life,  there  is  something  extremely  grand  in  CHAP, 
the  efforts  which  he  made  to  break  through  his  infirmities,  and  the    1766. 
anxiety  which  he  evinced  for  the  pubhc  welfare.  ==^= 

The  state  of  our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  engrossed,  at  this  time,  much  of  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country.     There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham never  regarded  the  monopoly  exercised  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany with   a  favorable  eye.     He  thought  it  unreasonable  that  the 
nation  in  general  should  be  excluded  from  so  desirable  a  trade,  and 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  the 
goods  of  India  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  attendant  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  country  ^     The  vigor  and  judgment  of  his  own  plans 
had  materially  tended  to  the  augmentation  and  to  the  security  of  the 
British  territories  in  India,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  mstead  of  ad- 
vancing the  exclusive  interests  of  a  company,  they  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  these  territories  and  the  revenues  arising  from  them  be- 
longed of  right  to  the  Crown.     Lord  Chatham  had  beheld  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock  with  the  strongest 
disgust.      By  an  interested  policy,  the  civilians  in  India  had  con- 
stantly transmitted  to  their  employers  at  home  the  most  flattering 
accounts  of  the  state  of  their  affairs.     The  avarice  of  the  proprietors 
of  stock  was  inflamed  by  these  descriptions,  and  they  became  impa- 
tient to  participate  in  this  exaggerated  wealth.     This  impulse  urged 
them  in  1766,  to  raise  their  dividend  from  six  to  ten  per  cent.     They 
even  contemplated  and  demanded  a  higher  return  of  interest '.     Such 
conduct  was  stigmatized  by  Lord  Chatham  as  rapacious  and  unprinci- 
pled.    He  justly  thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Company  to  dis- 
charge their  debts,  then  amounting  nearly  to  seven  millions  sterling, 
before  they  attempted  to  engross  such  enormous  profits  to  themselves. 


f  Adam  Smith  entertained  the  same  opinions. 

8  On  the  6th  May,  1767,   a  dividend  of  12i  per  cent,  was  voted  for  the  year  in  a  general 
court. 
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CHAP.  Although  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  administration  entertained 
I76e_   similar  opinions,  they  were  far  from  being  unanimous  upon  the  sub- 


■ject.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  at  first  flattering  to  the 
proprietors,  appears  to  have  ended,  like  his  general  wavering  and  un- 
stable systems,  in  disappointing  and  deceiving  the  parties.  He  was 
charged  in  the  next  year,  with  "  sacrificing  the  more  permanent 
interest  of  the  nation  and  the  Company  to  obtain  a  morsel  to  his  an- 
nual budget ''." 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  correspondence  which  at  this  time 
took  place  between  this  gentleman  and  Lord  Chatham  : 

The  Bail  of  Chatham  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Townshend. 

Burton  Pi/nsent.  Jan.  2,  1767, 

1767.  "  Sir, 

"  The  honor  of  your  letter  followed  me  to  this  place 
from  Bath,  whither  I  return  to-morrow  morning.  I  am  impatient  to 
express  how  sensibly  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  so  early  a  communi- 
cation of  the  resolutions  of  the  last  General  Court,  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  entirely  this  transcendant  object,  India,  possesses  my  heart, 
and  fixes  my  thoughts.  It  will  not  be  hard,  then,  to  judge  of  my 
sensations,  on  a  dawn  of  reason  and  equity  in  the  General  Court,  so 
long  delivered  up  to  the  grossest  delusions  of  a  mistaken  self-interest, 
and  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  clearest  principles  of  justice,  and  to  a 
series  of  the  most  incontestible  facts.  I  can  call  it  hitherto  only  the 
dawn,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  more  perfect  day.  The  motion, 
(discreet  enough  in  itself,)  is  so  worded,  that  it  may  contain  all  that 
is  right  and  desirable :  it  may  also  conceal  within  a  specious  gene- 
rality, certain  narrow  notions,  tliat  would  frustrate  national  justice 
and  public  prosperity.  I  will,  however,  hope  for  the  best  side  of  the 
alternative ;  and  am  fully  persuaded,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  and  I 
shall  equally  share  the  honest  joy,  if  the  desired  success  crowns  the 
great  work ;  and,  indeed,  by  one  and  the  same  act,  to  do  the  nation 

**  See  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  twenty-five  proprietors  of  India  stock,  published  in  1768. 
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justice,  and  to  fix  the>  ease  and  preeminence  of  England  for  ages,  are   CHAP, 
plentiful  sources  of  manly  and  noble  joy.     Allow  me,  then,  with  the    uq- 
addition  of  one  descriptive  epithet,  to  pray,  (in  your  own  words,)  for  " 
all  the  natural   consequences  oT  an  adequate,    amicable,   and  happy 
conclusion  of  this  vast  subject.     I  am,  with  the  greatest  regard  and 
consideration, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful 

"  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Chatham/' 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Townshend  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

"  Downing  Street,  Jan.  4,  1767. 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  the  honor  of  your  letter ; 
and  I  flatter  myself  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  trouble  you  a  second 
time,  in  consequence  of  some  observations  in  your  letter,  (which  seem 
to  call  for  an  answer  from  me,)  and  of  proceedings  which  have  since 
followed  the  resolution  of  the  General  Court. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  words  of  the  motion  were 
conceived  with  great  prudence,  propriety,  and  judgment ;  because,  in 
my  opinion,  they  clearly  extend  to  every  consideration  which  one 
would  wish  to  include  in  the  result  of  the  negociation.  Under  the 
expression,  '  of  enlarging  their  commerce,'  will  naturally  be  consi- 
dered every  measure  which  the  Directors  have  to  propose  for  the 
relief  of  their  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  the  next  words, 
'  of  securing  their  possessions,'  (your  Lordship  will  observe  it  is  pos- 
sessions, not  rights,)  will  be  introduced  whatever  they  want,  in  re- 
cruiting their  military,  governing  their  servants,  and  establishing  the 
revenue  itself.  And  under  the  last  general  phrase,  '  of  perpetuating 
the  prosperity  of  the  Company,'  may  be  classed  a  variety  of  other 
points  not  yet  started ;  all  which,  amicably  given,  will  be  so  many  rea- 
sons with  the  General  Court  finally  to  acquiesce  in  an  issue  advan- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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CHAP,   tageous  to  the  Company  and  adequate  to  the  pubhc.     Your  Lordship 
1767.    ^^^11  recollect,  that  in  my  letter  I  had  the  honor  to  assure  you,  that 

===  the  motion  was  opened,  supported,  and  carried,  in  this  extensive 
sense.  I  am  now  to  inform  you,  that  the  Directors  have  been  with 
me,  to  communicate  the  resolution ;  and  from  them  I  learn,  that  they 
receive  their  power,  and  construe  it  in  this  manner ;  and  that  they 
will,  without  delay,  collect  every  information,  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  waiting  upon  your  Lordship  and  the  servants  of  the 
Crown,  upon  their  return  to  town ;  till  which  time,  I  told  them,  I 
could  not  venture  to  advance  one  step.  I  have  also  seen  other  very 
leading  men  in  the  Court,  who  speak  of  the  temper  of  the  day,  the 
meaning  of  the  motion,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  given  to  the 
Directors,  as  I  have  done  to  your  Lordship ;  and,  therefore,  I  should 
hope,  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  which  side  of  the  alternative, 
stated  by  your  Lordship,  ought  to  be  taken,  on  the  construction  of 
the  generality  of  the  words ;  formed  thus  general,  I  am  convinced, 
to  secure  unanimity  in  granting  the  power  to  treat,  without  the 
least  secret  wish  thereby  to  frustrate  national  justice  and  public 
prosperity. 

"  Your  Lordship  does  me  justice  in  supposing  me  equally  anxious 
with  yourself  to  see  this  delicate  and  important  matter  brought  to  an 
adequate,  as  well  as  amicable  and  happy  issue.  Perhaps  I  may  have 
thought,  more  than  others  of  sounder  judgment  than  mine,  that  the 
only  way  of  making  the  issue  adequate  was  to  make  it  amicable ; 
which,  if  it  has  been  an  error,  it  was  an  honest  one,  proceeding  from 
a  sincere,  though  it  should  be  thought  an  extreme,  sense  of  the  endless 
difficulties  accompanying  every  idea  of  substituting  the  public  in  the 
place  of  the  Company,  in  the  collecting,  investing,  and  remitting  the 
revenue,  and  from  a  fear  that  the  knowledge  of  this  impracticability 
might  embolden  a  body  of  heated  proprietors  to  stand  the  issue  of 
such  a  measure,  rather  than  submit  to  what  they  might  deem  severity 
in  the  manner,  or  in  the  plan. 

"  I  am  to  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon  for  this  interruption  ; 
truly  anxious  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  your  mmd,  which  I  feel  myself 
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authorised   to   remo\e,   by  the   representation   of  any  circumstances   CHAP, 
within  my  knowledge,  I  could   not  resist  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you     1767.' 
more  fully  of  the  sense  of  the  last  General  Court,  and  the  declaration  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  Directors  themselves. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord,  with  the  greatest  solicitude  for  your  Lordship's 
health,  and  the  success  of  whatever  interests  you  have  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  great  plans  for  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  these  kingdoms, 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's 
"  Most  obliged  and  most  faithful  servant, 

"  C.  ToWNSHEND." 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tozrnshend. 

"  Bath,  Januari/  6,  1767. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  honored  this  morning  by  the  favor  of  your  letter 
of  the  4th,  and  am  sorry  that  any  observations  of  my  former  letter 
should  have  occasioned  you  the  trouble  of  justifying  the  morion  of 
the  General  Court ;  the  wording  of  which  I  admitted  to  be  prudent 
enough  :  my  anxious  doubts  and  well  grounded  fears  turning  upon 
the  final  issue  of  the  transaction,  not  upon  the  expression  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  will,  in  my  sense  of  things,  be  such  in  either  alternative, 
an  adequate  or  an  illusory  proposal.  It  would  be  an  useless  intrusion 
upon  your  time  to  repeat  here  the  first  principle  which  rules  me  in 
this  matter,  namely,  that  the  right  is  evidently  with  the  Company  ; 
for  I  can  venture  upon  no  method  of  defining  the  idea  of  adequate, 
but  by  assuming  or  deciding  the  question  of  right,  and  by  consider- 
ing consequently  whatever  portion  of  the  revenue  shall  be  left  by 
Parliament  to  the  Company  as  indulgence  and  matter  of  discretion. 
I  will  only  add,  upon  this  head,  that  my  fears  do  not  arise  from  dis- 
trusts of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Directors,  but  from  the  vices  and 
passions  of  the  General  Court,  to  whom  they  are  to  report.     Under 

p  2 
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CHAP,  these  circumstances,  I  confess,  I  am  not  quite  sanguine  enough   to 
liope  for  an  issue  I  shall  think  adequate. 

"  Allow  me  now,  dear  Sir,  to  assure  you,  that  I  esteem  myself 
sensibly  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor  of  the  letter  I  am  now  answer- 
ing, and  am  not  a  little  flattered  with  the  attention  you  are  so  good 
to  give  to  solicitudes,  which  are  very  real  and  proportioned  to  the 
mighty  national  benefit,  which  is  to  be  acquired  or  lost  at  the  end  of 
this  momentous  business.  I  feel  all  the  extent  of  the  very  favorable 
and  kind  expressions  with  which  you  conclude  your  letter,  and  beg 
you  will  accept  of  my  warm  acknowledgments.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  embracing  you  in  town,  about  the  14th  or  15th.  I  am, 
Avith  great  regard  and  consideration, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful 

"  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Chatham." 

In  the  month  of  February,  1767,  Lord  Chatham  attempted  to 
proceed  from  Bath  to  London,  but  his  disorder  attacked  him  with 
violence  on  the  way,  and  compelled  him  to  remain  several  weeks  at 
Marlborough.  At  length  he  reached  the  metropolis,  but  being  wholly 
incompetent  to  the  transaction  of  public  business,  he  retired  to 
Hampstead.  Conceiving  the  air  of  this  place  too  sharp  for  his  dis- 
order, he  expressed  a  wish  to  repossess  his  former  house  at  Hayes. 
The  owner,  Mr,  Walpole,  very  handsomely  gratified  his  desire,  and 
allowed  him  to  repurchase  the  property. 

Whilst  Lord  Chatham  was  at  Hampstead  the  King  sent  frequent 
messages  to  enquire  after  his  health,  and  to  desire  him  not  to  be  dis- 
concerted by  his  confinement,  or  by  his  necessary  absence  from  public 
business,  as  his  Majesty  was  determined  to  support  him.  But  how- 
ever consolatory  these  gracious  messages  from  the  Sovereign  proved 
to    Lord  Chatham,  he   now   perceived  that  his  influence    with   his 
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colleagues  in  office  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  could  hope  to  effect  chap. 
scarcely  any  thing  for  the  public  welfare '.  17'67." 

Mr.  Charles  Townshend  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  brook  a 
superior  even  during  the  height  of  Lord  Chatham's  popularity,  and 
when  his  faculties  were  most  vigorous,  but  when  he  supposed  that 
nobleman's  infirmities  would  for  ever  exclude  him  from  public  busi- 
ness, he  determined  to  estabhsh  his  own  power  upon  the  most  lasting 
basis.  General  Conway  was  favorable  to  his  views.  A  negociation 
was  opened  by  these  gentlemen  with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
Their  common  object  was  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  but 
the  return  of  Lord  Chatham  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London  pre- 
vented the  prosecution  of  their  design,  and  Mr.  C.  Townshend  became 
reconciled  to  the  Duke. 

In  consequence  of  several  intimations  of  intended  resignations 
from  his  servants,  his  Majesty,  a  few  days  after  the  rising  of  Parlia- 
ment, wrote  a  letter,  with  his  own  hand,  to  Lord  Chatham,  desiring 
his  lordship's  advice  and  assistance.  Lord  Chatham  was  then  at 
Hampstead  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness.  He  returned  a  verbal 
answer  to  the  King's  letter,  stating,  "  that  such  was  his  ill  state  of 
health,  that  his  Majesty  must  not  expect  from  him  any  farther  advice 
or  assistance  in  any  arrangements  whatsoever''."  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
conceived  that  the  same  ardent  and  high-spirited  minister,  who  had 

*  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Flood,  dated  London,  February  19,  1767,  Lord  Charlemont  says: 
"  All  matters  here  go  on  as  usual.  Lord  Chatham  is  daily  expected,  and  till  he  arrives 
nothing  worth  informing  you  of  is  likely  to  happen.  There  has  been,  upon  various  topics,  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  no  divisions.  One  thing,  however, 
appears  very  extraordinary  if  not  indecent :  no  member  of  the  opposition  speaks  without  directly 
abusing  Lord  Chatham,  and  no  friend  ever  rises  to  take  his  part.  Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante 
is  scarce  a  degree  less  black  than  absentem  qui  rodit  amicum.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  man 
can  be  friendless  ?" 

'  In  a  letter,  dated  April  9,  1767,  Lord  Charlemont  says  :  "  Lord  Chatham  is  still  minister, 
but  how  long  he  may  continue  so  is  a  problem  that  would  pose  the  deepest  politician.  The 
opposition  grows  more  and  more  violent,  and  seems  to  gain  ground :  his  ill  health  as  yet  pre- 
vents his  doing  any  business.  The  ministry  is  divided  into  as  many  parties  as  there  are  men 
in  it ;  all  complain  of  his  want  of  participation.  Charles  Townshend  is  at  open  war,  Conway 
is  angry.  Lord  Shelburne  out  of  humour,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  by  no  means  pleased." 
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CHAP,  formerly  retired  from  office  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  guide  the 
\jfi-j'  measures  of  the  country,  should  have  sent  such  an  answer  to  his 
~""""^  Sovereign  without  accompanying  it  by  the  resignation  of  his  seal. 
Had  he  at  this  time  resigned — had  he  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
melancholy  state  of  his  health  prevented  his  fulfilling  the  hopes  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  administration,  his  name  would  have  been 
spared  the  imputation  of  measures  which  were  abhorrent  to  his  heart, 
and  he  would  have  been  attended  in  his  retreat  by  the  veneration  and 
sympathy  of  his  country. 

The  month  of  July  was  marked  by  frequent  pohtical  conferences 
between  the  various  parties  in  opposition,  and  several  of  the  members 
of  administration,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 
upon  a  more  comprehensive  system.  The  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and 
Bedford,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  were  the  leaders  upon  these 
occasions;  Messrs.  Conway,  Grenville,  and  Rigby,  were  intimately 
concerned  in  the  arrangements  they  proposed.  Although  these  leaders 
agreed  upon  many  public  grounds,  they  differed  upon  a  most  essential 
one — the  future  measures  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  America. 
Had  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  been  appointed  minister,  he  intended 
to  pursue  a  system  of  mildness  and  conciliation  ;  this  was  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grenville,  and  it  was 
this  difference  which  occasioned  the  failure  of  the  negociations. 

As  Lord  Chatham's  health  was  now  deemed  irrecoverable,  and 
as  the  negociations  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  administration  had 
proved  abortive,  the  existing  ministry  were  compelled  to  make  the 
most  of  their  strength,  and  to  act  upon  their  own  suggestions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche(|ucr  having  boastingly  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  "  he  knew  how  to  draw  a  revenue  from  the 
colonies  without  giving  them  offence,"  Mr.  Grenville  eagerly  caught 
at  the  suggestion,  and  urged  the  minister  immediately  to  redeem  his 
pledge  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  Mr.  C.  Townshend  sup- 
porting, in  its  fullest  latitude,  the  distinction  which  had  been  laid 
down  between  external  and  internal  taxation,  that  is,  between  raising 
money  from  the  colonies  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  importa- 
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tion  or  exportation  of  merchandize,   and  raising  it  internally  in  the   CHAP, 
way  proposed  by  the  Stamp  Act,  procured  an  act  of  Parliament  to  be    {y'e?.' 
passed,  imposing  certain  duties  on  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  white  and  " 

red  lead,  painters'  colors,  and  tea,  payable  upon  the  importation  of 
these  articles  into  the  American  colonies.  These  duties  when  col- 
lected, were  to  be  applied  chiefly  in  providing  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  for  the  support  of  civil  government  in  those  colonies 
which  required  such  provisions.  The  residue  of  the  duty  was  to  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  England,  and  to  be  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  the  former  duties  imposed  in  the  year  1764 '. 

This  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unwise 
measures  recorded  in  history.  At  a  time  when  the  extreme  irritation 
occasioned  by  the  Stamp  Act  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  it  surely 
was  most  dangerous  to  renew  that  irritation  by  another  act  so  closely 
resembling  the  former.  The  principle  of  the  two  measures  was  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Unfortunately  the  marked  distinction  which  Lord 
Chatham  himself  had  laid  down  between  internal  and  external  tax- 
ation, and  the  place  which  he  still  retained  in  the  administration  in 
some  decree  associated  him  with  the  advocates  of  the  measure.  Lord 
Chatham,  the  first  public  man  in  Great  Britain  who  declared  the  right 
of  America  to  grant  her  own  money ;  Lord  Chatham,  to  whom  the 
gratitude  of  America  had  erected  monuments  and  statues,  and  whose 
name,  throughout  that  vast  continent,  was  identified  with  liberty,  was 
now  the  ostensible  reviver  of  our  claim  to  taxation  ! 

Observing  the  disunion  of  parties,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  public 
talent,  Charles  Townshend  had,  for  some  time,  determined  to  become 
first  minister  of  Great  Britain,  With  this  view  he  had  entered 
into  all  the  arrangements  of  the  court  with  respect  to  America.  Had 
he  lived,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  become  first  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  before  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament ". 

'  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War.  Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  American  taxation 
in  1774. 

'"  He  gave  a  proof  of  his  power  by  creating  his  lady  an  English  peeress,  with  remainder  to 
his  son. 
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CHAP  But  it  rarelv  happens  that  men  orifted  like  Charles  Tovvnshend  arrive 
176;'  at  longevity.  Their  ardent  minds  appear  to  anticipate  and  consume 
^^^^'''^^  the  ordinary  supplies  of  strength  and  spirits  furnished  by  the  body. 
The  sword,  to  use  a  familiar  metaphor,  cuts  the  scabbard.  After 
sitting  twenty  years  in  Parliament,  and  filling  several  very  important 
posts  in  the  government,  Charles  Townshend  was  almost  on  the  point 
of  arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  subject's  power,  when  a  fever  interposed, 
Sept.  4th.  and  snatched  him,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  from  his  admiring  compa- 
nions and  from  life.  Few  men  have  equalled  him  in  genius,  in  wit,  or 
in  application.  He  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  senate  as 
well  as  of  every  private  family.  With  infinitely  greater  application, 
he  seems,  in  some  respects,  to  have  resembled  a  character  of  our  own 
times,  and  with  the  same  unsettled  principles,  to  have  possessed  the 
same  exquisite  wit  for  which  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan  was  conspicuous  °. 
Mr.  Townshend's  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  ofibred 
to  Lord  Barrington  and  Lord  North,  both  of  whom  thought  proper 
to  refuse  it.  Lord  Mansfield  attempted  to  open  a  negociation  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  his  Grace  refused  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
which  did  not  include  his  friends.  At  length  Lord  North,  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  father,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  was  induced  to  change  his  intention,  and  consented  to  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Frederick,  Lord  North,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Guildford,  by  Lucy  Montagu,  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Halifax. 
He  was  born  April  13,  1732,  and  first  came  into  Parliament  in  1754. 
During  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  he  became  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasur}',  but  was  removed  from  that  appointment  by  the  Rockingham 
ministry  in  1765.  In  the  following  year  he  again  came  into  office 
under  Lord  Chatham,  and  was  appointed  joint  paymaster  of  the  forces. 
The  seeds  of  those  troubles  which  afterwards  yielded  such  a  harvest  of 
calamity  were  sown  before  Lord  North  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
administration.     He  came  forward  at  a  very  critical  and  alarming 

"  See  his  character  in  Burke's  speech  upon  American  taxation. 
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period,  his  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  and  his  CHAP, 
subsequent  elevation  to  the  first  place  in  the  ministry  being  rather  the  ]^q-;\ 
effect  of  necessity  than  of  choice.  At  a  time  when  a  statesman  of  the 
greatest  judgment  and  experience  was  required,  chance  pointed  out 
Lord  North,  and  his  administration,  at  first  to  all  appearance  tempo- 
rar}-,  proved  one  of  the  most  permanent  which  the  country  has  known. 
He  was  well  skilled  in  questions  of  finance,  and  without  pretending  to 
the  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  of  Charles  Townshend,  was  power- 
ful in  debate.  But  his  views  of  government  were  narrow,  and  he  was 
incapable  of  forming  any  great  or  comprehensive  system.  Notwith- 
standing the  extremely  alarming  state  of  America,  Lord  North  ap- 
pears to  have  been  satisfied  with  temporary  expedients,  calculated 
perhaps  to  remove  some  trifling  discontents  but  founded  on  no  fixed 
basis,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  times. 

As  to  moral  character  no  man  was  more  amiable.  Abounding 
with  wit  and  good-nature,  he  possessed  the  most  undoubted  integrity, 
and,  amongst  a  host  of  political  adversaries,  had  not  a  single  enemy  °. 

Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  ^  succeeded  Lord  North  at  the  Pay- 
office,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson ''  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Townshend.  These  arrangements  were  made  with- 
out the  least  communication  with  Lord  Chatham.  Indeed  the  verbal 
declaration  which  he  had  made  to  his  Majesty,  and  his  departure  to 
his  own  distant  estate  in  Somersetshire,  precluded  both  the  ministry 
and  the  court  from  again  consulting  him. 

As  Lord  Northington  and  General  Conway  still  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  resign  their  appointments,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  not  discou- 
raged by  former  failures,  determined  to  open  another  negociation  with 
the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     In  this  he  was  successful.    Lord 


°  Lord  North  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Guildford  in  1790,  and  died  in  1792. 

•■  Grandson  of  Charles,  second  Viscount  Townshend ;  created  Viscount  Sydney  in  1783.    He 
was  the  father  of  the  late  Countess  of  Chatham. 

"i  Charles  Jenkinson,  created  Baron  Hawkesbury  in  1786,  succeeded  to  his  hereditary  title  of 
baronet  m  1789,  and  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Liverpool  in  1796.     His  Lordship's  abilitios 
are  too  well  known  to  require  comment.     He  died  in  1808. 
VOL.   II.  Q 


lit  THE  PRIVY-SEAL  PUT  INTO  COMMISSION. 

CHAP.  Gower  was  made  President  of  the  Council  in  the  place  of  Lord  North- 
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1768!  ington,  and  Lord  Weymouth  '  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Mr, 
Conway,  Mr.  Rigby  succeeded  Mr.  Oswald  as  Vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  the  latter  retiring  upon  a  considerable  pension. 

Soon  after  this,  Lord  Hillsborough '  was  appointed  to  the  new 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  America. 

During  these  arrangements,  Lord  Chatham  returned  from  Bur- 
ton Pynsent  to  his  repurchased  seat  at  Hayes,  but  his  health  still  inca- 
pacitated him  for  business '.  The  Privy-seal,  becoming  officially  neces- 
sary, was  in  the  month  of  February,  1768,  put  into  temporary  com- 
mission. The  precedence  annexed  to  this  office,  (exclusive  of  the 
high  importance  of  the  trust  which  attends  it,)  sufiiciently  explains 
the  reasons  of  its  being  generally  consigned  to  men  of  the  first 
character  and  consequence  in  the  state.  This  salutary  regulation  was 
now  departed  from,  and  the  public  saw,  with  amazement,  the  seal 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  three  private  individuals  of  whose  names  they 
were   before  in   ignorance ".     In   the  following  March  the  seal   was 


'  Thomas,  third  Viscount  Weymouth,  born  September  13th,  1734,  created  Marquis  of  Bath 
in  1789. 

•  Wills,  created  Marquis  of  Downshire  in  1789.     His  Lordship  died  in  1793. 

'  In  accounting  for  the  cause  of  Lord  Chatham's  absence  from  all  pubhc  business.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield says,"  His  physician  Dr.  — ,  as  I  am  told,  had  very  ignorantly  checked  a  coming  fit  of 
the  gout,  and  scattered  it  about  his  body.  It  fell  particularly  upon  his  nerves,  so  that  he  con- 
tinues exceedingly  vapourish,  and  would  neither  see  nor  speak  to  any  body  while  he  was 
here,  "(at  Bath.)— Letter  381  dated  December  19,  1767. 

"  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 

"  Whitehall,  February  2nd. 

"  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  issue  his  commission  under  the  great  seal,  authorizing  and 
empowering  Richard  Sutton,  William  Blair,  and  William  Eraser,  Esqrs.  or  any  two  of  them,  to 
execute  the  office  of  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Privy-seal,  for  and  during  the  space  and  term  of  six 
weeks,  determinable,  nevertheless,  at  his  Majesty's  pleasure ;  and  also  to  grant,  during  his  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  said  office  of  Keeper  of  his 
Majesty's  Privy-seal,  from  and  after  the  said  term  of  six  weeks,  or  other  sooner  determination 
of  the  said  commission." 

The  author  of  Junius  is  extremely  severe  upon  this  consignment  of  the  Privy-seal.  He  says, 
"  From  the  names  of  these  persons  we  can  collect  nothing,  but  that  two  of  them  are  of  Scottish 
extraction,  and  that  the  third  is  Recorder  of  St.  Alban's,  but  from  their  insignificance  and  oh- 
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restored  to  Lord  Chatham,  but  his  infirmities  still  prevented  him  from   CHAP, 
emerging  from  retirement,  and  compelled  him   to  submit  in  sullen    ]768. 
submission  to  many  severe  outrages  upon  his  feelings  and  his  friend-  ==^ 
ships. 

Amongst  these,  I  must  now  mention  an  event,  which, although  grossly 
misrepresented  by  party  writers,  was  certainly  calculated  to  wound  the 
high  spirit  of  Lord  Chatham.  I  allude  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Bot- 
tetourt  to  the  government  of  Virginia.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Sir 
Jeffery  Amherst,  when  that  government  was  bestowed  upon  him  for 
his  services,  was  specifically  exempted  from  a  residence  in  America. 
Mr.  Pitt  himself "  had  communicated  these  gracious  marks  of  his  so- 
vereign's favor  to  the  General,  who  during  several  years  had  enjoyed 
them  without  dispute.  But  disturbances  had  since  arisen  in  America, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  the  Minister  for  the 
Colonies,  that  there  should  be  a  resident  governor  in  Virginia.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  one  so  honorable  and  so  disinterested  as  Sir  J.  Am- 
herst had  proved  himself  to  be,  would  not  oppose  his  own  accommo- 
dation to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  but  would  consent  to  waive  his 
claim  of  non-residence,  and  either  repair  to  the  government,  or,  upon 
a  just  compensation,  relinquish  it  to  another.  Such  a  proposition 
was  accordingly  made  to  him  by  the  ministry,  and  at  first  he  appeared 

scurity  we  may  easily  collect  that  there  is  some  particular  design  in  fixing  on  such  persons  to  exe- 
cute one  of  the  first  offices  of  the  state.  Why  the  Earl  of  Chatham  should  continue  to  hold  an 
employment  of  this  importance,  while  he  is  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  it,  is,  at  least,  a  curious 
question.  But  it  is  infinitely  more  material  to  enquire  why  the  interregnum  is  not  committed  to 
people  of  a  higher  rank  and  character.     *  *  *  * 

"  The  dignity  of  the  Lord  Privy-seal's  office,  (next  in  rank  to  the  President  of  the  Council,) 
would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  it  to  none  but  men  of  birth  and  character,  and 
the  great  trust,  annexed  to  that  dignity,  is  a  farther  reason  for  never  committing  such  an  office 
to  any  but  men  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune.  But  in  the  choice  of  the  present  commissioners, 
there  seems  to  be  something  particularly  and  singularly  improper.     »  »  *  * 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  these  persons  could  have  been  chosen  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  What- 
ever may  be  his  faults,  a  man  of  spirit  could  no  more  lend  his  office  than  he  could  his  mistress 
to  the  purposes  of  prostitution ;  much  less  would  he  descend  to  take  either  of  them  back  again 
with  a  public  mark  of  infamy  upon  them." — See  thirteenth  letter  of  Junius'  Miscellaneous  Let- 
ters, dated  February  16,  1768. 

»  Seevol.i.p.  414.  483. 

Q.  2 


IIG  CORSICA— LOUD  SHELBURNE. 
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CHAP,  to  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  the  measure.  Unfortunately,  he  subse- 
quently learnt,  that  before  himself  had  been  consulted,  his  government 
■■  had  been  promised  to  Lord  Bottetourt.  Indignant  at  such  treatment, 
he  demanded  an  audience  of  his  Majesty,  and  tendered  the  resignation 
of  his  regiments.  This  not  being  accepted,  he  was  desired  by  the  mi- 
nistry to  consider  and  to  state  with  what  satisfaction  he  would  be  con- 
tented.  He  did  so,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  demands  were 
high.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  accordingly  dictated  a  refusal,  in  terms, 
which,  although  gentle,  were  neither  dignified  nor  wise.  The  dispute 
with  Sir  J.  Amherst  was  subsequently  adjusted  ;  in  its  progress,  many 
unjust  imputations  were  cast  upon  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  first 
exempting  the  General  from  a  residence  in  Virginia. 

The  most  extraordinary  event  at  this  period  in  Europe  was  the 
purchase  of  the  island  of  Corsica  by  the  French  from  the  Genoese. 
That  nearly  200,000  human  beings  should  have  been  thus  transferred 
like  so  many  cattle  from  one  possessor  to  another  is  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  liberty  and  humanity.  Independently  of  this  consideration 
the  conduct  of  the  French  upon  this  occasion  must  be  regarded  as  an 
infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  it  had  been  stipu- 
lated that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  state  of  Italy.  The 
French,  moreover,  had  subsequently  and  explicitly  avowed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Corsica.  It  is  singular  that  the  powers  of  Europe  should 
have  remained  passive  spectators  of  such  an  infringement  of  treaties, 
and  of  the  liberties  of  mankind  ^  The  King  of  Sardinia  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  potentate  who  expressed  uneasiness  and  displeasure 
at  the  conduct  of  France,  which,  however,  he  was  not  able,  singly, 
to  oppose.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne,  indeed,  gave  mstructions  to  Lord 
Rochford',  the  English  minister  at  Paris,  to  remonstrate  in  very  spirited 


'  It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  apathy  of  the  British  goveniment  upon  this  occasion. — How 
opposite  to  the  spirited,  active,  and  immediate  inten-ention  of  administration  in  1826,  to  prevent 
the  tyranny  of  Spain  over  Portugal. 

'  William  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Rochford,  born  September  16,  1717.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  of  whom  the  author  of  Junius  speaks  with  uumingled  praise.  See  49lh  letter  dated 
26th  October,  1768,  amongst  the  miscellaneous  letters  of  Junius. 
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terms  against  the  proceeding,  but  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  knowing  that  CHAP, 
these  were  not  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  British  cabinet,  wholly    lygg" 
disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Rochford,  and  proceeded  most        '  - 
actively  in  measures  for  the  subjugation  of  Corsica.     Such  contempt 
of  his  diplomatic  character  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by  Lord  Rochford, 
who  immediately   solicited    his   own   recal.      This    accordingly    took 
place,  and   Lord  Shelburne  was,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  the 
seals  of  Secretary  of  State  *. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  astonishment  that  Lord  Chatham 
should  so  long  have  consented  to  form  a  part,  even  nominally,  of  an 
administration  whose  sentiments  and  proceedings  were  so  opposite  to 
his  own.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  hoped  to  recover  sufficient  bodily 
strength  to  enable  him  once  more  to  come  forward  and  exert  himself 
for  the  public  good.  But  whatever  were  heretofore  his  motives  for 
remaining  in  office,  the  recent  conduct  of  the  ministry  was  so  gross  an 
outrage  upon  his  feelings,  both  as  they  regarded  his  public  measures, 
and  his  private  friendships,  that  he  now  felt  himself  compelled  to  re- 
sign. The  spirit  of  his  advice  with  regard  to  America  had  been 
wholly  neglected  ;  Corsica  was  abandoned  to  France,  and  his  friend 
Lord  Shelburne  was  dismissed  from  office.  On  the  15th  October, 
1768,  Lord  Camden,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Chatham,  resigned  the  privy 
seal  into  his  Majesty's  hands.  A  greater  contrast  in  the  feelings  of 
the  cabinet  and  of  the  nation  upon  the  present  resignation  of  Lord 
Chatham  to  those  which  were  evinced  upon  his  dismission  from  office 
in  1757,  and  upon  his  retirement  in  I76I,  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
His  dismission  in  1757  excited  one  common  cry  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration towards  himself,  and  of  indignation  against  his  political  oppo- 
nents. The  attention  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  whole 
of  Europe,  was  attracted  by  his  resignation  in  1761,  and  although 
tlie  voices  of  his  countrymen  were  not  so  universally  united  in  his 

"  These  facts  are  stated  in  almost  all  the  publications  of  the  period.  Mr.  Burke  positively 
asserts  them  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  cause  of  the  present  discontents,"  and  from  that  essay 
they  seem  to  have  been  copied  by  the  author  of  the  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham." 
See  also  Junius'  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  May  30,  1769. 
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CHAP,  favor  as  upon  the  former  occasion,  the  event  was  considered  as  aftect- 
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I7(i8.  "Jg  the  interests  of  nations  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
resignation  of  Lord  Chatham  in  1768  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
the  official  rehnquishment  of  an  appointment  in  which  he  had  long 
ceased  to  exercise  his  authority,  or  to  exert  his  abilities.  It  was  ex- 
pected by  the  ministry,  it  Avas  little  regarded  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  almost  unknown  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
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Improvement  in  the  health  of  Lord  Chatham— Reconciliation  with  Earl  Temple— Pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  Mr.  Wilkes— Occurrences  in  North  Ame- 
rica—Meeting of  Parliament— Speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Mansfield- 
Character  of  Lord  Camden— The  great  Seal  taken  from  Lord  Camden  and  offered  to 
Mr.  Yorke— Death  of  Mr.  Yorke— Speeches  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham— Lord  Chatham's  sentiments  respecting  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  considered— Resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

The  health  and  spirits  of  Lord  Chatham  still  demanding  repose,  he  CHAP, 
continued  for  some  time  to  abstain  from  all  participation  in  the  busi-  1759' 
ness  of  Parliament.  His  reconciliation  with  Earl  Temple  which,  at 
this  time,  took  place*,  by  restoring  tranquillity  to  his  mind,  contributed 
most  essentially  to  the  re-establishment  of  his  bodily  health.  A  year 
spent  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  in  the  society  of  a  few  mtimate 
friends,  produced  the  happiest  effects  upon  his  constitution.  He  then 
felt  himself  able  to  emerge  from  a  retirement  which  was  not  adapted 
to  the  ardour  of  his  character,  or  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  nation. 
There  never  was  a  period  when  discontents  were  more  generally 
prevalent.  These  discontents  and  the  strength  and  ability  with  which 
they  were  manifested  by  means  of  the  press,  were  certainly  indicative 

•  By  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Calcraft.  This  reunion  continued  uninterrupted  until  the  death 
of  Lord  Chatham,  who  appointed  Lord  Temple  one  of  his  executors  :  but  the  latter  did  not  long 
survive  his  friend  ;  his  death  was  violent,  and  occurred  in  September,  1779,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  his  phaeton. 
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CHAP,  of  an  ill-adniinistcred  g;overnment.     Great  abilities,  whether  civil  or 
1769.    wiilitary,  develope  themselve.s  upon  great  occasions.     When  political 
~  writers  obtain  an  extensive  and  permanent  popularity,  it  is  a  proof, 

however  they  may  exaggerate,  that  there  is  some  ground  for  their  state- 
ments. To  what  but  to  the  weakness  of  the  ministry  in  1768,  and  in 
many  subsequent  years,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  almost  universal  dissa- 
tisfaction which  prevailed,  and  the  multitude  and  ability  of  their  po- 
litical opponents ''  ? 

Among  the  many  subjects  of  popular  complaint  which  at  this 
time  subsisted,  there  were  two  which  were  particularly  urgent.  The 
llrst  related  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard 
to  the  Middlesex  election :  the  second  was  the  fearful  state  of  the 
North  American  colonies.  I  shall  consider  them  both  so  far  as  they 
arc  connected  with  the  sentiments  and  public  declarations  of  Lord 
Chatham. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  or  inconsistent  than  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  ministry  against  Mr.  Wilkes  upon  his  return  from 
France.  He  arrived  in  England  in  the  month  of  February,  1768, 
when  the  penalties  of  outlawry  were  in  full  force  against  him.  There 
were  two  different  modes  of  proceeding,  either  of  which  the  ministry 
might  have  adopted  with  propriety  and  success.  The  one  was  by  a 
vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  to  apprehend  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  thus 
prevent  him  from  personally  influencing  and  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  people  :  the  other  was,  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon,  and  thus,  bv 
depriving  him  of  all  claim  to  the  character  of  a  persecuted  man,  to 
reduce  him  to  utter  insignificance.  Neither  of  these  methods  were 
followed.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  allowed  to  remain  several  weeks  at  large, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  he  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex  that 
he  was  ordered  into  custody.     The  furious  disturbances  which  ensued 


''  Although  I  most  cordially  condemn  the  virulence  of  the  party  publications  of  this  period, 
1  am  of  opinion  that  the  general  system  of  the  administration  gave  colour  to  many  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  them  in  the  speeches  and  essays  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  in  the  letters  of 
Lucius,  Junius,  and  numerous  other  writers. 
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among  the  people,  and  Mr.  Wilkes's  libel  upon  the  ministry,  in  rela-  CHAP. 


tion  to  the  violent  conduct  of  the  soldiery  in  St.  George's  fields,  are 
too  well  known  to  be  here  recited.  By  a  mistaken  but  lawful  exer-  '■ 
tion  of  authority,  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  a  complication  of  alleged  offences, 
was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd  February,  I769. 
On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he  was  rechosen  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex. On  the  'following  day  his  election  was  pronounced  void  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  declared  incapable  of  being 
elected  into  that  Parliament. 

I  have  said  that  I  considered  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  al- 
though strictly  legal,  to  have  been  a  mistaken  effort  of  power.  It 
reduced  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  very  awkward  predicament. 
Although  recent  determinations  have  set  this  question  at  rest,  the 
most  opposite  opinions  then  prevailed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  in  expelling  and  in  incapacitating  members  who 
were  not  previously  disqualified  by  law.  On  the  one  side  it  was 
contended,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  possessed  the  right  of  ex- 
pelling a  member,  (and  it  is  a  right  which  has  never  been  questioned,) 
such  expulsion  must  necessarily  incapacitate  the  member  from  being 
re-elected  into  the  same  ParUament,  for,  otherwise,  the  resolution  of 
the  House  would  be  reduced  to  absurdity.  On  the  other  side  it  was 
urged,  that,  although  the  power  of  expulsion  was  justly  given  to  the 
House,  to  mark  its  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  any  particular 
member,  the  electors,  bemg  the  sole  judges  of  him  upon  whom  they 
thought  proper  to  confer  their  votes,  might,  provided  such  person 
were  not  previously  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  immedi- 
ately re-elect  him  after  expulsion :  that  less  danger  would  arise  to  the 
country  from  the  admission  of  an  improper  person  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  than  from  the  toleration  of  a  power  assumed  by  07ie,  which 
belonged  only  to  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature. 

Notwithstanding  the  declared  incapacity  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  was, 
on  the  16th  March,  again  elected  member  for  Middlesex  ;  Mr.  Ding- 
ley,  the  other  candidate,  not  having  obtained  a  single  vote.     On  the 
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CHAP,  following  day  this  election  was  again  declared  void  by  the  House  of 
1769.    Commons. 

"  It  was  now  supposed  that  these  elections,  and  the  subsequent 

declarations  of  their  invalidity,  would  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
the  session  of  Parliament.  A  different  expedient  was,  how  ever,  resorted 
to  by  the  ministry.  Colonel  Luttrell  was  induced  to  vacate  his  seat 
in  Parliament  by  the  acceptance  of  a  nominal  place,  and  to  encounter 
the  whole  shock  of  popular  indignation  by  declaring  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  But  although  the  entire  weight 
of  ministerial  influence  was  thrown  into  this  gentleman's  scale,  the 
immense  preponderance  of  the  opposite  one  immediately  raised  it  to 
the  beam.  On  the  13th  April  Mr.  Wilkes,  having  1143  votes,  whilst 
Colonel  Luttrell  had  only  296,  was  returned  by  the  Sheriffs  member 
for  Middlesex.  Two  days  after  this  election,  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  large  majority,  ordered  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  erased 
from  the  return,  and  that  of  Colonel  Luttrell  to  be  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  violence  of  party  and  of  personal  animosities,  and  the 
heats  and  contentions  which  followed  these  measures,  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

I  shall  now  take  a  brief  retrospective  view  of  the  occurrences  in 
North  America  posterior  to  the  year  1766. 

The  act  of  Parliament  passed  by  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  im- 
posing duties  on  certain  articles  of  merchandize  imported  from  Great 
Britain  into  the  colonies,  odious  as  it  at  first  was  to  the  Americans, 
was  rendered  infinitely  more  so  by  their  political  writers.  Unfortu- 
nately the  English  government  paid  little  attention  to  their  represen- 
tations, till  it  was  too  late  to  controvert  them  with  success.  Boston 
was  the  first  town  which  expressed  a  decided  opposition  to  the  act  of 
Parliament,  and  her  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  towns  of 
the  other  provinces.  Letters  to  the  different  ministers,  and  petitions 
to  the  King,  were  transmitted  to  England  ;  associations  were  formed 
amongst  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  distressing  the  trade  of  the 
mother-country,  and  of  thus  interesting  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing classes  in  Great  Britain  in  their  favor.  Whilst  these  systematic 
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arrangements  were  made  by  the  leaders,  the  feehng  of  the  populace  chap. 
was  manifested  by  tumult  and  outrage.  Boston  presented  a  scene  of  1769 
violence.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  revenue  officers  and  the  ^"""'^'^^ 
master  of  an  American  sloop,  the  mob  proceeded  from  insults  and 
threats  to  attack  the  houses  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs, 
compelling  the  owners  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  ship  of  war  in  the 
harbour.  Representations  being  made  to  the  British  ministry  on  the 
subject  of  these  disturbances,  a  military  force  was  ordered  to  Boston 
to  strengthen  the  civil  power.  A  report  of  the  expected  arrival  of 
these  troops  excited  much  alarm  among  the  inhabitants,  a  committee 
of  whom  now  waited  upon  Sir  F.  Bernard,  the  Governor.  The 
General  Assembly  had  been  previously  dissolved,  and  the  object  of 
the  committee  was  to  request  the  Governor  to  convene  a  new  one, 
but  this  he  peremptorily  refused.  Irritated  by  this  refusal,  some 
most  extraordinary  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston.  Amongst  other  things  it  was  resolved,  "  that  as  the  Governor 
did  not  think  proper  to  call  a  general  court  for  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  the  town  should  make  choice  of  a  suitable  number  of 
persons  to  act  for  them,  as  a  committee  in  a  convention  to  be  held  in 
Faneuil-hall  in  Boston,  with  such  as  might  be  sent  to  join  them  from 
the  several  towns  in  the  province." 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  which  were  communicated 
to  the  other  towns,  a  convention  consisting  of  deputies  from  ninety- 
eight  towns  and  eight  districts,  met  at  Boston  on  the  22d  September, 
1768.  But  whether  they  were  apprehensive  that  they  had  arrogated 
to  themselves  an  illegal  authority,  or  whether  they  were  disconcerted 
by  the  firmness  of  the  Governor,  it  is  certain  that  the  members  of  the 
convention  acted  with  unexpected  moderation.  Their  proceedings 
were  confined  to  the  framing  a  petition  to  the  King  against  the  late 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  to  a  report  stating  the  causes  of  their  meet- 
ing, and  the  objects  which  they  had  taken  into  consideration. 

The  day  before  the  convention  was  dissolved  two  British  regi- 
ments arrived,  under  convoy,  in  Nantasket-road,  Some  difficulties 
arose  as  to  the  places  in  which  they  should  be  quartered  ;  these  were 
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CHAP,  at  length  removed  by  hiring  some  empty  houses  and  converting  them 
1769"    into  barracks.     The  inhabitants  then  saw,  with  feehngs  of  disgust  and 


indignation,  the  British  soldiers  march  into  Boston  with  loaded  mus- 
kets and  fixed  bayonets,  and  every  other  feature  of  military  display. 
These  feelings  were  heightened  when  they  beheld  their  state-house 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  troops,  the  chamber  of  their  deputies 
occupied  by  armed  men,  and  their  whole  city  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  town  garrisoned  by  an  enemy  ^ 

The  disturbances  in  Boston  created  great  alarm  in  England,  and 
were  particularly  noticed  in  his  Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne  in 
November,  1768.  Much  discussion  then  took  place  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  respecting  the  posture  of  affairs  in  North  America. 
Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  declarations  of  several  of  the 
members  in  opposition  strengthened  the  hostile  determinations  of  the 
Americans,  it  must  be  owned  that  many  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
ministry  were  most  unwise,  and,  under  the  semblance  of  vigor,  tended 
only  to  exasperate  the  colonists  against  the  parent  country.  Of  this 
description  was  a  recommendation  in  the  address  to  the  King  to  en- 
force an  almost  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  trial  of  treasons 
conmiitted  beyond  the  seas.  Although  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
ministry  purposed  to  carry  this  very  arbitrary  and  severe  statute  into 
effect,  its  threatened  revival  was  productive  of  the  worst  consequences 
in  America.  It  stimulated  and  confirmed  the  feelings  of  the  discon- 
tented amongst  the  colonists,  and  tended  much  to  weaken  and  to 
alienate  the  afl'ections  of  the  loyal  and  well-disposed. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  public  affairs  when  Parliament  assem- 
1770.    bled  on  the  9th  January,  1770.     His  Majesty  opened  the  session  with 
the  following  speech  from  the  throne : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"  It  is  with  much  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  open  this 
session  of  Parliament  with  acquainting  you,  that  the  distemper  among 

<:  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 
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the  horned  cattle  "^  has  lately  broken  out  in  this  kingdom,  notwith-   CHAP, 
standing  every  precaution   that  could   be  used  from  preventing  the    1770' 
infection   from    foreign  parts.     Upon  the   first  notice  of  its   actual  ^^'^'^^^^ 
appearance,  my  next  attention  was  to  endeavour  to  stop,  if  possible, 
its  further  progress ;  and  as  the  success  of  those  endeavors  must,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  entirely  defeated  by  any,  the  least  degree  of 
delay  in  the  application  of  them,  I  thought  it   absolutely  necessary, 
with  the  advice  of  my  Privy  Council,  to  give  immediate  directions  for 
every  step  to  be  taken  that  appeared  most  capable  of  checking  the 
instant  danger  of  the  spreading  of  the  infection,  until  I  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  my  Parliament  upon  some  more  perma- 
nent measures  for  securing  us  against  so  great  a  calamity ;  and  to 
your  immediate  and  serious  consideration  I  earnestly  recommend  this 
very  important  subject. 

"  I  have  given  my  Parliament  repeated  assurances  that  it  has 
always  been  my  fixed  purpose  to  preserve  the  general  tranquillity; 
maintaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  dignity  and  honor  of  my  Crown, 
together  with  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  my  people.  The  un- 
common burthens  which  my  subjects  have  borne  so  cheerfully,  in 
order  to  bring  the  late  war  to  a  happy  conclusion,  must  be  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  make  me  vigilant  to  prevent  the  present  disturbances 
in  Europe  from  extending  to  any  part  where  the  security,  honor,  or 
interest  of  this  nation  may  make  it  necessary  for  my  Crown  to  become 
a  party.  The  assurances  which  I  receive  from  the  other  great  powers, 
afford  me  reason  to  believe  that  my  endeavors  will  continue  to  be 
successful,  I  shall  still  make  the  general  interests  of  Europe  the 
object  of  my  attention  ;  and  while  I  steadily  support  my  own  rights. 


''  The  solemn  mention  of  the  horned  cattle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  afforded  a  fruit- 
ful topic  of  ridicule  amongst  the  members  of  opposition,  who  designated  this  session  "  the 
horned  cattle  session."  Junius,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  inditer  of  the  royal  speech,  says,  "  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation upon  one  great  point,  you  meanly  evaded  the  question,  and  instead  of  the  explicit 
firmness  and  decision  of  a  King,  gave  us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  ruined  grazier,  and  the 
whining  piety  of  a  methodist." 
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CHAP.  I  shall  be  equally  careful  not  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  any  other 
1771).    powers  contrary  to  the  limitations  of  the  late  treaties  of  peace. 
"  "  It  is  needless  for  me  to  recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of 

my  Parliament  the  state  of  my  government  in  America.  I  have  en- 
deavored on  my  part,  by  every  means,  to  bring  back  my  subjects 
there  to  their  duty,  and  a  due  sense  of  lawful  authority.  It  gives  me 
much  concern  to  inform  you,  that  the  success  of  my  endeavours  has 
not  answered  my  expectations;  and  that  in  some  of  my  colonies  many 
persons  have  embarked  in  measures  highly  unwarrantable,  and  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  the  commercial  connexion  between  them  and  the 
mother-country. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  I  have  ordered  the  proper  estimates  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  I  am  persuaded  that  your  affec- 
tion for  my  person  and  government,  and  your  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
will  induce  you  to  grant  such  supplies  as  are  necessary ;  and  you 
may  be  assured  that,  on  my  part,  they  shall  be  managed  with  the 
strictest  economy. 

•'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
"  As  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  my  people  have  always  been 
the  object  of  my  wishes,  and  the  rule  of  my  actions ;  so  I  am  per- 
suaded, from  my  experience  of  your  conduct,  that  you  will  be  go- 
verned in  your  proceedings  by  the  same  principles.  My  ready  con- 
currence and  support,  in  every  measure  that  may  serve  to  promote 
those  ends,  you  may  always  depend  upon.  On  you  it  will  be  now, 
more  than  ever,  incumbent,  most  carefully  to  avoid  all  heats  and  ani- 
mosities amongst  yourselves,  and  to  cultivate  that  spirit  of  harmony, 
which  becomes  those,  who  have  but  one  common  object  in  view  ;  and 
which  may  be  most  likely  to  give  authority  and  eilicacy  to  the  resull 
of  your  deliberations.  Such  a  conduct  on  your  part  will,  above  all 
things,  contribute  to  maintain,  in  their  proper  lustre,  the  strength,  the 
reputation,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country  ;  to  strengthen  the 
attachment  of  my  subjects  to  that  excellent  constitution  of  government, 
from  which  they  derive  such  distinguished  advantages ;  and  to  cause 
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the  firm  reliance  and  confidence  which  I  have  in  the  wisdom  of  my   CHAP. 

WIT 

Parliament,  as  well  as  in  their  zeal  fiar  the  true  interest  of  my  people,    ^^^q' 
to  be  justified  and  approved  both  at  home  and  abroad."  == 


The  motion  for  an  address  to  the  throne  was  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Ancaster,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Dunmore. 

"  '  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  after  paying  some  compliments  to  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster,  said,  that  he  should  have  been  happy  to  be  able  to 
concur  with  the  noble  Duke  in  every  part  of  an  address,  which  was 
meant  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  duty  to  the  Crown ;  he  professed  per- 
sonal obligations  to  the  King,  and  veneration  for  him  ;  but  though  he 
might  differ  from  the  noble  Duke  in  the  form  of  expressing  his  duty 
to  the  Crown,  he  hoped  he  should  give  his  Majesty  a  more  substantial 
proof  of  his  attachment  than  if  he  agreed  to  the  motion.  At  his  time 
of  life,  and  loaded  as  he  was  with  infirmities,  he  might  perhaps  have 
stood  excused  had  he  continued  in  his  retirement,  and  never  taken 
part  again  in  public  affairs.  But  the  alarming  state  of  the  nation 
called  upon  him,  forced  him  to  come  forward  once  more,  and  to  exe- 
cute that  duty  which  he  owed  to  God,  to  his  Sovereign,  and  to  his 
country ;  he  was  determined  to  perform  it,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  There  never  was  a  period  which  called  more  forcibly  than  the 
present,  for  the  serious  attention  and  consideration  of  that  House ;  and 
as  they  were  the  grand  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  it  was  parti- 
cularly their  duty,  at  a  crisis  of  such  importance  and  danger,  to  lay 
before  their  Sovereign  the  true  state  and  condition  of  his  subjects,  the 
discontent  which  universally  prevailed  amongst  them,  the  distresses 
under  which  they  laboured,  the  injuries  they  complained  of,  and  the 
true  causes  of  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 

"  He  had  heard  with  great  concern  of  the  distemper  among  the 

<■  It  is  nearly  certain  that  this  speech,  the  answer  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  reply  of  Lord 
Chatham  were  published  by  Almon  from  a  manuscript  report  furnished  by  Mr.  Francis,  (sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  the  author  of  Junius,)  afterwards  Sir  Philip  Francis.  See  Identity  of 
Junius,  &c.  established,  chap.  ix. 
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CHAP,  cattle,  and  was  very  ready  to  give  his  approbation  to  those  prudent 
'f^i'J"    measures  which  the  council  had  taken,  for  putting  a  stop  to  so  dread- 

^==  ful  a  calamity.  He  was  satisfied  there  was  a  power,  in  some  degree 
arbitrary,  with  which  the  constitution  trusted  the  Crown,  to  be  made 
use  of  under  correction  of  the  legislature,  and  at  the  hazard  of  the 
minister,  upon  any  sudden  emergency,  or  unforeseen  calamity  which 
might  threaten  the  welfare  of  the  people,  or  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Upon  this  principle  he  had  himself  advised  a  measure,  Mhich  he  knew 
was  not  strictly  legal ;  but  he  had  recommended  it  as  a  measure  of 
necessity,  to  save  a  starving  people  from  famine,  and  had  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  his  country  ^ 

"  He  was  extremely  glad  to  hear,  what  he  owned  he  did  not  be- 
lieve when  he  came  into  the  House,  that  the  King  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  his  endeavors  to  secure  the  peace  of  this  country  would  be 
successful,  for  that  certainly  a  peace  was  never  so  necessary  as  at  a 
time  when  we  were  torn  to  pieces  by  divisions  and  distractions  in 
every  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.  He  had  always  considered 
the  late  peace,  however  necessary  in  the  then  exhausted  condition  of 
this  country,  as  by  no  means  equal  in  point  of  advantage  to  what  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  successes  of  the  war,  and  from  the  still 
more  exhausted  condition  of  our  enemies.  Having  deserted  our  allies, 
we  were  left  without  alliances,  and  during  a  peace  of  seven  years,  had 
been  every  moment  on  the  verge  of  war.  France,  on  the  contrary, 
had  attentively  cultivated  her  allies,  particularly  Spain,  by  every 
mark  of  cordiality  and  respect.  If  a  war  was  unavoidable,  we  must 
enter  into  it  without  a  single  ally,  while  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon 
was  united  within  itself,  and  supported  by  the  closest  connexions  with 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  The  situation  of  our  foreign  affairs 
was  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  moment,  and  highly  worthy  their  Lord- 
ships' consideration  ;  but  he  declared  with  grief,  there  were  other  mat- 
ters still  more  important  and  more  urgently  demanding  their  attention. 
He  meant  the  distractions  and  divisions  which  prevailed  in  every  part 

'  Lord  Chatham  alludes  to  the  conduct  of  administration  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 
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of  the  empire.  He  lamented  the  unhappy  measure  which  had  divided  CHAP, 
the  colonies  from  the  inother  country,  and  which  he  feared  had  drawn 
them  into  excesses  which  he  could  not  justify.  He  owned  his  natural 
partiality  to  America,  and  was  inchned  to  make  allowances  even  for 
those  excesses.  They  ought  to  be  treated  with  tenderness ;  for  in  his 
sense  they  were  ebullitions  of  liberty  which  broke  out  upon  the  skin, 
and  were  a  sign,  if  not  of  perfect  health,  at  least  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, and  must  not  be  drixen  in  too  suddenly,  lest  they  should  strike 
to  the  heart.  He  professed  himself  entirely  ignorant  of  the  present 
state  of  America,  therefore  should  be  cautious  of  giving  any  opinion 
of  the  measures  fit  to  be  pursued,  with  respect  to  that  country.  It 
was  a  maxim  he  had  observed  through  life,  when  he  had  lost  his  way, 
to  stop  short,  lest  by  proceeding  without  knowledge  and  advancing, 
(as  he  feared  a  noble  Duke^  had  done,)  from  one  false  step  to  another, 
he  should  wind  himself  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  never  be 
able  to  recover  the  right  road  again.  As  the  House  had  yet  no  ma- 
terials before  them,  by  which  they  might  judge  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  colonies,  he  strongly  objected  to  their  passing  that  heavy  censure 
upon  them,  which  was  conveyed  in  the  word  unwarrantable,  contained 
in  the  proposed  address.  It  was  passing  a  sentence  without  hearing 
the  cause,  or  being  acquainted  with  facts,  and  might  expose  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  to  be  received  abroad  with  indifference  and 
disrespect.  If  unwarrantable  meant  any  thing,  it  must  mean  illegal; 
and  how  could  their  Lordships  decide  that  proceedings,  which  had  not 
been  stated  to  them  in  any  shape,  were  contrary  to  law  ?  What  he 
had  heard  of  the  combinations  in  America,  and  of  their  success  in 
supplying  themselves  with  goods  of  their  own  manufacture,  had  mdeed 
alarmed  him  much  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  mother  country; 
but  he  could  not  conceive  in  what  sense  they  could  be  called  illesfal, 
much  less  how  a  declaration  of  that  House  could  remove  the  evil. 
They  were  dangerous,  indeed,  and  he  greatly  wished  to  have  that 
word  substituted  for  unwarrantable.  We  must  look  for  other  reme- 
dies.    The  discontent  of  two  millions  of  people  deserved  considera- 

'  The  Duke  of  Grafton. 
VOL.   II.  S 
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CHAP,  tion ;  and  the  foundation  of  it  ought  to  be  removed.     This  was  the 
177q'    true  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  combinations  and  manufactures  in  that 
country.    But  he  reserved  himself  to  give  his  opinion  more  particularly 
upon  this  subject,  when  authentic  information  of  the  state  of  America 
should  be  laid  before  the  House  ;  declaring  only  for  the  present,  that 
we  should  be  cautious  how  we  invaded  the  liberties  of  any  part  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  however  remote  in  situation,  or  unable  to  make  resist- 
ance.    Liberty  was  a  plant  that  deserved  to  be  cherished  ;  he  loved 
the  tree,  and  wished  well  to  every  branch  of  it.     Like  the  vine  in  the 
Scripture,  it  had  spread  from  east  to  west,  had  embraced  whole  na- 
tions with  its  branches,  and   sheltered   them  under  its  leaves.     The 
Americans  had  purchased  their  liberty  at  a  dear  rate,  since  they  had 
quitted  their  native  country,  and  gone  in  search  of  freedom  to  a  desert. 
"  The  parts  of  the  address  which  he  had  already  touched  upon, 
however  important  in  themselves,  bore  no  comparison  to  that  which 
still  remained.     Indeed  there  never  was  a  time,  at  which  the  unani- 
mity, recommended  to  them  by  the  King,  wa§  more,  necessary  than  at 
present ;  but  he  differed  very  much  from  the  noble  Duke,  with  respect 
to  the  propriety  or  utility  of  those  general  assurances  contained  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  address.     The  most  perfect  harmony  in  that  House 
would  have  but  little  effect  towards  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  removing  their  discontent.     It  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  en- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  notorious  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the 
whole  English  nation,  to  state  those  causes  to  their  Sovereign,  and  then 
to  give  him  their  best  advice  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  act.     The 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Peers,  however  transcendent,  however  appro- 
priated to  them,  stood,  in  fact,  upon  the  broad  bottom  of  the  people. 
They  were  no  longer  in  the  condition   of  the  barons  their  ancestors, 
who   had  separate  interests  and  separate  strength  to  support  them. 
The  rights  of  the  greatest  and  of  the  meanest  subjects  now  stood  upon 
the  same  foundation — the  security  of  law,  common  to  all.     It  was, 
therefore,  their  highest  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  watch  over 
and  guard  the  people  ;  for  when  the  people  had  lost  their  rights,  those 
of  the  peerage  would  soon  become  insignificant.     To  argue  from  ex- 
perience, he  begged  leave  to  refer  their  Lordships  to  a  most  important 
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passage  in  history,  described  by  a  man  of  great  abilities,  Mr.  Robert-  CHAP, 
son.  This  writer,  in  his  hfe  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  (a  great,  ambitious,  j^yo' 
and  wicked  man,)  informs  us,  that  the  Peers  of  Castile  were  so  far  =^= 
cajoled  and  seduced  by  him,  as  to  join  him  in  overturning  that  part  of 
the  Cortez,  which  represented  the  people.  They  were  weak  enough 
to  adopt,  and  base  enough  to  be  flattered  with  an  expectation,  that 
by  assisting  their  master  in  this  iniquitous  purpose,  they  should  in- 
crease their  own  strength  and  importance.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  They  exchanged  the  constitutional  authority  of  Peers,  for 
the  titular  vanity  of  Grandees.  They  were  no  longer  a  part  of  a  Par- 
liament, for  that  they  had  destroyed  ;  and  when  they  pretended  to 
have  an  opinion  as  Grandees,  he  told  them  he  did  not  understand  it ; 
and  naturally  enough,  when  they  had  surrendered  their  authority, 
treated  their  advice  with  contempt.  The  consequences  did  not  stop 
here.  He  made  use  of  the  people  whom  he  had  enslaved,  to  enslave 
others,  and  employed  the  strength  of  the  Castilians  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  their  free  neighbours  of  Arragon. 

"  My  Lords,  let  this  example  be  a  lesson  to  us  all.  Let  us  be 
cautious  how  we  admit  an  idea  that  our  rights  stand  on  a  footing  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  people.  Let  us  be  cautious  how  we  invade 
the  liberties  of  our  fellow-subjects,  however  mean,  however  remote : 
for  be  assured,  my  Lords,  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  you 
suffer  slavery  to  be  established,  whether  it  be  in  America,  or  in  Ire- 
land, or  here  at  home,  you  will  find  it  a  disease  which  spreads  by 
contact,  and  soon  reaches  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart.  The 
man  who  has  lost  his  own  freedom,  becomes  from  that  moment  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  prince,  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  others.  These  reflections,  my  Lords,  are  but  too  applicable  to  our 
present  situation.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  is  invaded,  not  only  in 
provinces  but  here  at  home.  The  English  people  are  loud  in  their 
complaints,  they  proclaim  with  one  voice  the  injuries  they  have 
received;  they  demand  redress,  and  depend  upon  it,  my  Lords,  that  one 
way  or  other  they  will  have  redress.  They  will  never  return  to  a  state 
of  tranquillity  until  they  are  redressed ;  nor  ought  they ;  for  in  my 
judgment,  my  Lords,  and  I  speak  it  boldly,  it  were  better  for  them  to 
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CHAP,  perish  in  a  glorious  contention   for  their  rights,  than   to  purchase  a 
j-'jq'    slavish  tranquillity  at  the  expense  of  u  single  iota  of  the  constitution. 
■  Let  me  entreat  your  Lordships,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  the  duties  you 

owe  to  your  Sovereign,  to  the  country,  and  to  yourselves,  to  perform 
that  oflice  to  which  you  are  called  by  the  constitution ;  by  informing 
his  Majesty  truly  of  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  real 
cause  of  their  dissatisfaction.  I  have  considered  the  matter  with  most 
serious  attention,  and  as  I  have  not  in  my  own  breast  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  present  universal  discontent  of  the  nation  arises  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  I  think  that  we  ought,  in  our  address,  to  state  that  matter  to 
the  King.  I  have  drawn  up  an  amendment  to  the  address,  which  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House : 

"  '  And  for  these  great  and  essential  purposes  we  will,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  take  into  our  most  serious  consideration  the  causes  of 
the  discontents  which  prevail  in  so  many  parts  of  your  Majesty's  do- 
minions, and  particularly  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, touching  the  incapability  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  (expelled  by 
that  House,)  to  be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment, thereby  refusing,  (by  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture only,)  to  the  subject  his  common  right ;  and  depriving  the  elec- 
tors of  Middlesex  of  their  free  choice  of  a  representative.' 

"  The  cautious  and  guarded  terms  in  which  the  amendment  is 
drawn  up  will,  I  hope,  reconcile  every  noble  Lord  who  hears  me  to 
my  opinion  ;  and  as  I  think  no  man  can  dispute  the  truth  of  the  facts, 
80,  I  am  persuaded,  no  man  can  dispute  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  laj'ing  those  facts  before  his  Majesty." 

Lord  Mansfield  began  with  aflirming,  "  that  he  had  never  de- 
livered any  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Middlesex  election,  nor  should  he  now,  notwith- 
standing any  thing  that  might  be  expected  from  him.  He  had  locked 
it  up  in  his  own  breast'',  and  it  should  die  with  him  :  he  wished  to 

'■  This  reserve  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  to  be  regretted.  Surely  the  opinion  of  so  very  able  a  man, 
if  delivered  with  firmness,  would  have  had  great  weight  in  assuaging  the  commotions  which  arose 
upon  the  point  in  question !  Junius,  with  his  usual  virulence,  in  addressing  Lord  Mansfield,  says, 
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avoid  speaking  on  the  subject ;  but  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  chap. 
Lord  was  of  a  nature  too  extraordinary  and  too  alarming  to  suffer  1770". 
him  to  be  silent.  He  acknowledged  the  unhappy,  distracted  state  of 
the  nation  ;  but  he  was  happy  enough  to  affirm,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
that  he  had  no  ways  contributed  to  it.  In  his  own  opinion,  declara- 
tions of  the  law  made  by  either  House  of  Parliament  were  always 
attended  with  bad  effects ;  he  had  constantly  opposed  them  whenever 
he  had  an  opportunity,  and,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  thought  himself 
bound  never  to  pay  the  least  regard  to  them.  Although  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  illegality  of  general  warrants,  which,  indeed,  naming 
no  persons,  were  no  warrants  at  all,  he  was  sorry  to  see  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  their  vote,  declare  them  to  be  illegal.  It  looked  like 
a  legislative  act,  which  yet  had  no  force  nor  effect  as  a  law  ;  for,  sup- 
posing the  House  had  declared  them  to  be  legal,  the  courts  in  West- 
minster would  nevertheless  have  been  bound  to  declare  the  contrary ; 
and  consequently  to  throw  a  disrespect  upon  the  vote  of  the  House : 
but  he  made  a  wide  distinction  between  the  general  declarations  of 
law,  and  the  particular  decision  which  might  be  made  by  either 
House,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  upon  a  case  coming  regularly  before 
them,  and  properly  the  subject  of  their  jurisdiction.  Here  they  did 
not  act  as  legislators,  pronouncing  abstractedly  and  generally  what 
the  law  was,  and  for  the  directions  of  others  ;  but  as  judges,  drawing 
the  law  from  the  several  sources  from  which  it  ought  to  be  drawn, 
for  their  own  guidance  in  deciding  the  particular  question  before 
them,  and  applying  it  strictly  to  the  decision  of  that  question.  For 
his  own  part,  wherever  the  statute  law  was  silent,  he  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  the  law  of  Parliament,  or  for  a  definition  of  the  privileges 
of  either  House,  except  in  the  proceedings  and  decisions  of  each 
House  respectively.     He  knew  of  no  parliamentary  code  to  judge  of 


"  As  a  lord  of  Parliament  you  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  condemn  or  defend  the  new  law  i ' 
declared  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  you  affected  to  have  scruples,  and  every  expedient  was 
attempted  to  remove  them.  The  question  was  proposed  and  urged  to  you  in  a  thousand  different 
shapes.  Your  prudence  still  supplied  you  with  evasion  ;  your  resolution  was  invincible.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate  this  solemn  secret ;  I  care  not  to  whose  wisdom  it 
is  entrusted,  nor  how  soon  you  carry  it  with  you  to  your  grave."     41st  Letter. 
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CHAP,  questions  depending  upon  the  judicial  authority  of  Parhament,  but 
1770."  the  practice  of  each  House,  moderated  or  extended  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  House,  and  accommodated  to  the  cases  before  them. 
A  question  touching  the  seat  of  a  member  in  the  Lower  House  could 
only  be  determined  by  that  House :  there  was  no  other  court  where 
it  could  be  tried,  or  to  which  there  could  be  an  appeal  from  their 
decision.  Wherever  a  court  of  justice  is  supreme,  and  their  sentence 
final,  (which  he  apprehended  no  man  would  dispute  was  the  case  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  matters  touching  elections,)  the  determi- 
nation of  that  court  must  be  received  and  submitted  to  as  the  law  of 
the  land  ;  for  if  there  be  no  appeal  from  a  judicial  sentence,  where 
shall  that  sentence  be  questioned,  or  how  can  it  be  reversed  ?  He 
admitted  that  Judges  might  be  corrupt,  and  their  sentences  erroneous; 
but  these  were  cases  for  which,  in  respect  to  supreme  courts,  the  con- 
stitution had  provided  no  remedy.  If  they  wilfully  determined  wrong, 
it  was  iniquitous  indeed,  and  in  the  highest  degree  detestable.  But 
it  was  a  crime  of  which  no  human  tribunal  could  take  cognizance, 
and  it  lay  between  God  and  their  consciences.  He  avoided  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  late  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
it  was  a  subject  he  was  convinced  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  enquire 
into,  or  discuss.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  threat- 
ened the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  the  nation,  as  it  manifestly 
violated  every  form  and  law  of  Parliament,  was  a  gross  attack  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  instead  of  promoting 
that  harmony  which  the  King  had  recommended,  must  inevitably 
throw  the  whole  country  into  a  flame.  There  never  was  an  instance 
of  the  Lords  enquiring  into  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of.  Com- 
mons with  respect  to  their  own  members  ;  much  less  of  their  taking 
upon  them  to  censure  such  proceedings,  or  of  their  advising  the  crown 
to  take  notice  of  them.  If,  indeed,  it  be  the  noble  Lord's  design  to 
quarrel  with  the  House  of  Commons,  I  must  confess  it  will  have  that 
effect,  and  immediately.  The  Lower  House  will  undoubtedly  assert 
their  privileges,  and  give  you  vote  for  vote.  I  leave  it,  therefore,  to 
your  Lordships  to  consider  the  fatal  effects  which  may  arise  in  such 
a  conjuncture  as  the  present,  either  from  an  open  breach  between 
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the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  between  the  King  and  the  House  CHAP. 

.  XXII 

of  Commons.     But,   my  Lords,   if  I    could  suppose   it  were   even    1770' 
advisable   to    promote    a   disagreement  between   the    two  Houses,  I 
would  still  recommend  it  to  you  to  take  care  to  be  in  the   right. 
Whenever  I  am   forced  into  a  quarrel,  I  will  always  endeavour  to 
have  justice  on  my  side.     Now,  my  Lords,  admitting  the  House  of 
Commons  to  have  done  wrong,  will  it  mend  the  matter  for  your  Lord- 
ships  to   do  ten  times  worse  ?     And  that  I  am  clearly  convinced 
would   be  the  case,  if  your  Lordships  were  obliged  to  declare  any 
opinion  of  your  own,  or  offer  any  advice  to  the  Crown,  on  a  matter  in 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  you  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere.    I  will  go  farther,  my  Lords,  I  will  affirm,  that  such   a  step 
would  be  as  ineffectual  as  it  would  be  irregular.     Suppose  the  King, 
in  consequence  of  our  advice,  should  dissolve  Parliament,  (for  that  I 
presume  is  the  true  object  of  the  noble  Lord's  amendment,)  the  next 
House  of  Commons  that  meets,  if  they  know  any  thing  of  their  own 
privileges  or  the  laws  of  this  country,  will  undoubtedly,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  session,  take  notice  of  our  proceedings,  and  declare 
them  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons.     They  must  do 
so,  my  Lords,  or  they  will  shamefully  betray  their  constituents  and 
themselves.     A  noble  Lord,  (Lord  Marchmont,)   near  me,  has  pro- 
posed that  we  should  demand  a  conference  with  the  other  House.     It 
would  be  a  more  moderate  step,  I  confess,  but  equally  ineffectual. 
The  Commons  would  never  submit  to  discuss  their  own  privileges  with 
the  Lords.     They  would  not  come  to  a  conference  upon  such  a  subject, 
or  if  they  did  come,  they  would  soon  break  it  up  with  indignation. 
If,  then,  the  Commons  have  done  wrong,  I  know  of  no  remedy,  but 
either  that  the  same  power  should  undo  the  mischief  they  have  done, 
or  that  the  case  should  be  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
That,  indeed,  might  be  effectual.    But  whether  such  a  remedy  be  pro- 
per or  necessary  in  the  present  case,  or  whether  indeed  it  be  attain- 
able, considering  that  the  other  House  must  give  their  consent  to  it,  is 
not  a  question  now  before  us.     If  such  a  bill  should  be  proposed,  it 
will  be  regular  and  parliamentary,  and  we  may  then,  with  propriety, 
enter  into  the  legal  merits  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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CHAP.  As  for  the  amendment  proposed  bv  the  noble  Lord,  I  object  to  it  as 

Yvir.  .  *"  .'. 

1770.  '''regular  and  unparliamentary.  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  will  be  at- 
tended  with  very  pernicious  consequences  to  this  country,  and  that  it 
cannot  possibly  produce  a  single  good  one." 

The  Earl  of"  Chatham. — "  My  Lords,  there  is  one  plain  maxim, 
to  which  I  have  invariably  adhered  through  life.     That  in  every  ques- 
tion, in  which  my  liberty   or  my  property  were  concerned,  I  should 
consult,  and  be  determined  by,  the  dictates  of  common  sense.     I  con- 
fess, my  Lords,   that  I  am  apt  to  distrust  the  refinement  of  learning, 
because   I    have  seen  the  ablest  and  the  most  learned  men  equally 
liable  to  deceive  themselves,  and  to  mislead  others.     The  condition  of 
human  nature  would  be  lamentable  indeed,  if  nothing  less  than  the 
greatest  learning  and  talents,  which  fall  to   the   share  of  so  small  a 
number  of  men,  w  ere  sufficient  to  direct  our  judgment  and  our  con- 
duct.    But  Providence  has  taken  better  care  of  our  happiness,  and 
given  us,  in  the  simplicity  of  common  sense,  a  rule  for  our  direction, 
by  which  we  shall  never  be  misled.     I  confess,   my  Lords,  I  had  no 
other  guide  in  drawing  up  the  amendment,  which  I  submitted  to  your 
consideration  ;  and  before  I  heard  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  last,  I  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  even  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  for  the  greatest  human  genius,  the  most  subtle  understand- 
ing, or  the  acutest  wit,  so  strangely  to  represent  my  meaning,  and  to 
give  to  it  an  interpretation  so  entirely  foreign  to  what  I  intended  to 
express,  and  from  that  sense  which  the  very  terms  of  the  amendment 
plainly  and  distinctly  carry  with  them.     If  there  be  the  smallest  foun- 
dation for  the  censure  thrown  upon   me  by  that  noble  Lord,  if  either 
expressly  or  by  the  most  distant  implication,  I  have  said  or  insinuated 
any  part  of  what  the  noble  Lord   has  charged   me  with,  discard  my 
opinions  for  ever,  discard  the  motion  with  contempt. 

"  My  Lords,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House.  Neither 
will  my  health  permit  me,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  follow 
that  learned  Lord  minutely  through  the  whole  of  his  argument.  No 
man  is  better  acquainted  with  his  abilities  and  learning,  nor  has  a 
greater  respect  for  them  than  I  have.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  with  him  in  the  other  House,  and  always  listened  to  him  with 
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attention.     I  have  not  now  lost  a  word  of  what  he  said,  nor  did  I  ever.   chap. 

\'  Y I  f 

Upon  the  present  question,  I  meet  him  without  fear.     The  evidence     1770' 
which  truth  carries  with  it,  is  superior  to  all  argument,  it  neither  wants  === 
the  support  nor  dreads  the  opposition  of  the  greatest  abilities.     If 
there  be  a  single  word  in  the  amendment  to  justify  the  interpretation 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am  ready  to  re- 
nounce the  whole  ;  let  it  be  read,  my  Lords,   let  it  speak  for  itself. 
(It  was  read) — In  what  instance  does  it  interfere   with    the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons  ?     In  what  respect  does  it  question 
their  jurisdiction,   or  suppose  an  authority  in  this  House  to  arraign 
the  justice  of  their  sentence?     I  am  sure  that  every  Lord  who  hears 
me  will  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said  not  one  word  touching  the  merits 
of  the  Middlesex  election ;  so  far  from  conveying  any  opinion  upon 
that  matter  in  the   amendment,  I  did  not  even  in  discourse  deliver 
my  own  sentiments  upon  it,  I  did  not  say  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  done  either  right  or  wrong ;  but  when  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  recommend  it  to  us  to  cultivate  unanimity  amongst   our- 
selves, I   thought   it  the  duty  of  this  House,  as  the  great  hereditary 
council  of  the  Crown,  to  state  to  his  Majesty  the  distracted  condition 
of  his  dominions,  together  with  the  events  which  had  destroyed  una- 
nimity among  his  subjects.     But,  my  Lords,  I  stated  those  events 
merely  as  facts,  without  the  smallest  addition  either  of  censure  or  of 
opinion.     They  are  facts,  my  Lords,  which  I  am  not  only  convinced 
are  true,  but  which  I  know  are  indisputably  true.     For  example,  mv 
Lords,  will  any  man  deny,  that  discontents  prevail  in  many  parts  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  ?  or  that  those  discontents  arise  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons  touching  the  declared  incapacity  of  Mr. 
Wilkes?    It  is  impossible;  no  man  can  deny  a  truth  so  notorious.     Or 
will  any  man  deny  that  those  proceedings  refused,  by  a  resolution  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  only,  to  the  subject  his  common  right  ? 
Is  it  not  indisputably  true,  my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  common 
right,  and  that  he  lost  it  no  other  way  than  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?     My  Lords,  I  have  been  tender  of  misrepre- 
senting the  House  of  Commons;  I  have  consulted  their  journals  and 

VOL.  II.  T 
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CHAP,  have  taken  the  very  words  of  their  own  resolution.    Do  they  not  tell  us 
^7^."'    in  so  many  words  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  having  been  expelled,  was  thereby 

rendered  incapable  of  serving  in  that  Parliament  ?  and  is  it  not  their  re- 
solution alone,  which  refuses  to  the  subject  his  common  right  ?  The 
amendment  says  farther,  that  the  electors  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of 
their  free  choice  of  a  representative.  Is  this  a  false  fact,  my  Lords,  or. 
have  I  given  an  unfair  representation  of  it  ?  Will  any  man  presume  to 
atlirm  that  Colonel  Luttrell  is  the  free  choiceof  the  electors  of  Middle- 
sex? We  all  know  the  contrary.  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  (whom 
I  mention  without  either  praise  or  censure,)  was  the  favorite  of  the 
county,  and  chosen  by  a  very  great  and  acknowledged  majority,  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament.  If  the  noble  Lord  dislikes  the  manner 
in  which  these  facts  are  stated,  I  shall  think  myself  happy  in  being 
advised  by  him  how  to  alter  it.  I  am  very  little  anxious  about  terms, 
provided  the  substances  be  preserved ;  and  these  are  facts,  my  Lords, 
which  I  am  sure  will  always  retain  their  weight  and  importance  in 
whatever  form  of  language  they  are  described. 

"  Now,  my  Lords,  since  I  have  been  forced  to  enter  into  the  ex- 
planation of  an  amendment,  in  which  nothing  less  than  the  genius  of 
penetration  could  have  discovered  an  obscurity,  and  having,  as  I  hope, 
redeemed  myself  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  having  redeemed  my 
motion  from  the  severe  representation  given  of  it  by  the  noble  Lord, 
I  must  a  little  longer  intreat  your  Lordships'  indulgence.  The  consti- 
tution of  this  country  has  been  openly  invaded  in  fact ;  and  I  have 
heard,  with  horror  and  astonishment,  that  very  invasion  defended  upon 
principle.  What  is  this  mysterious  power,  undefined  by  law,  unknown 
to  the  subject,  which  we  must  not  approach  without  awe,  nor  speak  of 
without  reverence,  which  no  man  may  question,  and  to  which  all  men 
must  submit  ?  My  Lords,  I  thought  the  slavish  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  had  long  since  been  exploded  ;  and  when  our  Kings  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  their  title  to  the  crown,  and  the  rule  of  their 
government,  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  I  never  expected  to  hear  a  divine  right,  or  a  divine  infallibility 
attributed  to  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature.     My  Lords,  I  beg  to 
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be  understood  :  no  man  respects  the  House  of  Commons  more  than  I  CHAP, 
do,  or  would  contend  more  strenuously  than  I  would,  to  preserve  to  1770' 
them  their  just  and  legal  authority.  Within  the  bounds  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  that  authority  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people ;  beyond  that  line  every  exertion  of  power  is  arbitrary,  is 
illegal ;  it  threatens  tyranny  to  the  people,  and  destruction  to  the 
state.  Power  without  right  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  object 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  human  imagination ;  it  is  not  only  perni- 
cious to  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  but  tends  to  its  own  destruction. 
It  is  what  my  noble  friend,  (Lord  Lyttleton,)  has  truly  described  it, 
Res  detestabilis  et  cadiica.  My  Lords,  I  acknowledge  the  just  power, 
and  reverence  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  for 
their  own  sakes  that  I  would  prevent  their  assuming  a  power  which 
the  constitution  has  denied  them,  lest,  by  grasping  at  an  authority 
they  have  no  right  to,  they  should  forfeit  that  which  they  legally  pos- 
sess. My  Lords,  I  affirm  that  they  have  betrayed  their  constituents, 
and  violated  the  constitution.  Under  pretence  of  declaring  the  law, 
they  have  made  a  law,  and  united  in  the  same  persons  the  office  of 
legislator  and  of  judge. 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  noble  Lord's  doc- 
trine, which  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  mistake,  so  far  as  my  memory 
will  permit  me  to  preserve  his  expressions.  He  seems  fond  of  the 
word  jurisdiction,  and  I  confess  with  the  force  and  effect  which  he 
has  given  it,  it  is  a  word  of  copious  meaning  and  wonderful  extent. 
If  his  Lordship's  doctrine  be  well  founded,  we  must  renounce  all  those 
political  maxims  by  which  our  understandings  have  hitherto  been  di- 
rected, and  even  the  first  elements  of  learning  taught  us  in  our  schools 
when  we  were  school-boys.  My  Lords,  we  knew  that  jurisdiction  was 
nothing  more  than  jwa-  dicere  ;  we  knew  that  legem  facere  and  legem 
dicere  were  powers  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  wisely  separated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  English  consti- 
tution ;  but  now  it  seems,  we  must  adopt  a  new  S3'stem  of  thinking. 
The  House  of  Commons,  we  are  told,  have  a  supreme  jurisdiction  : 
that  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  sentence  ;  and  that  w  herever  they 

t2 
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CHAP,  are  competent  judges,  their  decision  must  be  received  and  submitted 
1770.    to,  as,  ipso  facto,  the  law  of  the  land.     My  Lords,  I  am  a  plain  man, 

'=^==  and  have  been  brought  up  in  religious  reverence  for  the  original  sim- 
plicity of  the  laws  of  England.  By  wiiat  sophistry  they  have  been 
perverted,  by  what  artifices  they  have  been  involved  in  obscurity,  is 
not  for  me  to  explain  ;  the  principles,  however,  of  the  English  laws 
are  sufficiently  clear  :  they  are  founded  in  reason,  and  are  the  master- 
piece of  the  human  understanding ;  but  it  is  in  the  text  that  I  would 
look  for  a  direction  to  my  judgment,  not  in  the  commentaries  of  mo- 
dern professors.  The  noble  Lord  assures  us,  that  he  knows  not  in 
what  code  the  law  of  Parliament  is  to  be  found  ;  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  they  act  as  judges,  have  no  law  to  direct  them  but 
their  own  wisdom  ;  that  their  decision  is  law  ;  and  if  they  determine 
wrong,  the  subject  has  no  appeal  but  to  heaven.  What  then,  my 
Lords,  are  all  the  generous  efforts  of  our  ancestors,  are  all  those  glori- 
ous contentions,  by  which  they  meant  to  secure  to  themselves,  and  to 
transmit  to  their  posterity  a  known  law,  a  certain  rule  of  living,  re- 
duced to  this  conclusion,  that  instead  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  a 
King,  we  must  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  House  of  Commons? 
If  this  be  true,  what  benefit  do  we  derive  from  the  exchange  ? 
Tyranny,  my  Lords,  is  detestable  in  every  shape  ;  but  in  none  so  for- 
midable as  when  it  is  assumed  and  exercised  by  a  number  of  tyrants. 
But,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  the  fact,  this  is  not  the  constitution ;  we 
have  a  law  of  Parliament,  we  have  a  code  in  which  every  honest  man 
may  find  it.  We  have  Magna  Charta,  we  have  the  Statute-book, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"  It  a  case  should  arise  unknown  to  these  great  authorities,  we 
have  still  that  plain  English  reason  left,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  English  jurisprudence.  That  reason  tells  us,  that  every  judicial 
court,  and  every  political  society  must  be  vested  with  those  powers 
and  privileges  Avhich  are  necessary  for  performing  the  office  to  which 
they  are  appointed.  It  tells  us  also,  that  no  court  of  justice  can  have 
a  power  inconsistent  with,  or  paramount  to,  the  known  laws  of  the 
land :  that  the  people  when  they  choose  their  representatives,  never 
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mean  to  convey  to  them  a  power  of  invading  the  rights,  or  trampling  chap. 
upon  the  hberties  of  those  whom  they  represent.  What  security  1770' 
would  they  have  for  their  rights,  if  once  they  admitted,  that  a  court  " 

of  judicature  might  determine  every  question  that  came  before  it, 
not  by  any  known,  positive  law,  but  by  the  vague,  indeterminate, 
arbitrary  rule,  of  what  the  noble  Lord  is  pleased  to  call  the  wisdom 
of  the  court  ?  With  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  justice,  I 
am  far  from  denying  them  their  due  weight  and  authority ;  yet  placing 
them  in  the  most  respectable  view,  I  still  consider  them,  not  as  law, 
but  as  an  evidence  of  the  law ;  and  before  they  can  arrive  even  at 
that  degree  of  authority,  it  must  appear,  that  they  are  founded  in, 
and  confirmed  by,  reason  ;  that  they  are  supported  by  precedents  taken 
from  good  and  moderate  times  ;  that  they  do  not  contradict  any  posi- 
tive law ;  that  they  are  submitted  to  without  reluctance  by  the  people ; 
that  they  are  unquestioned  by  the  legislature,  (which  is  equivalent  to 
a  tacit  confirmation,)  and,  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  that  they  do  not  violate  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  My 
Lords,  this  is  not  a  vague  or  loose  expression  :  we  all  know  what  the 
constitution  is  ;  we  all  know  that  the  first  principle  of  it  is,  that  the 
subject  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  arhitrium  of  any  one  man,  or 
body  of  men,  (less  than  the  whole  legislature,)  but  by  certain  laws,  to 
which  he  has  virtually  given  his  consent,  which  are  open  to  him  to 
examine,  and  not  beyond  his  ability  to  understand. — Now,  my  Lords, 
I  affirm,  and  am  ready  to  maintain,  that  the  late  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  Middlesex  election  is  destitute  of  every 
one  of  those  properties  and  conditions  which  I  hold  to  be  essential  to 
the  legality  of  such  a  decision.  It  is  not  founded  in  reason ;  for  it 
carries  with  it  a  contradiction,  that  the  representative  should  perform 
the  office  of  the  constituent  body.  It  is  not  supported  by  a  single 
precedent;  for  the  case  of  Sir  R.  Walpole  is  but  a  half  precedent,  and 
even  that  half  is  imperfect.  Incapacity  was  indeed  declared,  but  his 
crimes  are  stated  as  the  ground  of  the  resolution,  and  his  opponent 
was  declared  to  be  not  duly  elected,  even  after  his  incapacity  was 
established.     It  contradicts  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by 
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CHAP,   which  it  is  provided,  that  no  subject  shall  be  deprived  of  his  freehold, 
j77o'    unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  that 

"""  "  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  shall  be  free ;  and  so  far 
is  this  decision  from  being  submitted  to  by  the  people,  that  they  have 
taken  the  strongest  measures  and  adopted  the  most  positive  language 
to  express  their  discontent.  Whether  it  will  be  questioned  by  the 
legislature,  will  depend  upon  your  Lordships'  resolution  ;  but  that  it 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  will,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  no 
man  who  has  heard  this  day's  debate,  and  who  wishes  well  to  the 
freedom  of  his  country  ;  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  noble  Lord,  this 
great  grievance,  this  manifest  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
constitution  will  not  admit  of  a  remedy ;  is  not  even  capable  of  re- 
dress, unless  we  appeal  at  once  to  heaven.  My  Lords,  I  have  better 
hopes  of  the  constitution,  and  a  firmer  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
constitutional  authority  of  this  House.  It  is  to  your  ancestors,  my 
Lords,  it  is  to  the  English  barons  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  laws 
and  constitution  we  possess.  Their  virtues  were  rude  and  uncultivated, 
but  they  were  great  and  sincere.  Their  understandings  were  as  little 
polished  as  their  manners,  but  they  had  hearts  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong ;  they  had  heads  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ; 
they  understood  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  they  had  spirit  to  main- 
tain them. 

"  My  Lords,  I  think  that  history  has  not  done  justice  to  their  con- 
duct, when  they  obtained  from  their  Sovereign  that  great  acknowledg- 
ment of  national  rights  contained  in  Magna  Charta :  they  did  not 
confine  it  to  themselves  alone,  but  delivered  it  as  a  common  blessing 
to  the  whole  people.  They  did  not  say,  These  are  the  rights  of  the 
great  Barons,  or  these  are  the  rights  of  the  great  Prelates ; — No,  my 
Lords  ;  they  said,  in  the  simple  Latin  of  the  times,  nullus  liber  homo, 
and  provided  as  carefully  for  the  meanest  subject  as  for  the  greatest. 
These  are  uncouth  words,  and  sound  but  poorly  in  the  ears  of  scholars ; 
neither  are  they  addressed  to  the  criticism  of  scholars,  but  to  the 
hearts  of  freemen.  These  three  words,  nullus  liber  homo,  have  a 
meaning  which  interests  us  all ;  they  deserve  to  be  remembered — 
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they  are  worth  all  the  classics.     Let  us  not,  then,  degenerate  from  CHAP, 
the  glorious  example  of  our  ancestors.     Those  Iron  Barons,  (for  so  I    1770' 
may  call  them   when   compared   with  the   Silken  Barons  of  modern  == 
days,)  were  the  guardians  of  the  people*;  yet  their  virtues,  my  Lords, 
were  never  engaged  in  a  question  of  such  importance  as  the  present. 
A  breach  has  been  made  in  the  constitution — the  battlements  are 
dismantled — the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first  invader — the  walls  totter 
— the  constitution  is  not  tenable. — What  remains,  then,  but  for  us 
to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach  to  repair  it,  or  perish  in  it  ? 

"  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  alarm  us  with  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  a  difference  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament — 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  resent  our  presuming  to  take  notice 
of  their  proceedings ;  that  they  will  resent  our  daring  to  advise  the 
Crown,  and  never  forgive  us  for  attempting  to  save  the  state. — My 
Lords,  I  am  sensible  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  this  great 
crisis :  at  a  moment  such  as  this  we  are  called  upon  to  do  our  duty, 
without  dreading  the  resentment  of  any  man.  But  if  apprehensions 
of  this  kind  are  to  affect  us,  let  us  consider  which  we  ought  to  respect 
most — the  representative,  or  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  My 
Lords,  five  hundred  gentlemen  are  not  ten  millions ;  and,  if  we  must 
have  a  contention,  let  us  take  care  to  have  the  English  nation  on  our 
side.  If  this  question  be  given  up,  the  freeholders  of  England  are 
reduced  to  a  condition  baser  than  the  peasantry  of  Poland.  If  they 
desert  their  own  cause  they  deserve  to  be  slaves ! — My  Lords,  this  is 
not  merely  the  cold  opinion  of  my  understanding,  but  the  glowing 
expression  of  M'hat  I  feel.  It  is  my  heart  that  speaks :  I  know  I 
speak  warmly,  my  Lords,  but  this  warmth  shall  never  betray  my 
argument  nor  my  temper.  The  kingdom  is  in  a  flame.  As  mediators 
between  the  King  and  people,  it  is  our  duty  to  represent  to  him  the 
true  condition  and  temper  of  his  subjects.  It  is  a  duty  which  no 
particular  respects  should  hinder  us  from  performing ;  and,  whenever 
his  Majesty  shall  demand  our  advice,  it  will  then  be  our  duty  to  en- 
quire more  minutely  into  the  causes  of  the  present  discontents.  When- 
ever that  enquiry  shall  come  on,  I  pledge  myself  to  the  House  to 
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CHAP,  prove,  that  since  the  first  institution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  a 

x.\n.     ■ 

1770.'    single  precedent  can  be  produced  to  justify  their  late  proceedings. 

~My  noble  and  learned  friend,  (the  Lord  Chancellor,)  has  also  pledged 
himself  to  the  House  that  he  will  support  that  assertion. 

"  My  Lords,  the  character  and  circumstances  of  Mr,  Wilkes 
have  been  very  improperly  introduced  into  this  question,  not  only 
here,  but  in  that  court  of  judicature  where  his  cause  was  tried:  I 
mean  the  House  of  Commons.  With  one  party  he  was  a  patriot  of 
the  first  magnitude ;  with  the  other  the  vilest  incendiary.  For  my 
own  part,  I  consider  him  merely  and  indifferently  as  an  English  sub- 
ject, possessed  of  certain  rights  which  the  laws  have  given  him,  and 
which  the  laws  alone  can  take  from  him.  I  am  neither  moved  by 
his  private  vices,  nor  by  his  public  merits.  In  his  person,  though  he 
were  the  worst,  I  contend  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  best ; 
and  God  forbid,  my  Lords,  that  there  should  be  a  power  in  this 
country  of  measuring  the  civil  rights  of  the  subject  by  his  moral 
character,  or  by  any  other  rule  than  the  fixed  laws  of  the  land  !  I 
believe,  my  Lords,  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  personal  partiality 
to  this  unhappy  man  :  I  am  not  very  conversant  in  pamphlets  or  news- 
papers ;  but  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  from  the  little  I  have  read, 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  had  my  share  in  the  compliments 
which  have  come  from  that  quarter ;  and  as  for  motives  of  ambition, 
(for  I  must  take  to  myself  a  part  of  the  noble  Duke's  insinuation,)  I 
believe,  mv  Lords,  there  have  been  times  in  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  standing  in  such  favor  in  the  closet,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  extravagantly  unreasonable  in  my  w  ishes  if  they  might 
not  all  have  been  gratified.  After  neglecting  those  opportunities,  I 
am  now  suspected  of  coming  forward,  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  the 
anxious  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
enjoy.  Be  it  so ;  there  is  one  ambition  at  least  which  I  ever  will  ac- 
knowledge, which  I  will  not  renounce  but  with  my  life. — It  is  the 
ambition  of  delivering  to  my  posterity  those  rights  of  freedom  which 
I  have  received  from  my  ancestors.  I  am  not  now  pleading  the  cause 
of  an  indi\  idual,  but  of  every  freeholder  in  England.     In  what  manner 
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this    House  may   constitutionally   interpose    in    their    defence,  and  CHAP. 

.  .  •  •  xxn 

what  kind  of  redress  this  case  will  require  and  admit  of,  is  not  at    1770." 

present  the  subject  of  our  consideration.     The  amendment,  if  agreed  ' 

to,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  such  an  enquiry.     That  enquiry  may, 

perhaps,  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  or  it  may 

lead  us,  perhaps,  to  desire  a  conference  with  the  other  House ;  which 

one  noble  Lord  ^  affirms  is  the  only  parliamentary  way  of  proceeding  ; 

and  which  another  noble  Lord  assures  us  the  House  of  Commons 

would  either  not  come  to,  or  would  break  off  with  indignation.  Leaving 

their  Lordships  to  reconcile  that  matter  between  themselves,  I  shall 

only  say,  that  before  we  have  enquired  we  cannot  be  provided  with 

materials,  consequently  we  are  not  at  present  prepared  for  a  conference. 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  Lords,  that  the  enquiry  I  speak  of  may 
lead  us  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament — not 
that  I  have  any  doubt  of  our  right  to  give  that  advice  if  we  should 
think  it  necessary.  His  Majesty  will  then  determine  whether  he  wil} 
yield  to  the  united  petitions  of  the  people  of  England,  or  maintain 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power,  which 
heretofore  abolished  the  House  of  Lords,  and  overturned  the  mo- 
narchy. I  willingly  acquit  the  present  House  of  Commons  of  havmg 
actually  formed  so  detestable  a  design;  but  they  cannot  themselves 
foresee  to  what  excesses  they  may  be  carried  hereafter ;  and,  for  my 
own  part,  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust  to  their  future  moderation. 
Unlimited  power  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those  who  possess 
it ;  and  this  I  know,  my  Lords,  that  where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins." 

Lord  Camden  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  ministry  in  even  stronger  terms  than  Lord  Chatham.  The  amend- 
ment was  negatived.  After  this,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  moved 
that  the  Lords  should  be  summoned  to  attend  on  the  following  day, 
as  he  had  to  make  a  proposal  of  great  national  importance. 

Lord  Pomfret  said,  that  at  a  proper  time  he  should  be  extremely 
glad  to  hear  the  motion  of  the  noble  Marquis  ;   but  that  he  should 

f  Lord  Marchmont. 
VOL.   II.  U 
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CHAP,  himself  previously  move  that  the  House  adjourn  until  that  day  se'n- 

1770.    "ignt. 
•  This  proposed  delay  called  forth  some  very  bitter  remarks  from 

the  minority. 

Earl  Temple  said,  "  the  House  well  knew  for  what  purpose  the 
ministry  desired  an  adjournment.  It  was  to  settle  the  disordered 
state  of  the  administration,  now  most  miserably  shattered,  and,  in  all 
probability,  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  It  was,  in  particular,  to 
dismiss  the  virtuous  and  independent  Lord  who  sat  on  the  woolsack, 
and  to  supply  his  place  by  some  obsequious  lawyer  who  would  obey 
their  bidding." 

Lord  Shelburne  made  use  of  similar  language,  adding,  "  that 
after  the  dismission  of  the  present  worthy  Chancellor,  the  seals  would 
go  begging ;  but  he  trusted  there  was  not  a  wretch  so  base  and  mean- 
spirited  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  who  would  accept  them  upon 
the  conditions  on  which  they  must  be  offered." 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  both  on  the  9th  and  10th 
of  January,  was  characterised  by  a  violence  even  greater  than  that 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  made 
a  public  recantation  of  the  opinion  he  had  formerly  given  upon  the 
Middlesex  election.  He  said  "  that  he  had  voted  for  the  sitting  of 
a  member  who  was  not  returned  to  Parliament,  because  he  had  not 
considered  the  nice  distinction  between  expulsion  and  incapacitation  ; 
but  that  he  should  always  lament  that  vote  as  the  greatest  misfortune 
of  his  life.  He  now  saw  his  error,  and  was  not  ashamed  publicly  to 
confess  it,  and  to  give  his  vote  for  the  amendment." 

Sir  George  Saville  said,  "  that  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
respect  to  the  Middlesex  election,  had  betrayed  the  rights  of  the 
people."  He  was  here  called  to  order  by  Sir  Alexander  Gilmour. 
General  Conway  said  "  that  the  words  were  reprehensible — they 
were  an  insult  upon  Parliament,  and  for  uttering  such  expressions, 
members  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  believed  they  were 
spoken  in  anger,  but  he  could  wish  that  the  Hon.  Baronet  would  be 
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more  cautious  for  the  future."     Sir  G.  Saville  replied,  "  that  he  had   CHAP, 

XXII 

not  spoken  in  anger.     He  never  had  used,  he  never  should  use  other    '1770/ 
expressions  when  speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  upon  the  ^""""""^ 
Middlesex  election," 

Mr,  Burke  called  upon  the  ministry  to  punish  Sir  G.  Saville  if 
his  accusation  were  false.  If  a  false  and  unjust  charge  had  been 
made,  the  gentleman  who  made  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
But  the  ministers  were  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and 
therefore  they  tamely  crouched  under  the  charge.  He  said  the  people 
abhorred  the  present  ministry,  and  asked  the  Speaker  if  the  chair  did 
not  tremble  beneath  him  ?  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  debate. 
Sir  George  Saville  again  rose  and  said,  "  I  am  as  cool  as  I  was  before, 
more  so  I  cannot  be,  and  standing  here  in  my  place,  as  member  for 
the  county  of  York,  I  declare  that  this  House  of  Commons  has  be- 
trayed the  rights  of  the  nation." 

Next  to  Earl  Temple,  the  most  Intimate  political  as  well  as 
private  friend  of  Lord  Chatham  was  Lord  Camden  ^.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  them  was  at  any 
time  interrupted.  The  bond  of  gratitude  which  unites  one  states- 
mjui  to  another  is  in  general  supposed  to  be  weak ;  in  the  present 
instance  it  was  strong  and  lasting. 

Charles  Pratt  was  born  in  the  year  1714.  He  was  descended 
from  a  very  respectable  family,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Pratt, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  entered  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  society  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1731.  In  1739  he 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  after  which  he  became  a  member 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  having  gone  regularly  through  his  legal  studies, 
was  called  to  the  bar.  His  professional  practice  was  for  many  years 
so  inconsiderable,  that  he,  at  one  time,  had  determined  to  relinquish 
his  attendance  at  Westminster  Hall.  By  degrees,  however,  his  talents 
and  his  learning  forced  him  into  notice,  and  in  1752  we  find  him  sup- 

""  Lord  Camden  was  appointed  one  of  his  executors  by  Lord  Chatham. 

U  2 
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CHAP,  porting  the  rights  of  juries  in  opposition  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Murray, 
^-•^Q  ■  in  a  case  of  hbel,  in  which  his  cUent  was  acquitted.  In  October, 
===  1749,  Mr.  Pratt  married  EHzabeth,  daughter,  and  at  length  sole 
heiress  of  Nicholas  Jeffreys,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue. 
In  1754  he  was  chosen  representative  for  the  borough  of  Downton  in 
Wiltshire.  In  1759  he  was  made  Recorder  of  Bath,  and  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  became  Attorney-general.  From 
this  time  he  continued  warmly  attached  to  his  benefactor.  In  De- 
cember, 1761,  Mr.  Pratt  was  constituted  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  His  Lordship  is  said  to  have  presided  in  this  court  with 
a  dignity,  weight,  and  impartiality  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But  it  was  not  so  much  by  the  depth  of  his  learning  as  by 
the  popularity  of  his  opinions  and  the  boldness  of  his  decisions  that 
Sir  Charles  Pratt  was  at  this  time  distinguished.  When  Wilkes  was 
seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  his  lordship  granted  him  a  habeas 
corpus ;  and  when  the  same  individual  was  brought  before  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  he  discharged  him  from  his  confinement  in  the 
Tower.  In  1765  he  was  created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Camden  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July,  1766,  he  was  made  Lord 
High  Chancellor.  In  this  capacity  he  appears  to  have  given  universal 
satisfaction.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  pohtical  sentiments, 
the  acuteness,  judgment,  and  perspicuity  with  which  he  delivered  his 
ofilcial  opinions,  the  general  courteousness  and  dignity  of  his  de- 
meanor, all  tended  to  produce  respect  towards  Lord  Camden,  both  as 
an  individual  and  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  His 
private  character  was  particularly  amiable,  and  few  men  ever  possessed 
a  more  cheerful  and  benevolent  disposition '. 

The  great  seal  having  been  taken  from  this  nobleman,  was  offered 


'  Lord  Camden  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council  in  March,  1782.  In  this  station  he 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  secession  during  the  coalition  administration,  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  1786  he  was  created  Viscount  Bayham  and  Earl  Camden.  He  died  on 
the  18th  Aprjl,  1794,  and  was  buried  at  Seal  in  Kent,  leaving  one  son  and  several  daughters. 
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to  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  second  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Hardwlcke.  This  chap. 
gentleman  had  discharged  the  important  offices  of  Solicitor  and 
Attorney-general  to  the  high  satisfaction  of  all  candid  men,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  Chancellorship  had  long  been  anticipated  by  the 
public  as  a  very  desirable  event.  Mr.  Yorke  was  well  aware  of  the 
extreme  want  of  harmony  which  subsisted  between  the  different  par- 
ties in  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  very  gloomy  state  of  public  affairs, 
and  it  was  now  only  by  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty  that  he 
was  induced  to  accept  the  seals.  But  whilst  the  patent  of  his  peerage 
was  preparing'',  his  melancholy  death  rendered  the  completion  of  it 
unnecessary.  His  mind  anxious,  harassed,  and  perplexed  by  con- 
tending feelings,  acting  upon  a  bodily  system  much  disordered  by 
sickness,  produced  a  temporary  delirium,  in  which  he  perished  by  his  •^"^  '"t^A  (f^-"^*^ 
own  hand.     The  great  seal  was  now  offered  to  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot  and  -•-</<- 

to  Lord  Mansfield.     After  both  had  refused,  it  was  put  in  commission,  -^ 

and  Lord  Mansfield  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  until 
another  Chancellor  was  appointed.  But  these  were  not  all  the 
changes  which  took  place.  The  Marquis  of  Granby  resigned  all  his 
appointments,  except  the  regiment  of  blues ;  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  his 
place  of  Master  of  Horse  to  the  Queen ;  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
and  the  Earl  of  Coventry  those  of  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber;  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  his  situation  of  Groom  of  the  Stole  ;  Mr.  Dunning 
renounced  his  office  of  Solicitor-general ;  and  Mr.  James  Grenville 
that  of  one  of  the  Vice-treasurers  of  Ireland. 

I  said  that  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  a  day  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
nation.     Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  Januarj^,  he  made  his  motion. 

"  The  object  of  his  Lordship's  speech'  was  to  shew,  that  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  universal  discontent  of  the 
people,  did  not  arise  from  any  immediate  temporary  cause,  but  had 


'  That  of  Baron  Morden,  of  Morden,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge. 

'  This  speech,  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  reply  of  Lord  Chatham  were  first 
published  by  Almon  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Philip  Francis. 
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CHAP,  grown  upon  us  by  degrees,  from  the  moment  of  his  Majesty's  accession 
fJ^Q  to  the  throne.  That  the  persons  in  whom  his  Majesty  then  confided, 
==  had  introduced  a  total  change  in  the  old  system  of  English  govern- 
ment— they  had  adopted  a  maxim  which  must  prove  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  this  country,  viz.  that  the  royal  prerogative  alone,  was 
sufilcicnt  to  support  Government,  to  whatever  hands  the  administra- 
tion should  be  committed ;  and  he  could  trace  the  operation  of  this 
principle  through  every  act  of  Government  since  the  accession  ;  in 
which  those  persons  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  influence.  Their 
first  exertion  of  the  prerogative  was  to  make  a  peace  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  on  terms  totally  disproportioned  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  war ;  but  as  they  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  they  thought  a  peace,  on  any  conditions,  necessary  for  their 
own  security  and  permanence  in  administration.  He  then  took  notice 
of  those  odious  tyrannical  acts  of  power,  by  which  an  approbation  of 
the  peace  had  been  obtained.  And  he  mentioned  the  general  sweep 
through  every  branch  and  department  of  administration  ;  the  removes 
not  merely  confined  to  the  higher  employments,  but  carried  down, 
with  the  minutest  cruelty,  to  the  lowest  offices  of  the  state ;  and  num- 
berless innocent  families,  which  had  subsisted  on  salaries  of  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  turned  out  to  misery  and  ruin,  with 
as  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  justice,  as  to  the  common  feelings  of 
compassion. 

"  Their  ideas  of  taxation  were  marked  by  the  same  principle. 
The  argument  urged  for  taxing  the  cider  counties,  viz.  the  equity  of 
placing  them  on  the  same  footing  with  others,  where  malt  liquors  were 
chiefly  used,  was  too  obvious  to  escape  the  attention  of  former  mi- 
nisters ;  but  former  ministers  paid  more  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  than  to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue.  The  object  of  the 
cider  act,  or  the  effect  of  it,  at  least,  was  not  so  much  to  increase  the 
revenue,  as  to  extend  the  laws  of  excise,  and  open  the  doors  of  pri- 
vate men  to  the  oflScers  of  the  Crown. 

"  Without  entering  into  the  right  of  taxing  America,  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  since  the  revenue,  expected  to  arise  from  that  measure,  was 
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allowed  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  the  real  purpose  of  government  CHAP, 
must  have  been  to  increase  the  number  of  their  officers  in  that  country,  1770.' 
and  consequently  the  strength  of  the  prerogative.  == 

"  He  then  reprobated  the  indecent  manner  in  which  the  debt 
upon  the  King's  Civil  List ""  had  been  laid  before,  and  provided  for, 
by  Parliament.  No  account  offered — No  enquiry  permitted  to  be 
made — Not  even  the  decent  satisfaction  given  to  Parliament  of  an 
assurance,  that  in  future  such  extraordinary  expences  should  be 
avoided.  On  the  contrary,  the  King's  speech  on  that  occasion  had 
been  so  cautiously  worded,  that,  far  from  engaging  to  avoid  such  ex- 
ceedings  for  the  future,  it  intimated  plainly  that  the  expences  of  the 
King's  civil  government  could  not  be  confined  within  the  revenue 
granted  by  Parliament — That,  as  the  nation  was  heavily  burthened 
by  the  expence,  they  were  no  less  grossly  insulted  by  the  manner  in 
which  that  burthen  was  laid  upon  them.  That  in  certain  grants  lately 
made  by  the  Crown,  the  ministry  had  adhered  to  their  principle  of 
carrying  the  prerogative  to  its  utmost  extent.  No  right  of  property — 
no  continuance  of  possession  had  been  considered.  But  it  these  had 
been  weaker  than  they  were,  he  thought  some  respect  was  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Prince  by  whom  these  grants  had  been  made ; 
and,  in  common  justice  to  the  noble  Duke  °,  whose  property  had  been 

■"  Amounting  to  5 13,51  H. :  brought  before  Parliament  on  the  28th  February,  1769.  The 
opposition  moved  for  papers  to  account  for  this  arrear,  these  were  promised  by  the  minister,  but 
on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  acceding  to  the  King's  request.  After  three  days 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  sum  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  248  against  135. 

"  The  Duke  of  Portland.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  Marquis  alludes  to  the 
contention  between  his  Grace  and  Sir  James  Lowther  relative  to  a  grant  from  William  III.  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  former.  Sir  James  Lowther  asserted  that  certain  premises  were  not  included 
in  the  terms  of  the  grant,  and  presented  a  memorial  to  the  treasury,  praying  for  a  lease  of  his 
Majesty's  interest  therein.  The  question  was  decided  against  the  Duke,  and  as  his  opponent 
was  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Bute,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  triumph  excited  the  highest  indig- 
nation amongst  the  opposition.  Allowing  many  of  the  chaises  against  the  ministry  on  this 
occasion  to  have  been  rancorous  and  unfounded,  it  appears  certain  that  they  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  gratify  Sir  James  Lowther  at  the  expence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  that  they  compro- 
mised the  dignity  of  the  Crown  by  involving  it  in  a  contest  with  a  subject,  and  that,  for  election 
purposes,  they  violated  the  presumptive  rights  of  long  and  undisputed  possession. 
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CHAP,  invaded,  the  ministry  should,  at  least,  have  avoided  that  hurry  and 
1770.  precipitation,  which  had  hardly  left  his  Grace  time  to  defend  his 
rights ;  and  by  which  the  ministry  themselves  seemed  to  confess,  that 
their  measures  would  not  bear  a  more  deliberate  mode  of  proceeding. 
But  the  purposes  of  an  election  were  to  be  served ;  and  the  person, 
benefited  by  this  measure  was  supposed  to  be  a  better  friend  to  admi- 
nistration than  the  noble  Duke,  whose  property  had  been  arbitrarily 
transferred  to  another.  And  when,  upon  occasion  of  this  extraordi- 
nary measure,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  bill  had  been 
Ijrought  into  Parliament  for  securing  the  property  of  the  subject,  it 
had  been  rejected  the  first  year,  and  violently  resisted  the  second ; 
but  the  justice  and  necessity  of  it  had  prevailed  over  the  influence, 
and  favorite  maxims  of  the  administration. 

"  The  affairs  of  the  external  part  of  the  empire  had  been  managed 
with  the  same  want  of  wisdom,  and  had  been  brought  into  nearly  the 
same  condition  with  those  at  home.  In  Ireland  he  saw  the  Parlia- 
ment prorogued,  (which  probably  led  to  a  dissolution,)  and  the  afftiirs 
of  that  kingdom  left  unprovided  for,  and  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
In  America  measures  of  violence  had  been  adopted,  and  it  had  been 
the  uniform  language  and  doctrine  of  the  ministry  to  force  that 
country  to  submit.  That,  in  his  own  opinion,  Aiolence  would  not  do 
there,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  do  here.  But,  even  if  a  plan  of 
force  were  advisable,  why  had  it  not  been  adhered  to  ?  Why  did 
they  not  adopt  and  abide  by  some  one  system  of  conduct  ?  The  King's 
speeches,  and  the  language  of  the  ministry  at  home,  had  denounced 
nothing  but  war  and  vengeance  against  a  rebellious  people,  whilst  his 
Majesty's  governors  abroad,  were  instructed  to  convey  to  them  the 
gentlest  promises  of  relief  and  satisfaction.  His  Lordship  here  referred 
to  Lord  Bottetourt's  °  speech  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  in  May, 
1769,  out  of  which  he  recited  a  passage  in  point.  The  passage  was 
this — "  /  think  myself  peculiarly  for  timate  to  be  able  to  inform  you. 


°  Lord  Bottetourt,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  had  been  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  in  1768,  in  the  place  of  Sir  J.  Amherst.     See  Chapter  XXI. 
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that  in  a  letter,  dated  May  13th,  I  hove  been  assured  hij  the  Earl  of  CHAP. 
HiUsborough,  that  his  Majesty's  present  administration  have  at  no  1770.' 
time  entertained  a  design  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  lay  any  fur- 
ther  taxes  npon  America  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  and 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  propose,  in  the  neat  session  of  Parliament, 
to  take  off  the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  colours,  upon  considera- 
tion of  such  duties  having  been  paid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of 
commerce. 

"  With  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  he  thought  it  highly  necessary 
to  enquire,  why  France  had  been  permitted  to  make  so  considerable 
an  acquisition  as  the  island  of  Corsica  ?  No  man  could  deny,  that 
this  island  would  prove  a  great  addition  to  the  strength  of  France, 
with  respect  to  her  marine  ;  both  fronj  its  harbours,  and  the  timber 
it  produced.  He  thought  this  attempt  of  France  not  only  unjust  in 
itself,  but  directly  contrary  to  certain  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  confirmed  by  that  of  1763,  by  which  it  was  determined 
and  settled,  '  That  the  republic  of  Genoa  should  be  entirely  re-esta- 
blished and  maintained  in  all  its  former  states  and  possessions ;  and 
that,  for  the  advantage  and  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  general,  for 
the  tranquillity  of  Italy  in  particular,  all  things  should  remain  there 
in  the  condition  they  were  in  before  the  war.' 

"  He  had  not  dwelt  so  strongly  as  he  might  have  done,  upon 
that  great  invasion  of  the  constitution,  which  had  now  thrown  this 
noble  country  into  a  flame :  the  people  were  sufficiently  alarmed  for 
their  rights,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  matters  would  be  duly 
enquired  into.  But  he  considered  it  only  as  the  point  to  which  all 
the  other  measures  of  the  administration  had  tended.  When  the  con- 
stitution was  violated,  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  repairing 
the  single  breach,  but  look  back  into  the  causes,  and  trace  the  princi- 
ples which  had  produced  it,  in  order,  not  merely  to  restore  the  consti- 
tution to  present  health,  but,  if  possible,  render  it  invulnerable  here- 
after. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  he  recommended  it  strongly  to  their  Lord- 
ships to  fix  an  early  day  for  taking  into  their  consideration  the  state 

VOL.  II.  X 
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CHAP,  of  this  country,  in  all  its  relations  and  dependencies,  foreign,  provincial, 
^-7^,■    and  domestic  ;  for  we  had  been  injured  in  them  all.     That  considera- 
^"^^^  tion  would,  he  hoped,  lead  their  Lordshii)s  to  ad\  ise  the  Crown  not  only 
how  to  correct  past  errors,  but  how  to  establish  a  system  of  govern- 
ment more  wise,  more  permanent,  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and,  at  least,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 

"  The   Duke  of  Grafton,  who  spoke  next,  did  not  oppose  the 
motion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  engaged  to  second  it,  and  to  meet  the 
noble  Lord  upon  the  great  question  whenever  the  House  should  think 
proper.     For  the  present,  he  meant  only    to  exculpate  himself  from 
some  severe  reflections,  which  he  thought  were  directed  particularly 
and  personally  against  himself.     He  was  ready  to  justify  the  measures 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  respecting  every  other  part  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  do  so  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House.     The  resumption  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  of  a  supposed  grant  of  the  crown  land  had  been  most  un- 
fairly represented.     He  wished  the  noble  Lord,  instead  of  the  word 
property,  had  only  used  possession  ;  and  then  he  would  have  truly  de- 
scribed the  fact  and  the  object.     Upon  the  application  made  to  the 
board  by  the  person  who  had  discovered  the  defect  in  the  noble 
Duke's  title,  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  duty,  as  an  officer  of 
the  Crown,  have  rejected  the  claim   made  by  that  person.     If  the 
noble  Duke,  instead  of  being  an  opponent,  had  been  the  warmest 
friend  of  administration,  the  Treasury-board  could  not  have   acted 
otherwise  than  they  did,  without  a  flagrant  violation  of  justice  ;  and 
as  for  that  hurry  and  precipitation  of  which  they  were  accused,  he 
took  upon   him  to   contradict   the   noble  Lord  in   the  most  positive 
manner,  and  offered  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  that  they  had 
proceeded  not  only  with  temper  and  deliberation,  but  with  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  noble  Duke,  and  every  possible  mark 
of  respect  to  his  person  ;  and  had  protracted  their  decision  to  the  very 
last  moment  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  Board.     With  respect  to  the 
debt  upon  the  Civil  List,  he  neither  had,  nor  could  have,  any  personal 
motives  for  wishing  to  conceal  from  Parliament  the  particulars  of  the 
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extraordinary  expenses  by  which  that  debt  had  been  incurred.     The   chap. 

-WIT 

persons  to  whose  offices  it  belonged,  had  been  constantly  employed  in    j^-q ; 

drawing  up  a  state  of  that  account,  and  they  had  received  every  pos- 

sible  light  and  information  from  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  order 
to  shorten  and  facilitate  business ;  but  it  was  a  work  of  infinite  labor 
and  extent ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  diligence  in  the  several 
public  offices,  could  not  yet  be  completed. 

"  In  regard  to  foreign  affiiirs,  he  believed  the  conduct  of  the 
King's  ministers  would  bear  the  strictest  examination,  and  would  be 
found  irreproachable.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  never  thought,  nor 
had  he  ever  affirmed,  that  the  conditions  of  the  late  peace  were  such 
as  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect.  He  had  maintained  that  opinion 
in  former  times,  and  no  change  of  situation  should  ever  induce  him  to 
relinquish  it.  But  the  peace  being  once  made,  and  those  advantages 
which  we  might  have  expected  from  a  continuance  of  the  war,  being 
now  irrecoverable,  he  would  never  advise  the  King  to  engage  in  an- 
other war,  as  long  as  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  real  interests 
of  the  nation,  could  be  preserved  without  it.  What  we  had  suffered 
already  by  foreign  connexions,  ought  to  warn  us  against  engaging 
lightly  in  quarrels,  in  which  we  had  no  immediate  concern  and  to 
which  we  might  probably  sacrifice  our  own  most  essential  interests. 

"  The  Earl  of  Chatham. — My  Lords,  I  meant  to  have  risen  im- 
mediately, to  second  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  Lord.  The 
charge  which  the  noble  Duke  seemed  to  think  aiFected  himself  parti- 
cularly did  undoubtedly  demand  an  early  answer;  it  was  proper  he 
should  speak  before  me,  and  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  applaud  the 
decency  and  propriety  with  which  he  has  expressed  himself. 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  both  in  the  necessity  of 
your  Lordships  concurring  with  the  motion,  and  in  the  principles  and 
arguments  by  which  he  has  very  judiciously  supported  it.  I  see 
clearly,  that  the  complexion  of  our  government  has  been  materially 
altered ;  and  I  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  alteration  up  to  a  period, 
which  ought  to  have  been  an  aera  of  happiness  and  prosperity  to  this 
country. 

X  2 
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CHAP.  "  My  Lords,  I  shall  give  you  my  reasons  for  concurring  with 

j7-y'    the  motion,  not  methodically,  but  as  they  occur  to  my  mind.    I  may 

==^^  wander,  perhaps,  from  the  exact  parliamentary  debate  ;  but  I  hope 
I  shall  say  nothing  but  what  may  deserve  your  attention,  and  what 
if  not  strictly  proper  at  present,  would  be  fit  to  be  said,  when  the 
state  of  the  nation  shall  come  to  be  considered.  My  uncertain  state 
of  health  must  plead  my  excuse.  I  am  now  in  some  pain,  and  very 
probably  may  not  be  able  to  attend  my  duty,  when  I  desire  it  most,  in 
this  House.  I  thank  God,  my  Lords,  for  ha\ing  thus  long  preserved 
nie,  inconsiderable  as  I  am,  to  take  a  part  upon  this  great  occasion, 
and  to  contribute  my  endeavours,  such  as  they  are,  to  restore,  to  save, 
to  confirm  the  constitution. 

"  My  Lords,  I  need  not  look  abroad  for  grievances.  The  grand 
capital  mischief  is  fixed  at  home.  It  corrupts  the  very  foundation  of 
our  political  existence,  and  preys  upon  the  vitals  of  the  state. — The 
constitution  at  this  moment  stands  violated.  Until  that  wound  be 
healed,  until  the  grievance  be  redressed,  it  is  in  vain  to  recommend 
union  to  Parliament,  in  vain  to  promote  concord  among  the  people. 
If  we  mean  seriously  to  unite  the  nation  within  itself,  we  must  con- 
vince them,  that  their  complaints  are  regarded,  that  their  injuries 
shall  be  redressed.  On  that  fwmdation,  I  would  take  the  lead  in  re- 
commending peace  and  harmony  to  the  people.  On  any  other,  I 
would  never  wish  to  see  them  united  again.  If  the  breach  in  the 
constitution  be  effectually  repaired,  the  people  will  of  themselves  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  tranquillity. — If  not — may  discord  prevail 
roR  EVER  ^  I  know  to  what  point  this  doctrine  and  this  language 
will  appear  directed.  But  I  feel  the  principles  of  an  Englishman, 
and  I  utter  them  without  apprehension  or  reserve.  The  crisis  is  in- 
deed alarming ; — so  much  the  more  does  it  require  a  prudent  relax- 
ation on  the  part  of  government.     If  the  King's  servants  will  not  per- 

p  In  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  P.  Francis  on  Paper  Currency,  are  these  remarkable  words  printed 
in  capitals : 

"  Let  the  war  take  its  course;  or,  as  I  heard  Lord  Chatham  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  amonarch's  voice,  let  discord  prevail  for  ever." 
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mit  a  constitutional  question  to  be  decided  on,  according  to  the  forms   CHAP, 
and  on  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  it  then  must  be  decided  in    1770.' 
some  other  manner ;  and   rather  than  it  should  be  given  up,  rather  "^""""^ 
than  the  nation  should  surrender  their  birth-right  to  a  despotic  minis- 
ter, I  hope,  my  Lords,  old  as  I  am,  that  I  shall  see  the  question 
brought  to  issue,  and  fairly  tried  between  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment.    My  Lords,  this  is  not  the  language  of  faction ;  let  it  be  tried 
by  that  criterion,  by  which  alone  we  can  distinguish  what  is  factious, 
from  what  is  not — by  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution.     I 
have  been  bred  up  in  these  principles,  and  know  that  when  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  invaded,  and  all  redress  denied  him,  resistance  is  jus- 
tified.    If  I  had  a  doubt  upon  the  matter,  I  should  follow  the  example 
set  us  by  the  most  reverend  bench,  with  whom  I  believe  it  is  a  maxim 
when  any  doubt  in  point  of  faith  arises,  or  any  question  of  controversy- 
is  started,  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  greatest  source  and  evidence  of 
our  religion — I  mean  the  Holy  Bible  ;  the  constitution  has  its  politi- 
cal Bible,  by  which  if  it  be  fairly  consulted,  every  political  question 
may,  and  ought  to  be  determined.      Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of 
Rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  form  that  code  which  I  call  the  Bible 
of  the  English  constitution.     Had  some  of  his  Majesty's  unhappy  pre- 
decessors trusted  less  to  the  comments  of  their  ministers,  had  thev 
been  better  read  in  the  text  itself,  the  glorious  Revolution  would  have 
remained  only  possible   in  theory,   and  would  not  now  have  existed 
upon  record,  a  formidable  example  to  their  successors. 

"  My  Lords,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  noble  Duke,  that  nothing 
less  than  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  honor  or  interest  of  this  na- 
tion can  authorise  us  to  interpose  in  defence  of  weaker  states,  and  in 
stopping  the  enterprises  of  an  ambitious  neighbour.  Whenever  that 
narrow,  selfish  policy  has  prevailed  in  our  councils,  we  have  constantly 
experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  it.  By  suffering  our  natural  enemies 
to  oppress  the  powers,  less  able  than  we  are  to  make  a  resistance,  we 
have  permitted  them  to  increase  their  strength,  we  have  lost  the  most 
favorable  opportunities  of  opposing  them  w  ith  success ;  and  found 
ourselves  at  last  obliged  to  run  every  hazard,  in  making  that  cause  our 
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CHAP,  own,  in  which  we  were  not  wise  enough  to  take  part,  while  the  ex- 
xxn  . 

1770.    pense  and  danger  might  have  been  supported  by  others. — With  res- 

^'^"'^'^^  pect  to  Corsica,  I  shall  only  say,  that  France  has  obtained  a  more 
useful  and  important  acquisition  in  one  pacific  campaign,  than  in  any 
of  her  belligerent  campaigns  ;  at  least  whilst  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
ministering the  war  against  her.  The  word  may  perhaps  be  thought 
singular ;  I  mean  only  whilst  I  was  the  minister,  chiefly  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  remember,  my  Lords,  the  time,  when 
Lorrain  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France ;  that  too  was,  in  some 
measure,  a  pacific  conquest ;  and  there  were  people  who  talked  of  it, 
as  the  noble  Duke  now  speaks  of  Corsica.  France  was  permitted  to 
take  and  keep  possession  of  a  noble  province,  and  according  to  his 
Grace's  ideas,  we  did  right  in  not  opposing  it.  The  efli'ect  of  these 
acquisitions  is,  I  confess,  not  immediate ;  but  they  unite  with  the 
main  body  by  degrees,  and  in  time  make  a  part  of  the  national 
strength.  I  fear,  my  Lords,  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of  this  country 
to  be  insensible  of  the  approach  of  danger,  until  it  comes  with  accu- 
mulated terror  upon  us. 

"  My  Lords,  the  condition  of  his  Majesty's  affairs  in  Ireland, 
and  the  state  of  that  kingdom  within  itself,  will  undoubtedly  make  a 
very  material  part  of  your  Lordships'  enquiry.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
informed  to  enter  into  the  subject  so  fully  as  I  could  wish ;  but  by 
what  appears  to  the  public,  and  from  my  own  observation,  I  confess  I 
cannot  give  the  ministry  much  credit  for  the  spirit  or  prudence  of 
their  conduct.  I  see  that  even  where  their  measures  are  well  chosen, 
they  are  incapable  of  carrying  them  through  without  some  unhappy 
mixture  of  weakness  or  imprudence.  They  are  incapable  of  doing 
entirely  right.  My  Lords,  I  do  from  my  conscience,  and  from  the 
l)est  weighed  principles  of  my  understanding,  applaud  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  army.  As  a  military  plan,  I  believe  it  has  been  judiciously 
arranged.  In  a  political  view,  I  am  convinced  it  was  for  the  welfare, 
for  the  safety  of  the  whole  empire.  But,  my  Lords,  with  all  these 
advantages,  with  all  these  recommendations,  if  I  had  had  the  honor  of 
advising  his  Majesty,  I  would  never  have  consented  to  his  accepting 
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the  augmentation  with  that  absurd,  dishonorable  condition,  which  the  chap. 
ministry  have  submitted  to  annex  to  it.     My  Lords,  I  revere  the  just    j^^q' 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  would  contend  for  it  as  warmly  as  for  =^= 
the  rights  of  the  people.     They  are  linked  together,  and  naturally 
support  each  other.     I  would  not  touch  a  feather  of  the  prerogative. 
The  expression,  perhaps,  is  too  light ;  but,  since  I  have  made  use  of 
it,  let  me  add,  that  the  entire  command  and  power  of  directing  the 
local  disposition  of  the  army  is  the  royal  prerogative,  is  the  master- 
feather  in  the  eagle's  wing ;  and,  if  I  were  permitted  to  carry  the  allu- 
sion a  little  farther,  I  would  say,  they  have  disarmed  the  imperial 
bird,  the  '  Ministrum  Fuhninis  Alitem.'     The  army  is  the  thunder  of 
the  Crown.     The  ministry  have  tied  up  the  hand  which  should  direct 
the  bolt. 

"  My  Lords,  I  remember  that  Minorca  was  lost  for  want  of  four  \  i 
battalions.  They  could  not  be  spared  from  hence ;  and  there  was  a 
delicacy  about  taking  them  from  Ireland.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
promoted  an  enquiry  into  that  matter  in  the  other  House ;  and  I  was 
convinced  we  had  not  regular  troops  sufficient  for  the  necessary  ser- 
vice of  the  nation.  Since  the  moment  the  plan  of  augmentation 
was  first  talked  of,  I  have  constantly  and  warmly  supported  it  among 
my  friends :  I  have  recommended  it  to  several  members  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  and  exhorted  them  to  support  it  with  their  utmost 
interest  in  Parliament.  I  did  not  foresee,  nor  could  I  conceive  it  pos- 
sible, the  ministry  would  accept  of  it,  with  a  condition  that  makes  the 
plan  itself  ineffectual,  and,  so  far  as  it  operates,  defeats  every  useful 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  standing  military  force.  His  Majesty  is  now 
so  confined  by  his  promise,  that  he  must  leave  twelve  thousand  men 
locked  up  in  Ireland,  let  the  situation  of  his  affairs  abroad,  or  the 
approach  of  danger  to  this  country  be  ever  so  alarming,  unless  there 
be  an  actual  rebellion  or  invasion  in  Great  Britain.  Even  in  the 
two  cases  excepted  by  the  King's  promise,  the  mischief  must  have 
already  begun  to  operate,  must  have  already  taken  effect  before  his 
Majesty  can  be  authorised  to  send  for  the  assistance  of  his  Irish  army. 
He  has  not  left  himself  the  power  of  taking  any  preventive  measures. 
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CHAP,  let  his  intelligence  be  ever  so  certain,  let  his  apprehensions  of  invasion 
177()'    or  rebellion  be  ever  so  well  founded,  unless  the  traitor  be  actually  in 

'    arms,  unless  the  enemy  be  in  the  heart  of  your  country,  he  cannot 

move  a  single  man  from  Ireland  ^ 

"  I  feel  myself  compelled,  my  Lords,  to  return  to  that  subject 
which  occupies  and  interests  me  most — I  mean  the  internal  disorder 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  remedy  it  demands.  But,  first,  I  would 
observe,  that  there  is  one  point  upon  which  I  think  the  noble  Duke 
has  not  explained  himself.  I  do  not  mean  to  catch  at  words,  but,  if 
possible,  to  possess  the  sense  of  what  I  hear.  I  would  treat  every 
man  with  candour,  and  should  expect  the  same  candour  in  return. 
For  the  noble  Duke,  in  particular,  I  have  every  personal  respect  and 
regard,  I  never  desire  to  understand  him  but  as  he  wishes  to  be  un- 
derstood. His  Grace,  I  think,  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  diligence 
of  the  several  public  ofiices,  and  the  assistance  given  them  by  the 
Administration  in  preparing  a  state  of  the  expense  of  his  Majesty's 


**  Lord  Chatham  particularly  alludes  to  the  following  message  delivered  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Townshend,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  govern- 
ment, by  the  interest  of  his  brother  Charles,  in  1767. 

"  Townshend. — Gentlemen,  I  am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  acquaint  you,  that  his 
Majesty,  upon  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  this  kingdom, 
judges  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  number  of  troops,  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers  included,  should  be  kept  therein,  for  the  better 
defence  of  the  same ;  and  that  his  Majesty,  finding  that,  consistent  with  the  general  public 
service,  the  number  before  mentioned  cannot  be  constantly  continued  in  Ireland,  unless  his 
army  upon  the  Irish  establishment  be  augmented  to  15,235  men  in  the  whole,  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers  included .  his  Majesty  earnestly  recommends  it  tohis  faithful  Commons 
to  concur  in  a  measure  which  his  Majesty  has  extremely  at  heart,  as  necessary  not  only  for  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  his  Crown,  but  the  peace  and  security  of  this  kingdom.  And  I  have  his 
Majesty's  special  command  to  assure  you  expressly,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  that  it  is  his  deter- 
mined resolution,  that  upon  such  augmentation,  a  number  of  effective  troops,  not  less  tlian 
12,000  men,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  included,  shall  at  all  times,  except  in 
cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion  in  Great  Britain,  be  kept  within  this  kingdom  for  the  better  defence 
thereof."  Lord  Chatham's  reasoning  appears  to  be  correct,  for  if  the  English  ministry  were  to 
determine  upon  the  necessity  of  sending  for  troops  from  Ireland,  according  to  their  own 
apprehensions  or  intelligence,  the  conditions,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  would  be  altogether  un- 
meaning. 
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Civil  Government  for  the  information  of  Parliament,  and  for  the  CHAP. 

XXTI 

satisfaction  of  the  public.     He  has  given  us  a  number  of  plausible    1770.' 
reasons  for  their  not  having  yet  been  able  to  finish  the  account ;  but,  =^= 
as  far  as  I  am   able  to   recollect,  he  has  not  yet  given  us  the  smallest 
reason  to  hope  that  it  ever  will  be  finished,   or  that  it  ever  will  be 
laid  before  Parliament. 

"  My  Lords,  I  am  not  unpractised  in  business,  and  if,  with  all 
that  apparent  diligence,  and  all  that  assistance  which  the  noble  Duke 
speaks  of,  the  accounts  in  question  have  not  yet  been  made  up,  I  am 
convinced  there  must  be  a  defect  in  some  of  the  public  offices,  which 
ought  to  be  strictly  enquired  into  and  severely  punished.  But,  my 
Lords,  the  waste  of  the  public  money  is  not  of  itself  so  important  as 
the  pernicious  purpose  to  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  money 
has  been  applied.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  an  influx  of 
wealth  into  this  country,  which  has  been  attended  with  many  fatal 
consequences,  because  it  has  not  been  the  regular  natural  produce  of 
labor  and  industry.  The  riches  of  Asia  have  been  poured  in  upon  us, 
and  have  brought  with  them  not  only  Asiatic  luxury,  but,  I  fear,  Asiatic 
principles  of  government.  Without  connexions,  without  any  natural 
interest  in  the  soil,  the  importers  of  foreign  gold  have  forced  their 
way  into  Parliament,  by  such  a  torrent  of  private  corruption,  as  no 
private  hereditary  fortune  can  resist.  My  Lords,  I  am  but  saying  that 
which  is  within  the  knowledge  of  us  all ;  the  corruption  of  the  people 
is  the  great  original  cause  of  the  discontents  of  the  people  themselves, 
of  the  enterprises  of  the  Crown,  and  the  notorious  decay  of  the  in- 
ternal vigor  of  the  constitution.  For  this  great  evil  some  immediate 
remedy  must  be  provided ;  and  I  confess,  my  Lords,  I  did  hope  that 
his  Majesty's  servants  would  not  have  suffered  so  many  years  of  peace 
to  elapse  without  paying  some  attention  to  an  object  which  ought  to 
engage  and  interest  us  all.  I  flattered  myself  I  should  see  some  barriers 
thrown  up  in  defence  of  the  constitution,  some  impediment  formed 
to  stop  the  rapid  progress  of  corruption.  I  doubt  not  we  all  agree 
that  something  must  be  done.  I  shall  offer  my  thoughts,  such  as 
they  are,  to  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  and  I  wish  that  every 
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CHAP,  noble  Lord  who  hears  nie  would  be  as  ready  as  I  am  to  contribute 

j77Q_'   his  opinion  to  this  important  service.     I  will  not  call  my  own  senti- 

-■  ments  crude  and  indigested  ;  it  would  be  unfit  for  me  to  offer  any 

thing  to  your  Lordships  which   I    had    not  -well  considered  ;  und  this 

subject,  I  own,  has  long  occupied  my  thoughts.     I  will  now  give  them 

to  your  Lordships  without  reserve. 

"  Whoever  understands  the  theory  of  the  English  Constitution, 
and  will  compare  it  with  the  fact,  must  see  at  once  how  widely  they 
differ.  We  must  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  if  we  wish  to  save 
the  liberties  of  this  country ;  we  must  reduce  our  political  practice, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  our  principles.  The  Constitution  intended 
that  there  should  be  a  permanent  relation  between  the  constituent 
and  representative  body  of  the  people.  Will  any  man  affirm,  that, 
as  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  formed,  that  relation  is,  in  any 
degree,  preserved  ?  My  Lords,  it  is  not  preserved  ;  it  is  destroyed. 
Let  us  be  cautious,  however,  how  we  have  recourse  to  violent  ex- 
pedients. 

"  The  boroughs  of  this  country  ha\e,  properly  enough,  been 
called  the  rotten  parts  of  the  Constitution.  I  have  lived  in  Cornwall, 
and,  without  entering  into  an  invidious  particularity,  have  seen  enough 
to  justify  the  appellation.  But  in  my  judgment,  my  Lords,  these 
boroughs,  corrupt  as  they  are,  must  be  considered  as  the  natural 
infirmity  of  the  Constitution.  Like  the  infirmities  of  the  body,  we 
nmst  bear  them  with  patience,  and  submit  to  carry  them  about  with 
us.     The  limb  is  mortified,  but  the  amputation  might  be  death '. 

"  Let  us  try,  my  Lords,  whether  some  gentler  remedies  may 
not  be  discovered.     Since  we  cannot  cure  the  disorder,  let  us  en- 

'  The  idea  afterwards  expressed  by  his  son  upon  this  subject  is  the  same,  although  the 
metaphor  is  weaker.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  speech  upon  a  reform  in  the  parliamentary  represen- 
tation, May  7,  1783,  says;  "  The  second  expedient  I  have  heard  of  is  to  abolish  the  franchise 
which  several  boroughs  now  enjoy  of  returning  members  to  serve  in  parUament.  These  places 
are  known  by  the  favorite  popular  appellation  of  rotten  boroughs.  I  confess  that  there  is 
something  very  plausible  in  this  idea ;  but  still  I  am  not  ready  to  adopt  it.  I  hold  those  bo- 
roughs in  the  light  of  deformities,  which  in  some  degree  disfigure  the  fabric  of  the  constitution, 
but  which  I  fear  cannot  be  removed  without  endangering  the  whole  pile." 
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deavour  to  infuse  such  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  Constitution,  CHAP, 
as  may  enable  it  to  support  its  most  inveterate  diseases.  j^^o' 

"  The  representation  of  the  counties  is,  I  think,  still  preserved  ■ 
pure  and  uncorrupted.  That  of  the  greatest  cities  is  upon  a  footing 
equally  respectable  ;  and  there  are  many  of  the  larger  trading  towns 
which  still  preserve  their  independence.  The  infusion  of  health 
which  I  now  allude  to,  would  be  to  permit  every  county  to  elect 
one  member  more,  in  addition  to  their  present  representation.  The 
knights  of  the  shires  approach  nearest  to  the  Constitutional  represen- 
tation of  the  country,  because  they  represent  the  soil.  It  is  not  in 
the  little  dependent  boroughs,  it  is  in  the  great  cities  and  counties 
that  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  Constitution  resides,  and  by  them 
alone,  if  an  unhappy  question  should  ever  rise,  will  the  Constitution 
be  honestly  and  firmly  defended.  I  would  increase  that  strength, 
because  I  think  it  is  the  only  security  we  have  against  the  profligacy 
of  the  times,  the  corruption  of  the  people,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Crown '. 

'  Mr.  Pitt's  first  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  arguments  upon  which  it  rested,  are 
very  much  derived  from  the  above  opinions  of  Lord  Chatham.  Towards  the  end  of  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  7th  May,  1783,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say  that  the  county  members  in  general  are  almost  necessarily  taken  from  that  class 
and  description  of  gentlemen  the  least  liable  to  the  seduction  of  corrupt  influence,  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the  most  likely 
to  pursue  such  measures  as  appeared  to  them  the  most  salutary  to  their  country  :  in  the  hands 
of  such  men  the  liberties  of  their  constituents  would  be  safe,  because  the  interests  of  such 
representatives  and  the  represented  must  necessarily  be  the  same.  This  expedient,  (that  of 
an  addition  to  the  county  members,)  appears  to  me  the  fittest  to  be  adopted,  because  it  is  the 
least  objectionable.  It  has  the  merit  of  promising  an  effectual  counterbalance  to  the  weight  of 
the  boroughs,  without  being  an  innovation  in  the  form  of  the  constitution.  I  shall  not  now 
say  what  number  of  members  ought  to  be  added  to  the  counties  ;  I  shall  leave  that  to  be  in- 
serted in  a  bill,  which,  if  the  resolutions  I  mean  to  propose  shall  pass,  I  intend  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in.  I  must,  however,  say,  that,  in  my'  opinion,  the  number  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  one  hundred.  It  was  true  the  house  would  be  then  more  numerous  than  he  could  wish  ; 
but  still  it  were  better  it  should  be  so,  than  that  the  liberties  of  the  country  should  be  exposed 
to  destruction  from  the  baleful  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  boroughs." 

Farther  consideration  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  members,  and,  in  April,  1785,  he  brought  forward  the  question  in  a  new  shape.  Re- 
taining his  father's  plan  of  increasing  the  number  of  county  members,  he  suggested  a  substitute 
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CHAP.  "  I  think  I  have  weighed  every  possible  objection  that  can  be 

1770.    raised  against  a  plan  of  this  nature;  and  I  confess  I  see  but  one, 

^^"^^^^"^  which,  to  me,  carries  any  appearance  of  solidity.  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  when  the  act  passed  for  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  to  represent  the  whole  nation  in  Par- 
liament was  proportioned,  and  fixed  on  for  ever ;  that  this  limitation 
is  a  fundamental  article,  and  cannot  be  altered  without  hazarding  a 
dissolution  of  the  union. 

"  My  Lords,  no  man  who  hears  me  can  have  a  greater  reve- 
rence for  that  wise  and  important  act  than  I  have,  I  revere  the  me- 
mory of  that  great  Prince  who  first  formed  the  plan,  and  of  those 
illustrious  patriots  who  carried  it  into  execution.  As  a  contract, 
every  article  of  it  should  be  inviolable ;  as  the  common  basis  of  the 
strength  and  happiness  of  the  two  nations,  every  article  of  it  should 
be  sacred.  I  hope  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  conceiving  a  thought  so 
detestable,  as  to  propose  an  advantage  to  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties at  the  expense  of  the  other.  No,  my  Lords,  I  mean  that  the 
benefit  should  be  universal,  and  the  consent  to  receive  it  unanimous. 
Nothing  less  than  a  most  urgent  and  important  occasion  should  per- 
suade me  to  vary  even  from  the  letter  of  the  act ;  but  there  is  no 
occasion,  however  urgent,  however  important,  that  should  ever  induce 
me  to  depart  from  the  spirit  of  it.  Let  that  spirit  be  religiously 
preserved.  Let  us  follow  the  principle  upon  which  the  representation 
of  the  two  countries  was  proportioned  at  the  Union ;  and  when  we 
increase  the  number  of  representatives  for  the  English  counties,  let 
the  shires  of  Scotland  be  allowed  an  equal  privilege.     On  these  terms, 

for  augmenting  the  entire  number  of  representatives,  by  purchasing  of  such  boroughs,  as  were 
willing  to  dispose  of  them,  their  elective  privileges,  and  then  transferring  them  to  the  counties. 
It  is  well  known  that  his  propositions  were,  in  both  instances,  rejected  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  again  advocated  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  The 
French  Revolution  seems  to  have  produced  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  same  effect  with  regard 
to  reform,  that  the  Rebellion  in  1745  produced  in  his  father's  with  regard  to  a  standing  army. 
He  considered  it  as  infinitely  more  safe  and  wise  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  exactly  as  it 
stood,  than,  by  introducing  a  change  in  any  part,  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  possible  admission 
of  those  dreadful  evils  which  innovation  had  produced  in  France. 
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and  while  the  proportion,  Umited  by  the  Union,  is  preserved  between  CHAP, 
the  two  nations,  I  apprehend  that  no  man,  who  is  a  friend  to  either,    1770.' 
will  object  to  an  alteration  so  necessary  for  the  security  of  both.     I  ===- 
do  not  speak  of  the  authority  of  the  legislature  to  carry  such  a  mea- 
sure into  effect,  because  I  imagine  no  man  will  dispute  it.     But  I 
would  not  wish  the  legislature  to  interpose  by  an  exertion  of  its  power 
alone,  without  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  all  parties.     My  object  is 
the  happiness  and  security  of  the  two  nations,  and  I  would  not  wish 
to  obtain  it  without  their  mutual  consent. 

"  My  Lords,  besides  my  warm  approbation  of  the  motion  made 
by  the  noble  Lord,  I  have  a  natural  and  personal  pleasure  in  rising 
up  to  second  it.  I  consider  my  seconding  his  Lordship's  motion,  and 
I  would  wish  it  to  be  considered  by  others,  as  a  public  demonstration 
of  that  cordial  union,  which,  I  am  happy  to  affirm,  subsists  between 
us — of  my  attachment  to  those  principles  which  he  has  so  well  de- 
fended, and  of  my  respect  for  his  person.  There  has  been  a  time,  my 
Lords,  when  those  who  wished  well  to  neither  of  us,  who  wished  to 
see  us  separated  for  ever,  found  a  sufficient  gratification  for  their 
malignity  against  us  both.  But  that  time  is  happily  at  an  end.  The 
friends  of  this  country  will,  I  doubt  not,  hear  with  pleasure,  that  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  friends  are  now  united  with  me  and  mine,  upon  a 
principle  which  I  trust  will  make  our  union  indissoluble.  It  is  not  to 
possess,  or  divide,  the  emoluments  of  government ;  but  if  possible  to 
save  the  state.  Upon  this  ground  we  meet — upon  this  ground  we 
stand,  firm  and  inseparable.  No  ministerial  artifices,  no  private  offers, 
no  secret  seduction,  can  divide  us.  United  as  we  are,  we  can  set  the 
profoundest  policy  of  the  present  ministry,  their  grand,  their  only 
arcanum  of  government,  their  divide  et  impera,  at  defiance. 

"  I  hope  an  early  day  will  be  agreed  for  considering  the  state  of 
the  nation.  My  infirmities  must  fall  heavily  upon  me,  indeed,  if  I 
do  not  attend  my  duty  that  day.  When  I  consider  my  age,  and  un- 
happy state  of  health,  I  feel  how  little  I  am  personally  interested  in 
the  event  of  any  political  question.  But  I  look  forward  to  others,  and 
am  determined,  as  far  as  my  poor  ability  extends,  to  convey  to  those 
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CHAP,  who  come  after  me,  the  blessings  which  I  cannot  long  hope  to  enjoy 

XX 1 1.  Tr  'f 

1770.    myself. 

Eloquent  and  animated  as  is  this  speech,  its  occasional  intempe- 
rance is  to  be  regretted.  The  most  important  part  of  it  relates  to  the 
representation  of  the  House  of  Commons :  this  I  shall  now  briefly 
consider. 

There  are  few  axioms  more  generally  received  than  that  human 
nature  is  fond  of  change ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  prejudices  require  a  long  time  to  remove  them.  This  last  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  is  a  wise  counterbalance  to  the  former  one  ;  for  if 
our  propensity  to  change  were  to  act  without  control,  nothing  would 
be  fixed  or  certain.  The  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  every 
human  institution,  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  that  of  the  British 
Parliament.  The  lapse  of  years  has  certainly  produced  many  changes 
in  the  situation  both  of  the  electors  and  the  elected.  Representation 
which  is  now  with  justice  considered  as  an  honor  and  a  privilege  was 
once  regarded  as  a  burthen ;  and  the  right  of  sending  members  to 
Parliament  once  almost  arbitrarily  determined  by  the  executive  part 
of  the  legislature,  is  now  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  country  in  a 
manner  exactly  defined.  But  these  and  similar  changes  are  for  the 
greater  part  the  natural  result  of  civilization,  teaching  men  a  juster 
value  of  privilege  and  of  property,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  alterations  which  arise  from  legislative  interference.  In  pro- 
posing any  alteration  in  a  system  so  vitally  important  to  the  country 
as  the  representation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  utmost  care  is  to 
be  taken  that  the  very  measure  intended  to  improve  do  not  tend  to 
disturb  and  subvert  the  constitution,  and  nothing  important  should  be 
adopted  without  it  comes  recommended  by  demonstration.  In  bring- 
ing forward  his  propositions  of  reform.  Lord  Chatham  appears  to  have 
been  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  innovation.  He  contemplated — 
not  the  extension  of  tiie  elective  franchise — not  the  annual  or  triennial 
duration  of  Parliament,  but  what  he  terms  "  an  infusion  of  new  health 
into  the  constitution,"  by  an  addition  to  the  number  of  county  members. 
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The  spirit  in  which  Lord  Chatham  suggested  his  propositions  of  reform  chap. 
was  doubtless  that  of  one  really  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  1770J 
country,  and  decidedly  at  variance  with  those  heated  and  dangerous  " 

opinions  which  tend  to  revolution.  Notwithstanding,  however,  his 
Lordship's  declaration  that  he  had  long  and  attentively  considered 
the  subject,  his  proposed  plan  of  reform  appears  to  me  somewhat 
"  crude  and  indigested."  He  suggests  the  addition  of  one  member 
to  each  of  the  counties  in  England,  and  a  similar  proportionate  in- 
crease in  Scotland,  Now  as  the  representation  in  the  latter  country 
^vith  respect  to  county  members  exceeds  very  considerably  the  pro- 
portion in  the  former,  Lord  Chatham's  proposed  alteration  would 
nearly  double  the  representation  in  the  one,  whilst  it  added  not  a 
fourth  to  that  of  the  other.  Farther  considerations  also  affect  the 
wisdom  of  Lord  Chatham's  propositions.  At  this  time  we  find  him 
an  advocate  for  septennial ;  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  "  he 
declared  himself  a  convert  to  triennial  Parliaments."  Now,  allo\\  ing 
that  the  occurrence  of  certain  events  must  produce  a  change  of  opi- 
nion in  the  strongest  and  firmest  minds,  we  shall  not  be  warranted  in 
adopting  their  suggestions,  as  to  any  momentous  alterations,  until  we 
are  certain  that  they  have  had  thorough  time  and  opportunity  for 
reflection ;  until  we  are  convinced  that  they  have  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled their  own  opinions,  and  ha\e  reduced  them  to  one  undeviating 
standard. 

The  24th  January  was  fixed  upon  by  the  House  as  the  day  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  But,  as  no  Lord 
Chancellor  had  been  appointed,  the  motion  was  adjourned  until  the 
2nd  February,  In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  very  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation,  resigned  his  office  of  first  Lord  of 
the  Treasury '.  His  Grace  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North,  who  was 
already  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

'  As  the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute  had  been,  by  many  persons,  attributed  to  the  North  Briton, 
so  that  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  now  said  to  be  occasioned  by  Junius.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  both  assertions.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the  attacks  of  Junius  were  most  keenly 
felt  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  were  probably  one  cause  of  his  retirement  from  office. 
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Motion  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham — Speeches  of  the  Earls  of  Sandwich  atid  Chatham 
— Addresses  from  the  City  to  his  Majesty — Speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  upon  Lord 
Craven's  Motion  for  an  Address,  and  upon  the  Civil  List — Lord  Chatham  presents  a 
Bill  to  reverse  the  adjudications  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  Mr,  Wilkes — 
Moves  a  Resolution  respecting  the  King's  Answer  to  the  City  Remonstrance — Moves 
for  an  Address  to  the  Throne  to  dissolve  the  Parliament — The  Thanks  of  the  City  are 
presented  to  Lord  Chatham, 

CHAP.  As  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  Middlesex  elec- 
^^^q'  tion,  was  the  principal  subject  of  complaint  amongst  the  people,  so  it 
became  the  theme  of  discussion  in  Parliament. 

On  the  2d  February,  the  House  of  Lords  being  in  a  committee 
upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  moved, 
"  That  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicature  in 
matters  of  election,  is  bound  to  judge  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  to  the  known  and  established  law  and  custom  of  Parliament, 
which  is  part  thereof." 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  thus  opposed  the  motion " :  "  How  the 
matter  before  us  ever  came  to  be  a  question  in  debate,  or  how  it 
could  be  supposed  that  this  House  should  or  could  take  cognizance  of 


*  This  speech,  and  Lord  Chatham's  answer  to  it  were,  I  believe,  originally  inserted  in  the 
London  Museum,  whence  they  were  admitted  by  Debrett  and  others  into  their  collections  of 
debates. 
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an  affair  that  does  not,  in  any  respect,  apply  to  it,  (the  expulsion  and  CHAP, 
incapacitation  of  members  being  acts  only  relative  to  the  Commons,    J77Q  ' 
to  which  they  immediately  belong,)  is  to  me  an   object  of  as  much='='=^ 
surprise  as  any  I  ever  experienced  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
House. 

"  Although  the  impropriety  of  this  proceeding  might  easily  be 
exposed  in  theory,  by  proving  particular  rights  inherent  in  either 
House,  uncontrolable  by  any  other  power,  I  shall  not  launch  into  so 
wide  a  field,  but  confine  myself  to  the  state  of  our  journals,  where  we 
shall  find  many  instances  to  prove  the  independent  power  possessed 
by  either  House  in  the  article  of  expulsion  and  incapacitation.  As 
two  such  instances  immediately  occur  to  me,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest them  to  your  Lordships. 

"  The  first  is  that  of  Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex  '',  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  was,  for  certain  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, considered  not  only  as  an  improper  person  to  officiate  for 
any  specified  time,  but  for  ever  precluded  and  incapacitated  from 
serving  in  this  House.  The  other  instance  is  that  of  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  although  a  man  of  acknowledged  great  capacity,  yet,  as  bribery 
and  corruption  were  proved  against  him,  shared  the  fate  of  the  Earl 
of  Middlesex.  This  last  instance  is  so  very  notorious  that  I  now 
only  mention  it,  my  Lords,  because  it  applies  so  directly  to  the  point 
in  question.  In  both  these  cases  we  find  no  alarm  excited  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislation.  They  stood  perfectly  silent  and 
undisturbed,  knowing  that  interference  on  their  part  would  have  been 
improper  and  unnecessary.  There  was  not  even  so  much  as  a  sup- 
position raised  that  either  the  laws  of  this  House  or  of  the  land  had 
been  in  the  least  violated  or  invaded.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  my 
Lords,  whence  this  doctrine  of  late  originated,  how  it  came  to  be 
broached?  Who,  naturally,  should  be  the  most  tenacious  of  their 
own  rights  and  privileges,  but  the  members  of  that  House  themselves  ? 

"  It  appears  singular  that  Lord  Sandwich  should  call  this  the  first  instance,  as  it  happened 
so  many  years  after  the  other  case  which  he  mentions. 
VOL.  II.  z 
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CHAP.  Yet  great  as  the  paradox  is,  we  find  numbers  of  those  very  members, 
1770.'  both  within  and  without  the  House,  using  every  effort  to  divest  them- 
selves  of  this  privilege.     In  what  other  manner,  then,  can  we  explain 
such  extraordinary  conduct,  than  by  concluding  that  the  spirit  of  party 
has  gone  abroad,  and  has  been  successful  in  its  wiles  and  seductions  ? 
If,  indeed,  any  encroachment  had  been  made  upon  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislation,  either  upon   this  House  or  upon  the  royal  prero- 
gati\c,  then   it   would  indispensably  behove  us   to   interfere  for  the 
benetit  of  the  whole  ;  but  as  neither  of  these  cases  have  occurred,  as 
the  affair  is  merely  a  point  respecting  the  honor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  let  us  leave  it  to  that  House  to  determine  it  as  they  please. 
But  it  is  urged,  by  the  noble  Marquis  who  opened  the  debate,  that 
an  alarm  has  gone  forth  amongst  the  people — that  their  minds  are  dis- 
quieted— that  the  laws  of  the  land  have  been  trampled   on — that 
the  grievances,  on  account  of  which  they  have  petitioned,  are  left 
unredressed ;  and,  to  close  this   dreadful  catalogue  of  ills,    that   a 
member,   whom    they  have   repeatedly  returned,   has  been   as    re- 
peatedly rejected,  and  finally  incapacitated.     Although  I  entertain 
the  highest  respect  for  the  noble  Marquis's  veracity  in  other  points, 
I  must  think  that  he  is  extremely  mistaken  in  the  former  part  of 
his  assertions.     I  have  been  at  some  pains,  (owing  to  the  stir  at  first 
excited  throughout  ihe  country,)  to  examine  into  the  real  nature  of 
the  alarm,  and,  upon  the  strictest  search,  I  find  it  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  faction,  first  set  on  foot  by  the  daring  and  ambitious,  and 
occasionally  supported  by  the  ignorant,  the  necessitous,  and  the  des- 
.  perate.     But  let  us  take  the  fact  as  represented.     We  are  told  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  England  have  petitioned  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  Now  the  whole  of  the  people  of  England  are  contained 
within  forty  counties,  of  which  only  thirteen  have  petitioned.     My 
Lords,  it  requires  no  deep   calculation,  no  abstract  knowledge  of 
numbers,   to  decide   that  thirteen  is   not  quite  one-third  of  forty, 
although  it  is  roundly  asserted  that  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  petitioned.     But  if  we  further  suppose,  (which,  with   the 
strictest  justice  we  may,)  that  a  number  of  those  who  have  signed 
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the  petitions  possess  no  manner  of  freehold,  but  are  induced  to  sign   CHAP. 

Y  Y I  IT 

from  the  general  pressure  of  poverty,  the  want  of  an  immediate  meal,    /yy"' 
or  the  future  hope  of  some  better  establishment ;  if  we  likewise  con-  — 

sider  what  a  number  have  been  intimidated  into  signing,  (I  sav 
intimidated,  my  Lords,  for  if  we  look  into  the  public  papers,  we 
there  find  threatening  letters  frequently  addressed  to  those  who  had 
firmness  of  mind  and  sufficient  good  sense  to  guide  themselves,)  we 
shall,  even  in  these  thirteen  counties,  find  the  number  so  much 
diminished,  as  not  to  amount  to  a  twentieth  part  of  his  Majesty ^s 
subjects. 

"  And  shall  the  supplications  then,  of  so  small  a  number  be 
regarded  as  the  general  voice  of  the  people  ?  Are  privileges  to  be 
broken  in  upon,  are  arbitrary  dictums  to  be  complied  with,  because 
a  few  factious,  discontented  people  would  have  it  so  ? 

"  I  remember,  my  Lords,  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  other  house,  a  remonstrance  from  two  aldermen  of  the  town  I 
represented  complaining  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  of  some  corpora- 
tion fraudulencies.  When  the  House  began  to  consider  that  the  cor- 
poration consisted  of  a  great  many  members,  and  that  out  of  so  many 
two  only  had  complained,  they  set  aside  the  remonstrance  as  nugatory 
and  frivolous,  very  properly  judging  that  if  any  real  gi'ievance  existed, 
it  would  have  been  better  supported. 

"  Let  us  then,  my  Lords,  be  superior  to  these  false  alarms,  the 
feeble  echoes  of  despondence  and  ambition.  Let  us  act  like  the  guar- 
dians of  the  nation,  steady  in  supporting  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
but  not  too  forward  to  appear  when  no  real  danger  presses.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  think  themselves  insulted  by  having  a  member 
forced  upon  them,  whose  private  or  public  qualities  are  obnoxious  to 
them,  let  them  determine  it  amongst  themselves.  It  would  ill  become 
us  to  widen  the  breach,  by  creating  a  rupture  between  two  branches 
of  the  legislation  upon  whose  concord  and  unanimity  every  thing  de- 
pends which  is  conduci^  e  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
honor  of  the  Crown." 

Lord  Chatham  began  with  observing,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 

z  2 
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CHAP,  been  very  adroit  in  referring  to  the  journals,  and  in  collecting  every 

^,77q'"   circumstance  that  might  assist  his  argument.    "  Thougii  my  long  and 

-  almost  continued  infirmities,"  said  he,  "  have  denied  me  the  hour  of 

ease  to  obtain  these  benefits,  yet  without  the  assistance  of  the  journals, 

or  other  collaterals,  I  can  reply  to  both  the  precedents  which   his 

Lordship  has  produced. 

"  I  will  readily  allow  the  facts  to  be  as  the  noble  Earl  has  stated 
them,  viz.  That  Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  Lord  Bacon, 
were  both,  for  certain  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  expelled  this  House, 
and  incapacitated  from  ever  sitting  here,  without  occasioning  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature. 

"  Neither  of  these  cases  bear  any  analogy  to  the  present  case. 
They  affected  only  themselves.  The  rights  of  no  constituent  body 
were  affected  by  them.  It  is  not  the  person  of  Mr.  Wilkes  that  is 
complained  of,  as  an  indi\  idual,  he  is  personally  out  of  the  dispute. 
The  cause  of  complaint,  the  great  cause  is,  that  the  inherent  rights 
and  franchises  of  the  people  are,  in  this  case,  invaded,  trampled  upon, 
and  annihilated.  Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Middlesex  represented  no 
county  or  city.  The  rights  of  no  freeholder,  the  franchises  of  no  elec- 
tor were  destroyed  by  their  expulsion.  The  cases  are  as  widely  dif- 
ferent as  north  from  south.  But  I  will  allow  the  noble  Earl  a  succe- 
daneum  to  his  argument,  which  probably,  he  has  not  as  yet  thought 
of.  I  vvill  suppose  he  urges,  that  whatever  authority  gives  a  seat  to  a 
Peer,  is,  at  least,  equally  respectable  with  that  which  gives  it  to  a 
Commoner,  and  that  both  in  expulsion  and  incapacitation,  the  injury 
is  directly  the  same  : — granted  ;  and  I  will  further  allow,  that  if  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  not  been  re-elected  by  the  people,  the  first  expulsion,  I  be- 
lieve, would  have  been  efficient.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  this  compari- 
son ceases  ;  for  except  these  noble  Lords  mentioned,  had  received  a 
fresh  title,  either  by  birth  or  patent,  they  could  not  po.ssibly  have  any 
claim  after  the  first  expulsion.  The  noble  Lord  asks,  how  came  this 
doctrine  to  be  broached  ?  And  adds,  who  should  be  more  tenacious 
of  their  liberties  and  privileges  than  the  members  themselves  ?  In 
respect  to  the  latter  part  of  this  question,  I  agree  none  should  be  so 
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proper  as  themselves  to  protect  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  and  I  cHAP. 
sincerely  lament  that  they  have,  by  their  recent  conduct,  so  far  for-  j^-q  ' 
got  what  those  privileges  are,  that  they  have  added  to  the  long  list  of" 
venality  from  Esau  to  the  present  day.  In  regard  to  the  first  part, 
how  came  this  doctrine  to  be  broached  ?  I  must  tell  the  noble  Lord 
it  is  as  old  as  the  constitution  itself;  the  liberties  of  the  people,  in  the 
original  distribution  of  government,  being  the  first  thing  provided  for; 
and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  though  we  have  not  instances  as  nume- 
rous as  in  other  cases,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  less  constitutional. 
Like  a  comet  in  the  firmament,  which,  however  it  may  dazzle  and 
surprise  the  vulgar  and  untutored,  by  the  unfrequency  of  its  appear- 
ance, affects  the  philosopher,  versed  in  astronomic  science,  no  more 
than  any  other  common  process  of  nature,  being  perfectly  simple,  and 
to  him  perfectly  intelligible.  Need  I  remind  you,  my  Lords,  at  this 
period,  of  that  common  schoolboy  position,  that  the  constitution  of 
this  country  depends  upon  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  that  each  by 
their  power  are  a  balance  to  the  other  ?  If  this  is  not  the  case,  why 
w  ere  the  three  estates  constituted  ?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  before 
an  act  of  Parliament  takes  place,  that  their  mutual  concurrence  should 
be  had  ?  My  Lords,  I  am  ashamed  to  trudge  in  this  common  track 
of  argument;  and  have  no  apology  to  make,  but  that  I  have  been 
drawn  into  it  by  the  noble  Lord's  asserting,  that  we  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  other  House. 

"  The  noble  Earl  has  been  very  exact  in  his  calculation  of  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  have  petitioned ;  and  did  the  afiair  rest 
merely  on  this  calculation,  his  argument  would  be  unanswerable  ;  but 
has  he  considered  the  numbers,  whose  real  sentiments  most  decidedly 
against  the  rigor  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  (for  want  of  a  few 
principals  to  call  them  together,  and  collect  their  opinions,)  have 
never  reached  the  ear  of  their  Sovereign  ?  If  to  this  consideration  we 
add,  the  interest  made  use  of  on  the  side  of  government  to  suppress 
all  petitions,  with  the  authority  that  placemen  necessarily  have  over 
their  dependents,  it  is  very  surprising,  that  out  of  forty  counties,  thir- 
teen should  have  had  spirit  and  independence  suilicient  to  stem  such 
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CHAP,  a  tide  of  venality.  But  I  will  suppose  that  this  was  not  the  case,  that 
Y770.*  no  undue  influence  was  made  use  of,  and  that  hence  but  one  third  of 
""^^^^^  the  people  think  themselves  aggrieved.  Are  numbers  to  constitute 
right  ?  are  not  the  laws  of  the  land  fixed  and  unalterable  ?  and  is  not 
this  proceeding  complained  of,  or  any  other,  (supported  even  but  by 
one,)  to  be  tried,  and  adjudged  by  these  laws  ?  Therefore,  however 
the  noble  Lord  may  excel  in  the  doctrine  of  calculation  as  a  specula- 
tive matter,  it  can  by  no  means  serve  him  when  urged  in  the  course  of 
argument. 

"  Let  us  not  then,  my  Lords,  be  deaf  to  the  alarms  of  the  people, 
when  those  alarms  are  founded  on  the  infringement  of  their  rights. — 
Let  us  not  sit  neuter  and  inattentive  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other 
House.  We  are,  equally  with  that  House,  entrusted  with  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  avc  cannot  conscientiously  discharge  our  duties 
without  our  interference,  whenever  we  find  those  rights  trampled  upon 
in  any  part  of  the  constitution. 

"  I  have,  my  Lords,  trespassed  on  your  patience  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  night,  when  the  length  of  the  debate  must  have  fatigued  your 
Lordships  considerably.  But  I  cannot  apologize  in  a  case  so  deeply 
interesting  to  the  nation — no  time  can  be  too  long — no  time  can  be 
lost — no  hardships  can  be  complained  of." 

His  Lordship  then  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  terms  of  asperity.  He  denominated  the  vote  of  that 
House,  which  had  made  Colonel  Luttrell  the  representative  for  Mid- 
dlesex, a  gross  invasion  of  the  rights  of  election — a  dangerous  viola- 
tion of  the  English  constitution — a  treacherous  surrender  of  the  inva- 
luable privilege  of  a  freehold,  and  a  corrupt  sacrifice  of  their  own 
honor.  They  had  stript  the  statute-book  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  to 
gild  the  wings,  not  of  prerogative,  but  of  unprincipled  faction  and 
lawless  domination.  To  gratify  the  resentments  of  some  individuals, 
the  laws  had  been  despised,  trampled  upon,  and  destroyed — those 
laws,  which  had  been  made  by  the  stern  virtues  of  their  ancestors, 
the  iron  barons  of  old,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  all  the  blessings 
of  our  present  constitution  ;    to  whose  virtue  and  whose  blood,  to 
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whose  spirit  in  the  hour  of  contest,  and  to  whose  tenderness  in  the  CHAP, 
triumph  of  victory,  the  silken  barons  of  this  day,  owe  their  honors  and    1770.' 
tlieir  seats,  and  both  Houses  of  ParUament  owe  their  continuance. 
These  measures,  he  said,  made  a  part  of  that  unhappy  system,  which 
had  been  formed  in  the  present  reign,  with  a  view  to  new-model  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  government.     These  measures  originated, 
he  would  not  say,  with  his  Majesty's  knowledge,  but  in  his  Majesty's 
councils.     The  Commons  had  slavishly  obeyed  the  commands  of  his 
Majesty's  servants,  and  had  thereby  exhibited,  and  proved  to  the 
conviction  of  every  man,  what  might  have  been  only  matter  of  suspi- 
cion before — that  ministers  held  a  corrupt  influence  in  Parliament — 
it  was  demonstrable — it  was  indisputable.     It  was  therefore  particu- 
larly necessary  for  their  Lordships,  at  this  critical  and  alarming  period, 
so  full  of  jealousy  and  apprehension,  to  stand  forward,  and  oppose 
themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  justly  incensed,  and  perhaps 
speedy,  intemperate  rage  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  cri- 
minal and  malignant  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  :  that  they 
might  prevent  licentiousness  on  the  one  side,  and  depredation  on  the 
other.     Their  Lordships  were  the  constitutional  barrier  between  the 
extremes  of  liberty  and  prerogative. 

The  House  being  in  a  committee,  the  question  was  put,  AVhether 
the  speaker  should  resume  the  chair  ?  This  was  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  question  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
although  it  was  past  midnight,  made  the  following  motion :  "  That  any 
resolution  of  this  House,  directly  or  indirectly  impeaching  a  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  matter  where  their  jurisdiction  is  com- 
petent, final,  and  conclusive,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Commons,  tending  to  make  a  breach  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  tending  to  a  general  confusion." 

Lord  Marchmont,  in  recommending  his  motion  to  the  House, 
made  use  of  an  expression,  which  was  either  perfectly  unintelligible,  or 
most  injudicious  and  unwarrantable.  He  said,  that  if  the  opposition 
went  one  step   farther,  their  conduct  would  justify  the  necessity  of 
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CHAP,  calling  in  foreign  assistance.     He  was  here  called  to  order  by  the 

Y  V  ITT  • 

ijjQ  '  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  desired  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the 
words  foreig7i  assistance.  Lord  Marchmont's  explanation  was  neither 
clear  nor  satisfactory. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  long  speech,  insisted  that  their  Lordships 
had  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Earl  of  Egmont  said,  that  the  late  petitions  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  King  were  highly  censurable — the  people  had  no  right 
to  present  such  petitions — they  were  treasonable. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  thanked  the  noble  Lord  for  his  lenity,  in 
permitting  the  petitioners  to  have  their  heads  on  one  day  longer :  and 
said,  the  petitions  were  laudable  and  constitutional ;  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  present  them,  undoubted.  He  then  replied  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  argued  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  interference  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  cases  where  the  liberties  of  the  people  had 
been  invaded,  or  in  those  of  unconstitutional  determinations  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  affirmed,  that  the  case  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  fell  under  both  those  denominations.  He  then  conjured 
them,  by  the  noble  blood  which  had  run  for  so  many  ages  in  their 
veins,  and  by  the  noble  struggles  of  their  ancestors  in  behalf  of  li- 
berty, not  to  behold  with  indifference  a  transaction  so  alarming  ;  for 
his  own  part,  he  modestly  said,  he  was  hardly  warm  in  his  seat.  He 
quoted  Lord  Somers  and  Chief  Justice  Holt  in  support  of  his  law, 
and  drew  their  characters  very  finely.  He  called  them  honest  wen, 
who  knew  and  loved  the  English  Constitution.  Then,  turning  to 
Lord  Mansfield,  he  said,  "  I  vow  to  God  I  think  the  noble  Lord 
equals  them  both — in  abilities."  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  he  complained  strongly  of  the  suddenness  of  the  motion  ;  that 
it  was  made  at  midnight,  and  pressed  the  necessity  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  only  two  days.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  the  constitution  must  be 
wounded,  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal  stab  at  this  dark  and  midnight 
hour,  when  honest  men  are  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  when  only  felons 
and  assassins  are  seeking  for  prey." 

The  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.     Against  this  and 
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the  former  decision  two  remarkably  strong  protests  were  entered,  in  CHAP, 
the  first  case  by  forty-two,  in  the  second  by  forty  peers.     In  the    1770. 
latter  protest,  the  Lords  pledged   themselves  to  the  public  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  right  and  of  every  power  with  which  the  con- 
stitution had  armed  them  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain full  relief  for  the  injured  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

Amongst  the  numerous  petitions  presented  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  1769,  that  of  the  City  of  London  was  conspicuous  for  the  pre- 
sumptuous language  in  which  it  was  expressed.     This  production  not 
having  received  from  his  Majesty   that  attention  which  its  authors 
expected,  they  thought  proper  to  draw  up  another,  entitled,   "  The 
humble   address,   remonstrance,  and  petition,  of  the  Lord   Mayor, 
Aldermen,   and   Livery  of  London."     It  was   stated   in   this   paper, 
that  under  a  secret  malign  influence,  which  through  each  successive 
administration  had  defeated  every  good,  and  suggested  every  bad 
intention,  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  deprived  the 
people  of  their  dearest   rights;    that  they  had  done  a  deed  more 
ruinous  in  its  consequences  than  the  levying  of  ship-money  by  Charles 
the  First,  or  the  dispensing  power,  assumed  by  James  the  Second, 
— a  deed  which  must  vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, because  the  acts  of  the  legislature  itself  can  be  no  more  valid 
without  a  legal   House  of  Commons,  than  without  a  legal  prince  on 
the  throne.     "  Representatives  of  the  people,"  the  remonstrance  con- 
tinued to  state,  "  are  essential  to  the  framing  of  laws,  and  there  is  a 
time  when  it  is  morally  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  repre- 
sentatives.    That  time  is  now  arrived.     The  House  of  Commons  do 
not  represent  the  people.     We  owe  to  your  Majesty  an  obedience, 
under  restriction  of  the  laws,  for  the  calling  and  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  your  Majesty  owes  to  us,  that  our  representation,  free 
from  the  force  of  arms  or  corruption,  should  be  preserved  to  us  in 
them.     Had  the  Parliament  under  James  the  Second  been  as  sub- 
missive to  his  commands  as  it  is  this  day  to  the  dictates  of  a  minister, 
instead  of  clamours  for  its  meeting,  the  nation  would  have  rung,  as 
now,  with   outcries  for  its  dissolution. Since,  therefore,"  the  re- 
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CHAP,  monstrance  concluded,  "  the  misdeeds  of  your  Majesty's  ministers, 
1770.  '"  violating  the  freedom  of  election,  and  depraving  the  noble  consti- 
■  tution  of  Parliaments,  are  notorious,  as  well  as  subversive  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  liberties  of  this  realm,  and  since  your  Majesty, 
both  in  honor  and  justice,  is  obliged  inviolably  to  preserve  them 
according  to  the  oath  made  to  God  and  your  subjects  at  your  coro- 
nation ;  we,  your  Majesty's  remonstrants,  assure  ourselves  that  your 
Majesty  will  restore  the  constitutional  government  and  quiet  of  your 
people,  by  dissoh  ing  this  Parliament,  and  removing  those  evil  minis- 
ters for  ever  from  your  councils/' 

To  this  arrogant  and  extraordinary  address  the  King  returned 
the  following  temperate  but  reproving  answer : 

"  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  requests,  and  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  my  subjects;  but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to 
find  tiiat  any  of  them  should  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  ofter  me 
an  address  and  remonstrance,  the  contaits  of  which  I  cannot  but 
consider  as  disrespectful  to  me,  injurious  to  my  Parliament,  and  irre- 
concileable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  I  have  made  the 
law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  esteeming  it  my  chief  glory- 
to  rclgn  over  a  free  people.  With  this  view  I  have  always  been 
careful,  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  as  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  invading  any  of  those  powers  which 
the  constitution  has  placed  in  other  hands.  It  is  only  by  persevering 
in  such  a  conduct,  that  I  can  either  discharge  my  own  duty,  or  secure 
to  my  subjects  the  free  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  my  family 
were  called  to  defend  :  and  whilst  I  act  upon  these  principles,  I  have 
a  right  to  expect,  and  am  confident  I  shall  continue  to  receive,  the 
steady  and  affectionate  support  of  my  people." 

Every  unprejudiced  Englishman,  at  the  present  day,  will,  I  think, 
attribute  this  answer  of  the  Sovereign  to  one  simple  cause — a  just 
sense  of  oflended  dignity.  The  opposition,  at  that  time,  were  of  a 
very  different  opinion.     We  have  seen  in  what  strong  terms  Lord 
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Chatham  indicated  and  condemned  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  and  CHAP, 
we  shall  find  him  asserting  that  the  above  answer  of  the  King  pro-  1770/ 
ceeded  from  the  same  secret  source.  ==== 

On  the  2d  March,  1770,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Craven,  for  an  Address  to  the  King,  requesting  his 
Majesty  to  put  his  royal  navy  on  such  a  footing  as  to  secure  respect  to 
his  Crown,  and  protection  to  the  trade  of  his  subjects. 

On  this  occasion  Lord  Chatham"  condemned  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty's  servants  in  almost  every  particular.  He  complained  strongly 
of  the  secret  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  which  he  affirmed  still 
continued,  and  to  which,  he  said,  was  owing  that  they  had  no  original 
minister  since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton,  conceiving  that  he  was  himself  implicated  in  this  charge,  said 
he  did  not  know  what  the  noble  Earl  meant  by  there  having  been  no 
original  minister ;  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  while  he 
was  in  office  he  was  as  much  minister  as  any  man  could  be.  Lord 
Chatham  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  noble  Duke's  having  been  minister, 
and  seemed  to  laugh  at  his  presumption  in  thinking  himself  so.  He 
said,  "  he  spoke  of  the  secret  influence  of  an  invisible  power ; — of  a 
favorite,  whose  pernicious  counsels  had  occasioned  all  the  present 
unhappiness  and  disturbances  in  the  nation,  and  who,  notwithstandmg 
he  was  abroad,  was  at  this  moment  as  potent  as  ever ; — he  had  ruined 
every  plan  for  the  public  good,  and  betrayed  every  man  who  had 
taken  a  responsible  office ; — there  was  no  safety,  no  security  against 
his  power  and  malignity  ; — he  himself  had  been  duped,  he  confessed 
it  with  sorrow ; — he  had  been  duped  when  he  least  suspected 
treachery,  at  a  time  when  the  prospect  was  fair,  and  when  the  appear- 
ances of  confidence  were  strong ; — in  particular,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  go  to  Bath  for  a  short  week  ; — he  had, 
before  he  set  out,  formed,  with  great  pains,  attention,  and  deliberation, 
schemes  highly  interesting  and   of  the  utmost   importance  to   this 

'  This  speech  is  taken  from  the  London  Museum,  vol.  i.  page  248.     It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Debrett,  vol.  v.  page  173,  and  in  subsequent  collections  of  Parliamentary  Debates. 
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CHAP,  country ; — schemes  which  had  been  approved  in  council,  and  to  which 
1770.  tlic  King  himself  had  given  his  consent.  But  when  he  returned,  he 
■"""""^^  tound  that  his  plans  had  all  vanished  into  thin  air. 

"  The  House  of  Savoy,"  continued  he,  "  has  produced  a  race 
of  illustrious  Princes  ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  Court  of  Turin  sold  you  to  the  Court  of  France  in  the  last 
peace.  When  I  was  earnestly  called  upon  for  the  public  service,  I 
came  from  Somersetshire  with  wings  of  zeal.  I  consented  to  preserve 
a  peace  which  I  abominated ; — a  peace  I  would  not  make,  but  would 
preserve  when  made.  I  undertook  to  support  a  government  by  law, 
but  to  shield  no  man  from  public  justice.  These  terms  were  accepted, 
I  thought  with  sincerity  accepted.  I  own  I  was  credulous — I  was 
duped,  I  was  deceived ;  for  I  soon  found  that  there  was  no  original 
administration  to  be  suffered  in  this  country.  The  same  secret  in- 
visible influence  still  prevailed  which  had  put  an  end  to  all  the  suc- 
cessive administrations  as  soon  as  they  opposed  or  declined  to  act 
under  it." 

Here  the  Duke  of  Grafton  rose  again,  and  said,  "  I  rise  to  de- 
fend the  King ;  though,  if  I  understood  rightly  the  words  which  have 
been  spoken,  they  are  only  the  effects  of  a  distempered  mind  brooding 
over  its  own  discontent." 

To  which  Lord  Chatham  replied,  "  I  rise  neither  to  deny,  to 
retract,  nor  to  explain  away  the  words  I  have  spoken.  As  for  his 
Majesty,  I  always  found  every  thing  gracious  and  amiable  in  the 
closet;  so  amiably  condescending  as  to  promise,  in  every  repeated 
audience,  not  only  to  forgive  but  to  supply  the  defects  of  health  by 
his  cheerful  support,  and  by  the  ready  assistance  of  all  his  immediate 
dependants,  &c.  Instead  of  this,  all  the  obstacles  and  difllculties 
which  attended  every  great  and  public  measure  did  not  arise  from 
those  out  of  government ;  they  were  suggested,  nourished,  and  sup- 
ported by  that  secret  influence  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  the  industry 
of  those  very  dependants;  first  by  secret  treachery,  then  by  ofiicial 
influence,  afterwards  in  public  councils.  A  long  train  of  these  prac- 
tices has  at  length  unwillingly  convinced  me  that  there  is  something 
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behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  King  himself.     As  to  the  noble.  CHAP. 
Duke,  there  was  in  his  conduct,  from  the  time  of  my  being  taken  ill, 
a  gradual  deviation  from  every  thing  that  had  been  settled  and  agreed  ' 
to  by  his  Grace,  both  as  to  measures  and  to  men,  till  at  last  there 
were  not  left  two  planks  together  of  the  ship  which  had  been  originally 
launched.     As  to  a  distempered  mind,  I  have  a  drawer  full  of  proofs 
that  my  principles  have  never  given  way  to  any  disease,  and  that    I 
have  always  had  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  remaining  to  support  them, 
and,  consequently,  to  avoid  all  those  snares  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  so  artfully  laid  to  take  advantage  of  my  state  of  health '' ; 
his  Grace  can  witness  better  than  any  other  man,  because  he  has  himself 
the  letters  which  sufficiently  prove  it." 


^  The  author  of  Junius,  writing  in  1768,  under  the  signature  of  Bifrons,  says  :  "  I  will  now 
do  honor  to  the  noble  Duke,  who  from  under  the  footstool  of  gouty-legs  has  crept  into  the 
elbow-chair ;  who,  though  green  in  years,  is  ripe  in  devices." 

The  following  character  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  appeared  in  1768.  It  was  written  by  the 
author  of  Junius's  letters,  under  the  signature  of  Atticus,  and,  although  very  severe,  it  is  more 
just  and  less  rancorous  than  his  other  notices  of  the  same  individual :  "  When  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  first  entered  into  office,  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  suppose  that  young  men 
might  have  wisdom  without  experience.  They  thought  so  themselves,  and  the  most  important 
affairs  of  this  country  were  committed  to  the  first  trial  of  their  abilities.  His  Grace  had  honor- 
ably fleshed  his  maiden  sword  in  the  field  of  opposition,  and  had  gone  through  all  the  discipline 
of  the  minority  with  credit.  He  dined  at  Wildman's,  railed  at  favorites,  looked  up  to  Lord 
Chatham  with  astonishment,  and  was  the  declared  advocate  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  afterwards 
pleased  his  Grace  to  enter  into  administration  with  his  friend  Lord  Rockingham,  and,  in  a  very 
little  time,  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  abandon  him.  He  then  accepted  of  the  Treasury  upon 
terms  which  Lord  Temple  had  disdained.  For  a  short  time  his  submission  to  Lord  Chatham 
was  unlimited.  He  could  not  answer  a  private  letter  without  Lord  Chatham's  permission.  I 
presume  he  was  then  learning  his  trade,  for  he  soon  set  up  for  himself.  Until  he  declared  him- 
self the  minister,  his  character  had  been  but  little  understood.  From  that  moment  a  system 
of  conduct,  directed  by  passion  and  caprice,  not  only  reminds  us  that  he  is  a  young  man,  but  a 
young  man  without  solidity  or  judgment.  One  day  he  desponds  and  threatens  to  resign.  The 
next  day  he  finds  his  blood  heated,  and  swears  to  his  friends  that  he  is  determined  to  go  on. 
In  his  public  measures  we  have  seen  no  proof  either  of  ability  or  consistency.  The  Stamp  Act 
had  been  repealed,  (no  matter  how  unwisely,)  under  the  preceding  administration.  The  colonies 
had  reason  to  triumph,  and  were  returning  to  their  good  humour.  The  point  was  decided 
when  this  young  man  thought  proper  to  revive  it.  Without  either  plan  or  necessity  he  adopts 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Grenville's  measures,  and  renews  the  question  of  taxation  in  a  form  more 
odious  and  less  effectual  than  that  of  the  law  which  has  been  repealed." 
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CHAP.  The  motion  was  negatived. 

1770  ■  On  the  sixteenth  of  March,  a  motion  was  made,  to  appoint  a 

committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  expenditure  of  the  civil  hst. 

Lord  Cliatham  spoke  in  support  of  the  motion,  "  He  said  the 
civil  list  was  appropriated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  support  of  the 
civil  government;  and  in  the  next  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  In  every  other  respect,  the  minute  and  particular  expenses 
of  the  civil  list  are  as  open  to  parliamentary  examination  and  enquiry, 
in  regard  to  the  application  and  abuse,  as  any  other  grant  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  any  other  purpose ;  and  ministers  are  equally  or  more  culpa- 
ble for  incurring  an  unprovided  expense  and  for  running  in  arrears 
\\  ith  regard  to  this  service,  as  for  any  other.  The  preambles  of  the 
civil  list  acts  prove  this ;  and  none  but  children,  novices,  or  ignorant 
persons  will  ever  act  without  proper  regard  to  them  ;  and  therefore  I 
can  never  consent  to  increase  fraudulently  the  civil  establishment,  un- 
der pretence  of  making  up  deficiencies,  nor  will  I  bid  so  high  for 
Royal  favor.  Tlie  minister  who  is  bold  enough  to  spend  the  people's 
money  before  it  is  granted,  (even  though  it  were  not  for  the  purpose 
of  corrupting  their  representatives,)  and  thereby  leaving  the  people  of 
England  no  other  alternative,  but  either  to  disgrace  their  Sovereign 
by  not  paying  his  debts,  or  to  become  the  prey  of  every  unthrifty  or 
corrupt  minister — such  minister  deserves  death. 

"  The  late  good  old  King  had  much  of  humanity,  and  amongst 
Ij  other  royal  and  manly  virtues,  he  possessed  justice,  truth,  and  since- 
rity, in  an  eminent  degree;  so  that  he  had  something  about  him,  by 
which  it  was  possible  for  you  to  know  whether  he  liked  you  or  dis- 
liked you. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  I  have  a  pension,  and  that  I  have  recom- 
mended others  to  pensions.  It  is  true,  and  here  is  a  list  of  them ;  you 
will  there  find  the  names  of  General  Amherst,  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
and  several  others  of  the  same  nature ;  they  were  given  as  rewards 
for  real  services,  and  as  encouragements  to  other  gallant  heroes.  They 
were  honorably  earned  in  campaigns  very  different  from  those  at 
Westminster ;  they  were  gained  by  actions,  full  of  danger  to  them- 
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selves,  of  glory  and  benefaction  to  this  nation;  not  by  corrupt  votes  of  CHAP, 
baseness  and  destruction  to  their  country.  -^^^^  ' 

"  You  will  find  no  secret  services  there,  and  you  will  find  that  - 
when  the  warrior  was  recompensed,  the  member  of  Parliament  was 
left  free.  You  will  likewise  find  a  pension  of  1500/.  a  year  to  Lord 
Camden.  I  recommended  his  Lordship  to  be  Chancellor ;  his  public 
and  private  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  all ;  they  made  his  station 
more  precarious.  I  could  not  reasonably  expect  that  he  would  quit 
the  Chief-justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which  he  held  for  life, 
and  put  himself  in  the  power  of  those  who  were  not  to  be  trusted,  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  Chancery,  perhaps  the  day  after  his  appoint- 
ment. The  public  has  not  been  deceived  by  his  conduct.  My  sus- 
picions have  been  justified.  His  integrity  has  made  him  once  more  a 
poor  and  a  private  man  ;  he  was  dismissed  for  the  vote  he  gave  in  fa- 
vor of  the  right  of  election  in  the  people." 

Here  Lord  Marchmont  called  Lord  Chatham  to  order.  Some 
Lords  called  out  "  to  the  bar,  to  the  bar  !"  Lord  Marchmont  moved, 
"  that  Lord  Chatham's  words  should  be  taken  down." 

Lord  Chatham  seconded  the  motion,  and  added,  "  I  neither 
deny,  retract,  nor  explain  these  words.  I  do  reaffirm  the  fact,  and  I 
desire  to  meet  the  sense  of  the  House ;  I  appeal  to  the  honor  of  every 
Lord  in  this  House,  whether  he  has  not  the  same  conviction." 

Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Temple,  and  many  other  Lords,  upon 
their  honor,  affirmed  the  same. 

Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Weymouth  would  have  withdrawn  the 
motion,  but  Lord  Marchmont,  encouraged  by  Lord  Mansfield,  per- 
sisted, and  moved  that  nothing  had  appeared  to  justify  such  an  assertion. 

Lord  Chatham,  "  My  words  remain  unretracted,  unexplained, 
and  reaffirmed.  I  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  condemned  or  ac- 
quitted ;  and  whether  I  may  still  presume  to  hold  up  my  head  as 
high  as  the  noble  Lord,  who  moved  to  have  my  words  taken  down%" 

^  "  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  his  speech  having  said,  '  that  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  was  dismissed  for  giving  his  vote  in  this  House.'  Which  words  the  House 
taking  exception  to  ;  and  it  being  moved,  '  that  the  said  words  might  be  read.'     It  was  moved. 
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CHAP.  To  this  no  answer  was  given. 

XXIII  • 

1770  ■  It  was  then  objected  to  Lord  Chatham,  that  he  himself  had  re- 

="=  commended  the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  that  he  had  forced  his  Grace 
on  the  Kino;  as  his  first  minister. 

Lord  Chatham  rephed,  "  I  advised  his  Majesty  to  take  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  time,  as  well  as  tide  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Duke  has 
convinced  me,  that  I  am  as  likely  to  be  deceived  as  any  other  man, 
and  as  fallible  as  my  betters.  It  was  an  expression  of  that  great 
minister  Sir  R.  Walpole,  upon  a  debate  on  the  army  in  the  year 
1737,  '  those  who  gave  the  power  of  blood,  gave  blood.'  I  will 
beg  leave  to  parodise  the  expression,  and  say,  those  who  gave  the 
means  of  corruption,  gave  corruption.  I  will  trust  no  Sovereign  in 
the  world  with  the  means  of  purchasing  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
When  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  confidential  keeper  of  the  King's 
intention,  he  assured  me,  that  he  never  intended  to  exceed  the  allow- 
ance which  was  made  by  Parliament ;  and  therefore,  my  Lords,  at  a 
time  when  there  are  no  marks  of  personal  dissipation  in  our  King,  at  a 
time  when  there  are  no  marks  of  any  considerable  sums  having  been 
expended  to  procure  the  secrets  of  our  enemies ;  that  a  request  of  an 
enquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  should  be  refused,  is  to 
me  most  extraordinary.  Does  the  King  of  England  want  to  build  a 
palace  equal  to  his  rank  and  dignity  ?  Does  he  want  to  encourage 
the  polite  and  useful  arts  ?  Does  he  mean  to  reward  the  hardy  vete- 
ran, who  has  defended  his  quarrel  in  many  a  rough  campaign,  whose 
salary  docs  not  equal  that  of  some  of  your  servants  ?  Or  does  he  mean 
by  drawing  the  purse-strings  of  his  subjects,  to  spread  corruption 
through  the  people,  to  procure  a  Parliament,  Uke  a  packed  jury,  ready  to 


'  to  adjourn.'  Which  being  objected  to,  after  debate,  the  said  motion  for  adjournment  was,  by 
leave  of  the  House,  withdrawn. — Then  the  words  spoken  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  were  read  by 
the  clerk,  and  are  as  follow:  '  That  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  was  dismissed  for  giving  his  vote  in 
this  House.'  Then  it  was  moved, '  to  resolve  that  nothing  has  appeared  to  this  House  to  justify 
that  assertion,'  Which  being  objected  to,  after  debate,  the  question  was  put  thereupon  ;  it  was 
resolved  in  the  affirmative." — Lords'  Journals. 
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acquit  his  ministers  at  all  adventures.     I  do  not  say,  my  Lords,  that  CHAP. 

.  xxTir 

corruption  Hes  here,  or  that  corruption  lies  there  ;  but  if  any  gentleman    j^^q. 

in  England  were  to  ask  me,  whether  I  thought  both  Houses  of  Parlia-  ==^ 

ment  were  bribed,  I  should  laugh  in  his  face  and  say,   '  Sir,  it  is  not 

so/     My  Lords,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  I  think  it  must  appear, 

that  an  enquiry  into  the  state  and  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  revenue 

is  expedient,  proper,  and  just;  a  refusal  of  it  at  this  time  will  only 

add  ridicule  to  disgrace,  and  folly  to  enormity." 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Mr.  Grenville's  celebrated  bill '  for  trying 
controverted  elections  was  brought  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Chatham  supported  the  bill,  upon  which  he  passed  some  elegant  en- 
comiums. He  then  said,  "  that  as  he  had  begun  his  life  out  of  a 
court,  he  hoped  he  should  end  it  out  of  a  court.  He  had  no  view  to 
interest.  All  he  meant  was  to  rouse  his  country  to  a  just  sense  of 
the  blessings  of  the  constitution.  He  then  desired  that  the  House 
might  be  summoned  after  the  holidays,  for  he  designed  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex Election.  He  declared,  that  his  intention  by  this  bill  was  to 
give  the  people  a  strong  and  thorough  sense  of  the  great  violation  of 
the  constitution  by  those  unjust  and  arbitrary  proceedings. 

On  the  1st  May,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  presented  to  the  House  a 
Bill,  of  which  the  following  is  an  authentic  copy. 

"  A  Bill  for  reversing  the  adjudications  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whereby  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  has  been  adjudged  incapable  of  being 
elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament,  and  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  Middlesex  have  been  deprived  of  one  of  their 
legal  representatives. 

"  Whereas  the  capacity  of  being  elected  a  representative  of  the 

'  For  an  account  of  this  excellent  bill  see  Annual  Register  for  the  year  1770.     Knox's  Extra- 
Official  State-papers,  and  Adolphus's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  page  387,  where  an  interesting 
fact  is  related  of  its  framer.     Mr.  George  Grenville  died  November  13th,  1770. 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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CHAP.  Commons  in  Parliament  is,  under  known  limitations  of  law,  an  ori- 

XXIII. 

1770.  ginal  inherent  right  of  the  subject;  and  forasmuch  as  to  deprive  the 
^^^^^  subject  of  this  high  franchise  and  birth-right,  otherwise  than  by  a 
judgment  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  constant  esta- 
blished usage  of  Parliament  conformable  thereto,  and  part  thereof,  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  freedom  of  this  realm, 
and  in  particular  to  the  act,  '  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the  Crown,'  at  the  ever  memo- 
rable period  of  the  Revolution ;  when  free  election  of  members  of  Par- 
liament was  expressly  vindicated  and  secured. 

"  And  whereas  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  having  been  duly  elected  and 
returned  a  knight  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  was,  on  the  17th  February,  1769,  without 
being  heard,  adjudged  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve 
in  this  present  Parliament,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  follows : 

"  '  Resolved, 
"  '  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  having  been  in  this  session  of  Parlia- 
ment expelled  this  House,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament.' 

"  And  whereas  on  the  same  day  the  said  House  of  Commons 
farther  resolved  as  follows :  '  That  the  late  election  of  a  knight  of  the 
shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex 
is  a  void  election.' 

"  And  whereas  the  said  John  Wilkes,  Esq,  having  been  duly  elected 
and  returned  a  knight  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  said  House  of  Commons  did,  on  the 
17th  March,  1769,  resolve  in  the  words  following  :  '  That  the  elec- 
tion and  return  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  who  hath  been  by  this  House 
adjudged  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present 
Parliament,  are  null  and  void,' 

"  And  whereas  the  said  John  Wilkes,  Esq,  having  been  again  duly 
elected  and  returned  a  knight  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Par- 
liament for  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  and  having  on  the  ori- 
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ginal  poll-books  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three  votes  in  his  favor,  CHAP, 
against  two  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  favor  of  Henry  Lavves  Luttrell,    j-^q  " 
Esq. ;  the  House  of  Commons  did,  on  the  15th  April,  1769,  without  = 
a  hearing  of  parties,  and  in  manifest  violation  of  the  indubitable  right 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  to  choose  their  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament,  resolve  as  follows  : 

"  '  That  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  Esq.  ought  to  have  been  returned 
a  knight  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex  ;'  and  thereupon  ordered  the  said  return  to  be  amended 
accordingly. 

"  And  whereas,  by  another  resolution,  of  the  8th  May,  1769,  the 
said  House  of  Commons  did,  upon  hearing  the  matter  of  the  petition 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  far  as  the  same  related 
to  the  election  of  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  farther  resolve  as  follows  : 

" '  That  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  Esq.  is  duly  elected  a  knight  of 
the  shire  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex.' 

"  And  forasmuch  as  all  the  resolutions  aforesaid,  cutting  off  the 
subject  from  his  indubitable  birth-right,  by  a  vote  of  one  House  of 
Parliament,  exercising  discretionary  power  and  legislative  authority, 
under  color  of  a  jurisdiction  in  elections,  are  most  arbitrary,  illegal, 
and  dangerous. 

"  Be  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted,  by  the  King's  most  excel- 
lent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  all  the  adjudications  con- 
tained in  the  abovementioned  several  resolutions  are  arbitrary  and 
illegal,  and  the  same  are  and  shall  be  hereby  revised,  annulled,  and 
made  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever." 

After  the  first  reading,  it  was  moved,  that  the  bill  should  be 

.  read  the  second  time  on  the  following  Thursday.     This  being  strongly 

objected  to.  Earl  Temple  stood  up  and  supported  the  motion.     His 

Lordship  dwelt  much  upon  the  illegal  assumption  of  the  House  of 

B  b  2 
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CHAP.  Commons  ;  he  arraigned  their  adiudication  in  terms  of  warmth,  and 
17170.'  urged  the  repeal  of  a  measure  so  manifestly  aimed  at  the  very  vitals 

==  of  liberty.  Lord  Temple  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  added,  that  as  the  mode  of  bringing  on  the 
question  had  before  been  reprobated,  that  objection  was  now  removed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  present  bill. 

Lord  Denbigh  replied  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length.  He 
spoke  much  of  the  inherent,  exclusive  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  said,  that  although  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  spirit  and  abili- 
ties of  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced  the  bill,  he  yet  differed  from 
him  entirely  upon  the  point.  He  thought  the  bill  both  unprecedented 
and  illegal.  It  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Peers  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  observed  that  this  was  the  only  business  of 
importance  which  they  had  transacted  since  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  and  he  was  sui prised  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  every 
determination  was  carried  against  it,  the  same  question  was  again  and 
again  brought  forward.  He  said  that  he  could  not  charge  his  memory 
with  any  similar  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Lords ;  and  for  this, 
and  numerous  other  reasons,  he  should  decidedly  oppose  the  bill. 

Lord  Chatham  then  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  purport : 
"  The  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last  has  been  very  loud  against  this 
motion,  and  very  angry  with  those  who  supported  it,  but  then  he  is 
angry  in  such  a  sort  that  none  can  be  angry  with  him.  I  shall, 
therefore,  waive  replying  to  some  reflections  upon  the  faction,  as  he 
is  pleased  to  call  it,  and  take  a  short  review  of  the  cause  of  this  motion. 
Here  are  1 143  legal,  sworn  freeholders,  vote  a  gentleman  their  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  against  296  who  oppose  him  ;  with  this  apparent 
majority,  he  comes  to  take  his  seat  so  given  him  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country.  But  what  do  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Why, 
they  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  and  by  a  new  state-arithmetic,  make 
296  a  greater  number  than  1143.  Is  not  this,  my  Lords,  flying  in 
the  face  of  all  law  and  freedom  ?  Is  not  this  apparently  robbing  the 
freeholders  of  their  liberty,  and  making  a  mere  farce  of  Enghshmen's 
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birth-rights  ?     It  is  very  true,  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  riorht,  if  CHAP. 

...  .         xxin 

petitioned  by  Colonel  Luttrell,  to  enquire  minutely  into  the  qualifica-    if^o' 

tions  of  his  opponent's  electors  ;  to  admit  none  as  such,  but  those  duly  ~ 

qualified  by  law  ;  and  after  making  these  deductions,  then  determine 
the  majority.  But  this  has  not  been  even  attempted.  The  seat  of 
the  legal  representative  has  been  wrested  from  him,  and  a  violent  out- 
rage has  been  committed,  that  strikes  at  every  thing  that  is  dear  and 
sacred  to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen, 

"  It  has  been  urged,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  one 
House  taking  cognizance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  If  my  me- 
mory serves  me  right,  I  remember  one  nearly  parallel,  in  the  case  of 
Titus  Gates,  where  the  Commons  took  cognizance  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Lords  on  that  subject ;  so  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  one  House 
to  be  a  check  on  the  other,  as  it  is  not  only  established  by  precedent, 
but  by  the  principles  of  our  constitution. 

"  It  is  said,  my  Lords,  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  has  gone 
abroad — I  should  be  surprised  if  it  had  not ;  for  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when,  to  use  a  familiar  expression.  Colonel  Luttrell  sits  in  the  lap 
of  John  Wilkes  ;  when  a  corrupt  House  of  Commons  invert  all  law  and 
order,  and  deny  the  just  privilege  the  electors  claim  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  kingdoms  ? 

"  ^  When  a  majority  in  that  House  becomes  a  minister's  state- 
engine,  to  effect  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  to  produce  such  monstrous 
and  unconstitutional  acts,  one  cannot  help  exclaiming  in  the  language 
of  Shakspeare. 

'Fie  on  it!  oh  fie! 
'Tis  an  unweeded  garden,  things 
Rank  and  gross  in  nature  possess  it  merely,' 

"  Though  I  will  not  aid  the  voice  of  faction,  I  will  aid  the  just 
complaints  of  the  people ;  and  whilst  I  have  strength  to  crawl,  I  will 

'  This  part  of  Lord  Chatham's  speech  has  been  differently  reported  by  different  persons.     I 
have  followed  Debrett. —  Vol,  v.  pages  180,  181. 
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CHAP,  exert  my  poor  abilities  in  their  service ;  and  I  pledge  myself  to  their 
i'77o/  cause,  because  I  know  it  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 
""^"^""^  "  I  am  afraid,  my  Lords,  this  measure  has  sprung  too  near  the 

throne — I  am  sorry  for  it :  but  I  hope  his  Majesty  will  soon  open  his 
eyes,  and  see  it  in  all  its  deformity;  (Here  Lord  Pomfret  interrupted 
him,  by  calling  him  to  order :)  upon  -which  Lord  Chatham  said,  I  do 
not  retract  my  words; — I  esteem  the  King  in  his  personal  capacity,  I 
revere  him  in  his  political  one ;  and  on  these  principles  I  hope  he  will 
see  it,  and  see  it  in  such  a  light,  that  he  will  redress  it,  by  the  disso- 
lution of  a  House  that  could  adopt  such  a  measure." 

The  motion  to  read  the  bill  a  second  time  was  negatived. 

Lord  Gower  moved  to  reject  the  bill ;  upon  which  the  Lords  di- 
\  ided,  and  the  numbers  were  eighty-nine  for,  and  forty-three  against 
the  motion. 

Before  the  House  adjourned,  Lord  Chatham  desired  that  their 
Lordships  might  be  summoned  for  the  4th  of  May,  as  he  had  to  make 
a  motion  of  great  importance  relative  to  the  King. 

On  that  day.  Lord  Chatham  moved  the  following  resolution  ""i 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  advice,  inducing 
his  Majesty  to  give  the  answer  to  a  late  humble  address,  remon- 
strance, and  petition,  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  Common-Hall  assembled,  is  of  a  most  danger- 
ous tendency ;  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  exercise  of  the  clearest  rights 
of  the  subject,  namely,  to  petition  the  King  for  redress  of  grievances ; 
to  complain  of  violation  of  the  freedom  of  election  ;  to  pray  dissolution 
of  Parliament ;  to  point  out  mal-practices  in  administration ;  and  to 
uro-e  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  has,  under  pretence  of  reproving 
certain  parts  of  the  said  remonstrance  and  petition,  by  the  generality 
of  one  compendious  word,  contents,  been  indiscriminately  checked 
with  reprimand ;  and  the  afflicted  citizens  of  London  have  heard  from 
the  throne  itself,  that  the  contents  of  their  humble  address,  remon- 

^  See  Debrett's  Debates,  vol.  v.  page  187,  &c. 
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strance,  and  petition,  laying  theii'  complaints  and  iniuries  at  the  feet  CHAP. 
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of  the  Sovereign,  as  father  of  his  people,  able  and  wiUing  to  redress    1770. 

them,  cannot  but  be  considered  by  his  Majesty,  as  disrespectful  to  =^= 
himself,  injurious  to  his  Parliament,  and  irreconcileable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution/' 

This  motion  being  regularly  read  by  the  Speaker,  Lord  Chatham 
thus  proceeded  : 

"  I  am  to  consider,  in  consequence  of  this  motion,  what  it  was 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Livery  of  the  city  of  London  re- 
quested, in  order  to  discover  the  causes  they  gave,  by  their  requisition, 
for  such  an  answer — an  answer  so  harsh,  that  it  exceeds  every  thing 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  They  requested,  my  Lords,  very 
humbly,  a  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  election,  a  dismission  of  unjust 
servants,  and  a  dissolution  of  a  Parliament  that  protected  them  ;  be- 
cause they,  (the  citizens  of  London,)  were  not  legally  represented 
by  such.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  do  aver  the  truth  of  this  petition ;  and  I 
do  likewise  aver,  that  the  citizens  of  London,  with  the  rest  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  have  a  right  to  petition,  not  only  by  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  by  a  variety  of  acts  of  Parliament,  numer- 
ous as  they  are  expressive.  No  particular  part  of  the  petition  is  ap- 
plied to,  but  the  whole  of  the  contents  are  at  once  disposed  of. 
*  That  this  petition  was  disrespectful  to  himself,  (the  King,)  injurious 
to  his  Parliament,  and  irreconcileable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion.' I  am  too  well  acquainted,  my  Lords,  with  his  Majesty,  to 
think  him  capable  of  giving  such  an  answer — nor  could  he  do  it,  with 
propriety,  either  in  his  regal  or  personal  capacity.  I  must  beg  your 
patience,  my  Lords,  to  consider  this  a  little  more  attentively  :  First, 
'  Disrespectful  to  himself.'  How  is  a  King  to  know  this  ?  Is  he  a 
judge  of  what  is  disrespectful  to  him  ?  No,  my  Lords ;  the  laws 
are  to  determine  this  for  him,  the  just  interpreters  of  offences.  '  In- 
jurious to  my  Parliament !'  How  injurious  to  Parliament  ?  when 
the  very  nature  or  part  of  the  petition  refers  to  that  freedom  of 
election  in  the  people,  by  which  they  became  a  House  of  Judica- 
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CHAP,  ture ;  '  Irreconcileable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution !'  when 
'j^"''  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution  not  only  permits,  but  requires 
~  petitioning  the  throne,  and  which  the  Stuarts  never  dared  to  pre- 
vent in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  I  repeat  again,  my  Lords,  the 
King  could  never  give  such  an  answer  from  himself;  and  indeed,  my 
Lords,  poor  as  my  opinion  is  of  administration,  I  can  hardly  think  it 
was  a  joint  official  advice,  but  the  opinion  of  one,  or  of  a  confidential 
few ;  for  it  is  impossible,  if  many  were  consulted  upon  this  measure, 
that  some  of  them  must  not  have  seen  its  absurdity. 

"  When  I  mentioned  the  Livery  of  London,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
sneer  upon  some  faces ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  my  Lords,  that  although 
I  have  the  honor  to  sit  in  this  House,  as  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  I  am 
proud,  coinciding  as  I  do  with  these  honest  citizens  in  opinion,  of  the 
honor  of  associating  my  name  with  theirs.  And  let  me  tell  the 
noblest  of  you  all,  it  would  be  an  honor  to  you.  The  Livery  of  Lon- 
don, my  Lords,  were  respectable  long  before  the  Reformation  :  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  a  principal  among  the  twenty-five  Barons 
who  received  Magna  Charta  from  King  John,  and  they  have  ever 
since  been  considered  to  possess  a  principal  weight  in  all  the  affairs 
of  government.  How  then  have  these  respectable  characters  been 
treated  ?  They  have  been  sent  away  sore  affiicted  from  his  Majesty's 
presence,  and  reprimanded  for  pursuing  their  undoubted  rights. 

"  It  was,  my  Lords,  when  Greece  was  losing  her  freedom,  that 
Philip  of  Macedon  figuratively  said,  she  had  lost  an  eye.  This  ex- 
pression may  well  be  applied  to  the  stab  our  constitution  has  received 
in  the  election  for  Middlesex.  I  may  well  say  that  she  has  lost  an 
eye — I  may  add,  that  the  other  eye  is  so  contused  and  hurt  in  con- 
sequence, that  I  am  afraid  a  total  darkness  will  soon  overspread  the 
face  of  the  constitution.  Here,  in  my  place,  in  this  illustrious  assembly, 
I  do  avow  that  Colonel  Luttrell  is  no  representative  of  the  people.  He 
is  a  mere  nominee,  thrust  in  by  enemies  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to 
the  principles,  the  established  principles  of  the  constitution." 

The  motion  was  negatived. 
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On  the  14th  May,  Lord  Chatham  made  a  motion  for  an  Address  CHAP, 
to  the  Throne,  to  desire  that  his  Majesty  would  dissolve  the  present    1770 
Parliament.     His  Lordship  stated  the  public  discontents  in  England,  === 
Ireland,  and  America.    He  affirmed  that  the  people  had  no  confidence 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  who,  he  said,  had  betrayed  their 
trust.     He  pointed  out  the  great  necessity  of  having  a  Parliament  in 
whom  the  people  could  place  a  proper  confidence. 

The  question !  the  qnestiou  !  was  here  called  fur  by  numerous 
voices,  and  Lord  Chatham^s  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  dispassionate  men  respecting 
Lord  Chatham's  approbation  of  the  indecorous  and  violent  remon- 
strance from  the  City  of  London,  it  was  most  gratefully  received  by 
the  remonstrants.  On  the  1st  June  a  committee  of  the  Corporation 
waited  upon  his  Lordship,  when  Alderman  Sir  W.  Stephenson  ad- 
dressed him  thus : 

"  My  Lord, 

"  We  have  the  pleasing  satisfaction  to  deliver  to  your  Lordship 
the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Citizens  of  London,  for  your  Lordship's 
most  eminent  public  services;  and  we  sincerely  congratulate  your 
Lordship  on  being  equally  distinguished  in  the  direction  of  a  glorious 
war,  and  in  your  endeavors  to  restore  the  principles  of  our  most  excel- 
lent constitution." 

Alderman  Stephenson  then  presented  the  thanks  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, which  were  as  follow  : 

"  BECKFORD,  Mayor. 

"  A  Common  Council,  holden  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall  of  the 

City  of  London,  on  Monday,  the  14th  May,  1770. 

"  A  motion  was  made,  and  the  question  put,  '  That  the  grateful 
thanks  of  this  Court  be  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Earl 
of  Chatham,  for  the  zeal  he  has  shewn  in  support  of  those  most 
valuable  and  sacred  privileges,  the  right  of  election,  and  the  right  of 

VOL.  II.  CO 
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CHAP,  petition ;  and  for  his  wishes  and  declaration,  that  his  endeavours  shall 
j77q'  hereafter  be  used,  that  Parliaments  may  be  restored  to  their  original 
"~  purity,  by  shortening  their  duration,  and  introducing  a  more  full  and 
equal  representation ;  an  act  which  will  render  his  name  more  honored 
by  posterity  than  the  memorable  successes  of  the  glorious  war  he 
conducted.'  The  same  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and  ordered 
accordingly. 

"  It  is  ordered.  That  the  said  resolution  be  fairly  transcribed,  and 
signed  by  the  Town-clerk,  and  presented  to  his  Lordship  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stephenson,  Knt.  Barlow  Trecothick,  Brass  Crosby,  Esqrs.  Alder- 
men, and  James  Townshend,  Esq.  Alderman,  and  one  of  the  Sheriffs 
of  this  City;  George  Bellas,  Esq.  Mr.  Deputy  Thomas  Cocksedge,  Mr. 
Deputy  William  Judd,  Samuel  Freeman,  Esq.  Mr.  Arthur  Beardmore, 
Mr.  James  Sharp,  Mr.  Deputy  Richard  Townshend,  and  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  Commoners. 

"  HODGES." 

To  this  address  his  Lordship  immediately  delivered  the  following 
reply  : 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  give  expression  to  all  I  feel,  on 
the  extraordinary  honor  done  to  my  public  conduct  by  the  City  of 
London ;  a  body  so  highly  respectable  on  every  account ;  but  above 
all,  for  their  constant  assertions  of  the  birth-rights  of  Englishmen,  in 
every  great  crisis  of  the  constitution. 

"  In  our  present  unhappy  situation,  my  duty  shall  be,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  to  add  the  zealous  endeavours  of  an  individual  to 
those  legal  exertions  of  constitutional  rights,  which,  to  their  everlasting 
honor,  the  City  of  London  has  made  in  defence  of  freedom  of  election, 
and  freedom  of.  petition,  and  for  obtaining  effectual  reparation  to  the 
electors  of  Great  Britain. 

"  As  to  one  point  among  the  declarations  which  I  am  understood 
to  have  made,  of  my  wishes  for  the  public,  permit  me  to  say  there 
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has  been  some  misapprehension ;  for,  with  all  my  deference  to  the  CHAP, 

.  XXITI 

sentiments  of  the  City,  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  cannot  recom-    1770  ' 
mend  triennial  Parliaments  as  a  remedy  against  that  canker  in  the ' 
constitution,  venality  in  elections ;  ready  to  submit   my   opinion   to 
better  judgment,  if  the  wish  for  that  measure  shall  become  prevalent 
in  the  kingdom  '. 

"  Purity  of  Parliament  is  the  corner-stone  in  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  as  one  obvious  means  towards  this  necessary  end  is  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  natural  relation  between  the  constituents  and  the 
elected,  I  have,  in  this  view,  publicly  expressed  my  earnest  wishes 
for  a  more  full  and  equal  representation,  by  the  addition  of  one  knight 
of  the  shire  in  a  county,  as  a  farther  balance  to  the  mercenary  bo- 
roughs. I  have  thrown  out  this  idea  with  the  just  diffidence  of  a 
private  man,  when  he  presumes  to  suggest  any  thing  new  on  a  high 
matter.  Animated  by  your  approbation,  I  shall  with  better  hope 
continue  humbly  to  submit  it  to  the  public  wisdom,  as  an  object  to 
be  most  deliberately  weighed,  accurately  examined,  and  maturely 
digested. 

"  Having  many  times,  when  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and 
when  retired  from  it,  experienced  with  gratitude  the  favor  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens, I  am  now  particularly  fortunate  that,  with  their  good 
liking,  I  can  offer  any  thing  towards  upholding  this  wisely-combined 
frame  of  mixed  government  against  the  decays  of  time,  and  the  de- 
viations incident  to  all  human  institutions ;  and  I  shall  esteem  my 
life  honored  indeed,  if  the  City  of  London  can  vouchsafe  to  think 
that  my  endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  the  national 
honor,  to  defend  the  colonies,  and  extend  the  commercial  greatness 
of  my  country,  as  well  as  to  preserve  from  violation  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  essential  rights  of  the  constitution." 

'  Mr.  Home,  in  his  second  letter  to  Junius,  reflects  severely  upon  Lord  Chatham  for  making 
this  declaration.  He  asserts  that  it  was  made  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Rockingham  party, 
who  were  known  to  be  hostile  to  triennial  Parliaments.  We  shall  shortly  find  that  Lord  Chat- 
ham changed  liis  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

c  c  2 
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Remarkable  Declaration  of  Lord  Chatham  respecting  a  "  blow  of  kostiliti/"  which  had  been 
struck  against  Great  Britain — Account  (f  the  Falkland  Islands — Violent  Conduct  of 
Buccarelli — Motion  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  respecting  the  Spanish  Insults  and  Out- 
rages upon  the  British  Flag  and  Possessions — Speech  of  Lord  Chatham — His  Lord- 
ship's Conduct  is  severely  censured  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

CHAP.  Few  subjects  have  jriven  rise  to  greater  discussion  or  to  grosser  mis- 

XXIV  .  .  .       , 

1770.    representation  than  the  expulsion  of  the  EngHsh  from  the  Falkland 

-Islands  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1770. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  several  writers  upon  the  inutility  of 
those  islands  to  the  English,  as  a  reason  for  our  tamely  abandoning 
them  to  Spain  ""j  but  surely  an  insult  upon  a  nation,  as  upon  an  indi- 
vidual, is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  injury  sustained. 
That  country  would  soon  become  the  scorn  and  the  prey  of  others 
which  did  not  watch  over  its  rights  and  possessluns  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  strictly  guard  them  from  the  least  infringement  and 
invasion.  Such  ueie  the  sentiments  which  ever  prevailed  in  the  breast 
of  Lord  Chatham ''.  No  man  ever  possessed  a  quicker  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation,  or  greater  impatience  of  the  least  diminution  of  its 
honor.     We  have  seen  with  what  vigor  he  enforced  those  sentiments 

*  See,  in  particular,  Dr.  Johnson's  "Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falk- 
land's Islands,"  published  in  1771,  from  materials  chiefly  furnished  by  the  ministry. 

'  Junius  published  a  celebrated  letter  upon  the  transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands. 
The  metaphor  with  which  it  closes  has  been  universally  admired  :  it  is  much  in  the  style  of 
Lord  Chatham  : — "  Private  credit  is  wealth  ;  public  honor  is  security.  The  feather  that 
adorns  the  royal  bird  supports  its  flight.  Strip  him  of  his  plumage  and  you  fix  him  to  the 
earth."    Letter  XLII. 
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when  in  authority,  and  when  he  no  longer  possessed  the  power  of  a  CHAP. 
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minister,  he  constantly  maintained  them  by  his  strength  as  an  orator.  * 

The  following  memorable  passage  concluded  the  speech  which  Lord  ' 
Chatham  delivered,  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  in  support  of 
the  motion  for  augmenting  the  number  of  seamen  :  "  Although,  my 
Lords,  it  seems  to  be  undecided  whether  we  shall  put  on  the  armour  of 
defence  ; — a  question  at  the  worst,  if  carried  in  the  affirmative,  which 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  an  act  of  prudence  ; — I  do  now  pledge 
myself  to  this  honorable  House  for  the  truth  of  what  I  am  going  to 
assert :  that  at  this  very  hour,  that  we  are  sitting  together,  a  blow  of 
hostility  has  been  struck  against  us  by  our  old  inveterate  enemies  in 
some  quarter  of  the  world." 

Although,  like  Lord  Chatham,  most  statesmen  have  occasionally 
indulged  in  political  prophecy,  few  have  been  so  seldom  mistaken. 
Much  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  pains  he  employed  in  obtaining  in- 
telligence, and  much  to  that  sagacity,  without  which  he  pronounced 
such  intelligence  to  be  useless.  The  declaration  which  he  made 
respecting  this  blow  of  hostility  during  the  time  of  the  profoundest 
peace  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  to  be  found  in  history.  I 
shall  briefly  consider  the  probable  grounds  of  the  prediction  and  the 
manner  of  its  fulfilment.  Lord  Chatham  had,  for  some  years,  con- 
sidered that  his  country  no  longer  possessed  that  high  name  and 
character  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  which  she  had  so  pre- 
eminently enjoyed  during  his  own  administration.  He  thought,  and 
surely  with  reason,  that  the  apathy  with  which  we  had  looked  on  whilst 
Corsica  was  transferred  to  France  was  calculated  to  tarnish  the  glory 
of  Great  Britain. 

As  the  man  who  suspects  that  his  property  or  his  reputation  has 
suffered  unjustly,  is  rendered  doubly  watchful  of  those  by  whom  he 
thinks  the  injury  has  been  occasioned,  so  the  great  Enghsh  patriot 
was  impelled  by  his  country's  situation,  most  intently  to  observe  the 
proceedings  of  surrounding  nations. 

Whilst  he  took  a  general  survey  of  the  political  state  of  Europe, 
the  united  houses  of  Bourbon  engaged  his  particular  attention.  He 
knew  that  the  object  of  their  compact  had  been  the  depression  of 
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CHAP.  England.     He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
1770.    sovereigns  and  ministers  of  both  countries.     He  knew  their  resources, 

^^''''''^'^  and  few  of  their  great  measures  escaped  him.  Although  neither 
Louis  XV.  nor  Charles  III.  were  ambitious  princes,  both  Grimaldi '  and 
Choiseul  anxiously  desired  to  efface  the  disasters  and  disgraces  of  the 
last  war  by  the  hand  of  victory  in  another.  The  sagacity  and  inces- 
sant industry  of  Lord  Chatham,  joined  to  the  almost  unprecedented 
power  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  first  administration,  had  given  him 
the  clearest  insight  into  the  proceedings  of  the  various  countries  of 
Europe.  Although,  when  he  ceased  to  be  minister,  that  chain  of  in- 
teUigence  was  necessarily  less  extended,  it  was  never  broken.  In 
receiving  intelligence,  his  experience  taught  him  to  distinguish  instantly 
and  accurately  between  that  which  was  specious  and  that  which  had 
reason  and  truth  to  recommend  it.  Some  information  he  had  doubt- 
less obtained  before  he  uttered  the  prediction.  He  had  heard  that 
warlike  equipments  were  preparing  in  various  sea-ports  of  Spain,  and 
that  the  counsels  of  Grimaldi  and  Choiseul  respected  affairs  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance.  Conscious  of  impending  danger,  he  now 
came  forward  to  urge  the  necessity  of  strengthening  our  great  national 
bulwark — the  navy.  With  the  impressiveness  of  age,  of  eloquence, 
and  wisdom,  he  uttered  the  solemn  and  signal  declaration  that  a  i/oa' 
of  hostility  had  been  struck  against  us.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in  Europe, 
but  in  one  of  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  that  this  declaration 
was  destined  to  receive  its  fulfilment. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  the  object  at  which  the  blow  of  hostility 
at  first  was  aimed,  lie  in  nearly  5I7  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and 
are  about  100  leagues  distant  from  the  Streights  of  Magellan.  They 
were  first  discovered  in  the  year  1592,  by  the  English  captain,  Davies, 
who  is  suspected  of  having  basely  deserted  the  unfortunate  Cavendish. 
Two  years  afterwards,  they  were  visited  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
who,  in  honor  of  his  mistress.  Queen  Elizabeth,  called  them  Hawkins' 
Maiden-land.     No  settlement  whatever  being  made  upon  the  islands, 

"  Grimaldi  had  now  become  First  Minister  of  Spain.     See  his  character  by  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  Vol.  I.  p.  389. 
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the  Dutch  navigator,  Sebald  de  Wert,  when  he  touched  at  them  in  CHAP. 
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the  year  1598,  imagined  himself  the  original  discoverer,  and  desig-  1770." 
nated  them  by  his  own  name.  For  nearly  a  century  these  islands  ^^^"^^^""^^ 
attracted  so  little  attention,  that  their  very  existence  was  called  in 
question  ;  nor  was  it  until  tlie  reign  of  King  William  the  Third  that 
they  were  known  to  the  English  as  Falkland's  Islands,  being  so  de- 
nominated by  the  British  navigator  Strong.  But  although  known, 
they  were,  and  would  have  remained,  wholly  disregarded,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  importance  subsequently  attached  to  them  by  Lord 
Anson.  It  was  he  vvho  first  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  Great  Britain  from  establishing  a  regular  colony  upon  them. 
In  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  the  English  government,  soon 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  determined  to  send  ships  to  ex- 
tend the  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas,  and  particularly  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  Falkland's  Islands.  But  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  always  been  extremely  jealous,  not  only  of  any  settlements,  but 
of  any  discoveries  by  other  nations  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  were 
no  sooner  apprised  of  the  design  of  the  British  government,  than  they 
made  such  earnest  remonstrances  against  it,  both  at  Madrid  and  in 
London,  that  it  was,  for  the  time,  abandoned.  After  this,  the  Falk- 
land Islands  again  seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  until  the  conduct  of 
our  naval  affairs  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Egmont.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  this  ardent-minded  nobleman,  Commodore  Byron  was  sent  to 
the  South  Seas ;  and  in  the  year  1765  formal  possession  of  Falkland's 
Islands  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  About 
the  same,  or  perhaps  at  rather  an  earlier  period,  a  body  of  French- 
men, under  Bourganville,  made  a  settlement  upon  an  opposite  quarter 
of  the  island,  but,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  Spaniards,  they  con- 
sented to  relinquish  their  possession  to  the  latter,  and  Port  Soladad, 
(the  name  then  given  to  this  part  of  the  island,)  received  a  Spanish 
garrison.  Upon  Captain  Byron's  return  to  England,  a  narrative  of 
his  voyage  was  published,  in  which  the  new  settlement  was  described 
as  a  great  national  acquisition.  The  main  island  was  represented  as 
six   or  seven   hundred  miles  in  circumference,  destitute,  indeed,  of 
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CHAP,  wood,  but  abounding  in  vegetables  and  wild  fowl,  and  provided  with 
^^}^'  excellent  water.  The  harbour,  which  in  honor  of  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  was  called  Port  Egmont,  was  said  to  be  secure  and 
capacious,  and  all  things  seemed  to  encourage  the  minister  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  settlement.  Early  in  the  year  1766,  Qaptain 
M'Bride  arrived  from  England  at  Port  Egmont.  But  his  subsequent 
account  of  the  new  possession  was  much  at  variance  with  that  of 
Byron.  The  soil  was  represented  by  him  as  unproductive,  the  cli- 
mate as  unhealthy,  and  the  island  incapable  of  maintaining  the  colo- 
nists without  constant  supplies  from  Great  Britain.  But  whatever 
were  the  expences  and  inconvenience  attending  the  colony,  it  had 
continued  in  our  possession  for  several  years,  when  Captain  Hunt, 
(the  commander  of  a  frigate,  which,  w  ith  a  sloop,  was  upon  this  sta- 
tion,) fell  in  with  a  Spanish  schooner,  employed  in  taking  a  survey  of 
the  islands.  Captain  Hunt  immediately  warned  the  Spaniard  to  de- 
part from  the  coast,  as  belonging  to  the  King  of  England.  This 
requisition  was,  for  the  time,  complied  with,  but,  two  days  afterwards, 
the  schooner  returned  with  letters  for  Captain  Hunt  from  the  governor 
of  Port  Soladad,  complaining  that  the  former  had  sent  an  imperious 
message  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  very  dominions  of  their  master.  In 
reply  to  this  and  similar  representations,  Captain  Hunt  was  content 
to  repeat  his  warning.  He  claimed  the  island,  in  the  name  of  his 
Sovereign,  as  an  English  possession,  by  right  of  discovery,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  by  that  of  settlement,  in  the  second. 

On  the  10th  December,  1769,  the  officer  despatched  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Port  Soladad  made  a  formal  protest  against  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Hunt.  A  succession  of  letters  and  protests  reciprocally  en- 
sued. But  measures  were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
indicated  a  determination  to  assert  the  right  of  their  master  by  more 
decisive  methods  than  those  of  protests  and  representations.  On  the 
20th  February,  1770,  a  Spanish  frigate  of  considerable  force  arrived 
at  Port  Egmont  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  water.  The  commodore 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  seeing  the  British  flag  flying  in  the 
dominions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  informed 
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Captain  Hunt  that  he  should  adopt  no  compulsory  measures  to  en-  CHAP, 
force  the  rights  of  his  master  until  he  had  received  farther  instructions    1770. 
from  Spain.     Captain  Hunt  now  anticipated  the  consequences  which  == 
ensued,  and  justly  conceiving  that  it  was  his  duty  to  apprize  the  British 
government  of  these  alarming   transactions,   sailed,  without  farther 
delay,  to  England.     He  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  3d  June,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  Admiralty.     The  ministry  received  his 
statement  with  a  very  culpable  indifference.     Accounts  of  the  transac- 
tion having  appeared  in  the  public  papers  were  immediately  contra- 
dicted by  authority.     It  was  asserted  by  the  writers  employed  by 
government,  that  the  Spanish  frigate  had  touched  at  Port  Egmont  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  of  water,  and  that  the  officers 
had  not  even  gone  ashore.     But  the  subsequent  facts  soon  exposed 
the  supineness  and  improvidence  of  the  administration.     By  the  de- 
parture of  Captain  Hunt,  and  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  an  armed  ship 
called  the  Swift,  the  British  force  off  Port  Egmont  was  reduced  to  a 
single  sloop  of  16  guns.     On  the  10th  June  a  naval  and  military 
armament   of   great   strength   was    despatched    by   Don    Francisco 
Buccarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  orders  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Falkland's  Islands  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  King.     The 
English,  with  the  usual  spirit  of  the  nation,  at  first  made  preparations 
of  resistance,  but,  being  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  and  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Spaniards,  were  soon  obliged  to  capitulate, 
and  to  engage  to  abandon  the  island.     In  the  month  of  August  this 
gross  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  was  made  known  to  the  British 
government  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  but  it  was  concealed  from 
the  public  until  the  9th  September,  when  advices  were  received  from 
Spain,  that  the  Falkland  Islands  were  actually  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  same  courier  brought  intelligence  that  the  galleons  of  that  nation 
had  arrived  at  Cadiz.     It  may  be  supposed  that  the  sensation  now 
excited  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  so  flagrant  an  insult,  was  loud 
and  indignant.      War  with   Spain   was  supposed    to    be    inevitable. 
England,  however,  was  scarcely  ever  in  a  less  warlike  condition.     The 
embarrassment  of  the  administration  in  making  the  necessary  naval 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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CHAP,  and  military  preparations  was  greatly  increased  by  the  misrepresenta- 
1770.  tions  of  disaffected  men.  The  legality  of  press-warrants  was  publicly 
^''^^'''^^  called  in  question,  and  owing  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  general  dissa- 
tisfaction which  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  sailors.  Although  Lord  North, 
supported  by  a  prodigious  majority,  had  hitherto  triumphed  over 
every  effort  of  the  opposition,  he  could  not  look  forward  to  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  Parliament  without  much  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion. The  death  of  Mr,  George  Grenville,  indeed,  and  that  of  Mr, 
Beckford  tended  much  to  weaken  the  respective  parties  of  those  gen- 
tlemen in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  many  members  of  great  reso- 
lution and  ability  still  remained  who  would  omit  no  arguments  or 
exertions  to  distress  the  minister.  In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Lords 
Chatham,  Shelburne,  and  Temple,  however  they  might  differ  from 
that  strong  body  of  Whigs  denominated  the  Rockingham  party,  upon 
some  particular  points,  took  a  general  part  with  them  upon  most 
public  occasions. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  13th  November.  The  following 
is  that  part  of  liis  Majosty's  speech  which  relates  to  the  recent  outrage 
committed  by  the  Spaniards  : 

"  By  the  act  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  seizing  by  force 
one  of  my  possessions,  the  honor  of  my  crown,  and  the  security  of 
my  people's  rights,  were  deeply  affected.  Lender  these  circumstances 
I  did  not  fail  to  make  an  immediate  demand  from  the  court  of  Spain 
of  such  satisfaction  as  I  had  a  right  to  expect  for  the  injury  I  had 
received.  I  directed  also  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made, 
without  loss  of  time,  for  enabling  me  to  do  myself  justice,  in  case  my 
requisition  to  the  court  of  Spain  should  fail  of  procuring  it  for  me,  and 
these  preparations,  you  may  be  assured,  I  shall  not  think  it  expedient 
to  discontinue,  until  I  shall  have  received  proper  reparation  for  the 
injury,  as  well  as  satisfactory  proof  that  other  powers  are  equally  sin- 
cere with  myself  in  the  resolution  to  preserve  the  general  tranquillity 
of  Europe." 
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On  the  22d  November,  the  Duke  of  Richmond '  made  the  fol-  CHAP. 
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lowing  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords :  "  That  an  humble  address  be  1770.' 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  === 
directions  that  there  be  laid  before  that  assembly  copies,  or  extracts, 
of  all  letters  and  other  papers  containing  any  intelligence  received  by 
any  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or 
any  other  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  between  the  12th  September, 
1769,  and  the  12th  September,  1770,  touching  any  hostilities  com- 
menced, or  designed  to  be  commenced,  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  or 
any  of  its  officers,  against  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  ex- 
pressing the  times  at  which  such  intelligence  was  received." 

Lord  Weymouth''  opposed  the  motion  upon  the  general  ground 
of  the  impropriety  of  calling  for  such  papers  whilst  the  matter  in 
question  was  the  subject  of  a  negociation  with  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador. His  Lordship  carefully  avoided  giving  the  least  information 
whatever  concerning  the  actual  state  or  progress  of  such  negociation, 
and  expressed  himself  with  much  caution  and  reserve.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  that  the  previous  question  might  be  put. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  supported  his  motion  by  a  train  of  facts, 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  ministry  them- 
selves. The  main  stress  of  his  discourse  rested  upon  the  following 
facts  :  that  on  the  3d  of  the  last  June,  the  Tamur  sloop  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  bringing  an  account  that  a  Spanish  squadron  had  appeared 
off  Falkland's  Island,  and  had  ordered  our  people  to  depart;  that  this 
was  a  clear  commencement  of  hostilities : — that  from  the  3d  June  to 
the  12th  September,  (above  three  months,)  when  our  garrison  arrived 


*  Charles  Lennox,  third  Duke  of  Richmond.  His  Grace,  like  most  of  his  family,  adopted 
the  army  as  his  profession,  in  which  he  eventually  attained  to  the  highest  rank,  being  created  a 
Field-marshal.  His  application  was  great,  but  he  was  more  remarkable  for  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  his  manners  and  address  than  for  his  abilities.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  the  per- 
sonal beauty  of  his  great  grandmother.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Querouaille,  created  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  by  Charles  II.     He  died  in  1806. 

^  Debrett's  Debates,  vol.  v.  pages  341,  &c. 
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CHAP,  on  board  the  Favorite,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  ministry  had  taken 

XXIV  ■         . 

i77o/  any  step  whatsoever  to  obtain  redress,  or  to  put  the  nation  in  a  state 
^^^""^""^^  of  defence  ; — that  the  first  orders  for  equipping  a  fleet  were  given  on 
or  after  the  12th  September; — that  this  armament,  such  as  it  was, 
had  not  yet  produced  one  visible  effect ; — that  since  the  12th  Sep- 
tember, nearly  three  months  had  elapsed,  and  still  they  were  told, 
"  that  the  affair  teas  in  negociation,  the  negociation  was  still  depend- 
ing ;" — in  that  time  three  messengers  had  arrived  from  Madrid,  and 
particularly  one  on  the  last  Monday ;  and  although  three  days  had 
since  passed,  no  communication  had  yet  been  made  to  Parliament  of 
the  intelligence  he  brought,  or  what  was  the  final  answer  of  the  Court 
of  Spain.     That  the  terms  of  the  motion  plainly  obviated  the  objec- 
tion made  by  Lord  We^^mouth,  of  its  tending  to  impede  a  negociation 
now  depending ;  since  it  did  not  call  for  any  papers  of  a  date  subse- 
quent to  the  notice  received  by  the  ministry  of  the  hostility  being 
actually  committed;  consequently  could  not   reach  to    any  letters 
written  or  received,  or  to  any  negociation  entered  into,  after  the 
receipt  of  that  notice;  that  he  meant  only  to  obtain  for  the  House 
some  accurate  information  of  circumstances  leading  to,  and  accounting 
for  a  fact,  which  was  Itself  notorious  and  undisputed.     His  Grace 
went  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  disgrace  and  Infamy  of 
suffering  the  honor  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  be  so  long  the  subject  of  negociation  ; — the  folly  or  treachery 
of  the  King's  servants  in  not  accepting  the  augmentation  of  seamen 
proposed  and  urged  by  the  Lords  in  opposition,  early  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, when  a  proposal  for  strengthening  the  hands  of  government  had 
been   rejected   merely  because   it  came   from   that   quarter ; — their 
supineness  or  treachery  in  not  arming  early  in  June,  when  they  heard 
of  our  people  being  warned  to  quit  the  island  by  a  military  force 
threatening  compulsion  ; — and  lastly,  the  feebleness  and  slow  progress 
of  the  armament  they  had  made,  and  the  disgraceful  situation  of  the 
King,  who  stood  with  a  public  aftVont,  and   dishonor  fixed  upon  his 
Crown,  and  without  any  attempt  made  in  the  course  of  almost  six 
months,  to  wipe  it  away.     His  Grace  observed,  that  the  hostile  in- 
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tentions  of  Spain  were  not  only  declared  by  the  open  hostility  itself,  CHAP. 
but  confirmed  by  two  extraordinary  facts,   which  he  stated  to  the    1770. 
House,  and  which,   after  repeated  appeals,  stood  uncontradicted  by  === 
the  ministry.     He  said,  that  after  the  Spaniards  had  taken  possession 
of  Port  Egmont,  they  did  not  suffer  the  garrison  to  depart  imme- 
diately, but  took  away  the  rudder  of  his  Majesty's  ship,  and  detained 
her  by  force  for  the  space  of  twenty  days ; — that  supposing  they 
had  a  claim  to  the  island,  they  had  none  to  the  King's  ship ;  and 
detaining  her  was  an  express  violation  of  treaty,  by  which,  even  in 
the  case  of  an  open  rupture,  six  months  are  allowed  to  the  subjects  of 
each  nation  to  remove  their  persons  and  property  from  the  dominions 
of  the  other. — The  other  fact  seemed,  and  was  urged  as  still  more 
important.     He  asserted,  that  he  had  intelligence,  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  at  that  moment  there  were  in  the  several  Spanish  prisons  not  less 
than  three  thousand  British  seamen,   (particularly   at  Ceuta   on  the 
coast  of  Africa,)  who  had  been  taken  out  of  our  merchant  ships  by 
Spanish  Guada  Costas,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery  or  con- 
finement.    He  then  quoted  a  strong  instance  since  the  peace,  and 
read  the  original  letters  relating  to  it,  where  five  of  our  seamen  had 
been  demanded  by  one  of  our  Admirals,  and  had  been  refused  by  a 
Spanish  Admiral  and  Governor,  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  oblige 
him,  but  alleged  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  their  orders  and  in- 
structions. 

Lord  Hillsborough  took  up  the  argument  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  Lord  Weymouth,  but  carried  it  much  farther  than  the  latter 
had  done.  He  informed  the  House  that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the 
papers  called  for,  therefore  could  assert  upon  his  own  knowledge,  that 
the  production  of  them  at  that  time  would  tend  greatly  to  embarrass 
a  negociation  already  in  a  prosperous  train,  and  which  promised  a 
happy  conclusion.  He  insisted  much  upon  the  delicacy  of  Spanish 
honor ; — that  it  was  their  natural  characteristic  ; — that  infinite  regard 
and  tenderness  ought  to  be  shewn  to  the  punctilios  of  that  court, — 
and  begged  of  the  noble  Lords  to  consider  how  far  those  punctilios 
might  unavoidably  retard  and  embarrass  a  treaty  of  this  nature  ; — 
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CHAP,  that,  as  the  messenger  only  arrived  on  Monday  morning,  the  Spanish 
1770,"  ambassador  had  probably  not  had  time  to  make  himself  master  of 
'^^^^^'^^  his  despatches,  nor  to  determine  upon  the  form  and  manner  in  which 
he  should  execute  his  instructions.  The  remainder  of  his  Lordship's 
speech  was  delivered  in  very  high  terms,  and  turned  entirely  upon 
the  flourishing  state  of  this  country,  and  the  prudence,  vigor,  and 
vigilance  of  his  Majesty's  servants. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham.  "  I  rise  to  give  my  hearty  assent  to  the 
motion  made  by  the  noble  Duke  ;  by  his  Grace's  favor,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  see  it,  before  it  was  offered  to  the  House.  I  ha\e  fully 
considered  the  necessity  of  obtaining  from  the  King's  servants  a  com- 
munication of  the  papers  described  in  the  motion,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  alarming  state  of  facts,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  reasoning, 
with  which  the  noble  Duke  has  urged,  and  enforced  that  necessity, 
must  have  been  powerfully  felt  by  your  Lordships  ; — what  I  mean  to 
say,  upon  this  occasion,  may  seem  perhaps  to  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  motion  before  us.  But  I  flatter  myself,  my  Lords,  that 
if  I  am  honored  with  your  attention,  it  will  appear  that  the  meaning 
and  object  of  this  question  are  naturally  connected  with  considera- 
tions of  the  most  extensive  national  importance.  For  entering  into 
such  considerations,  no  season  is  improper ;  no  occasion  should  be 
neglected.  Something  must  be  done,  my  Lords,  and  immediately, 
to  save  an  injured,  insulted,  undone  country.  If  not  to  save  the  state, 
my  Lords,  at  least  to  mark  out,  and  drag  to  public  justice  those  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  by  whose  ignorance,  neglect,  or  treachery,  this 
once  great  flourishing  people  are  reduced  to  a  condition  as  deplorable 
at  home,  as  it  is  despicable  abroad.  Examples  are  wanted,  my  Lords, 
and  should  be  given  to  the  world,  for  the  instruction  of  future  times, 
even  though  they  be  useless  to  ourselves.  I  do  not  mean,  my  Lords, 
nor  is  it  intended  bv  the  motion,  to  impede,  or  embarrass  a  negocia- 
tion,  which  we  ha\e  been  told  is  now  in  a  prosperous  train,  and  pro- 
mises a  happy  conclusion." 

Lord  We3^mouth.     "  I   beg  pardon  for  interrupting  the  noble 
Lord,  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  remark  to  your  Lordships,  that  I 
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have  not  said  a  single  word  tending  to  convey  to  your  Lordships  any  CHAP, 
information,  or  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  state,  or  progress  of  the    1770. 
negociation — I  did,  with  the  utmost  caution,  avoid  giving  to  your  - 

Lordships  the  least  intimation  upon  that  matter." 

The  Earl  of  Chatham.  "  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  noble  Lord. 
I  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  any  thing  said  by  his  Lordship.  He  ex- 
pressed himself,  as  he  always  does,  with  moderation,  and  reserve,  and 
with  the  greatest  propriety ; — it  was  another  noble  Lord,  very  high 
in  office,  who  told  us  he  understood  that  the  negociation  was  in  a  fa- 
vorable train." 

The  Earl  of  Hillsborough.  "  I  did  not  make  use  of  the  word 
train.  I  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  too  well.  In  the  language 
from  which  it  was  derived,  it  signifies  protraction,  and  delay,  which  I 
could  never  mean  to  apply  to  the  present  negociation." 

The  Earl  of  Chatham.  "  This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have 
been  interrupted.  I  submit  it  to  your  Lordships  whether  this  be  fair 
and  candid  treatment.  I  am  sure  it  is  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
House,  and  a  gross  violation  of  decency  and  politeness.  I  listen  to 
every  noble  Lord  in  this  House  with  attention  and  respect.  The 
noble  Lord's  design  in  interrupting  me  is  as  mean  and  unworthy,  as 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  it  is  irregular  and  disorderly.  He 
flatters  himself  that,  by  breaking  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  he  shall 
confuse  me  in  my  argument.  But,  my  Lords,  I  will  not  submit  to 
this  treatment.  I  will  not  be  interrupted.  When  I  have  concluded, 
let  him  answer  me  if  he  can. — As  to  the  word,  which  he  has  denied, 
I  still  affirm  that  it  was  the  one  he  made  use  of  j  but  if  he  had  used 
any  other,  I  am  sure  every  noble  Lord  will  agree  with  me,  that  his 
meaning  was  exactly  what  I  had  expressed  it.  Whether  he  said 
course  or  train  is  indifferent. — He  told  your  Lordships  that  the 
negociation  was  in  a  way  that  promised  a  happy,  and  honorable 
conclusion.  His  distinctions  are  mean,  frivolous,  and  puerile.  My 
Lords, — I  do  not  understand  the  exalted  tone  assumed  by  that  noble 
Lord.  In  the  distress  and  weakness  of  this  country,  my  Lords,  and 
conscious  as  the  ministry  ought  to  be  how  much  they  have  contri" 
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CHAP,  buted  to  that  distress  and  weakness,  I  think  a  tone  of  modesty,  of 

XXIV  .... 

J7-Q  ■  submission,  of  humiUty  would  become  them  better;  quadam  caiiscB 
==  modestiam  dcsiderant.  Before  this  country  they  stand  as  the  greatest 
criminals.  Such  I  shall  prove  them  to  be ;  for  I  do  not  doubt  of 
proving,  to  your  Lordships'  satisfaction,  that  since  they  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  King's  afl'airs,  they  have  done  every 
thing  that  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  hardly  any  thing  that 
they  ought  to  have  done. 

"  The  noble  Lord  talks  of  Spanish  punctilios  in  the  lofty  style 
and  idiom  of  a  Spaniard.  We  are  to  be  wonderfully  tender  of  the 
Spanish  point  of  honor,  as  if  they  had  been  the  complainants,  as  if 
they  had  received  the  injury.  I  think  he  would  have  done  better  to 
have  told  us,  what  care  had  been  taken  of  the  English  honor.  My 
Lords,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  nation,  at  least 
as  far  as  it  is  represented  by  their  court  and  ministry,  and  should 
think  this  country  dishonored  by  a  comparison  of  the  English  good 
faith  with  the  punctilios  of  a  Spaniard.  My  Lords,  the  English  are 
a  candid,  an  ingenuous  people ;  the  Spaniards  are  as  mean  and  crafty 
as  they  are  proud  and  insolent.  The  integrity  of  the  English  mer- 
chant, the  generous  spirit  of  our  naval  and  military  ofiicers,  would  be 
degraded  by  a  compari.son  with  their  merchants  or  oflBcers.  With 
their  ministers  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  negociate,  and  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  candor  or  dignity  in  their  proceedings ;  nothing 
but  low  cunning,  trick,  and  artifice.  After  long  experience  of  their 
want  of  candor  and  good  faith,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  talk  to 
them  in  a  peremptory,  decisive  tone.  On  this  principle  I  submitted 
my  advice  to  a  trembling  council  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  a 
war  with  Spain.  Your  Lordships  well  know  what  were  the  conse- 
quences of  not  following  that  advice.  Since,  however,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  me,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  negociate  with  the 
Court  of  Spain,  I  should  have  conceived  that  the  great  and  single 
object  of  such  a  negociation  would  have  been,  to  obtain  complete  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  injury  done  to  the  Crown  and  people  of  England. 
But,  if  I  understand  the  noble  Lord,  the  only  object  of  the  present 
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negociation  is  to  find  a  salvo  for  the  punctilious  honor  of  the  Spa-   CHAP. 

.  .  .  .  XXIV. 

niards.  The  absurdity  of  such  an  idea  is  of  itself  insupportable.  But,  1770. 
my  Lords,  I  object  to  our  negociating  at  all,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances.  We  are  not  in  that  situation  in  which  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  is  permitted  to  negociate.  A  foreign  power  has  forcibly 
robbed  his  Majesty  of  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Is  the  island  restored  ? 
Are  you  replaced  in  statu  quo  ?  If  that  had  been  done,  it  might  then 
perhaps  have  been  justifiable  to  treat  with  the  aggressor  upon  the 
satisfaction  he  ought  to  make  for  the  insult  offered  t(3  the  Crown 
of  England.  But  will  you  descend  so  low  ?  will  you  so  shame- 
fully betray  the  King's  honor,  as  to  make  it  matter  of  negociation 
whether  his  Majesty's  possessions  shall  be  restored  to  him  or  not  ? 
I  doubt  not,  my  Lords,  that  there  are  some  important  mysteries 
in  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  which,  whenever  they  are  explained, 
will  account  for  the  profound  silence  now  observed  by  the  King's 
servants.  The  time  will  come,  my  Lords,  when  they  shall  be 
dragged  from  their  concealments.  There  are  some  questions  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  answered.  The  ministry,  I  find,  without 
declaring  themselves  explicitly,  have  taken  pains  to  possess  the 
public  with  an  opinion,  that  the  Spanish  court  have  constantly  dis- 
avowed the  proceedings  of  their  governor ;  and  some  persons,  I  see, 
have  been  shameless  and  daring  enough  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
support  and  countenance  this  opinion  in  his  speech  from  the  throne. 
Certainly,  my  Lords,  there  never  was  a  more  odious,  a  more  infamous 
falsehood  imposed  on  a  great  nation — it  degrades  the  King's  honor — 
it  is  an  insult  to  Parliament.  His  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  con- 
firm and  give  currency  to  an  absolute  falsehood.  I  beg  your  Lord- 
ships' attention,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  understood,  when  I  repeat,  that 
the  court  of  Spain's  having  disavowed  the  act  of  their  governor  is  an 
absolute,  a  palpable  falsehood.  Let  me  ask,  my  Lords,  when  the 
first  communication  was  made  by  the  Court  of  Madrid  of  their  being- 
apprised  of  their  taking  Falkland's  Islands,  was  it  accompanied  with 
an  offer  of  instant  restitution,  of  immediate  satisfaction,  and  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  Spanish  governor  ?     If  it  was  not,  they  have  adopted 
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CHAP,  the  act  as  their  own,  and  the  very  mention  of  a  disavowal  is  an  im- 
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1770.  pudent  insult  offered  to  the  King's  dignity.  The  King  of  Spain  dis- 
owns  the  thief,  M'hile  he  leaves  him  unpunished,  and  profits  by  the 
theft ;  in  vulgar  English,  he  is  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  accordingly. 

"  If  your  Lordships  will  look  back  to  a  period  of  tiic  English 
history,  in  which  the  circumstances  are  reversed,  in  which  the  Spa- 
niards were  the  complainants,  you  will  see  how  differently  they  suc- 
ceeded :  you  will  see  one  of  the  ablest  men,  one  of  the  bra\  est  oflicers 
whom  this  or  any  other  country  ever  produced,  (it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,)  sacrificed  by  the  mean- 
est prince  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  to  the  vindictive  jealousy  of 
that  haughty  court.  James  the  First  was  base  enough,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Gondomar,  to  suffer  a  sentence  against  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
for  another  supposed  offence,  to  be  carried  into  execution  almost 
twelve  years  after  it  had  been  passed.  This  was  the  pretence.  His 
real  crime  was,  that  he  had  mortally  offended  the  Spaniards,  whilst 
lie  acted  by  the  King's  express  orders,  and  under  his  commission. 

"  My  Lords,  the  pretended  disavowal  by  the  Court  of  Spain  is 
as  ridiculous  as  it  is  false.  If  your  Lordships  want  any  other  proof, 
call  for  your  own  officers  who  were  stationed  at  Falkland's  Island. 
Ask  the  officer  who  commanded  the  garrison  whether,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  the  demand  was  made  in  the  name  of  the 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  ?  Was  the 
island  said  to  belong  to  Don  Francisco  Buccarelli,  or  to  the  King  of 
Spain  ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  been  in  possession  of  these 
islands  since  the  year  1764  or  176.5.  Will  the  ministry  assert,  that 
in  all  that  time,  the  Spanish  court  have  never  once  claimed  them  ? 
that  their  right  to  them  has  never  been  urged,  or  mentioned  to  our 
ministry  ?  If  it  has,  the  act  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
plainly  the  consequence  of  our  refusal  to  acknowledge  and  submit 
to  the  Spanish  claims.  For  five  years  they  negociate ;  when  that 
fails,  they  take  the  island  by  force.  If  that  measure  had  arisen 
out  of  the  general  instructions  constantly  given  to  the  governor  of 
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Buenos  Avres,  why  should  the  execution  of  it  have  been  deferred  so  CHAP. 

•^  ''  XXIV. 

long?  1770. 
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My  Lords,  if  the  falsehood  of  this  pretended  disavowal  had  = 
been  confined  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  I  should  have  admitted  it  with- 
out concern.  I  should  have  been  content  that  they  themselves 
had  left  a  door  open  for  excuse  and  accommodation.  The  King  of 
England's  honor  is  not  touched  till  he  adopts  the  falsehood,  delivers 
it  to  his  Parliament,  and  makes  it  his  own.  I  cannot  quit  this  subject 
without  comparing  the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry  with  that  of  a 
gentleman '  now  no  more.  The  occasions  were  similar. — The  French 
had  taken  a  little  island  from  us  called  Turk's  Island.  The  minister, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  took  the  business  upon  himself,  but 
he  did  not  negociate :  he  sent  for  the  French  Ambassador  and  made 
a  peremptory  demand.  A  courier  was  despatched  to  Paris,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  days  with  orders  for  instant  restitution,  not  only  of 
the  island  but  of  every  thing  that  the  English  subjects  had  lost '. 


'  Mr.  George  GrenviUe. 

'  The  state  of  the  fact  was  as  follows  '.—In  the  year  1764,  when  intelligence  arrived  in  Eng- 
land that  the  French  had  seized  Turk's  Island,  a  debate  arose  in  the  British  Council  upon  the 
measures  necessary  to  be  taken  with  France  upon  that  occasion.  The  whole  Council,  with  one 
exception,  advised  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  Court,  under  the  apprehension  that  more 
decided  measures  might  precipitate  us  into  a  war.  The  one  who  ventured  to  differ  from  all  the 
rest  was  the  Right  Hon.  George  Grenville.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  a  spirited  conduct  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  the  peace :  he  argued  that  France,  who  was  unable  to  continue  the 
late  war,  was  equally  incapable  of  beginning  another :  he  contended  that  if  we  did  not  imme- 
diately shew  a  spirited  and  warm  resentment  of  her  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  she  would 
certainly  repeat  her  insults,  and  accompany  them  with  language  that  her  pride  would  oblige  her 
to  support,  and  thus  silence  or  tameness  on  our  side  would  infallibly  lead  to  a  rupture.  Upon 
this,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  (Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Sandwich,)  committed  the  whole  ne- 
gociation  to  Mr.  Grenville.  He  accordingly  sent  for  Count  Guerchy,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
the  British  Court.  In  a  short  conversation  which  immediately  ensued  upon  the  subject,  Mr. 
Grenville  told  the  Ambassador  in  plain  terms,  that  the  French  forces  which  had  invaded  and 
seized  Turk's  Island  must  immediately  depart,  and  restore  it  to  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
English.  The  Ambassador,  in  excusing  the  conduct  of  his  Court,  said,  that  the  King,  his 
master,  had  claims  upon  the  island,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  negociation  upon 
tiiem.  To  which  the  English  Minister  peremptorily  answered,  •'  whatever  claims  you  have,  set 
them  up,  we  will  hear  them.     But  first,  the  island  must  and  shall  be  restored.     We  will  not 
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CHAP.  «  Such,  then,  mv  Lords,  are  the  circumstances  of  our  difference 

XXIV.  ..... 

1770.    with  Spain ;  and,  in  this  situation,  we  are  told  that  a  negociation  has 

^"^^^^^^  been  entered  into,  that  this  negociation,  which  must  have  commenced 
nearly  three  months  ago,  is  still  depending,  and  that  any  insight  into 
the  actual  state  of  it  will  impede  the  conclusion.  My  Lords,  I  am 
not,  for  my  own  part,  very  anxious  to  draw  from  the  ministry  the  in- 
formation which  they  take  so  much  care  to  conceal  from  us.  I  very  well 
know  where  this  honorable  negociation  will  end,  where  it  must  end.  We 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  patch  up  an  accommodation  for  the  present, 
but  we  shall  have  a  Spanish  war  in  six  months.  Some  of  your  Lord- 
ships may,  perhaps,  remember  the  convention.  For  several  successive 
years  our  merchants  had  been  plundered — no  protection  given  them 
— no  redress  obtained  for  them; — during  all  that  time  we  were  con- 
tented to  complain  and  to  negociate  ; — the  Court  of  Madrid  were  then 
as  ready  to  disown  their  officers,  and  as  unwilling  to  punish  them 
as  they  are  at  present.  Whatever  violence  happened  was  always  laid 
to  the  charge  of  one  or  other  of  their  West  India  Governors.  To-day 
it  was  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  to-morrow  of  Porto  Rico,  Carthagena, 
or  Porto  Bcllo.  If  in  a  particular  instance,  redress  was  promised, 
how  was  that  promise  kept  ?  The  merchant  who  had  been  robbed  of 
his  property  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to  get  it,  if  he  could,  out  of 

hear  of  any  claims  or  negociation  while  the  island  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  King.  It  is 
preposterous  to  seize  the  island,  and  then  talk  of  a  negociation  about  claims.  When  the  island 
is  restored  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  a  single  word  about  claims  be 
heard  or  admitted."  He  concluded  in  a  firm  and  determined  manner  to  this  effect,  "  Sir,  I  will 
wait  nine  days  for  your  answer,  in  which  time  you  may  send  and  receive  advice  from  your 
Court,  whether  the  King  will  immediately  order  his  forces  to  evacuate  Turk's  Island,  and  restore 
it  to  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  English  or  not :  and  if  I  do  not  receive  your  answer  at 
the  end  of  nine  days,  the  fleet  that  is  now  lying  at  Portsmouth  shall  sail  directly  to  the  island 
and  reinstate  it  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.''  The  Ambassador  took  his  leave, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  shew  the  British  Minister  the  despatches  he  had  prepared  upon  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Grenville  gave  him  leave  to  insert  the  conversation  that  had  passed  between 
them.  On  the  sixth  day,  a  copy  of  the  orders  signed  by  the  French  King,  to  restore  the 
island  to  the  English,  arrived  in  London. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  measure,  and  the  success  of  it,  adopted  by  the  same  Minister  towards 
the  Spaniards,  who  had  driven  our  settlers  from  Honduras. 
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an  empty  chest.     At  last  the  convention  was  made  ;  but,   though   cHAP. 

.      .  •  •  XXIV 

approved  by  a  majority  of  both  Houses,  was  received  by  the  nation    j^^q  ' 
with   universal   discontent  ^     I   myself  heard   that  wise   man    (Sir  = 

Robert  Walpole)  say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'Tis  true  we  have 
got  a  convention  and  a  vote  of  Parliament;  but  what  signifies  it,  we 
shall  have  a  Spanish  war  upon  the  back  of  our  convention. — Here, 
my  Lords,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  very  striking  observation  made 
to  me  by  a  noble  Lord  ''  since  dead.  His  abilities  did  honor  to  this 
House  and  to  this  nation.  In  the  upper  departments  of  government  | 
he  had  not  his  equal ;  and  I  feel  a  pride  in  declaring,  that  to  his  | 
patronage,  to  his  friendship,  and  instruction,  I  owe  whatever  I  am. —  I 
This  great  man  has  often  observed  to  me  that,  in  all  the  negociations 
which  preceded  the  convention,  our  ministers  never  found  out  that 
there  was  no  ground  or  subject  for  any  negociation.  That  the 
Spaniards  had  not  a  right  to  search  our  ships,  and  when  they  at- 
tempted to  regulate  that  right  by  treaty,  they  were  regulating  a  thing 
which  did  not  exist.  This  I  take  to  be  something  like  the  case  of  the 
ministry.  The  Spaniards  have  seized  an  island  to  which  they  have  no 
right,  and  his  Majesty's  servants  make  it  matter  of  negociation,  whether 
his  dominions  shall  be  restored  to  him  or  not. 

"  From  what  I  have  said,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  will 
be  understood  by  many  Lords,  and  given  out  to  the  public,  that  I  am 
for  hurrying  the  nation,  at  all  events,  into  a  war  with  Spain.  My 
Lords,  I  disclaim  such  counsels,  and  I  beg  that  this  declaration  may 
be  remembered — Let  us  have  peace,  my  Lords,  but  let  it  be  honorable, 
let  it  be  secure.  A  patched-up  peace  will  not  do.  It  will  not  satisfy 
the  nation,  though  it  may  be  approved  of  by  Parliament.  I  distin- 
guish widely  between  a  solid  peace  and  the  disgraceful  expedients  by 
which  a  war  may  be  deferred,  but  cannot  be  avoided.  I  am  as  tender 
of  the  effusion  of  human  blood  as  the  noble  Lord  who  dwelt  so  long 

s  See  the  speech  of  his  Lordship  (then  Mr.  Pitt)  upon  the  Spanish  convention,  dehvered 
thirty  years  before  this  time.     VoL  L  Chap.  2. 
''  Lord  Granville. 
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CHAP,  upon  the  miseries  of  war.  If  the  bloody  politics  of  some  noble  Lords 
^^!^q'  had  been  followed,  England,  and  every  quarter  of  his  Majesty's  do- 
minions would  have  been  glutted  with  blood — the  blood  of  our  own 
countrymen. 

"  My  Lords,  I  have  better  reasons,  perhaps,  than  many  of  your 
Lordships  for  desiring  peace  upon  the  terms  I  have  described.  I  know 
the  strength  and  preparation  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ;  I  know  the 
defenceless,  unprepared  condition  of  this  country.  I  know  not  by 
what  mismanagement  we  are  reduced  to  this  situation  ;  and  when  I 
consider,  who  are  the  men  by  whom  a  war,  in  the  outset  at  least,  must 
be  conducted,  can  I  but  wish  for  peace  ? — Let  them  not  screen  them- 
selves behind  the  want  of  intelligence — they  had  intelligence :  I  know 
they  had.  If  they  had  not,  they  are  criminal ;  and  their  excuse  is 
their  crime. — But  I  will  tell  these  young  ministers  the  true  source  of 
intelligence.  It  is  sagacity.  Sagacity  to  compare  causes  and  effects ; 
to  judge  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  discern  the  future  by  a 
careful  review  of  the  past. — Oliver  Cromwell,  who  astonished  mankind 
by  his  intelligence,  did  not  derive  it  from  spies  in  the  cabinet  of  every 
Prince  in  Europe :  he  drew  it  from  the  cabinet  of  his  own  sagacious 
mind.  He  observed  facts  and  traced  them  forward  to  their  conse- 
quences. From  what  was,  he  concluded  what  must  be,  and  he  never 
w  as  deceived.  In  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  I  think  it  would  be 
treachery  to  the  nation  to  conceal  from  them  their  real  circumstances; 
and  with  respect  to  a  foreign  enemy,  I  know  that  all  concealments  are 
vain  and  useless.  They  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  actual  force 
and  weakness  of  this  country,  as  any  of  the  King's  servants, — This  is 
no  time  for  silence,  or  reserve.  I  charge  the  ministers  with  the  highest 
crimes  that  men  in  their  stations  can  be  guilty  of.  I  charge  them 
with  having  destroyed  all  content  and  unanimity  at  home,  b}^  a  series 
of  oppressive,  unconstitutional  measures ;  and  with  having  betrayed, 
and  delivered  up  the  nation  defenceless  to  a  foreign  enemy. 

"  Their  utmost  vigour  has  reached  no  farther  than  to  a  fruitless, 
protracted  negociation.  When  they  should  have  acted,  they  have 
contented  themselves  with  talking  about  it,  Goddess,  and  about  it — If 
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we  do  not  stand  forth,  and  do  our  duty  in  the  present  crisis,  the  na-  CHAP, 
tion  is  irretrievably  undone.  I  despise  the  httle  poUcy  of  conceal-  j^^q  ' 
ments.  You  ought  to  know  the  whole  of  your  situation.  If  the  in- 
formation  be  new  to  the  ministry,  let  them  take  care  to  profit  by  it. 
I  mean  to  rouse,  to  alarm  the  whole  nation — to  rouse  the  ministry,  if 
possible,  who  seem  awake  to  nothing  but  the  preservation  of  their 
places — to  awaken  the  King. 

"  Early  in  the  last  spring,  a  motion  was  made  in  Parliament,  for 
enquiring  into  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  an  augmentation  of  six  thou- 
sand seamen  was  offered  to  the  ministry.  They  refused  to  give  us 
any  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  Navy,  and  rejected  the  augmen- 
tation. Early  in  June  they  received  advice  of  a  commencement  of 
hostilities  by  a  Spanish  armament,  which  had  warned  the  King's  gar- 
rison to  quit  an  island  belonging  to  his  Majesty.  From  that  time  to 
the  12th  September,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  they  lay  dormant. 
Not  a  man  was  raised,  not  a  single  ship  put  into  commission.  From 
the  12th  September,  when  they  heard  of  the  first  blow  being  actually 
struck,  we  are  to  date  the  beginning  of  their  preparations  for  defence. 
Let  us  now  enquire,  my  Lords,  what  expedition  they  have  used,  what 
vigour  they  have  exerted.  We  have  heard  wonders  of  the  diligence 
employed  in  impressing,  of  the  large  bounties  offered,  and  the  number 
of  ships  put  into  commission.  These  have  been,  for  some  time  past, 
the  constant  topics  of  ministerial  boast  and  triumph.  Without  re- 
garding the  description,  let  us  look  to  the  substance.  I  tell  your  Lord- 
ships that,  with  all  this  vigour  and  expedition,  they  have  not,  in  a 
period  of  considerably  more  than  two  months,  raised  ten  thousand 
seamen,  I  mention  that  number,  meaning  to  speak  largely,  though 
in  my  own  breast,  I  am  convinced  that  the  number  does  not  exceed 
eight  thousand.  But  it  is  said  they  have  ordered  forty  ships  of  the 
line  into  commission.  My  Lords,  upon  this  subject  I  can  speak  with 
knowledge — I  have  been  conversant  in  these  matters,  and  draw  my  ^ 

information  from  the  greatest  and  most  respectable  naval  authority  -     <^j-^1»^<^ 

that  ever  existed  in  this  country — I  mean  the  late  Lord  Anson,     The 
merits  of  that  great  man  are  not  so  universally  known,  nor  his  memory 
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CHAP.  SO  warmly  respected  as  he  deserved.     To  his  wisdom,  to  his  experi- 

j^r^Q  ■  ence,  and  care,  (and  I  speak  it  with  pleasure,)  the  nation  owes  the  glo- 

===  rious  naval  successes  of  the  last  war.     The  state  of  facts  laid  before 

Parliament  in  the  year  1756  so  entirely  convinced  me  of  the  injustice 

done  to  his  character,  that  in  spite  of  the  popular    clamors    raised 

against  him,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  complaints  of  the  merchants, 

I  and  of  the  whole  city,  (whose  favor  I  am  supposed  to  court  upon  all 
occasions,)  I  replaced  him  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  had  resolution  enough  to  do  so.  Instructed  by  this  great 
seaman,  I  do  affirm  that  forty  ships  of  the  line,  with  their  necessary 
attendant  frigates,  to  be  properly  manned,  require  forty  thousand  sea- 
men. If  your  Lordships  are  surprised  at  this  assertion,  you  will  be 
more  so,  when  I  assure  you,  that  in  the  last  war,  this  country  main- 
tained 85,000  seamen,  and  employed  them  all.  Now,  my  Lords,  the 
peace  establishment  of  your  navy,  supposing  it  complete  and  effective, 
(which  by  the  by  ought  to  be  known,)  is  sixteen  thousand  men.  Add 
to  these  the  number  newly  raised,  and  you  have  about  twenty-five 
thousand  men  to  man  your  fleet.  I  shall  come  presently  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  force,  such  as  it  is,  and  compare  it  with  the  services, 
which  I  know  are  indispensable.  But  first,  my  Lords,  let  us  have 
done  with  the  boasted  vigour  of  the  ministry.  Let  us  hear  no  more 
of  their  activity.  If  your  Lordships  will  recal  to  your  minds  the  state 
of  this  country  when  Mahon  was  taken,  and  compare  what  was  done 
by  government  at  that  time,  with  the  efforts  now  made  in  very  similar 
circumstances,  you  will  be  able  to  determine  what  praise  is  due  to 
the  vigorous  operations  of  the  present  ministry.  Upon  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  invasion  of  Minorca,  a  great  fleet  was  equipped,  and 
sent  out ;  and  near  double  the  number  of  seamen  collected  in  half  the 
time  taken  to  fit  out  the  present  force,  which  pitiful  as  it  is,  is  not  yet, 
if  the  occasion  were  ever  so  pressing,  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea. 
Consult  the  returns,  which  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  year 
1756.  I  was  one  of  those  who  urged  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry.  That  ministry,  my  Lords,  in  the  midst 
of  universal  censure  and  reproach,  had  honor  and  virtue  enough  to 
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promote  the  enquiry  themselves.     They  scorned  to  evade  it  by  the   CHAP, 
mean  expedient  of  putting  a  previous  question.     Upon  the  strictest    1770.' 
enquiry  it  appeared,  that  the  dihgence  they  had  used  in   sending  a  "=^"^^"^ 
squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  their  other  naval  preparations, 
was  beyond  all  example '. 

"  My  Lords,  the  subject  on  which  I  am  speaking  seems  to  call 
upon  me,  and  I  willingly  take  this  occasion  to  declare  my  opinion 
upon  a  question,  on  which  much  wicked  pains  have  been  employed 
to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  distress  Government. — 
My  opinion  may  not  be  very  popular ;  neither  am  I  running  the  race 
of  popularity.  I  am  myself  clearly  convinced,  and  I  believe  every 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  English  navy  will  acknowledge,  that 
without  impressing  it  is  impossible  to  equip  a  respectable  fleet  within 
the  time  in  which  such  armaments  are  usually  wanted.  If  this  fact 
be  admitted,  and  if  the  necessity  of  arming  upon  a  sudden  emergency 
should  appear  incontrovertible,  what  shall  we  think  of  those  men, 
who,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  would  stop  the  great  defence  of  their 
country.  Upon  whatever  principle  they  may  act,  the  act  itself  is 
more  than  faction — it  is  labouring  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  the 
community,  I  wholly  condemn  their  conduct,  and  am  ready  to  sup- 
port any  motion  that  may  be  made  for  bringing  those  aldermen, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  Admiralty  war- 
rants, to  the  bar  of  this  House.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  rest  my  opinion 
merely  upon  necessity.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  power  of  impressing 
is  founded  upon  uninterrupted  usage.  It  is  the  consuetudo  regni, 
and  part  of  the  common-law  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  When  I  con- 
demn the  proceedings  of  some  persons  upon  this  occasion,  let  me  do 
justice  to  a  man,  whose  character  and  conduct  have  been  infamously 
traduced ;  I  mean  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Trecothick.  In  the 
midst  of  reproach  and  clamor,  he   had  firmness  enough  to  persevere 


■  The  strongest  minds  are  sometimes  warped  by  their  feelings. — I  must  own  that  I  think 
Lord  Chatham's  prejudices  influenced  him  in  making  this  declaration.  The  subject  is  consi- 
dered in  vol.  i.  Chap.  X. 

VOL.  II.  F  f 
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CHAP,  in  doing  his  duty.     I  do  not  know  in  office  a  more  upright  magis- 
1770.'  trate,  nor  in  private  life  a  worthier  man. 

"  Permit  me  now,  my  Lords,  to  state  to  your  Lordships  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  service  which  must  be  provided  for,  and  to 
compare  them  with  our  apparent  resources.  A  due  attention  to,  and 
provision  for,  these  services,  is  prudence  in  time  of  peace  ;  in  war  it  is 
necessity.  Preventive  pohcy,  my  Lords,  which  obviates  or  avoids  the 
injury,  is  far  preferable  to  that  vindictive  policy,  which  aims  at  repa- 
ration, or  has  no  object  but  revenge.  The  precaution  that  meets  the 
disorder  is  cheap  and  easy ;  the  remedy  which  follows  it,  bloody  and 
expensive.  The  first  great  and  acknowledged  object  of  national  de- 
fence, in  this  country,  is  to  maintain  such  a  superior  naval  force  at 
home,  that  even  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  may  never  be 
masters  of  the  Channel.  If  that  should  ever  happen,  what  is  there 
to  hinder  their  landing  in  Ireland,  or  even  upon  our  own  coast  ?  They 
have  often  made  the  attempt :  in  King  William's  time  it  succeeded. 
King  James  embarked  on  board  a  French  fleet,  and  landed  with  a 
French  army  in  Ireland.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  were  masters 
of  the  Channel,  and  continued  so  until  their  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Russel.  As  to  the  probable  consequences  of  a  foreign  army 
landing  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  I  shall  ofter  your  Lordships 
my  opinion  when  I  speak  of  the  actual  condition  of  our  standing 
army. 

"  The  second  naval  object  with  an  English  minister  should  be 
to  maintain  at  all  times  a  powerful  western  squadron.  In  the  pro- 
foundest  peace  it  should  be  respectable ;  in  war  it  should  be  formi- 
dable. Without  it,  the  colonies,  the  commerce,  the  navigation  of 
Great  Britain,  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  While  I 
had  the  honor  of  acting  with  Lord  Anson,  that  able  officer  never 
ceased  to  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  servants  the  ne- 
cessity of  constantly  maintaining  a  strong  western  squadron ;  and  I 
must  vouch  for  him,  that  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  marine  it 
was  never  neglected. 

"  The  third  object  indispensable,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  our  navy,  is  to  maintain  such  a  force  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  CHAP. 

.  XXTV 

as  may  be  sufficient  to  cover  that  garrison,  to  watch  the  motions  of  "1770. 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Minorca.  ===== 
The  ministry  will  not  betray  such  want  of  information  as  to  dispute 
the  truth  of  any  of  these  propositions.  But  how  will  your  Lordships 
be  astonished,  when  I  inform  you  in  what  manner  they  have  provided 
for  these  great,  these  essential  objects  !  As  to  the  first,  I  mean  the 
defence  of  the  Channel,  I  take  upon  myself  to  affirm  to  your  Lord- 
ships, that,  at  this  hour,  (and  I  beg  that  the  date  may  be  taken  down 
and  observed,)  we  cannot  send  out  eleven  ships  of  the  line  so  manned 
and  equipped  that  any  officer  of  rank  and  credit  in  the  service  shall 
accept  of  the  command  and  stake  his  reputation  upon  it.  We  have 
one  ship  of  the  line  at  Jamaica,  one  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  one 
at  Gibraltar ;  yet,  at  this  very  moment,  for  aught  the  ministry  know, 
both  Jamaica  and  Gibraltar  may  be  attacked ;  and  if  they  are  at- 
tacked, (which  God  forbid,)  they  must  fall.  Nothing  can  prevent  it 
but  the  appearance  of  a  superior  squadron.  It  is  true  that,  some  two 
months  ago,  four  ships  of  the  line  were  ordered  from  Portsmouth, 
and  one  from  Plymouth,  to  carry  a  relief  from  Ireland  to  Gibraltar, 
These  ships,  my  Lords,  a  week  ago  were  still  in  port.  If,  upon  their 
arrival  at  Gibraltar,  they  should  find  the  Bay  possessed  by  a  superior 
squadron,  the  relief  cannot  be  landed ;  and  if  it  could  be  landed,  of 
what  force  do  your  Lordships  think  it  consists  ?  Two  regiments,  of 
four  hundred  men  each,  at  a  time  like  this,  are  sent  to  secure  a  place 
of  such  importance  as  Gibraltar  !  a  place  which  it  is  universally  agreed 
cannot  hold  against  a  vigorous  attack  from  the  sea,  if  once  the  enemy 
should  be  so  far  masters  of  the  Bay  as  to  make  good  a  landing  even 
with  a  moderate  force.  The  indispensable  service  of  the  lines  requires 
at  least  four  thousand  men.  The  present  garrison  consists  of  about 
two  thousand  three  hundred  ;  so  that,  if  the  relief  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  on  shore,  they  will  want  eight  hundred  men  of  their 
necessary  complement. 

"  Let  us  now,  my  Lords,  turn  our  eyes  homewards.     When  the 
defence  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  is  in  question,  it  is  no  longer  a 

r  f2 
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CHAP,  point  of  honor;  it  is  not  the  security  of  foreign  commerce,  or  foreign 
1770.    possessions ;  we  are  to  contend  for  the  very  being  of  the  state.     I 
have  good  authority  to  assure  your  Lordships  that  the  Spaniards  have 
now  a  fleet  at  Ferrol,  completely  manned  and  ready  to  sail,  which  we 
are  in  no  condition  to  meet.     We  could  not  this  day  send  out  eleven 
ships  of  the  line  properly  equipped,  and  to-morrow  the  enemy  may  be 
masters  of  the  channel.     It  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  consequences 
of  these  facts  upon  your  Lordships'  minds.    If  the  enemy  were  to  land 
in  full  force,  either  upon  this  coast  or  in  Ireland,  where  is  your  army  ? 
where  is  your  defence  ?     My  Lords,  if  the  House  of  Bourbon  make  a 
wise  and  vigorous  use  of  the  actual  advantages  they  have  over  us,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  on  this  day  month  we  may  not  be  a  na- 
tion.    What  military  force  can   the  ministry  shew  to  answer   any 
sudden  demand  ?     I  do  not  speak  of  foreign  expeditions  or  offensive 
operations.     I   speak  of  the  interior  defence  of  Ireland,  and  of  this 
country.     You  have   a  nominal  army  of  seventy  battalions,  besides 
guards  and  cavalry.      But  what  is  the  establishment  of  these  batta- 
lions ?     Supposing    they   were    complete   to    the   numbers   allowed, 
(which  I  know  they  are  not,)  each  regiment  would  consist  of  some- 
thing less  than  four  hundred  men,  rank  and  file.     Are  these  bat- 
talions complete  ?     Have  any  orders  been  given  for  an  augmentation, 
or  do  the  ministry  mean  to  continue  them  upon  their  present  low  es- 
tablishment ?     When  America,  the  West  Indies,  Gibraltar,  and  Mi- 
norca are  taken  care  of,  consider,  my  Lords,  what  part  of  this  army 
will  remain  to  defend  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  ?     This  subject,  my 
Lords,   leads  me  to  considerations  of  foreign  policy  and  foreign  alli- 
ance.    It  is  more  connected  with  them  than  your  Lordships  may  at 
first  imagine.     When  I  compare  the  numbers  of  our  people,  estimated 
highly   at   seven  millions,  with  the  population  of  France  and  Spain, 
usually  computed  at  twenty-five  millions,  I  see  a  clear  self-evident 
impossibility  for  this  country  to  contend  with  the  united  power  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  merely  upon  the  strength  of  its  own  resources. 
They  who   talk  of  confining  a  great  war  to  naval  operations  only, 
speak  without  knowledge  or  experience.     We  can  no  more  command 
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the  disposition  than  the  events  of  a  war.     Wherever  we  are  attacked,  CHAP. 

XXIV 

there  we  must  defend.  1770. 

"  I  have  been  much  abused,  my  Lords,  for  supporting  a  war, 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  call  my  German  war.  But  I  can 
affirm,  with  a  clear  conscience,  that  that  abuse  has  been  thrown  upon 
me  by  men,  who  were  either  unacquainted  with  facts,  or  had  an  in- 
terest in  misrepresenting  them.  I  shall  speak  plainly  and  frankly  to 
your  Lordships  upon  this,  as  I  do  upon  every  occasion.  That  I  did  in  i 
Parliament  oppose,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  our  engaging  in  a 
German  war,  is  most  true ;  and  if  the  same  circumstance  were  to 
recur,  I  would  act  the  same  part,  and  oppose  it  again.  But  when  I 
was  called  upon  to  take  a  share  in  the  administration,  that  measure  was 
already  decided.  Before  I  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  the  first 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia  was  signed,  and  not  only  ratified  by 
the  Crown,  but  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  a  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  a  weight  fastened  upon  my  neck. 
By  that  treaty,  the  honor  of  the  Crown  and  the  honor  of  our  nation 
were  equally  engaged.  How  I  could  recede  from  such  an  engage- 
ment ;  how  I  could  advise  the  Crown  to  desert  a  great  prince  in  the 
midst  of  those  difficulties,  in  which  a  reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of 
this  country  had  contributed  to  involve  him,  are  questions  I  wiUingly  | 
submit  to  your  Lordships'  candor.  That  wonderful  man  might,  per- 
haps,  have  extricated  himself  from  his  difficulties  without  our  assist-  I 
ance.  He  has  talents,  which,  in  every  thing  that  touches  the  human 
capacity,  do  honor  to  tlie  human  mind.  But  how  would  England 
have  supported  that  reputation  of  credit  and  good  faith,  by  which  we 
have  been  distinguished  in  Europe  ?  What  other  foreign  power 
would  have  sought  our  friendship  ?  What  other  foreign  power  would 
have  accepted  of  an  alliance  with  us  ''? 

"  But,  my  Lords,  though  I  wholly  condemn   our  entering  into 
any  engagements  which  tend  to  involve  us  in  a  continental  war,  I  do 


''  These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  defended  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  in  the  year  1757,  see 
chapter  XI. 
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CHAP,  not  admit  that  alliances  with  some  of  the  German  princes  are  either 

XXIV  . 

'i770.'  detrimental  or  useless.  They  may  be,  my  Lords,  not  only  useful,  but 
=====  necessary.  I  hope,  indeed,  I  shall  never  see  an  army  of  foreign  aux- 
iliaries in  Great  Britain  ;  we  do  not  want  it.  If  our  people  are 
united ;  if  they  are  attached  to  the  King  and  place  a  confidence 
in  his  government,  we  have  an  internal  strength  sufficient  to  repel  any 
foreign  invasion.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  my  Lords,  I  am  not  of  the 
same  opinion.  If  a  powerful  foreign  army  were  landed  in  that  king- 
dom, with  arms  ready  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, I  declare  freely  to  your  Lordships,  that  I  should  heartily  wish  it 
were  possible  to  collect  twenty  thousand  German  protestants,  whether 
from  Hesse,  or  Brunswick,  or  Wolfenbuttle,  or  even  the  unpopular  Ha- 
noverian, and  land  them  in  Ireland.  I  wish  it,  my  Lords,  because  I  am 
convinced,  that,  whenever  the  case  happens,  we  shall  have  no  English 
army  to  spare. 

"  I  have  taken  a  wide  circuit,  my  Lords;  and  trespassed,  I  fear, 
too  long  upon  your  Lordships'  patience.  Yet  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out endeavouring  to  bring  home  your  thoughts  to  an  object  more 
immediately  interesting  to  us  than  any  I  ha^  e  yet  considered ;  I 
mean  the  internal  condition  of  this  country.  We  may  look  abroad 
for  wealth,  or  triumphs,  or  luxury ;  but  England,  my  Lords,  is  the 
main  stay,  the  last  resort  of  the  whole  empire.  To  this  point  every 
scheme  of  policy,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  should  ultimately 
refer.  Have  any  measures  been  taken  to  satisfy  or  to  unite  the  people  ? 
Are  the  grievances  they  have  so  long  complained  of  removed  ?  or  do 
they  stand  not  only  unredressed,  but  aggravated  ?  Is  the  right  of 
free  election  restored  to  the  elective  body?  My  Lords,  I  myself  am 
one  of  the  people.  I  esteem  that  security  and  independence,  m  hich 
is  the  original  birthright  of  an  Englishman,  far  beyond  the  privileges, 
however  splendid,  which  are  annexed  to  the  peerage.  I  myself  am 
by  birth  an  English  elector,  and  join  with  the  freeholders  of  England 
as  in  a  common  cause.  Believe  me,  my  Lords,  we  mistake  our  real 
interests  as  much  as  our  duty,  when  we  separate  ourselves  from  the 
mass  of  the  people.     Can  it  be  expected  that  Englishmen  will  unite 
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heartily  in  defence  of  a  government,  by  which  they  feel  themselves  CHAP, 
insulted  and  oppressed  ?     Restore  them  to  their  rights ;  that  is  the    5770/ 
true  way  to  make  them  unanimous.     It  is  not  a  ceremonious  recom-  =----= 
mendation  from  the  throne,  that  can  bring  back  peace  and  harmony 
to  a  discontented  people.     That  insipid  annual  opiate  has  been  ad- 
ministered so  long,  that  it  has  lost  its  effect.     Something  substantial, 
something  effectual  must  be  done. 

"  The  public  credit  of  the  nation  stands  next  in  degree  to  the 
rights  of  the  constitution  ;  it  calls  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  Par- 
liament. There  is  a  set  of  men,  my  Lords,  in  the  City  of  London, 
who  are  known  to  live  in  riot  and  luxury,  upon  the  plunder  of  the 
ignorant,  the  innocent,  the  helpless — upon  that  part  of  the  community 
which  stands  most  in  need  of,  and  best  deserves  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  legislature.  To  me,  my  Lords,  whether  they  be  miserable 
jobbers  of  'Change-alley,  or  the  lofty  Asiatic  plunderers  of  Leadenhall- 
street,  they  are  all  equally  detestable.  I  care  but  little  whether  a  man 
walks  on  foot,  or  is  drawn  by  eight  horses  or  six  horses ;  if  his  luxury 
be  supported  by  the  plunder  of  his  country,  I  despise  and  detest  him. 
My  Lords,  while  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  his  Majesty,  I  never 
ventured  to  look  at  the  Treasury  but  at  a  distance ;  it  is  a  business  I 
am  unfit  for,  and  to  which  I  never  could  have  submitted.  The  little 
I  know  of  it  has  not  served  to  raise  my  opinion  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  the  monied  interest ;  I  mean  that  blood-sucker,  that  muckworm, 
which  calls  itself  the  friend  of  government — that  pretends  to  serve 
this  or  that  administration,  and  may  be  purchased,  on  the  same  terms, 
by  any  administration — that  advances  money  to  go\'ernment,  and 
takes  special  care  of  its  own  emoluments.  Under  this  description  I 
include  the  whole  race  of  commissaries,  jobbers,  contractors,  clothiers, 
and  remitters.  Yet  I  do  not  deny  that,  even  with  these  creatures 
some  management  may  be  necessary.  I  hope,  my  Lords,  that  nothing 
I  have  said  will  be  understood  to  extend  to  the  honest,  industrious 
tradesman,  who  holds  the  middle  rank,  and  has  given  repeated  proofs 
that  he  prefers  law  and  liberty  to  gold.  I  love  that  class  of  men. 
Much  less  would  I  be  thought  to  reflect  upon  the  fair  merchant,  whose 
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CHAP,  liberal  commerce  is  the  prime  source  of  national  wealth.     I  esteem 
i'77o'   his  occupation  and  respect  his  character. 

^==  «  My  Lords,  if  the  general  representation  which  I  have  had  the 

honor  to  lay  before  you  of  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  has,  in  any 
measure,  engaged  your  attention,  your  Lordships,  I  am  sure,  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  season  calls  for  more  than  common  prudence 
and  vigor  in  the  direction  of  our  councils.  The  difficulty  of  the 
crisis  demands  a  wise,  a  firm,  and  a  popular  administration.  The 
dishonorable  traffic  of  places  has  engaged  us  too  long.  Upon  this 
subject,  my  Lords,  I  speak  without  interest  or  enmity.  I  have  no 
personal  objection  to  any  of  the  King's  servants.  I  shall  never  be 
Minister ;  certainly  not  without  full  power  to  cut  away  all  the  rotten 
branches  of  government.  Yet,  unconcerned  as  I  truly  am  for  myself, 
I  cannot  avoid  seeing  some  capital  errors  in  the  distribution  of  the 
royal  favor.  There  are  men,  my  Lords,  who,  if  their  own  services 
were  forgotten,  ought  to  have  an  hereditary  merit  with  the  House  of 
Hanover,  whose  ancestors  stood  forth  in  the  day  of  trouble,  opposed 
their  persons  and  fortunes  to  treachery  and  rebellion,  and  secured  to 
his  Majesty's  family  this  splendid  power  of  rewarding.  There  are 
other  men,  my  Lords,  (looking  sternly  at  Lord  Mansfield,)  who,  to 
speak  tenderly  of  them,  were  not  quite  so  forward  in  the  demonstrations 
of  their  zeal  to  the  reigning  family ;  there  was  another  cause,  my 
Lords,  and  a  partiality  to  it,  which  some  persons  had  not,  at  all  times, 
discretion  enough  to  conceal.  I  know  I  shall  be  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  revive  distinctions.  My  Lords,  if  it  were  possible,  I  would 
abolish  all  distinctions.  I  would  not  wish  the  favors  of  the  Crown  to 
flow  invariably  in  one  channel.  But  there  are  some  distinctions  which 
are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong — between  Whig  and  Tory. 

"  When  I  speak  of  an  administration,  such  as  the  necessity  of 
the  season  calls  for,  my  views  are  large  and  comprehensive. — It  must 
be  popular,  that  it  may  begin  with  reputation. — It  must  be  strong 
within  itself,  that  it  may  proceed  with  vigor  and  decision.  An  admi- 
nistration formed  upon  an  exclusive  system  of  family  connexions  or 
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private  friendships,  cannot,  I  am  convinced,  be  long  supported  in  this  CHAP, 
country.     Yet,  my  Lords,  no  man  respects,  or  values  more  than  I  do,     1770' 
that  honorable  connexion  M'hich  arises  from  a  disinterested  concur- '  ' 
rence  in  opinion  upon  public  measures,  or  from  the  sacred  bond  of 
private  friendship  and  esteem.     What  I  mean  is,  that  no  single  man's 
private  friendships  or  connexions,  however  extensive,  are  sufficient  of 
themselves   either   to  form    or   overturn   an    administration. — With 
respect  to  the  ministry,  I  believe,  they  have  fewer  rivals  than  they 
imagine.     No  prudent  man  will  covet  a  situation  so  beset  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger. 

"  I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships  with  but  a  few  words  more. 
His  Majesty  tells  us  in  his  speech,  that  he  will  call  upon  us  for.  our 
advice,  if  it  should  be  necessary  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  affair. 
— It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  or  no  the  ministry  are  serious  in  this 
declaration ;  nor  what  is  meant  by  the  progress  of  an  affair  which 
rests  upon  one  fixed  point.     Hitherto  we  have  not  been  called  upon. 
— But,  though  we  are  not  consulted,  it  is  our  right  and  duty,  as  the 
King's  great  hereditary  council,  to  offer  him  our  advice. — The  papers, 
mentioned  in  the  noble  Duke's  motion,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  just 
and  accurate  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  though 
not  of  the  actual  state  of  their  honorable  negociations.     The  ministry 
too  seem  to  want  advice  upon  some  points,  in  which   their    own 
safety  is  immediately  concerned.     They  are  now  balancing  between  a 
war  which  they  ought  to  have  foreseen,  but  for  which  they  have  made 
no  provision,  and  an  ignominious  compromise. — Let  me  warn  them 
of  their  danger. — If  they  are  forced  into  a  war,  they  stand  it  at  the 
hazard    of  their  heads.     If,   by  an    ignominious    compromise,   they 
should  stain  the  honor   of  the  Crown,  or  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the 
people,  let  them  look  to  their  consciences,  and  consider  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  in  safety." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  ma- 
jority '. 

'  By  65  against  21. 
VOL.  II.  G  g 
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CHAP.  The  suspicion  with  which  Lord  Chatham,  both  as  a  senator  and 
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177Q  ■  a  minister,  seems  ever  to  have  regarded  the  conduct  of  Spain,  must  be 
=====  apparent  to  the  reader.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  animated 
speeches  he  ever  dehvered  in  Parhament  is  that  upon  the  Spanish 
convention.  In  that  speech  are  many  expres.sions  extremely  similar 
to  those  he  employed  thirty  years  afterwards  in  the  one  which  is 
before  us.  In  both  speeches  we  are  struck  by  the  impassioned  lan- 
guage of  a  patriot  burning  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of  his 
country's  dishonor.  Both  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind,  and  display 
the  astonishing  powers  of  the  English  Demosthenes :  but  the  latter 
speech  is  not  to  be  considered  only  as  a  brilliant  specimen  of  elo- 
quence. It  is  the  luminous  and  forcible  statement  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful minister  that  ever  England  possessed  upon  subjects  of  the  most 
vital  importance — the  naval  and  military  establishments  of  the  country. 
Whatever  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  Great 
Britain  within  these  last  fifty  years,  the  subjects  considered  in  this 
speech  must  render  it  an  object  of  consideration  to  present  and  suc- 
ceeding!; statesmen. 

The  circumstances  relative  to  the  farther  negociation  with  the 
court  of  Spain  upon  the  subject  of  the  Falkland  Islands  have  been  so 
amply  detailed  that  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  them "".     I  shall  merely 


■  Annual  Register  for  1771.  Adolphus's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  page  421.  See  also  Dr. 
Johnson's  pamphlet.  In  this  publication  Dr.  Johnson  attacks,  with  more  courage  than  force, 
the  greatest  orator,  and  the  most  popular  writer  of  the  day — Lord  Chatham  and  Junius.  After 
supporting,  at  some  length,  the  conduct  of  administration  with  regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands 
he  alludes  to  Lord  Chatham  in  the  following  unworthy  manner  :  "  This  surely  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  feudal  gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessening  that  splendor  of  character 
which  once  illuminated  the  kingdom,  then  dazzled,  and  afterwards  inflamed  it ;  and  for  whom 
it  will  be  happy  if  the  nation  shall  at  last  dismiss  him  to  nameless  obscurity,  with  that  equipoise 
of  blame  and  praise  which  Comeille  allows  to  Richelieu,  a  man  who,  I  think,  had  much  of  his 
merit,  and  many  of  his  faults. 

"  '  Chacun  parle  a  son  gre  de  ce  grand  cardinal, 
Mais  pour  moi  je  n'en  dirai  rien  ; 
II  m'a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 
II  m'a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien,'  " 
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observe  that  the  repugnance  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  to  involve  himself  cHAP 
in  a  fresh  war  induced  the  King  of  Spain  to  comply  with  the  requisi-  ^^'^  • 
tions  of  the  British  government ;  to  disown  the  conduct  of  Buccarelli,  ===== 
and  to  restore  the  island ".     Had  Louis  supported  the  pretensions  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  entered  into  the  designs  of  his  own  minister 
Choiseul,  the  declaration  of  Lord  Chatham  in  November  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  verified,  and  a  Spanish  war,  within  six  months,  would 
have  ensued. 

"  It  was  however  evacuated,  three  years  afterwards,  by  the  British  forces. 


s 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


1770. 


Lord  Mansfield's  directiom  to  the  Jury  in  the  case  of  Woodfall — Lord  Chatham  makes 
another  Motion  relative  to  the  Middlesex  Election — Animadverts  severely  upon  Lord 
Mansfield — Attack  ofNerva.  upon  Lord  Chatham — Defence  /«/ Phalaris — Tumultuous 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords — Protest  of  certain  Peers  against  the  Negociation 
with  Spain — Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons — Lord  Chatham  continues  to  bring 
fonvard  Motions  regarding  the  Middlesex  Election — He  is  panegyrised  by  Junius — 
His  Speech  upon  the  Bill  for  the  relief  (f  Protestant  Dissenters — His  bodily  Infirmities 
oblige  him  to  withdraw  frotn  Public  Life — His  Domestic  conduct — His  Famili/ — Po- 
etical Livitation  to,  and  Answer  from,  Mr.  Garrick — Lord  Cliatham  sends  his  second 
Son,  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  to  Cambridge — His  Letter  to  his  Son — Death  of 
Lord  Lyttleton — Lord  Chatham's  eldest  Daughter  is  married  to  Lord  Ma/ion. 


CHAP.  The  attention  excited  by  the  letters  of  Junius  were  by  no  means 

Y  Y  V 

j^^q'   confined  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  those  celebrated  productions. 


-  They  gave  rise  to  other  considerations  of  great  national  importance. 
In  tlie  summer  of  the  year  1770,  Woodfall,  the  editor  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  and  Almon,  the  editor  of  the  London  Museum,  were 
respectively  prosecuted,  the  first  for  printing,  the  second  for  repub- 
lishing, the  35th  letter,  addressed  to  the  King.  The  verdict  against 
Woodfall  was,  Guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  onli/.  Two  mo- 
tions were  made  in  this  case  :  the  first  by  the  defendant,  to  stay  the 
entering  up  of  judgment  upon  the  verdict ;  the  second  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  for  entering  a  verdict  according  to  the  legal  import  of  the 
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finding  by  the  jury.  With  respect  to  the  latter  motion,  the  jury  were  chap. 
directed  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  terms  which  they  must  have  had  1770.' 
some  difficulty  in  comprehending,  "  to  consider  whether  all  the  in-  ""^""^^^ 
uendos,  and  all  the  applications  to  matter  and  persons,  made  by  the 
information,  were  the  true  meaning  of  the  paper.  If  they  thought 
otherwise  they  were  to  acquit  the  defendant ;  but  if  they  agreed  with 
the  information,  and  believed  the  evidence  as  to  the  publication,  they 
were  to  find  him  guilty.  Whether  the  paper  was  in  law  a  libel,  was 
a  question  of  law  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  for,  after  conviction,  a 
defendant  might  move  in  arrest  of  judgment  if  the  paper  was  not  a 
libel.  The  epithets  in  the  information  were  formal  inferences  of  law, 
from  printing  and  publishing.  No  proof  of  express  malice  was  ever 
required,  and  it  is,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  be  given.  Where  an 
act,  in  itself  indifferent,  if  done  with  particular  intent,  becomes  cri- 
minal, there  the  intent  must  be  proved  and  found.  But  where  the 
act  is  itself  unlawful,  as  in  this  case,  the  proof  of  justification  lies  on 
the  defendant,  and,  in  failure  thereof,  the  law  implies  a  criminal 
intent."  The  court  concurred  with  Lord  Mansfield  in  this  opinion, 
but  from  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  word  only,  in  the  verdict,  a  new 
trial  was  ordered. 

The  sentiments  deUvered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  upon  this  and 
similar  occasions,  were  considered  by  Lord  Chatham  as  highly  dan- 
gerous ;  as  encroaching  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  juries ;  as 
contrary  to  law,  repugnant  to  practice,  and  injurious  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  Lord  Chatham  was  determined  to  seize  the  first  pro- 
per opportunity  of  animadverting  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  On  the  28th  November,  his  Lordship,  with  his  characteristic 
perseverance,  again  brought  forward  the,  apparently  hopeless,  subject 
of  the  Middlesex  election.  He  then  moved,  "  That  the  capacity  to 
be  chosen  a  representative  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  being, 
under  known  restrictions  and  limitations  of  law,  an  original  inherent 
right  of  the  subject,  may  be  cognizable  by  law,  and  is  a  matter 
wherein  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (though  unap- 
pealable as  to  the  seat  of  their  member,)  is  not  final  or  conclusive." 
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CHAP.   His  Lordship  '  enlarged  upon  all  the  points  of  the  Middlesex  election. 
1770.    He  urged  the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  Parliament,  as  a  measure  that 

■■  ■  would  give  universal  satisfaction :  that  any  possible  quarrel  between 

the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  would  produce  no  worse  consequences 
than  in  the  year  1704.  It  was  a  point  he  contended  that  ought  to  be 
determined :  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  right  of  election,  were  in- 
vaded by  an  arbitrary  vote  of  the  other  House,  which,  although  only 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  had  assumed  the  power  of  the  whole. 
The  people  neither  had,  nor  could  have  any  confidence  in  a  House 
of  Commons  which  had  committed  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  their 
dearest  right.  The  present  House  of  Commons  were  become  odious 
in  the  eye  of  the  present  age,  and  their  memory  would  be  detested 
by  posterity.  The  substitution  of  Colonel  Luttrell  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  he 
insisted,  demanded  the  severest  punishment — required  a  dissolution. 

"  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  his  Lordship  made  a 
digression,  to  introduce  another  grievance,  which,  he  said,  he  was 
informed  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  law,  respecting  juries  in  the  case 
of  libels,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  which  followed.  He  con- 
ceived the  direction  of  the  judge,  not  formerly,  but  lately  given  to 
juries,  to  be  dangerous  and  unconstitutional,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  in  many  cases,  to  have  been  cruel  and  vindictive.  The  matter 
of  libel — of  public  libel — was  generally  a  political  matter  ;  and  the 
question,  whether  a  paper  was  a  libel  or  not,  was  not  a  question  of 
law,  but  a  question  oi  politics,  in  which  ministers  indulged  their  pas- 
sion of  revenge,  and  the  courts  of  law  became  their  instruments  of 
gratification." 

The  speech  assigned  to  Lord  Mansfield  in  answer  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham, is  very  cautiously  expressed.  His  Lordship  contended  that  di- 
rections to  juries  had  never  till  now  been  called  in  question.  He  said 
that  he  had  always  directed  a  jury  to  judge  of  what  appeared  by  the 

*  These  and  the  following  speeches  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  Debrett,  some  correc- 
tions being  made  resulting  from  a  comparison  with  the  report  of  them  given  in  the  "  Anecdotes 
of  the  Life  and  Speeches  of  Lord  Chatham,"  and  the  addition  of  the  speech  for  the  relief 
of  Protestant  Dissenters. — See  Debrett,  Vol.  V.  page  359. 
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evidence  in  court,  both  respecting  the  pubhcation  and  respecting  the  CHAP, 
justification  of  any  hbel.      He  concluded  with  paying  a  high  compU-    \-jtq] 
ment  to   Lord  Chatham,  for  asserting,  as  he  had  lately  done,  the  le- 
gality  of  press-warrants ''. 

Lord  Chatham  replied,  that  if  he  conceived  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  woolsack  right,  his  doctrine  was,  "  That  a  libel,  or  not  a  libel, 
was  a  matter  of  law,  and  was  to  be  decided  by  the  Bench ;  and  the 
question  to  be  left  to  the  jury  to  determine,  was  only  the  fact  of  print- 
ing and  publishing:"  to  this  Lord  Mansfield  assented.  Lord  Chat- 
ham then  expressed  his  astonishment,  declaring  that  he  had  never  un- 
derstood that  to  be  the  law  of  England,  and  expressed  his  wish,  that 
a  day  might  be  appointed  for  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
judges  who  had  advanced  such  a  doctrine.  His  Lordship  observed, 
that  in  a  late  case  it  was  declared  from  the  Bench,  that  if  the  verdict, 
instead  of  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  only,  had  been  guilty  of 
printing  and  publishing  without  the  word  only,  the  officer  of  the  court 
would  have  entered  it  on  the  record  guilty. 

The  observations  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  those  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  courts  of  law,  respecting 
libels,  occasioned  Lord  Mansfield  to  move,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
might  be  summoned  on  Monday  the  11th  of  December.  It  was  uni- 
versally supposed  that  Lord  Mansfield  then  intended  to  enter  fully 
upon  the  subject ;  but,  when  the  day  arrived,  he  merely  told  their 
Lordships  that  he  had  left  a  paper  with  the  clerk  for  their  perusal ". 

Upon  this.  Lord  Chatham  rose  and  said,  "  That  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  in  the  case  to  which  the  paper  alluded,  was  '  guilty  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  only.'  Two  motions  had  been  made  in  the  court 
upon  this  verdict ;  one,  in  arrest  of  judgment  by  the  defendant, 
grounded  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  verdict — the  other  by  the  counsel 
of  the  Crown,  to  enter  up  the  verdict  according  to  the  legal  import. 

^  The  reason,  which  Junius  assigns  to  Lord  Mansfield  for  bestowing  this  praise,  is  as  inge- 
nious as  it  is  maUgnant See  Jimius,  letter  59. 

'  This  paper  contained  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  case  of  the  King 
against  WoodfalL 
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CHAP.  On  both  motions  a  rule  to  shew  cause  was  granted,  and  in  a  short 

XXV       .  , 

I770.'  time  after  the  matter  was  argued  before  the  Court,  The  noble  judge, 
when  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  the  verdict,  went 
regularly  through  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  at  Nisi  Priits,  as  well 
the  evidence  that  had  been  given  as  his  own  charge  to  the  jury. 
This  proceeding  would  have  been  very  proper,  had  a  motion  been 
made  from  either  side  for  a  new  trial ;  because  either  a  verdict  given 
contrary  to  evidence,  or  an  improper  charge  by  the  judge  at  Nisi 
Pi'iiis,  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  jrranting  a  new  trial :  but 
when  a  motion  is  made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  for  establishing  the 
Acrdict  by  entering  it  up  according  to  the  legal  import  of  the  words, 
it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  something  appearing  on  the  record ; 
and  the  Court,  in  considering  whether  the  verdict  shall  be  established 
or  not,  are  so  confined  to  the  record,  that  they  cannot  take  notice  of 
any  thing  that  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it ;  to  make  use  of  the 
legal  phrase,  they  cannot  travel  out  of  the  record.  The  noble  Judge 
did  travel  out  of  the  record.  I  affirm,  therefore,  that  his  conduct 
was  irregular,  extrajudicial,  and  unprecedented ;  and  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  lawyer  in  England  that  will  contradict  me.  His  real  motive 
for  doing  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  was,  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  the  public  extrajudicially,  that  the  other  three 
Judges  agreed  with  him  in  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  charge  "*." 

Owing  either  to  the  shameful  partiality  of  reporters  to  the  oppo- 
sition, in  suppressing  the  speech,  or  to  his  actual  silence,  no  answer  is 
assigned  to  Lord  Mansfield  upon  this  occasion.  Lord  Camden  en- 
quired whether  Lord  Mansfield  intended  that  his  paper  should  be 
entered  upon  the  journals.  To  which  the  latter  answered  that  he 
merely  wished  it  to  be  left  with  the  clerk. 

Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  enquire  into  this  most  important  ques- 
tion, much  to  the  surprise,  and  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
nation.  It  appears  extraordinary  and,  indeed,  inexplicable  that  Lord 
Mansfield,  whose  abilities  and   legal  attainments  were  so  profound, 

*■  This  speech  is  inserted  by  Junius  in  a  note  to  the  preface  of  his  letters. 
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should  have  desired  a  call  of  the  House  upon  such  inadequate  grounds.   CHAP. 
If  the  silence  of  the  chief  justice  upon  a  subject  so  confessedly  deli-    1770. 
cate  were  reasonable  and  becoming,  similar  motives  ought  surely  to    ' 
have  suggested   the  imprudence  of  exciting  the  expectation  of  the 
country  to  a  discussion  in  which  he  never  intended  to   participate. 
The  part  which  Lord  Chatham  took  upon  this  occasion  was  consistent 
with  his  general  conduct.     He  proved  himself  to  be  the  manly  asserter 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  right.    However  erroneous  his  opinions  might 
be  respecting  the  motives  of  Lord  Mansfield,  he  boldly  avowed  them 
in  the  face  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  party  whom  he 
accused  \ 


*  His  conduct,  however,  did  not  escape  the  most  bitter  animadversion.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Lord  Chatham,  and  inserted  in  the  Pubhc  Advertiser  by  a  writer  who  signed  himself  Nerva, 
the  most  violent  attack  was  made  upon  his  Lordship.  The  epithets  ignorant,  malicious,  brutal, 
and  absurd  were  repeatedly  applied  by  Nerva  to  the  illustrious  Chatham.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lwd  Mansfield  received,  from  the  same  writer,  the  most  extravagant  commendation.  "  To 
speak  without  a  metaphor,"  says  Nerva,  in  one  part  of  his  letter,  "  what  demon,  save  the  demon 
of  malice,  could  inspire  you  with  an  objection  to  the  fair,  the  equitable  information  which  Lord 
Mansfield  offered  to  the  House  ?  The  proposal  itself,  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived, 
would  have  conciliated  a  barbarian  ;  but  your  animosity  is  worse  than  a  barbarian's,  and  betrays 
the  principle  from  which  it  springs !  In  an  unprecedented,  extrajudicial,  captious,  and  insidious 
manner,  you  had  taken  occasion  to  censure  that  great  man's  opinions  in  the  court  of  justice 
where  he  presides.  Though  you  endeavoured  to  take  him  by  surprise,  that  you  might  catch 
at  some  unfair  advantage  from  his  answer,  you  were  baffled  and  disappointed.  He  answered 
you  with  the  noble  simplicity  of  innocence,  and  the  wisdom  that  never  forsakes  the  mens  conscia 
recti.  He  fairly  stated  his  opinions,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  were  grounded,  and, 
without  recrimination,  he  threw  down  his  glove  to  you,  and  to  all,  daring  you  to  convict  him  of 
an  error,  upon  fair  and  legal  argument. 

"  He  did  more ;  to  prevent  that  misrepresentation  and  misconstruction  which  might  arise 
from  words  spoken,  he  delivered  to  the  House  the  opinion  given  by  him  in  court  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  in  writing ;  candidly  and  formally  declaring  that  he  meant  to  ground  no  motion 
upon  it,  but  merely  for  the  information  of  every  member,  that  those  who  had  not  steeled  their 
minds  against  conviction,  might  be  convinced  how  falsely  the  censure  had  been  made,  and  that 
your  Lordship  and  your  party  might  have  a  more  open  ground  of  objection  to  the  doctrine 
which  the  writing  contained. 

"  When  I  give  this  account  of  Lord  Mansfield's  reasons  for  submitting  this  paper  to  the 

House,  I  do  wrong  to  the  moderation  of  his  expressions;  but  I  speak  to  a  man  whose  conscience 

tells  him,  that  the  distinction  between  him  and  those  who  are  open  to  conviction,  is  but  too  well 

founded.     Be  that  as  it  may,  one  would  have  thought  you  could  wish  for  nothing  more,  than 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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CHAP.  I  have  now  to  relate  an  occurrence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by 

XXV.         .  .  .  '    -^ 

1770.    vvhich  a  meeting  at  the  lowest  tavern  would  have  been  disgraced,  and 


that  a  person  whose  doctrines  you  arraigned  should  give  them  under  his  hand,  and  dare  you  to 
the  uial  of  their  truth.  Instead  of  closing  with  the  proposal,  you  rose  up  and  objected  to  the 
delivery  of  the  paper  as  informal ;  but  it  is  no  new  thing  with  you,  after  you  have  made  a  mali- 
cious and  groundless  attack,  when  you  see  it  likely  to  produce  consequences,  to  shrink  back, 
and  shelter  yourself  under  some  pitiful  evasion  ;  catching  at  form,  or  any  other  twig,  to  save 
you  from  the  effects  of  your  own  folly  and  ill-nature." 

These  and  other  assertions  of  Nerva  were  thus  answered  by  Junius,  under  the  signature  of 
Phalaris,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  which  Lord  Mansfield 
is  made  to  change  places  with  Lord  Chatham.  "  For  what  reason  Lord  Mansfield  laid  his  paper 
upon  the  table,  he  best  knows.  He  gave  none  to  the  House  of  Lords,  except  that  he  thought 
calling  them  together  was  the  most  compendious  way  of  informing  them  where  each  Lord  might, 
if  he  pleased,  procure  a  copy  of  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  Woodfall's  cause.  This  was  the  whole, 
for  he  made  no  motion  whatsoever,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  say  that  in  their  corporate  capacity  as 
a  House  of  Peers,  they  could  take  the  least  notice  of  the  paper.  Now,  Sir,  it  remains  with  Lord 
Mansfield  to  give  us  an  example,  if  he  can,  of  any  respectable  Peer  having  ever  moved  for  a  call 
of  the  House,  for  so  trifling,  so  nugatory,  so  ridiculous  a  purpose.  I  think  it  strongly  deserves 
these  epithets,  and  after  much  consideration  I  can  find  but  one  possible  way  of  reconciling  the 
fact  with  the  cunning  understanding  of  the  man.  When  he  summoned  the  House  he  never 
meant  to  do  what  he  afterwards  did.  Some  qualm,  some  terror  intervened,  and  forced  him 
hastily  to  alter  his  design,  and  to  substitute  a  silly,  absurd  measure  in  the  place  of  a  dangerous 
one.  As  for  his  having  dared  Lord  Chatham  to  a  trial  of  his  doctrines,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  by  whom  the  combat  was  refused.  Lord  Chatham  attacked  him  directly  upon  the  spot, 
and  on  the  very  next  day  it  is  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  great  Lord  Camden  addressed 
him  in  the  following  words  :  '  I  consider  the  paper  delivered  in  by  the  noble  Lord  upon  the 
woolsack  as  a  challenge  directed  personally  to  me  and  I  accept  it ; — he  has  thrown  down  the 
glove,  and  I  take  it  up.  In  direct  contradiction  to  him,  I  maintain  that  his  doctrine  is  not  the 
law  of  Enn-land.  I  am  ready  to  enter  into  the  debate  whenever  the  noble  Lord  will  fix  a  day 
for  it.  I  desire,  and  I  insist  that  it  may  be  an  early  one.'  The  devil's  in  it  if  this  be  declining 
the  trial  :  but  what  was  the  consequence?  Lord  Mansfield,  after  an  hour's  shuffling  and  eva- 
sion, finding  himself  pushed  to  his  last  extremity,  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  torture  and  despair — 
No,  I  will  notjix  a  day — /  will  not  pledge  myself. 

"  As  to  Lord  Chatham's  declaration  concerning  the  irregular  production  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
opinion  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  correspondent  Nerva  neither 
knows  the  fact,  nor  understands  the  argument.  He  talks  of  a  judgment  in  a  house  where  no 
judgment  ever  was  given.  Leaving,  therefore,  this  poor  man  to  his  own  unhappy  reveries,  let 
me  state  briefly  to  the  public  what  was  the  fact,  and  what  was  the  irregularity  of  the  proceed- 
ing upon  it.  The  verdict  given  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  King  v.  Woodfall,  was,  guilty  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  only.  A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  was  made  by  the  defendant's  counsel 
grounded  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  verdict.  At  tlie  same  time  a  motion  was  made  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  for  a  rule  upon  the  defendant  to  shew  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not 
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which  plainly  proves  that  passion  reduces  men,  whether  clothed  in   ^^l^f- 

•  -I  .  .  A.  A.  V  a 

ermine,  or  m  the  most  abject  garb  of  poverty,  to  the  same  disgraceful    1770. 
level.  ^^^^"^^ 

The  Duke  of  Manchester '  having  risen  to  make  a  motion  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  nation,  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  supineness  and 
inability  of  the  administration.  His  Grace  then  adverted  particularly 
to  the  state  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  ;  the  former  of  which,  he  said, 
was  utterly  defenceless — He  was  here  interrupted  by  Lord  Gower, 
who  desired  that  the  House  might  be  cleared  of  all  but  those  who 
had  a  right  to  sit  there.  There  was  a  standing  order  of  the  House, 
he  said,  against  the  presence  of  every  one  who  was  not  a  Peer. 

The  standing  order  of  the  House  was  then  read,  when  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  rose,  and  defended  what  the  Duke  of  Manchester  had 
said,  observing,  that  though  it  was  very  true  that  any  Lord  had  a 
right  to  order  the  House  to  be  cleared,  yet  that  their  doing  it  now 
M'ould  alarm  the  people,  who  would  immediately  suppose  they  were 
afraid  their  proceedings  should  be  known.  Immediately  a  violent 
outcry  arose,  and  all  became  noise,  clamour,  and  confusion. 

Clear  the  House  !  Clear  the  House !  were  now  the  only  sounds 
which  were  intelligible.     Shocked  at  the  indecency  of  the  scene,  and 

be  entered  up  according  to  the  legal  import  of  the  words.  On  both  motions  a  rule  to  shew 
cause  was  granted,  and  soon  after  the  matter  was  aigued  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 
Lord  Mansfield,  when  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  upou  the  verdict,  went  regularly 
through  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  at  Nisi  Prius,  as  well  the  evidence  that  had  been  given, 
as  his  own  charge  to  the  jury.  This  proceeding  would  have  been  very  proper  had  a  motion  been 
made  on  either  side  for  a  new  trial,  because  either  a  verdict  given  contrary  to  evidence,  or  an 
improper  charge  by  the  judge  at  Nisi  Prius,  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  granting  a  new 
trial ;  but  when  a  motion  is  made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  for  establishing  the  verdict,  by  enter- 
ing it  up  according  to  the  legal  import  of  the  words,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  something  ap- 
pearing on  the  record  ;  and  the  court  in  considering  whether  the  verdict  shall  be  estabhshed  or 
not,  are  so  confined  to  the  record  that  they  cannot  take  notice  of  any  thing  that  does  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  it ;  to  make  use  of  the  legal  phrase,  they  cannot  travel  out  of  the  record.  Lord 
Mansfield  did  travel  out  of  the  record.  I  affirm,  therefore,  with  Lord  Chatham,  that  his  con- 
duct was  irregular,  extrajudicial,  and  unprecedented,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  lawyer  in 
England  that  will  contradict  me."  See  Miscellaneous  Letters  of  Junius,  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  The 
latter  part  of  this  letter  is  almost  a  transcript  from  Lord  Chatham's  speech. 
'  George,  fourth  Duke  of  Manchester;  bom  in  1737,  died  in  1788. 

n  h  2 
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CHAP,  hoping  that  some  respect  would  be  paid  to  his  services  and  years, 

j77q'    Lord  Chatham  now  rose.     But  although  his  Lordship  then  presented 

■  ■'  the  exact  spectacle  of  what  Virgil  has  described — the  man  illustrious 

and  venerable  addressing  a  furious  assembly,  the  effect  was  far  from 

corresponding  with  the  poet's  description.     It  could  not  be  said  : 

"  Conspexere,  silent,  adrectisque  auribus  adstant; 
Iste  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet." 

The  form  of  the  noble  senator  was  beheld  with  indifference,  and 
his  words  were  uttered  in  vain.  The  tumult  continued.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  strangers,  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw by  the  personal  interference  of  several  of  the  younger  peers. 
But  Lord  Chatham's  nature  was  not  easily  to  be  overborne.  After 
continuing  to  speak  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  command 
attention,  he  requested  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  inform  the  Speaker 
that  he  desired  to  speak  to  the  construction  of  the  standing  order. 
This  appeal  also  was  ineffectual.  Not  even  the  interposition  of  Lord 
Mansfield  could  restore  order.  The  clamour  and  tumult  increased. 
At  length  disgusted  with  the  uproar,  and  wearied  in  attempting  to 
subdue  it,  Lord  Chatham  declared  that  if  he  was  to  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  a  Peer  of  Parliament  in  the  exercise  of  free  debate,  his 
presence  amongst  them  was  unnecessary  and  absurd.  He  then,  ac- 
companied by  about  eighteen  Lords,  quitted  the  House  with  a  dignity 
which  never  forsook  him,  and  which  was  now  heightened  by  the  con- 
trast which  the  conduct  of  others  presented. 

All  restraint  being  removed  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Chatham 
and  his  friends,  the  violence  of  the  Lords  soon  reached  its  climax, 
A  loud  and  general  cry  prevailed  that  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  instantly  withdraw.  Some  of  those  members,  how- 
ever, firmly  resisted  this  order,  representing  that  they  were  then  per- 
forming an  act  of  duty,  being  in  attendance  with  a  bill.  Notwith- 
standing this  remonstrance  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  until  their 
message  was  delivered.  They  then  returned  in  a  considerable  body. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  gone  through  the  form  of  delivery  than  the 
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outcry  for  their  departure  was  renewed,  and  without  the  option  of  CHAP, 
quietly  withdrawing  being  afforded,  many  were  Uterally  driven  out  of    1770." 
the  House.  == 

On  the  following  day,  a  protest  against  these  irregular  proceed- 
ings was  entered,  and  signed  by  sixteen  of  the  seceding  Lords, 
amongst  whom  was  Lord  Chatham.  After  much  severe  animadver- 
sion, the  protest  concluded  thus :  "  We  must  consider  this  proceeding, 
(too  manifestly  premeditated  and  prepared,) to  have  been  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  preclude  enquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Lords ;  and, 
under  colour  of  concealing  secrets  of  state,  to  hide  from  the  public  eye 
the  unjustifiable  and  criminal  neglects  of  the  ministry,  in  not  making 
sufficient  and  timely  provision  for  the  national  honor  and  security. 

"  We  therefore  do  now  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  whole 
of  this  irregular  conduct,  as  tending  to  suppress  that  sober  deli- 
beration which  ought  to  guide  the  proceedings  of  this  House,  and 
to  substitute  clamour  and  violence  in  the  place  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment.^' 

The  very  day  which  gave  rise  to  these  tumults  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  witnessed  also  similar  proceedings,  adopted  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  misunderstanding 
between  the  Houses  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion, preventing  all  intercourse  between  them,  excepting  upon  neces- 
sary points  of  business,  and  effectually  excluding  the  rest  of  the  nation 
from  both  : 

" Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi." 


Of  several  speeches  delivered  by  Lord  Chatham  upon  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  upon  the  treaty  with  Spain  relative  to  Falkland's 
Islands,  no  adequate  reports  have  been  preserved.  His  Lordship's 
name  appears  to  a  protest,  signed  by  seventeen  other  Peers,  against 
an  address  to  the  King  relative  to  the  Spanish  negociation.  This 
protest  bears  many  marks  of  Lord  Chatham's  characteristic  strength, 
and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it  was  principally  his  own  composition. 
The  following  extracts  will,  I  think,  confirm  my  remark : 
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CHAP,  "  Dissentient, 

XXV. 

1770.  "  !•  Because  it  is  highly  unsuitable  to  the  wisdom  and  gravity 

of  this  House,  and  to  the  respect  which  we  owe  to  his  Majesty  and 
ourselves,  to  carry  up  to  the  Throne  an  address,  approving  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  imperfect  instrument,  which  has  neither  been  previously 
authorised  by  any  special  full  powers  produced  by  the  Spanish  mi- 
nister, nor  been  as  yet  ratified  by  the  King  of  Spain.  If  the  ratifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Spain  should  be  refused,  the  address  of  this  House 
will  appear  no  better  than  an  act  of  precipitate  adulation  to  ministers ; 
which  will  justly  expose  the  Peerage  of  the  kingdom  to  the  indignation 

of  their  country,  and  to  the  derision  of  all  Europe." 

*  **  **  ****** 

"  Vn.  Because  nothing  has  been  had  or  demanded  as  a  repara- 
tion in  damage  for  the  enormous  expence  and  other  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  confessed  and  unprovoked  violence  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  the  enterprise  against  Falkland's  Islands,  and  the  long  sub- 
sequent delay  of  justice ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  this  demand,  that  it 
should  be  made  in  any  improper  or  offensive  language,  but  in  that 
style  of  accommodation  which  has  ever  been  used  by  able  negociators. 

"  VIII.  Because  an  unparalleled  and  most  audacious  insult  has 
been  offered  to  the  honor  of  the  British  flag,  by  the  detention  of  a 
ship  of  war  of  his  Majesty's  for  twenty  days,  after  the  surrender  of 
Port  Egmont,  and  by  the  indignity  of  forcibly  taking  away  her 
rudder  s ;  this  act  could  not  be  supported  upon  any  idea  of  being  ne- 
cessary to  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  nor  was  any  such  necessity  pre- 
tended. No  reparation  in  honor  has  been  demanded  for  this  wanton 
insult,  1)y  which  his  Majesty's  reign  is  rendered  the  unhappy  ajra  in 
which  the  honor  of  the  British  fiag  has  suffered  the  first  stain  with 
entire  impunity. 

"  IX.  Because  the  Spanish  Declaration,  which  our  ministers  have 


5  Captain  Walsinghara,  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  with  the  blunt  courage  of  an  Eng- 
lish seaman,  "  that  if  he  had  commanded  the  ship  and  Buccarelli  himself  had  attempted  to 
take  off  her  rudder,  he  would  have  knocked  off  his  head." 
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advised  his  Majesty  to  accept,  does  in  general  words  imply  his  Ma-  CHAP, 
jesty^s  disavowal  of  some  acts  on  his  part,  tending  to  disturb  the  good  1770' 
correspondence  of  the  two  courts  ;  when  it  is  notorious,  that  no  act  of 
violence  whatsoever  had  been  committed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
By  this  disavowal  of  some  implied  aggression  in  the  very  declaration, 
pretended  to  be  made  for  reparation  of  the  injured  dignity  of  Great 
Britain,  his  Majesty  is  made  to  admit  a  supposition  contrary  to  truth, 
and  injurious  to  the  justice  and  honor  of  his  Crown. 

"  X.  Because  in  the  said  Declaration,  the  restitution  is  confined  to 
Port  Egmont,  when  Spain  herself  originally  offered  to  cede  Falkland's 
Islands ;  it  is  known  that  she  made  her  forcible  attack  on  pretence  of 
title  to  the  whole ;  and  the  restitution  ought,  therefore,  not  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  part  only,  nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned,  why  the 
restitution  ought  to  have  been  made  in  narrower  or  more  ambiguous 
words  than  the  claims  of  Spain,  on  which  her  act  of  violence  was 
grounded,  and  her  offers  of  restitution  originally  made. 

"  XI,  Because  the  Declaration,  by  which  his  Majesty  is  to  obtain 
possession  of  Port  Egmont,  contains  a  reservation  or  condition  of  the 
question  of  a  claim  of  prior  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  Catholic  King 
to  the  whole  of  Falkland's  Islands,  being  the  first  time  such  a  claim 
has  ever  authentically  appeared  in  any  public  instrument,  jointly  con- 
cluded on  between  the  two  Courts.  No  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  this  claim  has  been  required,  although  there  is  just  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  principles  will  equally  extend  to  restrain  the  liberty, 
and  confine  the  extent  of  British  navigation.  No  counter  claim  has 
been  made  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  to  the  right  of  sovereignty,  in 
any  part  of  the  said  island  ceded  to  him ;  any  assertion  whatsoever 
of  his  Majesty's  right  of  sovereignty  has  been  studiously  avoided, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  unhappy  trans- 
action ;  which,  after  the  expense  of  millions,  settles  no  contest,  asserts 
no  right,  exacts  no  reparation,  affords  no  security,  but  stands  as  a 
monument  of  reproach  to  the  wisdom  of  the  national  councils,  of 
dishonor  to  the  essential  dignity  of  his  Majesty's  Crown,  and  of  dis- 
grace to  the  hitherto  untainted  honor  of  the  British  flag. 
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CHAP.  "  After  having  given  these  reasons,  founded  on  the  facts  which 

1770.  appeared  from  the  papers,  we  think  it  necessary  here  to  disclaim  an 
invidious  and  injurious  imputation,  substituted  in  the  place  of  fair 
argument,  that  they  who  will  not  approve  of  this  Convention  are  for 
precipitating  their  country  into  the  calamities  of  war  :  we  are  as  far 
from  the  design,  and  we  trust  much  farther  from  the  act  of  kindling  the 
flame  of  war,  than  those  who  have  advised  his  Majesty  to  accept  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 

"  We  have  never  entertained  the  least  thought  of  invalidating 
this  public  act ;  but  if  ministers  may  not  be  censured,  or  even  punished, 
for  treaties  which,  though  valid,  are  injurious  to  the  national  interest 
and  honor,  without  a  supposition  of  the  breach  of  public  faith  in 
this  House,  that  should  censure  or  punish,  or  of  a  breach  of  the  laws 
of  humanity  in  those  who  propose  such  censure  or  punishment,  the 
use  of  the  Peers,  as  a  control  on  ministers,  and  as  the  best,  as  well 
as  highest,  council  of  the  Crown,  will  be  rendered  of  no  avail.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  a  declaration  more  adequate  to  our  just  pretensions, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  might  have  been  obtained  without 
the  effusion  of  blood  ;  not  only  from  the  favorable  circumstances  of 
the  conjuncture,  but  because  our  just  demands  were  no  more  than 
any  sovereign  power,  which  had  injured  another  through  inadvertence 
or  mistake,  ought,  even  from  regard  to  its  own  honor,  to  have  granted  : 
and  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  obtaining  such  terms  would  have  been 
the  only  sure  means  of  establishing  a  lasting  and  honorable  peace." 

The  period  of  which  I  am  now  treating  is  far  from  being  one 
upon  which  the  historian  can  dwell  with  satisfaction.  The  press 
poured  forth  torrents  of  abuse,  as  well  upon  the  enemies  as  upon  the 
adherents  of  government.  Writers,  who  carefully  concealed  their 
own  names,  published  those  of  the  characters  they  attacked  in  the 
most  open  and  shameless  manner.  But  not  only  did  individuals 
afford  subjects  of  the  coarsest  censure  and  invective,  the  great  branches 
of  the  legislation  came  in  for  their  full  share  of  abuse.  Unhappily, 
the  intemperate  and  vindictive  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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gave  some  colour  to  the  reproaches  with  which  it  was  assailed.     We  CHAP. 

XXV 

have  seen  in  what  strong  language  Lord  Chatham  condemned  the  1770." 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  Middlesex  == 
election,  we  shall  find  him  equally  severe  upon  their  subsequent  con- 
duct. One  frequent  mode  of  party  calumny,  at  this  time,  was  the 
misrepresentation  of  parliamentary  speeches  in  the  newspapers,  by 
which  they  were  rendered  either  odious  or  absurd.  A  charge  of  this 
description  was  brought  forward  by  Colonel  Onslow  against  two 
printers,  who  were,  in  consequence,  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Refusing  to  comply  with  this  order, 
directions  were  given  to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  take  them  into  custody. 
That  officer  not  being  able  to  discover  the  delinquents,  a  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  their 
apprehension.  In  the  mean  time,  six  other  printers  were  commanded 
to  appear  before  the  House  upon  similar  charges ;  five  of  them  obeying, 
were  reprimanded  and  dismissed,  but  the  sixth,  still  disregarding  the 
notice,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody.  Thompson  and  Whe- 
ble,  the  two  printers  who  were  first  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
House,  and  Miller,  the  only  one  of  the  other  six  who  had  proved  con- 
tumacious, being  apprehended,  were  severally  taken  before  the  Alder- 
men Wilkes  and  Oliver,  and  Brass  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor.  Wheble 
was  discharged  by  Alderman  Wilkes,  Thomson  by  Alderman  Oliver, 
and  the  officers  who  had  executed  the  warrants  were  required  to  give 
bail  for  their  appearance  at  the  next  sessions,  to  stand  their  trial  for 
assault  and  imprisonment.  A  similar  line  of  conduct  was  observed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  case  of  Miller.  Intelligence  of  these 
transactions  being  brought  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  question  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Lord  Mayor  was  carried  by  a  great  majority.  Mr. 
Crosby  defended  his  conduct  upon  the  ground  of  his  oath  of  office, 
which  obliged  him  to  defend  inviolate  the  franchises  of  the  city,  one 
of  which  was,  that  by  the  charters,  no  citizen  could  have  law  process 
served  against  him,  but  by  the  city  officers.  Much  delay  now  oc- 
curred, and  frequent  discussions  arose  upon  the  subject,  both  in  Par- 
VOL.  II.  I   i 
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CHAP,  liament  and  amongst  the  people.  The  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
)77q'    nions  were  every  where  debated,  and  v^ry  vague  notions  respecting 

"^^^^^  them  expressed.  Mr.  Trecothick's  motion  "  that  the  Lord  Mayor  be 
heard  by  counsel,"  being  rejected  by  a  great  majority,  was  again 
brought  forward  by  the  ministry,  but  so  modified  as  to  abrogate  the 
indulgence  which  it  professed  to  grant.  At  length,  after  much  vio- 
lent argument,  in  which  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
advanced,  even  against  chartered  rights,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  by 
which  they  were  sanctioned,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver 
were  committed  to  the  tower.  But  whilst  resentment,  on  the  one 
hand,  thus  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
a  generous  and  sound  policy,  a  want  of  firmness,  on  the  other,  bc- 
1771.  trayed  them  into  meanness  and  evasion.  Whilst  Crosby  and  Oliver 
were  committed  to  the  tower,  the  formidable  Wilkes  was  allowed  to 
escape  with  impunity.  He  was,  in  the  first  instance,  summoned  to 
repair  to  the  House,  but  refused  to  attend  in  any  other  capacity  than 
that  of  member  for  Middlesex.  Apprehensive  of  exposing  themselves 
by  a  farther  contest  with  one  whose  previous  opposition  had  occa- 
sioned ihem  so  much  embarrassment  and  uneasiness,  the  ministry 
were  induced  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  their  own  par- 
ticular convenience.  They  issued  orders  for  Mr,  Wilkes's  appearance 
at  the  bar,  on  the  8th  of  April.  Aware  that  he  would  not  attend, 
they  endeavoured  to  avert  the  insult  by  rendering  his  compliance  im- 
possible. They  adjourned  the  House  until  the  9th  of  April,  thus 
choosing  to  be  absurd,  rather  than  contemptible. 

But  with  whatever  justice  Lord  Chatham  might  condemn  these 
proceedings,  he  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency  upon  a 
question  respecting  that  very  House  of  Commons  whose  Conduct  was 
the  principal  subject  of  his  invectives.  In  his  answer  to  the  thanks 
presented  to  him  by  the  City,  he  had  pronounced  his  opinion  to  be 
adverse  to  triennial  Parliaments,  we  shall  now  find  that  opinion  com- 
pletely reversed.  Change  of  circumstances  will  certainly  sometimes 
warrant  a  change  of  opinion,  but  when  such  changes  occur  within  a 
very  short  period,  and  upon  questions  of  great  national  importance, 
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they  produce  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  wisdom  of  the  person  chap. 
by  whom  they  are  deUvered,  and  they  weaken  the  effect  which  his    1771' 
general  sentiments  would  otherwise  produce. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1771,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  made  a 
motion  to  expunge  the  resolution  of  the  House  respecting  the  Middle- 
sex election  \ 

"  Lord  Chatham  supported  this  motion  in  the  strongest  and 
warmest  terms.  He  entered  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  country;  the  depraved  system  of  government,  which  had,  in  a 
very  few  years,  reduced  us  from  a  most  flourishing  to  a  most  miserable 
condition.  He  went  through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  late  business  of  the  Printers,  and  arraigned  every  part 
of  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  warmly  defended  the  City  magis- 
trates in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  that  the  House,  in 
committing  them  to  prison  without  hearing  their  defence  upon  the 
point  of  privilege,  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  and  palpable  act  of  ty- 
ranny ;  that  they  had  heard  the  prostituted  electors  of  Shoreham  in 
defence  of  an  agreement  to  sell  a  boi'ough  by  auction,  and  had  re- 
fused to  hear  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  defence  of  the  laws  of 
England  ;  that  their  expunging,  by  force,  the  entry  of  a  recognizance, 
was  the  act  of  a  mob,  not  of  a  Parliament ;  that  their  daring  to  assume 
a  power  of  stopping  all  prosecutions  by  their  vote,  struck  at  once  at 
the  whole  system  of  the  laws ;  that  it  was  solely  to  the  measures  of 
government,  equally  violent  and  absurd,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  owed  all  his 
importance  ;  that  the  King's  ministers,  supported  by  the  slavish  con- 
currence of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  made  him  a  person  of  the 
greatest  consequence  in  the  kingdom ;  that  they  had  made  him  an 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  London,  and  representative  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex ;  and  now  they  will  make  him  Sheriff',  and  in  due  course, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 


''  Debrett  and  Almon  differ  somewhat  from  each  other  in  their  reports  of  Lord  Chatham's 
speech  upon  this  occasion.  As  his  account  appears  to  be  most  forcible  as  well  as  most  simple  I 
have  followed  the  latter. 

I  i2 
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CHAP,  nions,  in  regard  to  this  gentleman,  made  the  very  name  of  Parhament 
I77i'  ridiculous;  that  after  repeated  resolutions,  by  which  they  had  de- 
■  clared  him  amenable  to  their  jurisdiction,  they  had  shamefully  aban- 
doned the  point  at  last ;  and,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  acknowledged 
him  to  be  their  master.  That  there  remained  but  one  possible  remedy 
for  the  disorders,  with  which  the  government  of  this  country  was  no- 
toriously infected ;  that  to  save  the  name  and  institution  of  Parlia- 
ments from  contempt,  this  House  of  Commons  must  be  dissolved. 
This,  he  hoped,  might  restore  good  government  on  one  side — good 
humour  and  tranquillity  on  the  other ;  yet  that  this  was  rather  a  hope 
in  him  than  any  sanguine  expectation.  He  feared  that  it  might  prove 
only  a  temporary  and  partial  remedy ;  that  to  resist  the  enormous  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  some  stronger  barriers  must  be  erected  in  de- 
fence of  the  constitution.  That  formerly  the  inconveniences  of  short- 
ening the  duration  of  Parliaments  had  great  weight  with  him  ;  but 
now  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  convenience ;  the  Summa  Hcrum 
is  at  stake;  your  whole  constitution  is  giving  way;  and  therefore, 
with  the  most  deliberate  and  solemn  conviction  of  his  understanding, 
he  now  declared  himself  a  Convert  to  Triennial  Parliaments  '.     His 

'  At  a  common  council  held  in  Guildhall  on  the  7th  of  April,  1780  :  a  member  presented  to 
the  court  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  (then  no  more,)  to  the  Earl  Temple, 
dated  April  17th,  1771,  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  court, 
as  follows : 

"  Allow  a  speculator,  in  a  great  chair,  to  add,  that  a  plan  for  more  equal  representation,  by 
additional  knights  of  the  shire,  seems  highly  seasonable  ;  and  to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments not  less  so.  If  your  Lordships  should  approve,  could  Lord  Lyttleton's  caution  be  brought 
to  taste  those  ideas,  we  should  take  possession  of  strong  ground,  let  who  will  decline  to  follow 
us.  One  line  of  men,  I  am  assured,  will  zealously  support,  and  a  respectable  weight  of  law. 
Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis  Candidas  imperii." 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Court,  Rix. 

Another  anecdote  of  Lord  Chatham  upon  this  subject  is  given  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  in  his 
character  of  the  poet  Thomson:  "  Eighteen  years  after  Thomson's  death,"  says  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  speaking  of  rather  a  fustian  remark  which  he  had  himself  made,  "  the  late  Lord  Chat- 
ham agreed  with  me:  and  when  I  said,  '  But,  Sir,  what  will  become  of  poor  England,  that 
doats  on  the  imperfections  of  her  pretended  constitution  ?'  He  replied,  '  My  dear  Lord,  the 
gout  will  dispose  of  me  soon  enough  to  prevent  me  from  feeling  the  consequences  of  this  infa- 
tuation. But  before  the  end  of  this  century,  either  the  Parliament  will  reform  itself  from  within, 
or  be  reformed  with  a  vengeance  from  without.' " 
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Lordship  concluded  with  desiring  that  the  House  might  be  summoned   CHAP, 
for  the  following  day,  declaring  his  intention  to  move  an  Address  for    1771' 
the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament."  ' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  negatived. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  May  ^  Lord  Chatham  moved,  "  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  most  dutifully  and 
earnestly  beseeching  his  Majesty,  that  under  the  late  violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  election  for  Middlesex, 
still  unredressed,  and  in  the  present  conflict  which  has  so  unhappily 
arisen  between  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  one  side,  and 
those  of  the  people  on  the  other,  his  Majesty  will,  in  his  paternal 
wisdom,  deign  to  open  the  way  to  compose  this  alarming  warfare ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  said  House  and  the  nation  from 
being  involved  in  intemperate  discussions  of  undefined  powers,  which 
in  the  extreme  may  endanger  the  constitution,  and  tend  to  shake  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
recur  to  the  recent  sense  of  his  people,  by  dissolving,  after  the  end  of 
this  session,  the  present  Parhament,  and  calling,  with  convenient 
despatch,  a  new  Parliament." 

Having  gone  through  all  the  arguments  which  had  been  formerly 
used  on  this  subject,  his  Lordship,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  said,  "  Although  no  man  prides  himself  more  on  his  attach- 
ments to  his  native  country,  yet  the  proceedings  of  those  people  who 
call  themselves  its  governors,  have  rendered  it  so  disagreeable  to  me, 
that  were  I  but  ten  years  younger,  I  would  spend  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  a  country '  which  had  already  given  such  earnests  of  its 
independent  spirit;  nor  should  my  advanced  age  even  7iow  prevent 
me,  did  not  considerations  of  the  last  consequence,  my  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, interfere." 

His  Lordship's  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority  ■". 

''  The  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Chatham  on  this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  has  been 
variously  reported ;  I  have  followed  Almon,  as  I  consider  the  brief  sketch  which  he  has  given 
of  it  preferable  to  the  tautology  of  the  other  more  copious  reports. 

'  Alluding  to  America.  "'  72  against  23. 
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CHAP.  It  was  soon  after  this,  that  the  personal  attack  ot  Junius  upon  a 

j..j'  private  individual  raised  up  the  most  formidable  antagonist  whom  he 
==  had  yet  encountered.  In  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  poignancy  of 
repartee,  the  peculiar  weapon  of  "  the  great  slanderous  unknown," 
Mr.  Home  was  decidedly  his  superior.  In  the  second  letter  of  Mr. 
Home,  in  this  celebrated  correspondence,  Lord  Chatham's  motives 
for  declaring  against  triennial  Parliaments,  in  his  answer  to  the  City, 
are  canvassed  and  condemned.  The  defence  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man was  thus  exalted  by  Junius  into  a  strain  of  the  loftiest  praise : 
"  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear 
Lord  Chatham ;  I  well  knew  that  unworthy  conclusions  would  be 
drawn  from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion ;  and 
surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr,  Home  to  deter  me  from 
doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my 
esteem  ".  As  for  the  common  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any  pur- 
pose of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  whether  the  applause  of  Junius 
would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham,  My  vote  will  hardly  recom- 
mend him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level  with  his  understanding ; — if  he 
judges  of  what  is  truly  honorable  for  himself  with  the  same  superior 
genius  M'hich  animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to 
w  isdom  in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
him.  Recorded  honors  shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thicken 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that  adorn 
it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric.  These  praises 
are  extorted  from  me ;  but  they  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been 
dearly  earned." 

.  During  die  next  diree  years  Lord  Chatham  was  rarely  able  to 
attend  in  Parliament.  The  only  speech  which  has  been  assigned  to 
him  during  this  period  is  not  calculated  to  augment  his  reputation. 

°  Lord  Chatham  was,  during  his  administration  in  1766,  1767,  and  1768,  one  object  of 
decided  aversion  to  Junius,  who  then  wrote  under  a  different  signature.  This  aversion  les- 
sened as  the  poUtical  views  of  the  parties  approximated,  and  was  now  converted  into  admiration 
and  panegyric. 
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On  the  19th  May,  1772,  the  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Protestant  Dissent-  CHAP, 
ers,  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  1772.' 
House  of  Lords.  The  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  supported 
by  the  Earls  of  Chatham  and  Shelburne,  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  It  was  opposed  by  Lord  Bruce  and  Earl  Gower, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Peterborough,  Llandaff, 
Oxford,  and  London. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  spoke  with  much  warmth  and  spirit  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  which  he  attempted  to  defend  and  recommend  upon 
the  general  principles  of  a  hberal  toleration.  His  Lordship  is  said  <jMiA-^Aco. - 
to  have  shewn  as  much  fire  and  eloquence  in  this  speech  °  as  at  any 
period  of  his  life ;  but  there  is  a  petulance  towards  certain  members 
of  the  House  of  Peers  much  at  variance  with  the  professed  liberality  j^cxiujX^ 
of  his  principles.  In  commenting  upon  the  observations  of  one  of  the 
Bishops,  who  had  laid  much  stress  upon  the  dogmas  of  foreign  col- 
leges, Lord  Chatham  said,  there  was  a  college  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity, as  well  as  veracity,  which  he  was  surprised  he  never  heard  so 
much  as  mentioned  by  any  of  his  Lordship's  fraternity;  and  that  was 
the  college  of  the  poor,  humble,  despised  Jisherme?},  who  pressed  hard 
upon  no  man's  conscience,  yet  supported  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
both  by  their  hves  and  conversations,  in  the  most  irreproachable  and 
exalted  manner.  "  But,  my  Lords,"  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  I 
may  probably  affront  your  rank  and  learning,  by  applying  to  such 
simple,  antiquated  authorities ;  for  I  must  confess  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  Bishops  of  those  and  the  present  times." 

The  Bishops  who  took  part  in  the  debate  appear  to  have  little 
merited  the  animadversions  of  Lord  Chatham.  They  were  men  of 
high  integrity  and  learning.  The  Bishop  of  Llandafi*"  is  said  to  have 
particularly  distinguished  himself  upon  this  occasion  ■".  In  stating 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  oppose  the  bill,  his  Lordship  thought 
it  necessary  to  expose  the  principles  of  a  living  dissenter.     He  quoted 

°  See  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xvii.  p.  440. 
P  The  Hon.  Shute  Barrington,  late  Bishop  of  Durham. 
"*  See  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xvii.  p.  441. 
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CHAP,  a  variety  of  passages  from  the  difTerent  publications  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
1772!  which  excited  equally  the  wonder  and  abhorrence  of  his  hearers. 
"""^^"^"^^^  Lord  Chatham  was  too  sincere  a  Christian  to  hear  such  sentiments 
with  indifference,  and  frequently  interrupted  the  Bishop  with  the  ex- 
clamations, "  Monstrous  !  horrible!  shocking!" 

Upon  a  division  of  the  House,  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  very 
great  majority. 

Although,  in  the  year  1770,  Lord  Chatham  had  come  forward 
with  the  apparent  determination,  thenceforth,  to  take  a  regular  share 
in  the  parliamentary  deliberations,  his  high  spirit  was  now  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  encroachments  of  his  inveterate  malady.  From  his 
youth  we  have  seen  that  he  was  the  martyr  to  an  hereditary  gout. 
Few  persons  have  been  more  frequently  or  more  severely  attacked  by 
that  painful  distemper.  Health,  which  the  heathen  poet  well  de- 
scribes, 

Yyeia  Tr^)e(7(ii(Tra  MuKapwv, 

had  never  been  his  portion.  In  addition  to  this,  age  was  fast  coming 
upon  him,  and  his  limbs,  which  had  long  been  relaxed  by  pain,  now 
began  to  totter  with  debility.  The  next  two  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  retirement.  His  children  were  now  of  an  age  to  call  forth 
his  most  earnest  attention  to  their  future  prospects  and  expectations. 
Although  he  had  received  large  bequests  from  private  individuals, 
and  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  pension  from  the  crown,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  make  any  suitable  provision  for  his  family.  It 
was  almost  impossible  that  a  mind  employed,  as  his  continually  had 
been,  upon  public  affairs,  could  enter  into  the  minutia;  of  private  eco- 
nomy. His  eldest  daughter  was  now  sixteen,  and  his  eldest  son 
fifteen  years  of  age.  His  second  daughter  thirteen,  his  second  son 
twelve,  and  his  youngest  son  ten  years  old.  The  eldest  son '  was,  I 
believe,  destined  for  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  probably,  at  the 

'  The  present  Earl  of  Chatham. 
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time  I  speak  of,  had  received  his  commission.     The  tender  years  and  CHAP. 

•  XXV 

delicate  health  of  the  second  son,  WiUiam,  forbade  his  parents  to  1772' 
anticipate,  with  any  confidence,  his  future  profession.  But  the  won-  ^^^'^^'^ 
derful  talents  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  were  even, 
at  this  time,  not  unknown  to  his  father,  who  cultivated  them  with 
the  most  anxious  care.  William  Pitt,  when  about  six  years  old,  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  afterwards  Pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester,  and  Canon  of  Windsor,  who  attended  him  at 
his  father's  house,  and  continued,  for  eight  years,  to  superintend  his 
education.  Lord  Chatham's  youngest  son,  James,  was  a  youth  of 
the  most  amiable  disposition  and  promising  talents  \  The  daughters 
are  said  to  have  resembled  their  mother  in  their  manners  and  acquire- 
ments. It  is  very  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  the  statesman,  who  had 
devoted  his  life  to  the  severest  application  in  the  public  cause,  should 
have  had  so  accomplished  and  interesting  a  family  to  soothe  his  de- 
clining years,  and  to  exhilarate  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Few  men 
were  able  to  enjoy  these  blessings  with  a  juster  sense  of  their  value. 
Although,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  had  been  accustomed, 

"  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command," 

he  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  happiness  of  domestic  life.  Am- 
bition had,  perhaps,  indurated  some  feelings  of  the  heart  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  political  world ;  but  his  conduct,  in  every  domestic 
relation,  was  through  his  life  most  exemplary  and  delightful '.     The 


'  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Pretyman,  upon  the  death  of  this  brother,  in  the  year 
1 780.     Bishop  of  Winchester's  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

•  Lord  Cliatham's  anxiety  for  his  sister's  health  and  comfort,  even  in  the  most  arduous 
periods  of  his  life,  is  thus  acknowledged  by  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Suffolk  :  "  My 
brother  continued  as  he  began,  as  soon  as  the  King  had  put  him  in  the  place  he  is  in,  by 
giving  me  the  strongest  and  the  tenderest  proofs  of  his  affection."  *****  "  He  has  always 
seemed  to  guess  and  understand  all  I  felt  of  every  kind,  and  has  carried  his  delicacy  so  far  as 
never  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  felt  more  strongly  than  any  other  part  of  my  misfortune, 
which  was,  how  very  disagreeable  and  embarrassing  it  must  be  to  him  to  have  me  in  France." 
This  was  written  hi  July,  1757,  whe/i  Mr.  Pitt  was  urging  the  war  against  France  with  the 
utmost  vigor.  Of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  in  the  same  letter,  says:  "  Lady  Hester's 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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CHAP,  biographer  of  his  son,  says,  that   when  Lord  Chatham's  health  per- 
J772'    mitted,  he  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  giving  instruction  ot 

===  some  sort  to  his  children,  and  seldom  m  ithout  reading  a  chapter  ot" 
the  Bible  with  them  ".  Lady  Chatham  has  described  her  noble  husband 
as  "  excelling  in  what  is  most  admirable,  and  adding  to  the  exercise 
of  the  sublimest  virtues,  the  sweet  charm  of  refined  sentiment  and 
polished  wit.  By  gay  social  converse  rendering,  beyond  comparison, 
happy  the  course  of  domestic  life,  and  bestowing  a  felicity  inexpres- 
sible on  her  whose  faithful  lo\  e  was  blessed  with  a  pure  return,  that 
raised  her  above  every  other  joy  but  the  parental  one,  and  that  still 
shared  with  him  '."  Lord  Chatham  was  ever  the  promoter  of  cheertiil 
and  innocent  recreations,  and  particularly  encouraged  them  when 
they  tended  to  improve  the  intellect  of  his  children.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  says,  that  the  Earl's  son,  William,  occasionally  wrote 
verses,  and  that  before  he  went  to  the  university  he  was  concerned 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  writing  a  play  in  verse,  consisting  of 
five  parts,  which  they  acted  before  Lord  and  Lady  Chatham,  and 
some  friends  of  the  family. 

The  extraordinary  talents  and  vivacity  of  Mr.  Garrick,  added  to 
the  great  respectablity  of  his  private  character,  procured  for  him  the 
esteem,  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  all  men.  Being,  at  this  time, 
upon  a  visit  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the  great  actor  received  the  follow- 
ing poetic  invitation  from  Lord  Chatham  : 

"  Leave,  Garrick,  the  rich  landscape,  proudly  gay. 
Docks,  forts,  and  navies,  bright'ning  all  the  bay  : 
To  my  plain  roof  repair,  primaeval  seat ! 
Yet  there  no  wonders  your  quick  eye  can  meet, 

behaviour  has  been  upon  that  occasion,  (the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  Secretary  of  State,) 
and  upon  every  other  since  her  marriage,  beyond  what  I  can  give  you  any  notion  of,  but  by  her 
own  letters,  which  I  have  kept,  and  will  show  you,  and  which  have  given  me  a  most  sincere 
esteem  and  friendsiiip  for  her."  See  another  letter  from  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  to  the  Countess  of 
Surt'olk,  in  Appendix,  No.  II.  Letter  7. 

"  Bishop  of  Winchester's  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

*  Inscription  upon  a  beautiful  marble  um  erected  to  her  husband's  memory  by  Lady  Chat- 
ham.    Such  a  tribute  from  such  a  wife  is  praise  mdeed  ! 
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Save,  should  you  deem  it  wonderful  to  find,  CHAP. 

Ambition  cur'd,  and  an  unpassioned  mind  ;  XXV. 

•  1772 

A  statesman  without  power,  and  without  gall,  ' 

Hating  no  courtiers,  happier  than  them  all ; 

Bow'd  to  no  yoke,  nor  crouching  for  applause  ; 

Vot'ry  alone  to  freedom,  and  the  laws. 

Herds,  flocks,  and  smiling  Ceres  deck  our  plain. 

And,  interspers'd,  an  heart-enliv'ning  train 

Of  sportive  children  frolic  o'er  the  gi'een ; 

Mean  time  pure  love  looks  on,  and  consecrates  the  scene. 

Come,  then,  immortal  spirit  of  the  stage. 

Great  Nature's  proxy,  glass  of  ev'ry  age  I 

Come,  taste  the  simple  life  of  Patriarchs  old. 

Who,  rich  in  rural  peace,  ne'er  thought  of  pomp  or  gold." 

To  this  Mr.  Garrick  returned  the  following  answer  : 

"  When  Peleus'  son,  untaught  to  jrield, 
Wrathful  forsook  the  hostile  field. 
His  breast  still  warm  with  heav'nly  fire, 
He  tun'd  the  lay,  and  swept  the  lyre. 

"  So  Chatham,  whose  exalted  soul 
Pervaded  and  inspir'd  the  whole. 
Where  far,  by  martial  glory  led, 
Britain  her  sails  and  banners  spread. 
Retires,  (though  wisdom's  God  dissuades,) 
And  seeks  repose  in  rural  shades. 
Yet  thither  comes  the  God  confess'd  ; 
Celestial  form  !  a  well-known  guest. 

"  Nor  slow  he  moves  with  solemn  air. 
Nor  on  his  brow  hangs  pensive  care ; 
Nor  in  his  hand  th'  historic  page 
Gives  lessons  to  experienc'd  age, 
As  when  in  vengeful  ire  he  rose, 
And  plann'd  the  fate  of  Britain's  foes, 
While  the  wing'd  hours  obedient  stand. 
And  instant  speed  the  dread  command. 

"  Cheerful  he  came,  all  blythe  and  gay. 
Fair  blooming  like  the  son  of  May  ; 
K   k   2 
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CHAP.  Adown  his  radiant  shoulder  hung 

^^^-  A  harp,  by  all  the  Muses  strung  ; 

'  Smiling  he  to  his  friend  resign'd 

This  soother  of  the  human  mind." 

In  the  year  1773,  Lord  Chatham,  having  fixed  upon  the  law 
for  the  profession  of  his  second  son,  sent  him  to  Pembroke-Hall, 
Cambridge.  Earnestly  desirous  as  he  was  to  see  this  son  distinguished 
by  literary  acquirements  at  the  university,  his  cares  were,  at  this 
time,  more  particularly  directed  to  his  health.  The  extreme  delicacy 
of  young  Pitt's  constitution  induced  his  father  to  request  Mr.  Wilson 
to  accompany  his  son  to  Cambridge,  and  to  live  with  him,  for  some 
time,  in  the  same  college  apartment '.  Lord  Chatham  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  master  of  the  college,  expressing  his  wish  that  the  two  public 
tutors,  Mr.  Pretyman  and  Mr.  Turner,  should  respectively  devote  an 
hour  each  day  to  his  son's  improvement.  Thucydides  had  ever  been 
a  favorite  author  with  Lord  Chatham,  and,  by  his  express  desire,  was 
the  first  Greek  book  which  his  son  read  after  he  came  to  the  univer- 
sity. Ha\ing  thus  consigned  his  son  to  the  care  of  those  whom  he 
thought  fully  capable  of  instructing  him,  his  Lordship  did  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  their  system  of  academical  education.  Polybius 
•was  the  only  other  book  which  he  requested  Mr.  Pretyman  to  read 
with  William  Pitt.  It  was  almost  impossible  that  a  youth,  upon 
whom  Providence  had  bestowed  such  talents,  and  who  had  enjoyed 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  conversation  of  such  a  father,  should 
not  be  eminently  distinguished  from  the  general  order  of  boys  of 
fourteen  years  old.  In  sitting  at  table  with  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
in  walking  with  him  about  his  grounds,  in  attending  him  in  his  sick 
chamber,  opportunities  of  profiting  by  his  long  experience  and  his 
mighty  mind  were  offered,  which  were  different  from,  and  superior 
to,  any  knowledge  to  be  acquired  from  books.  Although  nothing, 
probably,  could  have  prevented   the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Pitt's  genius 


"  The  author  of  this  work  was  himself  of  Pembroke-Hall,  aud,  in  the  year  1812,  occupied 
the  rooms  which  had  once  been  Mr.  Pitt's. 


* 
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from  evincing  itself  in  the  course  of  life,  I  think  the  early  display  of  CHAP, 
his  manly  and  astonishing  qualities  was  mainly  attributable  to  the    1773' 
conversation  and  example  of  his  illustrious  father.     The  public  arc  """""""^ 
indebted  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  for  the  preservation  of  several 
most  delightful  letters  from  Lord  Chatham  to  his  son.     The  following 
is  so  completely  characteristic  of  the  ardor  of  both  parties,  and  is 
expressed  in  such  glowing  language,   that  I  cannot  help  inserting  it 
in  this  place. 

"  Burton  Pyment,  Oct.  30,  1773. 

"  With  what  ease  of  mind  and  joy  of  heart  I  write  to  my  loved 
William,  since  Mr.  Wilson's  comfortable  letter  of  Monday  !  I  do 
not  mean  to  address  you  as  a  sick  man :  I  trust  in  heaven  that  conva- 
lescent is  the  only  title  I  am  to  give  you  in  the  ailing  tribe ;  and  that 
you  are  now  enjoying  the  happy  advantage  of  Dr.  Glynn^s  acquaint- 
ance, as  one  of  the  cheerful  and  witty  sons  of  Apollo,  in  his  poetic, 
not  his  medical,  attribute.  But,  though  I  indulge,  with  inexpres- 
sible delight,  the  thought  of  your  returning  health,  I  cannot 
help  being  a  little  in  pain,  lest  you  should  make  more  haste  than 
good  speed  to  be  well.  Your  mamma  has  been  before  me,  in 
suggesting  that  useful  proverb,  redder,  pour  mieux  sauter,  useful  to 
all,  but  to  the  ardent,  necessary.  You  may,  indeed,  my  sweet  boy, 
better  than  any  one,  practise  this  sage  dictum,  without  any  risque  of 
being  thrown  out,  (as  little  James  would  say,)  in  the  chase  of  learning. 
All  you  want,  at  present,  is  quiet;  with  this,  if  your  ardor  apicrrevsip 
can  be  kept  in,  till  you  are  stronger,  you  will  make  noise  enough. 
How  happy  the  task,  my  noble,  amiable  boy,  to  caution  you  only 
against  pursuing  too  much,  all  those  liberal  and  praiseworthy  things, 
to  which  less  happy  natures  are  perpetually  to  be  spurred  and  driven  ! 
I  will  not  teaze  you  with  too  long  a  lecture  in  favor  of  inaction,  and  a 
competent  stupidity,  your  best  tutors  and  companions  at  present. 
You  have  time  to  spare,  consider  there  is  but  the  Encyclopedia,  and 
when  you  have  mastered  all  that,  what  will  remain  ?     You  will  want. 
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CHAP,  like  Alexander,  another  world  to  conquer.     Your  mamma  joins  me  in 

1773.  every  word ;  and  we  know  how  much  your  affectionate  mind  can 
sacrifice  to  our  earnest  and  tender  wishes.  Brothers  and  sisters  are 
well ;  all  feel  about  you,  think  and  talk  of  you,  as  they  ought.  My 
affectionate  remembrances  go  in  great  abundance  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
Vive,  Vale,  is  the  unceasing  prayer  of  your  truly  loving  father, 

" Chatham \" 

That  truly  pious,  accomplished,  but  eccentric  nobleman.  Lord 
Lyttleton,  departed  this  life  in  July,  1773.  He  was  the  relative,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  Lord  Chatham.  But  their 
characters  Mere,  in  many  respects,  dissimilar,  and  a  difference  upon 
political  questions  had  frequently  interrupted  their  friendship.  At 
length,  however,  they  became  reconciled,  and  lived  upon  terms  of 
strict  intimacy  during  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  Lord  Lyttleton. 
The  loss  of  our  early  associates,  the  inevitable  conseqiience  of  old  age, 
must  ever  painfully  affect  the  mind,  and  melancholy  is  the  condition 
of  that  man  who  is  then  destitute  of  domestic  consolation.  Happily 
it  was  otherwise  with  Lord  Chatham.  I  have  already  said,  that  no 
man  was  ever  more  blessed  with  an  affectionate  and  accomplished 
wife,  or  with  a  more  dutiful  and  promising  family.  Their  virtues  and 
tender  attachment  ever  interested  and  soothed  his  mind,  during  the 
many  losses  he  sustained  both  in  his  political  and  in  his  personal 
friendships. 

1774.  On  the  19th  December,  1774,  Lord  and  Lady  Chatham  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  their  eldest  daughter.  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  married  to 
Lord  Mahon,  a  young  nobleman  of  considerable  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, the  eldest  son  of  their  relative  Earl  Stanhope  '. 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
*  James,  first  Earl  Stanhope,  married  Lucy,  youngest  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Pitt, 
the  grandfather  of  Lord  Chatham. 
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Conduct  of  Administration  with  respect  to  America— Outrage  at  Boston,  and  Destruction 
ofM2  Chests  of  Tea — Review  of  the  part  taken  hy  Lord  Chatham  in  American  affairs 
— Lord  Chatham  reappears  in  Parliament — His  Speech  against  the  Bill  for  quartering 
soldiers  in  America — Against  the  Quebec  Bill — Proceedings  at  Boston — General  Gage 
— Corresponding  Societies — A  general  Congress  appointed — Address  of  Congress  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain — Parliament  is  dissolved — Letters  of  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr. 
Sayre — Parliament  reassembles — The  Kings  Speech — Inconsistent  Conduct  of  Admi- 
nistration— Lord  Chatham's  Opinions  regarding  America. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Grenville,  the  administration  had  been  re-  chap. 
lieved  from  a  heavy  weight  of  opposition.     The  Rockingham  party,    277Y' 
indeed,  continued  firm  and  unbroken  both  in  strength  and  principle,  ==^ 
but  the  same  differences  of  opinion  still  prevented  them  from  forming 
a  strict  union  with  the  friends  of  Lord  Chatham,  whose  retirement  was 
another  relief  to  the  minister.     The  year  1772,  which  was  so  eventful 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  produced  no  very  striking  incidents  in 
England.     Lord  North's  authority  seemed   firmly   established.     His 
excellent  temper  and  conciliating  manners  enabled  him  often  to  parry, 
and  always  to  blunt  the  weapons  of  opposition.     No  circumstances, 
indeed,  had  occurred  to  prove  him  a  minister  of  any  striking  abilities, 
but  as  yet  he  had  committed  no  capital  error.     The  attention  of  Par- 
liament, during  the  years  1772  and  1773,  was  principally  directed  to 
the  affairs  of  India '.     The  Company  had  become  so  embarrassed  in 

*  The  attack  upon  Lord  Clive  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  very  able  and  complete 
defence  of  that  great,  but  calumniated  man,  are,  in  general,  foreign  to  the  purport  of  this  work, 
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CHAP,  their  finances,  as  to  be  obliged  to  discontinue  their  annual  subsidy  to 

XXVI.  . 

1774.  government,  and  even  to  demand  the  assistance  of  a  considerable 
^'^^'^^''^^  loan.  Since  the  non-importation  agreement  in  America,  the  colonies 
had  been  chiefly  supplied  with  tea,  smuggled  from  Holland.  This 
was  represented  to  have  so  lessened  the  demand  for  that  article  that 
an  immense  quantity  had  accumulated  in  the  warehouses  of  the  East 
India  Company.  As  the  minister  had  adopted  measures  of  extreme 
severity  towards  the  Company,  he  considered  them  entitled  to  some 
compensation.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  their  relief,  and,  eventually, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  they  were  empowered  to  export 
tea,  free  from  duty,  to  every  part  of  the  world.  The  operation  of  this 
measure  in  America,  may  be  considered  as  the  spark  thrown  upon  a 
mass  of  inflammatory  matter,  which  kindled  the  flames  of  the  lamenta- 
ble war  which  afterwards  ensued.  Before  I  relate  the  immediate 
consequences  of  this  measure,  I  shall  briefly  recapitulate  those  cir- 
cumstances of  alleged  grievance  in  the  colonies  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded. 

The  act  of  Parliament,  which  repealed  the  rest  of  those  most  in- 
judicious duties  suggested  by  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  by  reserving 
the  insignificant  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea,  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  concession.  Whilst  it  encou- 
raged the  discontented  to  hope  that  their  cause  was  gaining  ground 
in  England,  it  furnished  them  with  arguments  against  the  future  in- 
tentions of  the  government.  Other  causes  of  complaint  subsequently 
arose.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  was  the  ministerial  regulation  of 
assigning  liberal  salaries  to  the  judges  and  principal  officers  in  Massa- 


One  circumstance  of  his  defence  is,  however,  in  direct  accordance  with  it.  After  exculpating 
himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty  and  injustice  in  the  transaction  with  Omichund,  Lord  Clive 
spoke  thus  of  Lord  Cliathani :  "  A  late  minister,  whose  abilities  have  been  an  honor  to  his 
country,  and  whom  this  house  will  ever  revere,  will,  I  am  sure,  come  to  your  bar,  and  not  only 
tell  you  how  highly  he  thought  of  my  services  at  the  time,  but  also  what  his  opinion  is  now." 
Although  Lord  Chatham  was  not  afterwards  called  upon  to  bear  this  testimony,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  high  opinion  which  he  had  formerly  expressed  of  Lord  Clive  re- 
mained unaltered. 
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chusetts  Bay,  instead  of  the  scanty  annual  allowances  which  thev  be-  CHAP. 

XXVI 

tore  received  by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  loudly  asserted  that  1774  ' 
the  British  ministry,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  awe  and  intimidate  === 
the  colonists,  had  now  recourse  to  more  insidious  methods,  and  that 
tiieir  object  was  to  undermine  the  very  seat  of  justice  by  corruption. 
But  the  deepest  complaints  proceeded  from  the  following  cause.  By 
means  which  have  not  been  discovered,  Dr.  Franklin,  the  agent  for 
several  of  the  colonies,  and  amongst  others  for  Massachusetts,  ob- 
tained possession  of  certain  letters  addressed  by  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-governor  of  that  province  to  official  persons  in  England. 
These  letters  represented  the  state  of  affairs  as  very  unfavorable ;  they 
alleged  that  a  republican  spirit  prevailed  which  would  oppose  the 
most  equitable  measures  of  government,  and  they  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  coercive  measures,  and  of  introducing  a  very  con- 
siderable change  into  the  constitution  of  the  province.  By  a  breach 
of  confidence  which  no  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country  can  excuse, 
Franklin  immediately  transmitted  these  letters  to  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  then  sitting  at  Boston. 

The  indignation  excited  by  their  perusal  may  easily  be  imagined. 
The  Assembly  unanimously  resolved,  "  That  the  tendency  and  design 
of  these  letters  were  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  the  o:overnment, 
and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  into  the  province."  At  the  same 
time  a  petition  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  remove  Governor  Hutchin- 
son, and  Lieutenant-governor  Oliver,  from  the  government  of  the 
colony,  was  transmitted  to  England  and  laid  before  his  Majesty, 
Whilst  this  ferment  prevailed  in  the  province,  intelligence  was  received 
that  three  ships,  laden  with  tea,  were  on  their  passage  to  Boston,  and 
that  the  consignees  of  the  East  India  Company  consisted,  principally, 
of  the  nearest  relatives  and  connexions  of  the  obnoxious  governor  and 
his  deputy.  The  deep  feelings  of  rage  and  resentment  which  were 
now  excited  amongst  the  inhabitants  may  be  well  imagined.  They 
saw  that  a  crisis  had  arrived ;  they  saw  that  the  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nies, in  this  precise  point  of  time,  was  to  determine  whether  they 
would  submit  to   be  taxed  by  the  British  Parliament,  or  meet  the 

VOL.  II.  L  1 
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CHAP,  consequence*  of  the  enforcement  of  their  own  opinions.     Should  the 

XXVI 

1774.    te^  t)6  landed,  they  knew  that  it  would  be  sold  ;  the  duties  would  con- 
^-  sequently  be  paid,  and  thus  a  precedent  for  taxing  them  would  be 

established.  Their  resolution  was  at  once  taken — they  determined 
that  the  hateful  cargo  should  not  reach  their  shores.  Every  species 
of  tumult  and  violence  were  practised  to  terrify  and  deter  the  con- 
signees from  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Fearing  that  these 
proceedings,  lawless  and  riotous  as  they  were,  might  prove  ineffectual, 
and  that  the  captains  might  be  enabled  to  land  their  cargoes,  an 
immense  multitude  assembled,  the  most  resolute  of  which,  disguised 
as  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the  ships,  broke  open  342  chests  of  tea**, 
and  discharo-ed  their  contents  into  the  ocean. 

Whoever  considers  the  outrages  occasioned  by  the  stamp  act  in 
1765,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Townshend's  act  in  1768,  will  be  amazed 
that  any  ministr}',  eight  years  after  the  first,  and  five  years  after  the 
second,  when  the  feeling  against  taxation  in  America  had  strengthened 
into  a  principle,  should  venture  upon  an  experiment  which,  naturally, 
must  have  ended  in  some  similar  catastrophe.  Such  conduct  literally 
was,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  "  consulting  their  invention,  and  re- 
jecting their  experience."  Surely  if  experience  is  ever  to  be  a  monitor, 
it  should  at  this  time  have  been  consulted.  The  Americans  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  party  who  a\  ailed  themselves  of  its  dictates.  The 
very  treatment  which  they  had  experienced  subsequent  to  their 
violence  in  1765,  and,  in  1768,  was  an  encouragement  to  them  to 
pursue  a  similar  system  in  1773.  By  the  first  outrage,  notwithstand- 
ing some  acts  of  severity  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  they  obtained 
a  redress  of  the  alleged  grievance — the  stamp  act  \\  as  repealed  ;  by 
the  second  outrage,  they  obtained  the  abrogation  of  all  the  duties  im- 
posed by  Charles  Townshend's  bill,  with  one  single  exception,  and 
they  might  well  suppose  that  this  exception  would  itself  give  way  to 
their  present  violence  against  it.  Having  so  often  seen  the  English 
ministry  compelled  "  to  sneak  out  of  difllculties  into  which  they  had 

''  The  whole  value  of  the  tea  destroyed  was  estimated  at  18,000/. 
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proudly  strutted',"  they  might  reasonably  expect  a  similar  escape  for  CHAP, 
themselves  upon  the  present  occasion.  We  shall  find  that  they  argued  1774.' 
aright,  and  that  the  event  justified  their  expectations.  As  in  former  ^^ 
instances  of  American  outrage,  the  measures  of  administration,  which 
in  general  were  slow  and  indecisive,  were,  in  the  commencement, 
stubborn  and  precipitate.  In  their  eagerness  to  punish  the  refractory 
Americans,  they  altogether  forgot  one  grand  consideration — had  they 
the  power  ?  With  a  fatuity  as  remarkable  as  it  was  fatal,  they  formed 
their  ideas  of  American  strength  and  of  American  union  from  the 
misrepresentations  of  ignorant  or  of  interested  men.  They  despised 
the  Americans  as  soldiers.  They  doubted  the  ties  by  which  they 
were  united  as  fellow-countrymen,  and  they  forgot  what  they  were 
capable  of  performing  as  men.  They  considered  the  Americans  as 
more  in  the  gristle  of  childhood,  than  as  a  race  who  were  fast  strength- 
ening into  the  bone  of  manhood^.  The  measures  which  they  adopted 
against  Boston  were  proofs  of  this.  Their  conduct  upon  this  occasion 
was  a  bad  imitation  of  the  schoolmaster  who  punishes  a  ring-leader  to 
terrify  and  silence  the  rest  of  his  refractory  scholars  %  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  the  majority  of  the  English  nation  now 
took  part  with  administration.  Eager  to  discharge  a  portion  of  their 
own  burthens  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  American  brethren,  they 
saw  not  the  immense  addition  to  the  load  which  they  were  thus  pre- 
paring for  themselves.  But  the  people  might  well  "  screen  themselves 
behind  the  want  of  intelligence," — it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise 
with  their  rulers.  A  severe  and  exemplary  punishment  was  now  de- 
nounced against  the  principal  offenders  in  America. 

On  the  28th  March,  a  bill  "  for  discontinuing  the  lading  and 
shipping  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  at  Boston,  or  the  harbour 
thereof,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  custom-house  and  its  dependencies 

'^  See  Burke's  speech  upon  American  taxation,  in  1774. 

''  The  reader  will  readily  recognise  this  metaphor  as  Mr.  Burke's. 

"  Very  frequently  were  the  Americans  compared  by  the  ministry  and  their  friends  to  children. 
General  Burgoyne  said,  "  He  regarded  America  as  the  child  of  Great  Britain,  whom  the  parent 
had  spoiled  by  too  much  indulgence." 
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CHAP  to  the  town  of  Salem,"  passed  both  Houses  of  ParUament.  Other 
'{■^■j^  '  measures  of  equal  severity  were  soon  afterwards  adopted.  A  bill  was 
^■^^==  brought  in  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  by  which  the  charter  was  subverted,  and  the  nomination  of 
counsellors,  and  of  all  magistrates  and  officers  vested  in  the  Crown. 
A  third  act  was  passed  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  in 
the  same  province.  By  this  act  it  was  provided,  "  that  in  case  any 
person  should  be  indicted  for  murder  or  any  other  capital  oflence, 
and  it  should  appear  by  information,  given  on  oath  to  the  governor,  that 
the  fact  was  committed  in  exercise  or  aid  of  magistracy  in  suppressing 
riots,  and  that  a  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  province,  he  should 
send  the  person  so  indicted  to  any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain, 
to  be  tried." 

A  bill  was  also  passed  for  quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants ; 
and  the  system  was  completed  by  an  act  for  the  settlement  of  the 
government  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  By  this  last  act  the  limits  of 
Canada  were  so  extended  as  to  include  the  territory  between  the  lakes, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  :  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  were 
secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  were  confirmed  in  their  rights  ;  the  ancient  laws  without  a  trial 
by  jury  were  restored  ;  and  a  legislative  council,  at  the  appointment 
of  the  Crown,  was  established. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  these  measures  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  without  much  animadversion.  Some  of  them,  that  relative  to 
Quebec  in  particular,  were,  I  think,  expedient  and  wise.  The  spirit 
of  party,  however,  induced  the  opposition  to  include  them  all  under 
one  common  sentence  of  condemnation.  In  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
difterent  statesmen  upon  the  tremendous  question  of  American  policy, 
we  shall  faid  that  Lord  Chatham  was  almost  the  only  person  who  ex- 
plicitly stated,  and  who  strictly  adhered  to  his  opinions.  His  cele- 
brated speech  upon  the  stamp  act  contained  doctrines  which  it  was 
impossible  to  misunderstand.  Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  distinction  between  the  right  to  legislate  and  the 
right  to  tax,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  manliness  and  consistency 
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■w  ith  which  it  was  asserted.  The  principle  of  pohcy,  which  he  recom-  chap. 
mended  towards  America  in  1766,  was  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
he  urged  in  1774  and  in  following  years.  Had  his  advice  with  regard 
to  the  total  exemption  of  America  from  taxation  been  at  first  adopted  ; 
had  a  firm  and  consistent  policy  then  been  observed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  calamities  of  the  subsequent  war  might  have  been  averted, 
and  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent  country  have  been 
deferred  to  a  distant  day.  But,  having  bestowed  this  tribute  of  ap- 
plause upon  the  original  proposal  of  Lord  Chatham,  I  am  far  from 
thinking,  that  the  subsequent  methods  of  conciliation  suggested  by 
his  Lordship  in  the  House  of  Peers,  or  by  Mr.  Burke  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  have  been  attended  with  the  happy  consequences 
which  their  framers  expected.  The  measures,  which  would  have  been 
satisfactory  and  healing  in  1766,  would,  eight  years  afterwards,  have 
been  wholly  inefficient.  The  time  for  conciliation  had  passed  away. 
Canute  could  no  more  by  his  mandate  arrest  the  progress  of  the  w  ave, 
than  Lord  Chatham  could  prevent  the  extension  of  that  principle 
which  he  had  himself  been  foremost  to  inculcate.  The  Americans 
heard  the  illustrious  Pitt  pronounce  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right 
to  tax  them.  At  first,  they  might  have  been  contented,  and  even 
grateful  for  such  an  acknowledgement.  But  the  half  concessions,  and 
the  irresolute  system  of  the  English  government  produced  disappoint- 
ment, whilst  they  encouraged  resistance.  Taxation,  to  use  the  words 
of  Lord  Chatham,  was  "  the  father  of  American  sedition,"  but,  un- 
happily, his  offspring  had  now  strengthened  into  an  independent  ma- 
turity, and  was  not  to  be  annihilated  by  the  extinction  of  its  parent. 
The  lapse  of  eight  years  had  made  casuists  of  the  Americans.  If 
England  has  no  right  to  tax,  what  right  has  she  to  legislate  ?  This 
was  the  corollary  to  Lord  Chatham's  proposition  which  was  almost 
universally  adopted.  Several  questions  of  immense  importance  pre- 
sent themselves  here.  The  first  is,  whether,  allowing  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Chatham  to  have  been  instrumental  in  exciting  the 
Americans,  not  only  to  resist  the  claim  of  the  mother  country  to  tax 
them,  but  also  to  emancipate  themselves  altogether  from  its  control, 
we  must  not,  as  Enghshmen,  severely  condemn  it  ?    To  this  it  must  be 
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CHAP,  answered,  that  the  language  of  Lord  Chatham  upon  this,  as  upon  every 
1774.  other  occasion,  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
===  sible  for  him  to  feel,  without  expressing  his  feelings  with  emphasis 
and  impetuosity.  It  is  often  the  fate  of  advice,  when  neglected,  to 
produce  the  most  dangerous  effects  upon  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  originally  intended.  The  friend  who  remonstrates  in  strong  terms 
to  a  guardian  against  his  ill-treatment  of  a  ward,  may  sometimes  see 
his  ad \  ice  rejected  by  the  one  party,  whilst  it  stimulates  the  other  to 
the  deepest  revenge.  In  such  cases,  if  the  advice  be  in  itself  salutary, 
we  must,  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  consequences  which  have  at- 
tended its  suggestion,  lament  rather  than  condemn  it.  The  next 
.  question  is,  .whether,  supposing  Lord  Chatham  had  been  called  to  the 
helm,  and  had  unsuccessfully  proffered  his  measures  of  conciliation  to 
the  Americans,  he  would  have  been  able  to  force  their  submission  ? 
Although  the  issue  of  events  is  known  to  the  Almighty  alone,  it  may 
be  allowable  to  conjecture  that  had  Lord  Chatham  undertaken  the 
management  of  the  war  in  an  early  stage  he  would,  by  the  energy  of 
his  councils  and  the  promptitude  of  his  measures,  have  soon  com- 
pelled them  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  I  say 
not  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  preserve  their  eventual  allegiance, 
but  I  think  he  might  have  deferred  the  day  of  their  alienation  until 
the  next  generation. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  principal  acts  of 
which  I  have  already  described,  that  Lord  Chatham  again  appeared 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1774,  he  attended 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  third  reading  of  a  bill  for  quartering 
soldiers  in  America.  He  said,  "  '  My  Lords,  the  unfavorable  state  of 
health,  under  which  I  have  long  laboured,  could  not  prevent  me  from 
laying  before  your  Lordships  my  thoughts  on  the  bill  now  upon  the 
table,  and  on  the  American  afiairs  in  general. 

"  If  we  take  a  transient  view  of  those  moti\es  which  induced  the 
ancestors  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  America  to  leave  their  native 
country,  to  encounter  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  the  unexplored 

'  This  speech  is  taken  from  the  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xvii.  p.  1353.     It 
was  originally  reported  by  Almcm. 
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regions  of  the  western  world,  our  astonishment  at  the  present  conduct  CHAP, 
of  their  descendants  will  naturally  subside.     There  was  no  corner  of  ^^^'• 
the  world  into  which  men  of  their  free  and  enterprising  spirit  would  not 
flv  with  alacrity,  rather  than  submit  to  the  slavish  and  tyrannical 
principles,  which  prevailed   at   that  period  in  their  native  country. 
And  shall  we  wonder,  my  Lords,  if  the  descendants  of  such  illustrious 
characters  spurn,  with  contempt,  the  hand  of  unconstitutional  power, 
that  would  snatch  from  them  such  dear-bought  privileges  as  they  now 
contend  for  ?     Had  the  British  colonies  been  planted  by  any  other 
kingdom  than  our  own,  the  inhabitants  would  have  carried  with  them 
the  chains  of  slavery,  and  spirit  of  despotism  ;  but  as  they  are,  they 
ought  to  be  remembered  as  great  instances  to  instruct  the  world,  what 
great  exertions  mankind  will  naturally  make,  when  they  are  left  to  the 
free  exercise  of  their  own  powers.     And,  my  Lords,  notwithstanding  my 
intention  to  give  my  hearty  negative  to  the  question  now  before  you, 
I  cannot  help  condemnmg,  in  the  severest  naanner,  the  late  turbulent 
and  unwarrantable  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  some  instances,  parti- 
cularly in  the  late  riots  of  Boston.     But,  my  Lords,  the  mode  which 
has  been  pursued  to  bring  them  back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  their 
parent  state,  has  been  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  sound  policy,  that  individuals,  possessed  of  common  un- 
derstanding, must  be  astonished  at  such  proceedings.     By  blockino- 
up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  you   have  involved  the  innocent  trader  in 
the  same  punishment  with  the  guilty  profligates  who  destroyed  3'our 
merchandize ;  and  instead  of  making  a  well-concerted  effort  to  secure 
the  real  offenders,  you  clap  a  naval  and  military  extinguisher  over 
their  harbour,  and  punish  the  crime  of  a  few  lawless  depredators  and 
their  abettors  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  My  Lords,  this  country  is  little  obliged  to  the  framei's  and 
promoters  of  this  tea  tax.  The  Americans  had  almost  forgot,  in  their 
excess  of  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  any  interest  but  that 
of  the  mother  country  ;  there  seemed  an  emulation  among  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  who  should  be  most  dutiful  and  forward  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  to  their  real  benefactor ;  as  you  will  readily  per- 
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CHAP,  ceive  by  the  following;  letter  from  Governor  Bernard  to  a  noble  Lord 
XXVI.  .  , 

1774.'  then  in  office. 

" '  The  House  of  Representatives,  (says  he,)  from  the  time  of 
opening  the  session  to  this  day,  has  shewn  a  disposition  to  avoid  all 
dispute  with  me;  every  thing  having  passed  with  as  much  good 
humour  as  I  could  desire.  They  have  acted,  in  all  things,  with  temper 
and  moderation  ;  they  have  avoided  some  subjects  of  dispute,  and 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  removing  some  causes  of  former  alterca- 
tion.' 

"  This,  my  Lords,  was  the  temper  of  the  Americans ;  and  would 
have  continued  so,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  your  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  tax  them  without  their  consent :  but  the  moment  they 
perceived  your  intention  was  renewed  to  tax  them,  under  a  pretence 
of  serving  the  East  India  Company,  their  resentment  got  the  as- 
cendant of  their  moderation,  and  hurried  them  into  actions  contrary 
to  law,  which,  in  their  cooler  hours,  they  would  have  thought  on  with 
horror ;  for  I  sincerely  believe  the  destroying  of  the  tea  was  the  effect 
of  despair. 

"  But,  my  Lords,  from  the  complexion  of  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, I  think  that  Administration  has  purposely  irritated  them 
into  those  late  violent  acts,  for  which  they  now  so  severely  smart ; 
purposely  to  be  revenged  on  them  for  the  victory  they  gained  by  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act ;  a  measure  in  which  they  seemingly  acqui- 
esced, but  to  which  at  the  bottom  they  were  real  enemies.  For  what 
other  motive  could  induce  them  to  dress  taxation,  that  father  of  Ame- 
rican sedition,  in  the  robes  of  an  East  India  Director,  but  to  break  in 
upon  that  mutual  peace  and  harmony  w  hich  then  so  liappiiy  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  mother  country  ? 

"  My  Lords,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  would  advise  the  noble 
Lords  in  office  to  adopt  a  more  gentle  mode  of  governing  America ; 
for  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  America  may  vie  with  these  king- 
doms, not  only  in  arms,  but  in  arts  also.  It  is  an  established  fact, 
that  the  principal  towns  in  America  are  learned  and  polite,  and  un- 
derstand the  constitution  of  the  empire  as  well  as  the  noble  Lords 
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who  are  now  in  office ;  and,  consequently,  they  will  have  a  watchful  CHAP, 
eye  over  their  liberties,  to  prevent  the  least  encroachment  on  their  1774/ 
hereditary  rights.  ===== 

"  This  observation  is  so  recently  exemplified  in  an  excellent 
pamphlet,  which  comes  from  the  pen  of  an  American  gentleman,  that 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  your  Lordships  his  thoughts  on 
the  competency  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  America,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  puts  this  interesting  matter  in  the  clearest  view. 

"  '  The  High  Court  of  Parliament,'  says  he,  '  is  the  supreme 
legislative  power  over  the  whole  empire  ;  in  all  free  states  the  consti- 
tution is  fixed ;  and  as  the  supreme  legislature  derives  its  power  and 
authority  from  the  constitution,  it  cannot  overleap  the  bounds  of  it, 
without  destroying  its  own  foundation.  The  constitution  ascertains 
and  limits  both  sovereignty  and  allegiance  :  and  therefore  his  Ma- 
jesty's American  subjects,  who  acknowledge  themselves  bound  by 
the  ties  of  allegiance,  have  an  equitable  claim  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  English  constitution  ;  and  that  it  is 
an  essential  unalterable  right  in  nature,  ingrafted  into  the  British 
constitution  as  a  fundamental  law,  and  ever  held  sacred  and  irrevo- 
cable by  the  subjects  within  the  realm — that  what  a  man  has  honestly 
acquired,  is  absolutely  his  own;  which  he  may  freely  gi\'e,  but  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  him  without  his  consent.' 

"  This,  my  Lords,  though  no  new  doctrine,  has  always  been  my 
received  and  unalterable  opinion,  and  I  will  carry  it  to  my  grave, 
that  this  country  had  no  right  under  heaven  to  tax  America.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  civil  policy,  which  neither 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  nor  even  an  acquiescence  in  the  taxes, 
could  justify  upon  any  occasion  whatever.  Such  proceedings  will 
never  meet  their  wished-for  success ;  and,  instead  of  adding:  to  their 
miseries,  as  the  bill  now  before  you  most  undoubtedly  does,  adopt 
some  lenient  measures,  which  may  lure  them  to  their  duty  ;  proceed 
like  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent  over  a  child  whom  he  tenderly 
loves ;  and,  instead  of  those  harsh  and  severe  proceedings,  pass  an 
amnesty  on  all  their  youthful  errors  ;  clasp  them  once  more  in  your 

VOL.  ir.  M  m 
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CHAP,  fond  and  affectionate  arms ;  and,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  you  will 
^^7^'"  find  them  children  worthy  of  their  sire.  But  should  their  turbulence 
^==  exist  after  your  proffered  terms  of  forgi\enes3,  which  I  hope  and  ex- 
pect this  House  will  immediately  adopt,  I  will  be  among  the  foremost 
of  your  Lordships  to  move  for  such  measures  as  will  ellectually  pre- 
vent a  future  relapse,  and  make  them  feel  what  it  is  to  provoke  a  fond 
and  fort'iving  parent !  a  parent,  my  Lords,  whose  welfare  has  ever  been 
my  greatest  and  most  pleasing  consolation.  This  declaration  may 
seem  unnecessary  ;  but  1  will  venture  to  declare,  the  period  is  not  far 
distant,  when  she  will  want  the  assistance  of  her  most  distant  friends  : 
but  should  the  all-disposing  hand  of  Providence  prevent  me  from  afford- 
ing her  my  poor  assistance,  my  prayers  shall  be  ever  for  her  welfare — 
Length  of  days  be  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  riches  and  honor; 
may  her  ways  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  be  peace  !" 

The  bill  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

I  have  said  that  T  considered  the  Quebec  bill  both  expedient  and 
wise.  Its  provisions  were  well  adapted  to  the  nature  and  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  who  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  English  constitution.  Lord  Chatham  thought  otherwise, 
and,  on  the  17th  of  June,  thus  expressed  his  opinions  against  it : 

"  He  said,  it  would  involve  a  large  province  in  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties, and  in  the  worst  of  despotism,  and  put  the  whole  people  under 
arbitrary  power ;  that  it  was  a  most  cruel,  oppressive,  and  odious 
measure,  tearing  up  justice  and  every  good  principle  by  the  roots  ; 
that  by  abolishing  the  trial  by  jury,  together  with  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
he  supposed  the  framers  of  the  bill  thought  that  mode  of  proceeding 
most  satisfactory;  whilst  every  true  Englishman  was  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  sooner  than  lose  those  two  bulwarks  of  his  personal  se- 
curity and  property.  The  merely  supposing  that  the  Canadians  would 
not  be  able  to  feel  the  good  effects  of  law  and  freedom,  because  they 
had  been  used  to  arbitrary  power,  was  an  idea  as  ridiculous  as  false. 
He  said,  the  bill  established  a  despotic  government  in  that  country, 
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to  which  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763  promised  the  protection  of  CHAP, 
the  English  laws.  Here  the  noble  Lord  read  part  of  the  proclama-  1774/ 
tion ;  and  then  entered  into  the  power' vested  in  the  Governor  and 
Council ;  the  whole  mode  of  which,  he  said,  was  tyrannical  and  des- 
potic. He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  bad  consequences  that  would 
attend  the  great  extension  of  that  province.  The  whole  of  the  bill  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  destructive  of  that  liberty,  which  ought  to  be  the 
ground-work  of  every  constitution.  Ten  thousand  objections,  he  was 
confident,  might  be  made  to  the  bill ;  but  the  extinction  of  the  mode 
of  trial  above  mentioned  was  a  very  alarming  circumstance,  and  he 
would  pronounce  him  a  bold  man  who  proposed  such  a  plan. 

"  When  his  Lordship  came  to  the  religious  part  of  the  bill,  he 
directed  his  discourse  to  the  bench  of  Bishops,  telling  them,  that  as 
by  the  bill  the  Catholic  religion  was  made  the  established  religion  of 
that  vast  continent,  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  silent  on  the  oc- 
casion. He  called  the  bill  a  child  of  inordinate  power,  and  desired  and 
asked  if  any  of  that  reverend  Bench  would  hold  it  out  for  baptism.  He 
touched  again  on  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Governor  in  appointing 
all  the  members,  and  who  might  consist  of  Roman  Catholics  only. 

"  He  also  took  notice  of  an  amendment  which  had  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  a  new  clause,  repealing  so  much 
of  the  Act  of  Reformation  of  the  first  of  Elizabeth  as  relates  to  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  substituting  a  common  oath  of  allegiance  in 
its  place.  This  act  of  Elizabeth,  he  said,  had  always  been  looked 
upon  as  one  that  the  legislature  had  no  more  right  to  repeal,  than  the 
Great  Charter,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights." 


'to' 


The  Duke  of  Gloucester "  divided  with  Lord  Chatham  in  the  mi- 
nority against  the  bill. 

This  most  important  session  of  Parliament  terminated  on  June  22. 

The  nations  of  Europe  appeared  at  this  time  to  suspend  the  prose- 
cution of  the  particular  hostilities  in  which  they  were  engaged,  more 

e  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  William  Henry,  second  brother  to  George  III. 

M  m  2 
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CHAP,  intently  to  observe  the  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 

XXVI  . 

1774.  Those  who  had  been  most  envious  of  our  vast  possessions  and  of  our 
■  ■  growing  strength  in  America,  and  who  had  exerted  themselves  most 
to  restrain  and  reduce  them,  were,  more  especially,  interested  in  the 
event.  In  anticipation  of  the  losses  of  Great  Britain  in  America, 
France  began  to  console  and  almost  to  congratulate  herself  on  account 
of  her  own  disasters  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  arrived 
at  Boston.  It  was  expected  in  England  that,  by  particularly  direct- 
ing measures  of  punishment  against  that  place,  not  only  the  union  of 
the  colonies  would  be  broken,  but  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
would  itself  be  divided.  Had  not  the  Americans  been  actuated  by 
feelings  far  more  powerful  than  those  of  individual  advantage,  such 
consequences  might  have  ensued.  The  other  sea-ports  of  the  pro- 
vince might  have  profited  by  the  moment,  and  have  raised  themselves 
upon  the  ruins  of  Boston.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  critical 
juncture  :  the  event  proved  the  ignorance  of  the  British  ministry  as 
to  that  union  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Americans.  The  first  feel- 
ings of  the  Inhabitants  of  Boston,  when  informed  of  the  measures 
about  to  be  enforced  against  them,  were  those  of  alarm  and  conster- 
nation. The  act  for  shutting  up  their  port  struck  not  only  at  their 
prosperity  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  but  even  at  their 
very  means  of  subsistence.  Although  they  had  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  conduct  which  had  brought  down  this  vengeance  upon 
them  was  approved  almost  throughout  America,  they  could  not  but 
feel  the  greatest  anxiety  as  to  the  first  movements  of  their  countrymen 
in  this  their  hour  of  calamity  ;  but  their  courage  soon  revived.  The 
neighbouring  towns  disdained  to  avail  themselves  of  the  misfortunes 
of  their  sister.  Instead  of  attempting  to  profit  by  her  distress,  they 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  comfort  and  assist  her.  The  other 
colonies  were  equally  warm  in  their  assurances  of  condolence  and 
commiseration.  It  was  at  this  period  that  General  Gage,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the  government  of  the 
province,  arrived  at  Boston.     Few  men  have  ever  been  placed  in  a 
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more  arduous  situation.     Hitherto  much  respected  by  the  Americans,  CH4P 
General  Gage  knew  that  he  must  soon  forfeit  their  esteem  bv  the  ^^vi. 

.  ...  1774. 

active  discharge  of  his  duty  towards  his  sovereign  and  his  country  ;  — " 
but  he  held  that  duty  to  be  paramount  to  every  other  human  consi- 
deration.    It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that,  in  performing  it,  he  some- 
times allowed  his  zeal  to  overcome  his  judgment.     The  situation  of 
General  Gage,  at  this  time,  resembled  much  that  of  several  of  the 
royalist  leaders  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First.     He  had  not  imme- 
diately to  combat  the  force  of  arms,  but  the   still  stronger  force  of 
opinion.    Nor  were  there  wanting  amongst  the  Americans  many  who, 
in  point  of  resolution  and  address,   might  be  compared  to  Cromwell. 
The  puritanical  cant  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  now  adopted  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  with  a  success  equal  to  that  which 
attended  it  upon  the  former  occasion.     An  agreement  was  framed  by 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  entitled  "  A  solemn  League  and 
Covenant,"  by  which  the  subscribers  bound  themselves  in  the  most 
awful  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  suspend  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  until  the   Boston  Port  Bill  and  the 
other  late  obnoxious  laws  should  be  repealed.     They  also  bound  them- 
selves, in  the  same  manner,  neither  to  consume  nor  purchase  goods 
which  should  arrive  after  a  time  specified,  and  to  cease  from  all  com- 
merce vvith  those  who  should  continue  to  do  so.     To  counteract  the 
effects  of  this  measure.  General  Gage  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
the  covenant  to   be  illegal  and  traitorous,  contrary  to  the  allegiance 
due  to  the  King,  and  subversive  of  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  but 
the  proclamations  of  governors  had  now  lost  their  weight,  and  the 
penalties   in   the  power  of  the  Committees  of  Correspondence   were 
much  more  regarded  than  those  which  could  be  inflicted  by  the  civil 


magistrate  '. 


What  a  wonderful  engine  had  the  projector  of  corresponding 
societies  prepared  for  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  with  the  parent 
country  !     Its  effects  on  the  mind  may  be  compared  to  the  action  of 

'  Stedman,  Marshall,  Annual  Register,  &c. 
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CHAP,  steam  on  matter.  Principles,  before  supposed  to  be  inefficient  or  at 
j7^4  ■  variance,  were  now  concentrated,  and  directed  to  one  point,  expanded 
with  a  force  which  was  almost  irresistible.  No  jarring  interests,  no 
partial  resentments,  feuds,  or  jealousies,  were  allowed  to  impede  the 
success  of  a  cause  which  the  colonies  felt  to  be  common  to  them  all. 
It  was  now  determined  that  a  general  congress  should  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  and  guiding  the  councils,  and  directing  the 
efforts  of  North  America.  The  Committees  of  Correspondence  selected 
Philadelphia  for  the  place,  and  the  beginning  of  September  for  the 
time,  of  this  most  important  assembly  ^  The  papers  drawn  up  by 
this  congress  are  expressed  with  striking  force  and  ability.  The 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  is  a  most 
masterly  production  \  Indeed,  upon  perusing  it,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  that  America  should  have  been  subsequently  so  little  distin- 
guished in  the  field  of  literature'.  Much,  doubtless,  of  the  vigor  and 
ability  of  the  papers  I  have  mentioned  may  be  attributed  to  the 
occasion.  The  fable  relates  that  love  metamorphosed  the  peasant,  and 
inspired  him  with  thoughts  and  language  quite  foreign  to  his  former 
habits  and  nature.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  effects  produced  by 
strong  national  feeling,  which  fired  the  imaginations  and  elevated  the 
tone  of  the  Americans. 

The  following  passage  in  the  "  Address  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain,"  is  illustrative  of  the  feehngs  of  the  Americans  towards  Lord 
Chatham,  and  towards  Lord  Bute  :  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war 
— a  war  rendered  glorious  by  the  abilities  and  integrity  of  a  minister, 
to  whose  efforts  the  British  empire  owes  its  safety  and  its  fame,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  war,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  a  minister,  of  principles,  and  of  a 
family,  unfriendly  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  inimical  to  liberty ; — 
we  say,  at  this  period,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  man,  a  plan 


f  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington.  ''  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Jay. 

'  It  was  not  until  more  than  forty  yeais  after  this  time  that  Mr.  Irving's  work,  "  The  Sketch 
Book,"  appeared. 
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for  enslaving  your  fellow-subjects  was  concerted,  and  has  ever  since  CHAP, 
been  pertinaciously  carrying  into  execution/'  ■  1774' 

I  shall  give  one  more  specimen  of  the  sentiments  and  tone  of  this 
address :  "  We  believe  there  is  yet  much  virtue,  much  justice,  much 
public  spirit  in  the  English  nation.  To  that  justice  we  now  appeal. 
You  have  been  told  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient  of  government,  and 
desirous  of  independency.  Be  assured  that  these  are  not  facts,  but 
calumnies.  Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever 
esteem  a  union  with  you  to  be  our  greatest  glory,  and  our  greatest 
happiness.  We  shall  ever  be  ready  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  to 
the  welfare  of  the  empire.  We  shall  consider  your  enemies  as  our 
enemies,  and  your  interest  as  our  own. 

"  But,  if  you  are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall  wantonly 
sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind — if  neither  the  voice  of  justice,  the 
dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  nor  the  sug- 
gestions of  humanity,  can  restrain  your  hands  from  shedding  human 
blood  in  such  an  impious  cause,  we  must  then  tell  you,  that  we  will 
never  submit  to  be  hewers  of  wood,  nor  drawers  of  water,  for  any 
ministry  or  nation  in  the  world. 

"  Place  us  in  the  same  situation  that  we  were  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war,  and  our  former  harmony  will  be  restored." 

I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  that  if  Great  Britain  had,  at 
this  time,  positively  and  totally  renounced  all  right  to  tax  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  would  not  have  been  contented  with  the  concession.  The 
language  of  the  foregoing  address  does  not,  I  think,  contradict  my 
assertion.  They  there  ask  to  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
they  were  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  war.  But  to  place  them  in  that 
state  was  now  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  Acts  of 
Parliament  might,  indeed,  be  repealed,  but  the  rnoral  situation  of 
America  was  changed,  and  nothing  could  restore  it.  The  Americans, 
to  use  a  familiar  metaphor,  had  outgrown  their  former  habits.  The 
man  of  thirty  might  as  easily  attempt  to  resume  the  pursuits  and  the 
dress  of  his  childhood,  as  the  Americans  to  return  to  their  former 
obedience.     There  is  a  stubboi^iness,  common  to  the  brute  and  the 
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CHAP,  human   species,  which  impels  both  to  resist  the  authority  of  those 
■^^-X^'  whom  thev  have  once  overcome.     The  horse  which  has  once  prevailed 

1774.  "  _  * 

-  against  his  rider  will  scarcely  ever  after  yield  him  a  prompt  and  wil- 

ling obedience.  For  twelve  years  the  Americans  had  been  engaged  in 
contesting  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  in  resisting  the 
authority  of  their  provincial  governors.  Their  leaders  had  become 
legislators,  and  the  desire  of  being  independent  of  the  parent  country, 
although  not  openly  professed,  and,  perhaps,  scarcely  understood  by 
themselves,  was  the  feeling  which  predominated  in  every  bosom.  I 
recollect  no  instance  where  a  people,  after  taking  steps  so  decided  and 
so  bold,  have  returned  to  a  willing  obedience  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  extorted  such  extraordinary  concessions.  Whilst  the  Americans 
were  thus  intently  and  actively  employed,  the  English  nation  was  far 
from  being  duly  impressed  with  the  immense  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects in  dispute.  Administration  had,  in  fact,  contrived  to  inspire  the 
people  with  a  strong  confidence  in  its  vigor  and  its  wisdom.  The 
struggle  with  America,  if  such  it  should  eventually  prove,  was  re- 
presented as  extremely  unequal,  and  the  submission  of  the  colonies  as 
the  speedy  and  inevitable  consequence  of  a  resolute  and  coercive 
system.  Parliament  was  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  its  existence. 
Almost  throughout  the  former  reign,  and  during  the  first  years  of  the 
present,  it  had  continued  its  full  term.  To  the  many,  therefore,  who 
argued  from  precedent,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  on  the  30th 
of  September,  six  months  before  its  natural  demise,  was  a  matter  of 
great  surprise  and  conjecture.  The  most  probable  cause  of  this 
abrido-ment  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  America.  Whether  it 
should  become  necessary  to  adopt  new  and  conciliatory  measures,  or 
to  persevere  in  the  enforcement  of  the  former  severe  ones,  the  minister 
judged  it  necessary  to  obtain  permanent  support. 

The  following  letters  addressed  by  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr.  Sayre"", 
one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  evince  his  anxiety  upon  the  great  sub- 
ject of  America.     The  three  first  were  w  ritten  during  the  recess  of 

•  Parliament. 

''  The  dan°-erous  character  of  this  man  was  not  at  this  time  knowu. 
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"  Hayes,  Saturday  evening,  July  9,  1774,  CHAP. 

XXVL 

«  Sir.  i"4. 


"  I  am  honored  with  a  very  obliging  packet  by  your  servant, 
containing  such  marks  of  your  kind  and  flattering  attention  to  me, 
and  my  son,  as  command  more  thanks  and  acknowledgments  than 
this  short  note,  wrote  in  haste,  can  possibly  convey.  Such  as  they 
are,  which  I  present  in  abundance,  I  beg  you  will  accept,  for  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  they  are  offered.  Nothing  can  be  so  interesting  in 
the  present  critical  moment,  as  authentic  information  relating  to  Ame- 
rica. I  therefore  esteem  it  a  particular  favor,  to  receive  such  com- 
munications from  you  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

"  I  am, 
"  With  great  regard  and  consideration, 
"  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Chatham." 

"  To  Mr.  Sheriff  Sayre, 
Stratford-place,  Oxford-road." 

"  Hayes,  August  15,  1774. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Inclosed  I  return  to  you  the  letter  from  your  correspondent  at 
New  York,  for  the  perusal  of  which  I  beg  you  will  accept  a  thousand 
thanks.  The  bearer  is  a  person  of  trust,  and  will  convey  it  safely  to 
your  hands.  What  infatuation  and  cruelty  to  accelerate  the  sad 
moment  of  war  !  Every  step  on  the  side  of  government,  in  America, 
seems  calculated  to  drive  the  Americans  into  open  resistance,  vainly 
hoping  to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  that  vast  continent,  at  one  suc- 
cessful blow  ;  but  millions  must  perish  there  before  the  seeds  of  free- 
dom will  cease  to  grow  and  spread  in  so  favorable  a  soil ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  devoted  England  must  sink  herself,  under  the  ruins  of  her 
own  foolish  and  inhuman  system  of  destruction. 

"  I  wait  with  extreme  impatience  for  the  next  accounts ;  the  pro- 
VOL.  II.  N  n 
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CHAP,  clamation  for  seizing  the  covenanters;  denouncing  an  immediate  issue. 
1774 '  Perhaps  the  streets  of  Boston  have  already  run  with  blood.     If  you 
===  receive  any  interesting  intelligence,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  to 
hear  from  you  by  the  same  method.     I  am, 

"  With  great  esteem  and  consideration, 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Chatham." 

"  To  Stephen  Sayre,  Esq. 
Stratford-place,  Oxford-road." 

"  Hayes,  August  28,  1774. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  impossible  to  leave  the  very  kind  marks  of  your  remem- 
brance unacknowledged ;  and  I  acquit  myself  of  this  pleasing  duty, 
with  the  real  sentiments  such  flattering  attentions  must  command. 
The  royal  venison,  which  is  extremely  fine,  will  have  the  better  flavor 
by  coming  through  the  city  to  Hayes,  and  from  the  friendly  hand  of 
Mr.  SheriflT  Sayre.  Many  thanks  for  the  communication  of  your 
honest  correspondent's  letter,  returned  herewith.  It  is  plain,  that 
Maryland  cannot  wear  chains  !  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  equally 
plain,  that  the  oppressor,  England,  is  not  doomed,  one  day,  to  bind 
them  round  her  own  hands,  and  wear  them  patiently  ! 

" Saevior  armis 


Luxuria  incubuit,  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem." 

Happily,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  this  poison  has  not  reached  the  heart. 
When  then  will  infatuated  administration  begin  to  fear  that  freedom 
they  cannot  destroy,  and  which  they  don't  know  how  to  love  ?  Delay 
is  fatal,  when  repentance  will  come  too  late.  I  fear  the  bond  of  union 
between  us  and  America  will  be  cut  off"  for  ever.  Devoted  England 
will  then  have  seen  her  best  days,  which  nothing  can  restore  again. 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  conclude  with  so  gloomy  a  foreboding,  in  a  case,  CHAP, 
where  the  most  vulgar  understanding  may  venture  to  prophesy.  j^^^* 

"  I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  consideration, 
"  My  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  And  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Chatham." 

"  To  Stephen  Sayre,  Esq. 
Stratford-place,  Oxford-street." 

"  Hayes,  Saturday  night,  Oct.  8,  1774. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  but  just  able  to  hold  a  pen,  after  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout, 
or  the  favor  of  your  former  kind  letter  would  not  have  been  so  long 
unacknowledged.  That  of  the  6th  instant,  which  reached  me  only 
this  evening,  adds  not  a  little,  (both  from  what  it  says,  and  what  it 
does  not  say,)  to  all  the  anxious  forebodings  which  filled  my  mind  on 
that  most  interesting  object  of  all  pubhc  concerns,  the  fate  of  Ame- 
rica. What  the  late  accounts  are,  I  know  not ;  surely  not  less  mo- 
mentous for  being  so  industriously  withheld. 

"  The  very  kind  and  friendly  share  you  have  taken  at  the 
Standard ',  can  never  be  forgot ;  what  the  events  will  be,  I  do  not 
conjecture,  because  I  do  not  understand  the  times.  If  there  be  a 
public  cause  and  true  friends  of  liberty,  can  a  genuine  son  of  freedom, 
and  votary  of  public  good,  pure  from  the  taint  of  any  faction,  suffer 
a  repulse,  where  every  elector  has  liberty  in  his  mouth  ?  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Westminster,  should  Mr.  Cotes  demand  a  poll,  it  cannot 
be  to  serve  the  cause,  or  indeed,  himself;  for  various  reasons,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  trouble  Lord  Temple  on  the  occasion. 
The  true  friends  of  liberty,  are  able  to  carry  through  the  work  of 
liberty  if  they  please.  If  little  manoeuvres  can  defeat  great  and  gene- 
rous purposes,  it  is  more  than  time  for  virtue  to  retire.     But  I  will  not 

1  A  tavern  in  Leicester-square,  at  which  several  of  the  electors  of  Westminster,  at  this  time, 
occasionally  held  meetings. 

N  n  2 
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CHAP,  suppose  Lord  Mahon  would  lose  his  election  in  Westminster  ",  even  if 
^77^'    Mr.  Cotes  should  demand  a  poll.     I  write  with  some  difficulty ;  so 
■  allow  me  to  bid  you  adieu  without  ceremony. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  and  obliged, 

"  Chatham." 

"  To  Stephen  Sai/re,  Esq. 
Stratford-place,  Oxford-street." 

"  Hayes,  December,  24,  1774. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Soon  after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  received  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  American  Congress, 
printed  and  published  by  order  at  Philadelphia,  and  which  had  been 
withheld  from  me,  as  the  letters  to  others  had  been.  I  have  not 
words  to  express  my  satisfaction,  that  the  Congress  has  conducted  this 
most  arduous  and  delicate  business,  with  such  manly  wisdom  and 
calm  resolution,  as  does  the  highest  honor  to  their  deliberations. 
Very  few  are  the  things  contained  in  their  resolves,  that  I  could  wish 
had  been  otherwise.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  unprejudiced  man  in  England  who  feels  for  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, that  America,  under  all  her  oppressions  and  provocations,  holds 
forth  to  us  the  most  fair  and  just  opening,  for  restoring  harmony  and 
aft'ectionate  intercouse  as  heretofore. 

"  I  trust  that  the   minds  of  men   are  more   than  beginning  to 
change  on  this  great  subject,  so  little  understood  ;  and,  that  it  will  be 
found  impossible  for  freemen  in  England,  to  wish  to  see  three  millions 
'  of  Englishmen  slaves  in  America. 

"  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  faithful, 
"  To  Stephen  Sai/re,  Esq.  «  And  obedient  servant, 

Stratford-place,  Oxford-street."  n  Cn\THAM  '' 

"^  The  members  returned  in  the  new  Parliament  for  Westminster  were  Lord  Thomas  P. 
Clinton,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Earl  Percy. 
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ever,  have  objects  of  higher  interest  and  importance  engaged  its  atten-    1774/ 
tion ;  and  not  frequently  have  men  of  greater  ability  been  assembled 
within  its  walls. 

His  Majesty's  speech  commenced  in  the  following  manner : 

"  It  gives  me  much  concern  that  I  am  obliged,  at  the  opening  ot 
this  Parhament,  to  inform  you,  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance 
and  disobedience  to  the  law  still  unhappily  prevails  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  has,  in  divers  parts  of  it,  broke  forth  in  fresh 
violences  of  a  very  criminal  nature.  These  proceedings  have  been 
countenanced  and  encouraged  in  other  of  my  colonies,  and  unwar- 
rantable attempts  have  been  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce  of  this 
kingdom,  by  unlawful  combinations.  I  have  taken  such  measures, 
and  given  such  orders,  as  I  judged  most  proper  and  effectual  for 
carrying  into  exenitinn  the  laws  which  were  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  the  late  Parliament,  for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  com- 
merce of  my  subjects,  and  for  the  restoring  and  preserving  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  my  firm  and  stedfast  resolution  to  with- 
stand every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  authority  of 
this  legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of  my  Crown  ;  the  maintenance 
of  which  I  consider  as  essential  to  the  dignity,  the  safety,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  British  empire :  assuring  myself  that,  while  I  act 
upon  these  principles,  I  shall  never  fail  to  receive  your  assistance  and 
support." 

Although  the  new  Parliament  manifested  the  same  disposition 
respecting  America  with  that  which  had  prevailed  in  the  last,  and 
great  majorities  in  both  Houses  strenuously  recommended  the  pro- 
priety of  coercive  measures,  no  regular  plan  was  yet  adopted  by  the 
minister.  The  conduct,  indeed,  of  Lord  North  was,  at  this  period, 
marked  by  great  indecision  ;  he  appeared  less  than  usual  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  studiously  avoided  all  explanation  upon  the  subject 
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CHAP,  of  America.     The  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  this  irresolution  were 
J  774  ■  various  and  contradictory.     Many  persons  supposed  that  the  minister 
'  himself  was  adverse  to  the  coercive  system,  but  that  his  opinion 
was  overruled  by  a  junto  in  the  cabinet.    Others  conceived  that,  not- 
withstanding the  assurances  which  he  had  already  received.  Lord 
North  durst  not  yet  calculate  upon  the  co-operation  of  Parliament  in 
supporting    those  burthens  which  a  war  would   necessarily  impose. 
Whatever  might  be  the  occasion  of  this  extraordinary  hesitation, — 
this  apparent  halting  between  two  opinions, — a  considerable  interval 
elapsed  before  the  momentous  question  respecting  America  was  again 
discussed.     The  first  measures  of  Government  seemed  to  contradict 
their  declared  resolutions  :  the  national  estimates  were  entirely  formed 
upon  a  peace-establishment ;  instead  of  increasing,  it  was  proposed  to 
diminish  the  forces  by  sea  and  land  ;  seventeen,  instead  of  eighteen, 
thousand  troops,  and  nineteen,  instead  of  twenty,  thousand  seamen, 
were  required.     It  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  such   strange  incon- 
sistencies were  severely  stigmatized  by  the  opposition.     In  answer  to 
some  strong  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
minister  at  the  head  of  the  naval  department  asserted,  that  the  low 
establishment  proposed  was  fully  adequate  to  reduce  the  colonies  to 
obedience.     He  spoke  with  the  greatest  contempt  both  of  the  power 
and  the  courage  of  the  Americans ;  he  maintained  that  they  were 
neither  disciplined  nor  capable  of  discipline ;  and  that,  being  thus 
indisposed,  and  indeed  unequal  to  the  severe  exertions  of  war,  their 
very  numbers  would  add  to  the  facility  of  their  defeat.     The  majority 
of  the  nation,  indeed,  "  appeared  to  consider  the  thunder  of  British 
vengeance  as  infallibly  sure  to  strike  to  the  earth  a  contumacious  spirit 
of  resistance ;  but  few  had  the  magnanimity,  like  Lord  Chatham,  to 
record  their  opinion  of  its  expediency ","  should  the  Americans  attempt 
to  cast  off  their  dependency  upon  Great  Britain.    The  profound  know- 
ledge which  Lord  Chatham  had  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  colonies 
during  his  own  administration ;  the  frequent  communication  which 

"  Adolphus's  History  of  England,  Vol.11,  p.  150. 
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he  subsequently  held  with  Governor  Pownall,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  others  CHAP. 

.  .  •  .  XXVI. 

intimately  conversant  with  the  subject,  had  impressed  him  with  the  1774/ 
deepest  conviction,  that  a  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
would  be  attended  by  the  most  tremendous  consequences  to  both. 
This  opinion  is  expressed  in  language  of  fire  in  all  his  speeches  upon 
the  subject.  But,  although  he  vehemently  deprecated  a  war  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  claim  which  he  considered  unjust,  there  were  certain 
points  beyond  which  he  considered  concession  cowardice,  and  on  no 
account  to  be  extended.  We  shall  find  him  asserting,  with  an  ardor 
peculiar  to  himself:  "  In  a  just  and  necessary  war,  to  maintain  the 
rights  or  honor  of  my  country,  I  would  strip  the  shirt  from  my  back 
to  support  it°."  Upon  another  occasion,  he  thus  asserted  what  he 
considered  the  just  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  its  Colonies  :  "  No 
regard  for  popularity — no  predilection  for  my  country — not  the  high 
esteem  I  entertain  for  America,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  unalterable, 
steady  regard  I  entertain  for  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other,  shall  at  all  influence  my  conduct ;  for,  although  I  love  the 
Americans,  as  men  prizing  and  setting  a  just  value  on  that  inestimable 
blessing,  Liberty,  yet,  if  I  could  once  persuade  myself  that  they  en- 
tertain the  most  distant  intention  of  throwing  off  the  legislative  supre- 
macy and  great  constitutional  superintending  power  and  control  of  the 
British  Legislature,  I  should  myself  be  the  very  person  who  \\ ould 
first,  and  most  zealously,  move  to  secure  and  enforce  that  power,  by 
every  exertion  this  country  is  capable  of  making  p." 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  these  remarks  upon,  and  these 
extracts  from,  the  recorded  sentiments  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  the 
reader  may  more  clearly  understand  and  appreciate  the  arguments 
contained  in  those  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  speeches  contained 
in  the  following  chapter. 

"  See  his  Lordship's  Speech,  18th  November,  1777. 
*  See  his  Lordship's  Speech,  1st  February,  1775. 
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Dr.  Franklin  accompanies  Lord  Chatham  to  the  House  of  Lords — Speech  of  Lord  Cliut' 
ham — Dr.  Franklin's  high  admiration  of  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence — Lord  Chatham 
presents  a  Bill  to  settle  the  troubles  in  America — Has  an  interview  and  discussion  with 
Dr.  Franklin  at  Hayes — The  policy  of  the  Bill  considered — Debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords — Lord  Chatham  pronounces  a  tremendous  philippic  against  the  whole  administra- 
tion— Inconsistent  policy  of  Lord  North — Causes  which  were  favorable  to  the  Americans 
— The  Duke  of  Grafton  resigns  the  Privy-seal. 

CHAP.  I  SHALL  commence  the  present  chapter  with  the  followine:  interest- 
xxvii   • 
177.5.    ing  extract  from  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Frankhn. 

■^==^  "  On  the  19th  of  January,  I  received  a  card  from  Lord  Stan- 

hope, acquainting  me  that  Lord  Chatham  having  a  motion  to  make 
on  the  morrow  in  the  House  of  Lords  concerning  America,  greatly 
desired  that  I  might  be  in  the  House,  into  which  Lord  S.  would  en- 
deavour to  procure  me  admittance.  At  this  time  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
House,  that  no  person  could  introduce  more  than  one  friend.  The 
next  morning,  his  Lordship  let  me  know  by  another  card,  that  if  I  at- 
tended at  two  o'clock  in  the  lobby.  Lord  Chatham  would  be  there 
about  that  time,  and  would  himself  introduce  me.  On  my  mentioning 
to  him  what  Lord  Stanhope  had  written  to  me,  he  said,  '  Certainly, 
and  I  shall  do  it  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  I  am  sure  your  presence 
at  this  day's  debate  will  be  of  more  service  to  America  than  mine ;' 
and  so  taking  me  by  the  arm,  was  leading  me  along  the  passage  to 
the  door  that  enters  near  the  throne,  when  one  of  the  door-keepers 
followed,  and  acquainted  him  that  by  the  order,  none  were  to  be  car- 
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ried  in  at  that  door,  but  the  eldest  sons  or  brothers  of  peers  ;  on  which  CHAP, 
he  limped  back  with  me  to  the  door  near  the  bar,  where  were  stand-  ^775  * 
ing  a  number  of  gentlemen  waiting  for  the  peers  who  were  to  introduce  "' 

them,  and  some  peers  waiting  for  friends  they  expected  to  introduce ; 
among  whom  he  delivered  me  to  the  door-keepers,  saying  aloud, 
'  This  is  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  I  would  have  admitted  into  the  House  ;' 
when  they  readily  opened  the  door  for  me  accordingly.  As  it 
had  not  been  publicly  known  that  there  was  any  communication 
betM'een  his  Lordship  and  me,  this,  I  found,  occasioned  some  specula- 
tion. His  appearance  in  the  House,  I  observed,  caused  a  kind  of 
bustle  among  the  officers,  who  M'ere  hurried  in  sending  messengers  for 
members,  I  suppose  those  in  connection  with  the  ministry,  something 
of  importance  being  expected  when  that  great  man  appears ;  it  being 
but  seldom  that  his  infirmities  permit  his  attendance  \" 

It  was  upon  this  occasion,  (after  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  America,  had  produced  the  official  papers,)  that  Lord 
Chatham  deUvered  the  following  speech  : 

"  ^  He  began  with  inveighing  against  the  dilatoriness  of  adminis- 
tration, but,  said  he,  as  I  have  not  the  honor  of  access  to  his  Majesty, 
I  will  endeavour  to  transmit  to  him,  through  the  constitutional  chan- 
nel of  this  House,  my  ideas  of  America,  to  rescue  him  from  the  mis- 
advice  of  his  present  ministers.  I  congratulate  your  Lordships,  that 
the  business  is  at  last  entered  upon,  by  the  noble  Lord's '  laying  the 
papers  before  you.  As  ,1  suppose  your  Lordships  too  well  apprized 
of  their  contents,  I  hope  I  am  not  premature,  in  submitting  to  you  my 
present  motion. 

"  '  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  humbly 
to  desire  and   beseech  his  Majesty,  that  in   order  to   open  the   way 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  pp.  255,  256. 

''  This  speech,  and  that  of  the  18th  of  November,  1777,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Hugh  Boytl ; 
both  contain  very  strong  and  peculiar  marks  of  accuracy.  They  were  published  in  1779,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Genuine  Abstracts  of  Two  Speeches  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes."     See  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Hugh  Boyd,  Vol.  I.  pp.  196.  215.  255. 

■=  Lord  Dartmouth. 

VOL.   II.  O  O 
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CHAP,  towards  a  happy  settlement  of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  America,  by 

\'YViI  iifc'  ... 

1775.    beginning  to  allay  ferments  and  soften  animosities  there;  and  above 
-  all,  for  preventing  in  the  mean  time  any  sudden  and  fatal  catastrophe 

at  Boston,  now  suffering  under  the  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before 
their  eyes,  posted  in  their  town ;  it  may  graciously  please  his  Majesty 
that  immediate  orders  be  despatched  to  General  Gage,  for  removing 
his  Majesty's  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigor  of 
the  season,  and  other  circnrastanres  indispensable  to  the  safety  and 
accommodation  of  the  said  troops,  may  render  the  same  practicable/ 
"  I  wish,  my  Lords,  not  to  lose  a  day  in  this  urgent,  pressing 
crisis ;  an  hour  now  lost  in  allaying  ferments  in  America,  may  pro- 
duce years  of  calamity :  for  my  own  part,  I  will  not  desert,  for  d 
moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  business,  from  the  first  to  the 
last ;  unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  the  extremity  of  sickness,  I  will 
give  it  unremitted  attention ;  I  will  knock  at  the  door  of  this  sleeping 
and  confounded  ministry,  and  will  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
important  danger. 

"  When  I  state  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to  this  country, 
and  the  magnitude  of  danger  hanging  over  this  country,  from  the 
present  plan  of  misadministration  practised  against  them,  I  desire 
not  to  be  understood  to  argue  for  a  reciprocity  of  indulgence  between 
England  and  America.  I  contend  not  for  indulgence,  but  justice  to 
America  ;  and  I  shall  ever  contend,  that  the  Americans  justly  owe 
obedience  to  us  in  a  limited  degree — they  owe  obedience  to  our 
ordinances  of  trade  and  navigation  ;  but  let  the  line  be  skilfully  drawn 
between  the  objects  of  those  ordinances,  and  their  private,  internal 
property  ;  let  the  sacredness  of  their  property  remain  inviolate ;  let 
it  be  taxable  only  by  their  own  consent,  given  in  their  provincial 
assemblies,  else  it  will  cease  to  be  property.  As  to  the  metaphysical 
refinements,  attempting  to  show  that  the  Americans  are  equally  free 
from  obedience  and  commercial  restraints,  as  from  taxation  for 
revenue,  as  being  unrepresented  here ;  I  pronounce  them  futile,  frivo- 
lous, and  groundless. 

*'  When  I  urge  this  measure  of  recalling  the  troops  from  Boston, 
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1  urge  it  on  this  pressing  principle,  that  it  is  necessarily  preparatory  CHAP, 
to  the  restoration  of  your  peace,  and  the  establishment  of  your  pros-    1775. ' 
perity .     It  will  then  appear  that  you  are  disposed  to  treat  amicably     ' 
and  equitably ;  and  to  consider,   revise,  and  repeal,  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary,  as  I  affirm  it  will,  those  violent  acts  and  declarations 
which  have  disseminated  confusion  throughout  your  empire. 

"  Resistance  to  your  acts  was  necessary  as  it  was  just ;  and  your 
vain  declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and  your  impe- 
rious doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submission,  will  be  found  equally 
impotent  to  convince,  or  to  enslave  your  fellow-subjects  in  America, 
who  feel  that  tyranny,  whether  amhitionecl  by  an  individual  part  of 
the  legislature,  or  the  bodies  who  compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable 
to  British  subjects. 

"  The  means  of  enforcins:  this  thraldom  are  found  to  be  as  ridi- 
culous  and  weak  in  practice  as  they  are  unjust  in  principle.  Indeed 
I  cannot  but  feel  the  most  anxious  sensibility  for  the  situation  of 
General  Gage,  and  the  troops  under  his  command ;  thinking  him,  as  I 
do,  a  man  of  humanity  and  understanding ;  and  entertaining,  as  I 
ever  will,  the  highest  respect,  the  warmest  love,  for  the  British  troops. 
Their  situation  is  truly  unworthy ;  penned  up — pining  in  inglorious 
inactivity.  They  are  an  army  of  impotence.  You  may  call  them  an 
army  of  safety  and  of  guard ;  but  they  are  in  truth  an  army  of  impo- 
tence and  contempt :  and,  to  make  the  folly  equal  to  the  disgrace, 
they  are  an  army  of  irritation  and  vexation. 

"  But  I  find  a  report  creeping  abroad,  that  ministers  censure 
General  Gage's  inactivity :  let  them  censure  him — it  becomes  them — 
it  becomes  their  justice  and  their  honor. — I  mean  not  to  censure  his 
inactivity  ;  it  is  a  prudent  and  necessary  inaction  :  but  it  is  a  mise- 
rable condition,  where  disgrace  is  prudence,  and  where  it  is  necessary 
to  be  contemptible.  This  tameness,  however  contemptible,  cannot 
be  censured ;  for  the  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in  civil  and  unnatural 
war,  might  be  immcdicahile  vulnus. 

"  I  therefore  urge  and  conjure  your  Lordships  immediately  to  adopt 
this  conciliating  measure ;  I  will  pledge  myself  for  its  immediately 

o  o  2 
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CHAP,  producing  conciliatory  effects,  by  its  being  thus  well-timed  ;  but  il 
1775.  y°"  delay  till  your  vain  hope  shall  be  accomplished,  of  triumphantly 
"^^^^^  dictating  reconciliation,  you  delay  for  ever.  But,  admitting  that  this 
hope,  which  in  truth  is  desperate,  should  be  accomplished,  what  do 
3'ou  gain  by  the  imposition  of  your  victorious  amity  ? — you  will  be 
untrusted  and  unthanked.  Adopt,  then,  the  grace,  while  you  have 
the  opportunity  of  reconcilement,  or  at  least  prepare  the  way.  Allay 
the  ferment  prevailing  in  America,  by  removing  the  obnoxious,  hostile 
cause — obnoxious  and  unserviceable,  for  their  merit  can  i)e  only  in 
inaction  :  N071  dimicure  et  vinccrc,- — their  victory  can  never  be  by 
exertions.  Their  force  would  be  most  disproportionately  exerted 
ao-ainst  a  brave,  generous,  and  united  people,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  courage  in  their  hearts : — three  millions  of  people,  the 
genuine  descendants  of  a  valiant  and  pious  ancestry,  driven  to  those 
deserts  by  the  narrow  maxims  of  a  superstitious  tyranny.  And  is  the 
spirit  of  persecution  never  to  be  appeased  ?  Are  the  brave  sons  of 
those  brave  forefathers  to  inherit  the  sufferings,  as  they  have  inherited 
their  virtues  ?  Are  they  to  sustain  the  infliction  of  the  most  oppressive 
and  unexampled  severity,  beyond  the  accounts  of  history,  or  descrip- 
tion of  poetry :  Rhadamanthus  habet  durksivia  regna,  costigatquc, 
AUDiTQUE.  So  says  the  wisest  poet,  and  perhaps  the  wisest  states- 
man and  politician. — But  our  ministers  say,  the  Americans  must  not 
he  heard.  They  have  been  condemned  unheard  ;  the  indiscriminate 
hand  of  vengeance  has  lumped  together  innocent  and  guilty;  with  all 
the  formalities  of  hostility,  has  blocked  up  the  town  \  and  reduced  to 
beggary  and  famine  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

"  But  his  Majesty  is  advised,  that  the  union  in  America  cannot 
last !  Ministers  have  more  eyes  than  I,  and  should  have  more  ears ; 
but,  with  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  I  can  pro- 
nounce it — an  union  solid,  permanent,  and  effectual.  Ministers  may 
satisfy  themselves,  and  delude  the  public,  with  the  report  of  what  they 
call  commercial   bodies  in  America  :  they  are  tiot  commercial ;  they 

"  Boston. 
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-are  your  packers  and  factors  :  they  live  upon  nothing — for  I  call  com-  CHAP, 
mission  nothing.  I  mean  the  ministerial  authority  for  this  American  1^75  ' 
intelligence ;  the  runners  for  Government,  who  are  paid  for  their  in-  ==' 
telligence.  But  these  are  not  the  men,  nor  this  the  influence,  to  be 
considered  in  America,  when  we  estimate  the  firmness  of  their  union  : 
even  to  extend  the  question,  and  to  take  in  the  really  mercantile 
circle,  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  consideration.  Trade,  indeed, 
increases  the  wealth  and  glory  of  a  country  ;  but  its  real  strength  and 
stamina  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  cultivators  of  the  land :  in 
their  simplicity  of  life  is  found  the  simpleness  of  virtue — the  integrity 
and  courage  of  freedom.  These  true,  genuine  sons  of  the  earth  are 
invincible :  and  they  surround  and  hem  in  the  mercantile  bodies : 
even  if  these  bodies,  which  supposition  I  totally  disclaim,  could  be 
supposed  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Of  this  general  spirit 
existing  in  the  British  nation  ;  (for  so  I  wish  to  distinguish  the  real 
and  genuine  Americans  from  the  pseudo-traders  I  have  described) — 
of  this  spirit  of  independence,  animating  the  nation  of  America,  I 
have  the  most  authentic  information.  It  is  not  new  among  them  ;  it 
is,  and  has  ever  been,  their  established  principle — their  confirmed  per- 
suasion ;  it  is  their  nature  and  their  doctrine. 

"  I  remember,  some  years  ago,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp- 
Act  was  in  agitation,  conversing  in  a  friendly  confidence  with  a  person 
of  undoubted  respect  and  authenticity,  on  that  subject;  and  he 
assured  me,  with  a  certainty  which  his  judgment  and  opportunity  gave 
him,  that  these  were  the  prevalent  and  steady  principles  of  America  :— 
that  you  might  destroy  their  towns,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  su{)er- 
fluities,  perhaps  the  conveniencies,  of  life ;  but  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  despise  your  power,  and  would  not  lament  their  loss,  whilst 
they  have — what,  my  Lords  ? — their  zcoods  and  their  liberty.  The 
name  of  my  authority,  if  I  am  called  upon,  will  authenticate  the  opinion 
irrefragably  \ 

"  If  illegal  violences  have  been,  as  it  is  said,  committed  in  Ame- 

,  6  It  was  Dr.  Franklin. 
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CHAP,  rica,  prepare  the  way — open  the  door  of  possibility,  for  acknowledg- 
1775     nient  and  satisfaction  ;  but  proceed  not  to  such  coercion — such  pro- 
"°"  scription  :    cease  your  indiscriminate  inflictions ;   amerce  not  thirty 

thousand ;  oppress  not  three  miUions,  for  the  fault  of  forty  or  fifty. 
Such  severity  of  injustice  must  for  ever  render  incurable  the  Mounds 
you  have  already  given  your  colonies :  you  irritate  them  to  unappease- 
able  rancor.  What,  though  you  march  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
province  to  province  ;  though  you  should  be  able  to  enforce  a  tempo- 
rary and  local  submission,  which  I  only  suppose,  not  admit — how 
shall  you  be  able  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  country  you  leave 
behind  you  in  your  progress,  to  grasp  the  dominion  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  continent,  populous  in  numbers,  possessing  valor,  liberty, 
and  resistance  ? 

"  This  resistance  to  your  arbitrary  system  of  taxation  might 
have  been  foreseen  :  it  was  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  things  and  of 
mankind  ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  Whiggish  spirit  flourishing  in  that 
country.  The  spirit  which  now  resists  your  taxation  in  America,  is  the 
same  which  formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences,  and  ship-money,  in 
England  :  the  same  spirit  which  called  all  England  071  its  legs,  and 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  vindicated  the  English  constitution  :  the  same 
spirit  which  established  the  great,  fundamental,  essential  maxim  of 
your  liberties,  that  no  subject  of  England  shall  be  taxed  but  by  his 
oun  consent. 

"  This  glorious  spirit  of  Whiggism  animates  three  millions  in 
America ;  who  prefer  poverty  with  liberty,  to  gilded  chains  and  sor- 
did affluence  ;  and  who  will  die  in  defence  of  their  riglits  as  men,  as 
freemen.  What  shall  oppose  this  spirit,  aided  by  the  congenial  flame 
glowing  in  the  breasts  of  every  Whig  in  England,  to  the  amount,  I 
hope,  of  double  the  American  numbers  ?  Ireland  they  have  to  a  man. 
In  that  country,  joined  as  it  is  with  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and 
placed  at  their  head,  the  distinction  I  contend  for  is  and  must  be 
observed.  This  country  superintends  and  controls  their  trade  and 
navigation  ;  but  they  tax  themselves.  And  this  distinction  between 
external    and  internal  control  is  sacred    and  insurmountable ;   it  is 
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involved  in  the  abstract  nature  of  things.  Property  is  private,  indivi-  CHAP, 
dual,  absolute.  Trade  is  an  extended  and  complicated  consideration :  j^^^  ' 
it  reaches  as  far  as  ships  can  sail  or  winds  can  blow  ;  it  is  a  great  and  - 

various  machine.  To  regulate  the  numberless  movements  of  its  seve- 
ral parts,  and  combine  them  into  effect,  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
requires  the  superintending  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  supreme  power 
in  the  empire.  But  this  supreme  power  has  no  effect  towards  internal 
taxation  ;  for  it  does  not  exist  in  that  relation  :  there  is  no  such  thing, 
no  such  idea  in  this  constitution,  as  a  supreme poner'  operating  upon 
pi'operty.  Let  this  distinction  then  remain  for  ever  ascertained ; 
taxation  is  theirs,  commercial  regulation  is  ours.  As  an  American  I 
would  recognize  to  England  her  supreme  right  of  regulating  com- 
merce and  navigation :  as  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  principle,  I 
recognize  to  the  Americans  their  supreme  unalienable  right  in  their 
property  ;  a  right  which  they  are  justified  in  the  defence  of  to  the  last 
extremity.  To  maintain  this  principle,  is  the  common  cause  of  the 
Whigs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  this.  '  'Tis  liberty  to 
liberty  engaged,'  that  they  will  defend  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  country.  In  this  great  cause  they  are  immoveably  allied  :  it  is 
the  alliance  of  God  and  nature — immutable,  eternal — fixed  as  the 
firmament  of  heaven. 

"  To  such  united  force,  what  force  shall  be  opposed  ? — What,  my 
Lords? — A  few  regiments  in  America,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
thousand  men  at  home ! — The  idea  is  too  ridiculous  to  take  up  a 
moment  of  your  Lordships'  time.  Nor  can  such  a  national  and  princi- 
pled union  be  resisted  by  the  tricks  of  office,  or  ministerial  manoeuvre. 
Laying  of  papers  on  your  table,  or  counting  numbers  on  a  division, 
will  not  avert  or  postpone  the  hour  of  danger :  it  must  arrive,  my 
Lords,  unless  these  fatal  acts  are  done  away;  it  must  arrive  in  all  its 
horrors,  and  then  these  boastful  ministers,  spite  of  all  their  confidence, 
and  all  their  manauvres,  shall  be  forced  to  hide  their  heads.  They 
shall  be  forced  to  a  disgraceful  abandonment  of  their  present  mea- 
sures and  principles  which  they  avow,  but  cannot  defend ;  measures 
which  they  presume  to  attempt,  but  cannot  hope  to  effectuate.     They 
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CHAP,  cannot,  my  Lords,  they  cannot  stir  a  step ;  they  ha\  e  not  a  move 
1775,  ■  left ;  they  are  check-mated. 
^""^^^^^^  "  But  it  is  not  repeahng  this  act  of  Parhament,  it  is  not  repeahng 

a  piece  of  parchment,  that  can  restore  America  to  our  bosom :  you 
must  repeal  her  fears  and  her  resentments ;  and  you  may  then 
hope  for  her  love  and  gratitude.  But  now,  insulted  with  an  armed 
force,  posted  at  Boston  ;  iriitated  witii  an  hostile  array  before  her 
eyes,  her  concessions,  if  you  conkl  force  them,  would  be  suspicious 
and  insecure;  they  will  be  irato  unimo  ;  they  will  not  be  the  sound 
lionorable  passions  of  freemen ;  they  will  be  the  dictates  of  fear, 
and  extortions  of  force.  But  it  is  more  than  evident,  that  you  cannot 
force  them,  united  as  they  are,  to  your  imworthy  terms  of  sub- 
mission— it  is  impossible  :  and  when  I  hear  General  Gage  censured 
for  inactivity,  I  must  retort  with  indignation  on  those,  whose  intem- 
perate measures  and  improvident  councils  have  betrayed  him  into  his 
present  situation.  His  situation  reminds  me,  my  Lords,  of  the  answer 
of  a  French  General  in  the  civil  wars  of  France — Monsieur  Cond6 
opposed  to  Monsieur  Turenne  :  he  was  asked,  how  it  happened  that  he 
did  not  take  his  adxeisary  prisoner,  as  he  was  often  \ery  near  him  ; 
'  J'ai  peur,'  replied  Conde,  very  honestly,  '  J'ai  peur  qu'il  ne  me 
prenne  ;' — Tm  afraid  he'll  take  me. 

"  When  your  Lordships  look  at  the  papers  transmitted  to  us 
from  America  ;  when  you  consider  their  decency,  firmness  and  wisdom, 
you  cannot  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own. 
For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  a\ow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and 
observation — and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study — I  have  read  Thucidy- 
des,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master-states  of  the  world — 
that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclu- 
sion, under  such  a  complication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation, 
or  body  of  men,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  of 
Philadelphia.  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  Lordships,  that  all 
attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men,  to  establish  despotism 
over  such  a  mighty  continental  nation,  must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal. 
We  shall  he  forced  ultimately  to  retract ;  let  us  retract  while  we  can, 
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not  when  we  must.  I  say  we  must  necessarily  undo  these  violent  cHAP. 
oppressive  acts':  they  must  he  repealed; — you  will  repeal  them;  I  ^1775  ' 
pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you  will  in  the  end  repeal  them  ;  I  stake  == 
my  reputation  on  it: — I  mil  consent  to  he  taken  for  an  idiot,  if  they 
are  not  finally  repealed. — Avoid,  then,  this  humiliating,  disgraceful 
necessity.  With  a  dignity  becoming  your  exalted  situation,  make 
the  first  advances  to  concord,  to  peace,  and  happiness :  for  that  is 
your  true  dignity,  to  act  with  prudence  and  justice.  That  you  should 
first  concede  is  obvious,  from  sound  and  rational  policy.  Concession 
comes  with  better  grace  and  more  salutary  effect  from  superior  power; 
it  reconciles  superiority  of  power  with  the  feelings  of  men ;  and  esta- 
blishes solid  confidence  on  the  foundations  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
"  So  thought  a  wise  poet  and  a  wise  man  in  political  sagacity ; 
the  friend  of  Mecaenas,  and  the  eulogist  of  Augustus. — To  him,  the 
adopted  son  and  successor  of  the  first  Caesar,  to  him,  the  master  of  the 
world,  he  wisely  urged  this  conduct  of  prudence  and  dignity  : 

"  •  Tuque  prior,  tu  parce ;  genus  qui  ducis  Olympo ; 
Projice  tela  manu.' 

"  Every  motive,  therefore,  of  justice  and  of  policy,  of  dignity  and 
of  prudence,  urges  you  to  allay  the  ferment  in  America — by  a  removal 
of  your  troops  from  Boston — by  a  repeal  of  your  acts  of  Parliament — 
and  by  demonstration  of  amicable  dispositions  towards  your  colo- 
nies. On  the  other  hand,  every  danger  and  every  hazard  impend,  to 
deter  you  from  perseverance  in  your  present  ruinous  measures  : — 
foreign  war  hanging  over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  brittle  thread, 
— France  and  Spain  watching  your  conduct,  and  waiting  for  the  matu- 
rity of  your  errors, — with  a  vigilant  eye  to  America,  and  the  temper  of 
your  colonies,  more  than  to  their  own  concerns,  be  they  what  they  may. 

"  To  conclude,  my  Lords  :   If  the  ministers  thus  persevere  in 

'  The  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  preceding  session,  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston, 
altering  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  &c.  The  noble  speaker's  prediction  was  strictly 
verified  ;  the  repeal  of  these  acts  was  at  last,  after  three  years'  fruitless  war,  sent  out  as  a  peace 
offering  to  the  Congress  of  America ;  by  whom  it  was  treated  with  contempt. 

VOL.   II.  P  p 
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CHAP,  misadvising  and  misleading  the  King,  I  will  not  say,  that  they  can 

1775.    alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects  from   his  crown;  but  I  will 

affirm,  that  then  ^'^^^  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing  : — I  will 

not  say  that  the  King  is  betrayed  ;  but  I  will  pronounce,  that  the 

kingdom  is  undo7ie" 

After  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Shelburne,  the  Lords  Lyttleton  ^ 
and  Camden,  had  spoken  on  different  sides  of  the  question,  Lord 
Chatham  rose  to  reply.  He  said  \  "  that  if  the  noble  Lord  (Lyttle- 
ton) should  prove  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  views  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  ultimately  directed  to  abrogate  the  Act  of  Navigation 
and  the  other  regulatory  acts,  so  wisely  calculated  to  promote  a 
reciprocity  of  interests,  and  to  advance  the  grandeur  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  empire,  no  person  present,  however  zealous,  would  be 
readier  than  himself  to  resist  and  to  crush  their  endeavours :  but  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, it  would  first  be  proper  to  do  them  justice — to  treat  them  like 
subjects,  before  we  condemned  them  as  aliens  and  traitors.  He 
entirely  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  of  his  noble  friend,  (Lord  Cam- 
den,) that  the  present  was  not  a  subject  adapted  to  minute  metaphy- 
sical discussion.  Property  was  a  simple  subject,  distinct,  unconnected 
with  the  variously  complex  ideas  in  which  other  political  questions  were 
inevitably  invohed.  He  maintained,  and  said  he  ever  should  main- 
tain, that  the  right  which  God,  nature,  and  the  constitution,  had 
given  a  British  subject  to  his  property,  was  invariably  inalienable, 
without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  power  under  heaven  could  touch 
it  without  that  consent  either  implied  or  expressly  and  directly  given. 
He  treated  the  idea,  that  taxation  was  included  in  legislation,  as 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  He  contended  that  they  were  two  operations, 
totally  distinct  from  each  other ;  that  the  latter  evidently  originated 
from  the  power  vested  in  the  legislative  great  council,  to  control, 
direct,  and   superintend  the  interests  of  the  whole  society,  for  the 

K  Thomas,  second  Lord  Lyttleton. 

"■  This  speech  is  taken  from  the  Parliamentary  History,  Vol.  xviii.  p.  165. 
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benefit  of  all ;  whilst  the  former  was  inseparably  connected  with  pro-  cHAP. 
perty,  and  must  for  ever  adapt  itself  to  the  true  nature  and  disposition  ^j^^^" 
of  property  in  general. ''  == 

After  a  debate  of  more  than  ordinary  length  the  question  was 
rejected  by  an  immense  majority.  One  extraordinary  circumstance 
attended  the  division — a  Prince  of  the  blood  royal,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ',  voted  with  the  minority. 

In  commenting  upon  this  debate,  Dr.  Franklin  says,  "  I  was 
quite  charmed  with  Lord  Chatham's  speech  in  support  of  his  motion. 
He  impressed  me  with  the  highest  idea  of  him  as  a  great  and  most 
able  statesman.  Lord  Camden,  another  wonderfully  good  speaker 
and  close  reasoner,  joined  him  in  the  same  argument,  as  did  several 
other  Lords,  who  spoke  excellently  well,  but  all  availed  no  more  than 
the  whistling  of  the  winds.  Full  of  the  high  esteem  I  had  imbibed 
for  Lord  Chatham,  I  wrote  back  to  Lord  Stanhope  the  following  note : 


(( ( 


Dr.  Franklin  presents  his  best  respects  to  Lord  Stanhope, 
with  many  thanks  to  his  Lordship  and  Lord  Chatham,  for  the  com- 
munication of  so  authentic  a  copy  of  the  motion.  Dr.  F.  is  filled  with 
admiration  of  that  truly  great  man.  He  has  seen  in  the  course  of  life, 
sometimes  eloquence  without  wisdom,  and  often  wisdom  without  elo- 
quence ;  in  the  present  instance  he  sees  both  united,  and  both,  as  he 
thinks,  in  the  highest  degree  possible. 

"  '  Craven-street,  Jan.  23,  1775  ''.'  " 

Not  discouraged  by  the  rejection  of  his  introductory  motion, 
Lord  Chatham  persevered  in  prosecuting  his  planof  concihation.  On 
the  first  of  February  he  laid  before  the  House  the  outlines  of  a  bill 
entitled  "  A  Provisional  Act  for  settling  the  Troubles  in  America ; 
and  for  asserting  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending 
power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies."  His  Lordship's  introduc- 
tory speech  was  short. 

'  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry  Frederick,  third  brother  of  King  George  III. 
''  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  p.  257. 

p  p  2 
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CHAP.  He  said  "  that  he  offered  it  as  a  basis  for  averting  the  dangers 

XXVIl.  ...  . 

/77,3  '  which  now  threatened  the  British  empire ;  and  he  hoped,  he  said, 
^^^^^"^^  that  it  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  side  of  the  House. 
He  proceeded  to  state  the  urgent  necessity  of  such  a  plan  :  as,  perhaps, 
the  delay  of  a  few  hours  might  for  ever  defeat  the  possibility  of  any 
such  conciliatory  intervention.     He  represented  Great  Britain  and 
America  as  drawn  up  in  martial  array,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  engage 
in  a  contest,  in  which  it  was  little  matter  for  whom  victory  declared, 
as  ruin  and  destruction  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  to  both 
parties.     He  wished,  he  said,  from  a  principle  of  duty  and  affection, 
to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator.     He  said,  however,  that  no  regard  for 
popularity,  no  predilection  for  his  country,  not  the  high  esteem  he 
entertained  for  America  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  unalterable  steady 
regard  he  entertained  for  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain  on  the  other, 
should  at  all  influence  his  conduct ;  for  though  he  loved  the  Americans, 
as  men  prizing  and  setting  the  just  value  on  that  inestimable  blessing. 
Liberty ;  yet,  if  he  could  once  bring  himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  they 
entertained  the  most  distant  intentions  of  throwing  off  the  legislative 
supremacy  and  great  constitutional  superintending  power  and  control 
of  the  British  legislature,  he  should  be  the  very  person  himself  who 
would  be  the  first  and  most  zealous  mover  for  securing  and  enforcing 
that  power  by  every  possible  exertion  this  country  was  capable  of 
making.     He  recurred  to  his  former  arguments,  on  the  great  consti- 
tutional question  of  taxation  and  representation  ;  insisted  they  were 
inseparable,  and  planted  so  deeply  in  the  vital  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  never  to  be  torn  up,  without  destroying  and  pulling 
asunder  every  band  of  legal  government  and  good  faith,  which  formed 
the  cement  that  united  its  several  constituent  parts  together.     He  en- 
treated the  assistance  of  the  House  to  digest  the  crude   materials 
which  he  presumed  to  lay  before  it,  and  to  reduce  his  bill   to   that 
form  which  was  suited  to  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  great  ends  to  which  it  was  ultimately  directed.     He 
called  on  them  to  exercise  their  candor  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
deprecated  the  effects  of  party,  or  prejudice ;  of  factious  spleen,  or 
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blind  predilection.     He  avowed  bimself  to  be  actuated  by  no  narrow   CHAP, 

.  •  •  XXVII 

principle,  or  personal  consideration  whatever;  for  though  the  present  ' {^^r,. 

•bill  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  bill  of  concession,  it  was  impossible ' ' 

but  to  confess  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  bill  of  assertion." 
The  following  is  an  authentic  copy  of  the  bill. 

"  A  provisional  act  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for 
asserting  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending  power 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies. 

"  Whereas,  by  an  act  6  Geo.  III.  it  is  declared,  that  Parliament 
has  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  to  bind  the 
people  of  the  Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever :  and  whereas  reiterated 
complaints  and  most  dangerous  disorders  have  grown,  touching  the 
right  of  taxation  claimed  and  exercised  over  America,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  peace  and  good  order  there,  and  to  the  actual  interruption  of 
the  due  intercourse  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Colonies, 
.  deeply  affecting  the  navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures  of  this  king- 
dom and  of  Ireland,  and  announcing  farther  an  interruption  of  all 
exports  from  the  said  Colonies  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  Islands  in  America :  Now,  for  prevention  of  these  ruinous 
mischiefs,  and  in  order  to  an  equitable,  honorable,  and  lasting  settle- 
ment of  claims  not  sufficiently  ascertained  and  circumscribed.  May  it 
please  your  most  Excellent  Majesty,  that  it  may  be  declared,  and  be 
it  declared  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  the  Colonies  of  America  have  been,  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  dependant  upon  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  subordinate  unto  the  British  Parliament,  and  that  the  King's 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled 
had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the 
people  of  the  British  Colonies  in  America,  in  all  matters  touching  the 
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CHAP,   general  weal  of  the  whole  dominion  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Great 
1775     Britain,  and  beyond  the  competency  of  the  local  representative  of  a 
distinct  colony;  and,  most  especially,  an  indubitable  and  indispensable 
right  to  make  and  ordain  laws  for  regulating  navigation  and  trade 
throughout  the  complicated  system  of  British  commerce  ;  the  deep 
policy  of  such  prudent  acts  upholding  the  guardian  navy  of  the  Avhole 
British  empire  ;  and  that  all  subjects  in  the  Colonies  are  bound  in 
duty  and  allegiance  duly  to  recognize  and  obey,  (and  they  are  hereby 
required   so    to    do,)   the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  super- 
intending power  of  the  Parliament  of  Great   Britain,  as  aforesaid. 
And   whereas,  in  a  petition  from  America  to  his  Majesty,  it  has 
been  represented,  that  the  keeping  a  standing   army  within  any  of 
the   Colonies,  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  the   respective 
Provincial  Assembly  there,  is  against  law  :  Be  it  declared  by  the 
King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  that  the  Declaration  of  Right,  at  the  ever-glorious  Revo- 
lution, namely,  *  That  the  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  within 
the  kingdom,  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  by  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, is  against  law,'  having  reference  only  to  the  consent  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  legal,  constitutional,  and  hitherto 
unquestioned  prerogative   of  the  Crown,   to  send   any  part   of  such 
army,  so  lawfully  kept,  to  any  of  the  British  dominions  and  posses- 
sions, whether  in  America  or  elsewhere,  as  his  Majesty,  in  the  due 
care  of  his  subjects,  may  judge  necessary  for  the  security  and  protec- 
tion of  the  same,  cannot  be  rendered  dependant  upon  the  consent  of  a 
Provincial  Assembly  in  the  Colonies,  without  a  most  dangerous  inno- 
vation, and  derogation   from  the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Great  Britain.     Nevertheless,  in  order  to  quiet  and  dispel  groundless 
jealousies   and  fears,  be  it  hereby  declared,  That  no  military  force, 
however  raised,  and  kept  according  to  law,  can  ever  be  lawfully  em- 
ployed to  violate  and  destroy  the  just  rights  of  the  people.     More- 
over, in  order  to  remove  for  ever  all  causes  of  pernicious  discord,  and 
in  due  contemplation  of  the  vast  increase  of  possessions  and  popula- 
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tion  in  the  Colonies  ;  and  having  a  heart  to  render  the  condition  of  so  CHAP, 
great  a  body  of  industrious  subjects  there  more  and  more  happy,  by    1775.' 
the  sacredness  of  property  and  of  personal  liberty,  of  more  extensive  "^"^"^^^^ 
and  lasting  utility  to  the  parent  kingdom,  by  indissoluble  ties  of  mu- 
tual affection,  confidence,  trade,  and  reciprocal  benefits,  Be  it  declared 
and  enacted,  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  no  tallage,  tax,  or  other 
charge  for  his  Majesty's  revenue,  shall  be  commanded  or  levied,  from 
British  freemen  in  America,  without  common  consent,  by  act  of  Pro- 
^incial  Assembly  there,  duly  convened  for  that  purpose.     And  it  is 
hereby  further  declared  and  enacted,  by  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  dele- 
gates from  the  respective  provinces,  lately  assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
to  meet  in  general  Congress  at  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
9th  day  of  May  next  ensuing,  in  order  then  and  there  to  take  into 
consideration  the  making  due  recognition  of  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  and  superintending  power  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies, 
as  aforesaid.     And  moreover,  may  it  please  your  most  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty, that  the  said  delegates,  to  be  in  Congress  assembled  in  manner 
aforesaid,  may  be  required,  and  the  same  are  hereby  required,  by  the 
King's  Majesty  sitting  in  his  Parliament,  to  take  into  consideration, 
(over  and  above  the  usual  charge  for  support  of  civil  government  in 
the  respective  Colonies,)  the  making  a  free  grant  to  the  King,  his 
heirs,  and  successors,  of  a  certain  perpetual  revenue  subject  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  British  Parliament,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  as  the}'^ 
in  their  wisdom  shall  judge  fit,  to  the  alleviation  of  the  national  debt : 
no  doubt  being  had  but  this  just  free  aid  will  be  in  such  honorable 
proportion  as  may  seem  meet  and  becoming  from  great  and  flourish- 
ing Colonies  towards  a  parent  country  labouring  under  the  heaviest 
burdens,  which,  in  no  inconsiderable  part,  have  been  willingly  taken 
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CHAP,  upon  ourselves  and  posterity,  for  the  defence,  extension,  and  prospe- 
177a. "  "ty  of  the  Colonies.  And  to  this  great  end,  be  it  farther  hereby  de- 
clared  and  enacted,  that  the  general  Congress,  (to  meet  al  Philadel- 
phia as  aforesaid,)  shall  be,  and  is  heieby  authorised  and  empowered, 
(the  delegates  composing  the  same  being  first  sufficiently  furnished 
with  powers  from  their  respective  provinces  for  this  purpose,)  to  ad- 
just and  fix  the  proportions  and  quotas  of  the  several  charges  to  be 
borne  by  each  province  respectively,  towards  the  general  contributory 
supply  ;  and  this  in  such  fair  and  equitable  measures,  as  may  best 
suit  the  abilities  and  due  convenience  of  all :  provided  always,  that 
the  powers  for  fixing  the  said  quotas,  hereby  given  to  the  delegates 
from  the  old  provinces  composing  the  Congress,  shall  not  extend  to 
the  new  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  Georgia,  Nova  Scotia, 
St.  John's,  and  Canada ;  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of  the  said 
provinces  being  reserved  for  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  in  their  due 
time.  And  in  order  to  afford  necessary  time  for  mature  deliberation 
in  America,  be  it  hereby  declared,  That  the  provisions  for  ascertaining 
and  fixing  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  the  Colonies,  as  agreed 
and  expressed  by  this  present  act,  shall  not  be  in  force,  or  have  any 
operation,  until  the  delegates  to  be  in  Congress  assembled,  sufficiently 
authorised  and  empowered  by  their  respective  provinces  to  this  end, 
shall,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  have  duly  recognised  the  supreme 
legislative  authority  and  superintending  power  of  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies  aforesaid  :  always  understood.  That 
the  free  grant  of  an  aid,  as  heretofore  required  and  expected  from  the 
Colonies,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  condition  of  redress,  but  as  a 
just  testimony  of  their  affection.  And  whereas  divers  acts  of  Par- 
liament have  been  humbly  represented,  in  a  petition  to  his  Majesty 
from  America,  to  have  been  found  grievous,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Colonies,  be  it  hereby  declared  by  the  King's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  powers  of 
Admiralty  and  Vice-Admiralty  courts  in  America  shall  be  restrained 
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■within  their  ancient  limits,  and  the  trial  by  jury  in  all  civil  cases,  chap. 
where  the  same  may  be  abolished,  restored  :  and  that  no  subject  in  j  ^^^  " 
America  shall,  in  capital  cases,  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  tried  for  == 
the  same,  in  any  place  out  of  the  province  wherein  such  offence  shall 
be  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  nor  be  deprived  of  a  trial  by  his 
peers  of  the  vicinage  ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  send  persons,  indicted 
for  murder  in  any  province  of  America,  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great 
Britain,  for  trial.  And  be  it  hereby  declared  and  enacted,  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  That  all  and  every  the  said  acts,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  are  represented  to  have  been  found  grievous,  namely,  the  several 
acts  of  the  4th  Geo.  III.  ch.  15.  and  ch.  34.— oth  Geo.  III.  ch.  25. — 
6th  Geo.  III.  ch.  52.— 7th  Geo.  III.  ch.  41.  and  ch.  46.— 8th  Geo. 
III.  ch.  22. — 12th  Geo.  III.  ch.  24. — with  the  three  acts  for  stopping 
the  port,  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Boston  ;  for  altering  the 
charter  and  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and  that  entitled,  An 
act  for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  &c. ;  also  the  act  for  regu- 
lating the  government  of  Quebec,  and  the  act  passed  in  the  same  ses- 
sion relating  to  the  quarters  of  soldiers,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  sus- 
pended, and  not  to  have  effect  or  execution,  from  the  date  of  this  act. 
And  be  it  moreover  hereby  declared  and  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  all  and  every  the  before-recited  acts,  or  the  parts 
thereof  complained  of,  shall  be  and  are,  in  virtue  of  this  present  act, 
finally  repealed  and  annulled,  from  the  day  that  the  new  recognition 
of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending  power  of  Par- 
liament over  the  Colonies  shall  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
said  Colonies. 

"  And  for  the  better  securing  due  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice  in  the  Colonies,  be  it  declared  and  enacted  by  the  King's 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled.  That  his  Majesty's  judges  in  courts  of  law  in  the 
Colonies  of  America,  to  be  appointed  with  salaries  by  the  Crown,  shall 
hold  their  offices  and  salaries  as  his  Majesty's  judges  in  England,  quam- 
diii  se  bene  gesserint.     And  it  is  hereby  further  declared,  by  the 

VOL.  II.  Q  q 
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CHAP,  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Colonies  in  America  are  justly  entitled  to 

XXVI 1  •    •  -  •  . 

1775.  *^^  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  granted  by  their  several 
'  charters  or  constitutions  ;  and  that  the  said  charters  or  constitutions 
ought  not  to  be  invaded  or  resumed,  unless  for  misuser,  or  some  legal 
ground  of  forfeiture.  So  shall  true  reconcilement  avert  impending 
calamities,  and  this  solemn  national  accord  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies  stand  an  everlasting  monument  of  clemency  and  magna- 
nimity in  the  benignant  father  of  his  people,  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion in  this  great  nation,  famed  for  humanity  as  for  valor,  and  of  fide- 
lity and  grateful  affection  from  brave  and  loyal  Colonies  to  their  parent 
kingdom,  which  will  ever  protect  and  cherish  them." 

It  is  clear  that  Lord  Chatham  intended  this  bill  '  more  as  prepa- 


'  "  As  in  the  course  of  the  (former)  debate,  some  Lords  in  the  Administration  had  observed, 
that  it  was  common  and  easy  to  censure  their  measures,  but  those  who  did  so  proposed  no- 
thing better,  Lord  Chatham  mentioned  that  he  should  not  be  one  of  those  idle  censurers,  that 
he  had  thought  long  and  closely  upon  the  subject,  and  proposed  soon  to  lay  before  llieir  Lord- 
ships the  result  of  his  meditation,  in  a  plan  for  healing  our  differences,  and  restoring  peace  to 
the  empire,  to  which  his  present  motion  was  preparatory  :  I  much  desired  to  know  what  his 
plan  was,  and  intended  waiting  on  him  to  see  if  he  would  communicate  it  to  me  ;  but  he  went 
the  next  morning  to  Hayes,  and  I  was  so  much  taken  up  with  daily  business  and  company, 
that  I  could  not  easily  get  out  to  him.     A  few  days  after,  however,  Lord   Mahon  called  on  me, 
and  told  me  Lord  Chatham  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  me ;  when  I  promised  to  be  with  him 
the  Friday  following,  several  engagements  preventing  my  going  sooner.     On  Friday,  the  27th, 
I  took  a  post-chaise  about  nine  o'clock,  and  got  to  Hayes  about  eleven,  but  my  attention  being 
engaged  in  reading  a  new  pamphlet,  the  postboy  drove  me  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  gate. 
His  Lordship,  being  out  on  an  airing  in  his  chariot,  had  met  me  before  I  reached  Hayes,  unob- 
served by  me,  turned  and  followed  me,  and  not  finding  me  there,  concluded,  as  he  had  seen 
me  reading,  that  I  had  passed  by  mistake,  and  sent  a  servant  after  me.     He  expressed  great 
pleasure  at  my  coming,  and  acquainted  me,  in  a  long  conversation,  with  the  outlines  of  his 
plan,  parts  of  which  he  read  to  me.     He  said  he  had  commimicated  it  only  to  Lord  Camden, 
whose  advice  he  much  relied  on,  particularly  in  the  law  part ;  and  tliat  he  would,   as  soon  as 
he  could  get  it  transcribed,  put  it  into  my  hands,  for  my  opinion  and  advice,  but  should  show 
it  to  no  other  person  before  he  presented  it  to  the  House  ;  and  he  requested  roe  to  make  do 
mention  of  it,  otherwise  parts  might  be  misunderstood  and  blown  upon  beforehand,  and  others, 
perhaps,  adopted  and  produced  by  ministers  as  their  own.     I  promised  the  closest  secresy,  and 
kept  my  word  ;  not  even  mentioning  to  any  one  that  I  had  seen  him.     I  dined  with  him,  his 
family  only  present,  and  returned  to  town  in  the  evening.     On  the  Sunday  following,  being 
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ratorv  to  the  farther  discussion  of  concihatory  measures  with  America,  chap. 
than   as  of  itself  calculated  to  ensure   that  great  object.     The  bill    1775  ' 


the  29th,  his  Lordship  came  to  town,  and  called  upoa  me  in  Craven  Street.  He  brought  with 
him  his  plan  transcribed,  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of  ParUament,  which  he  put  into  my  hands, 
requesting  me  to  consider  it  carefully,  and  communicate  to  him  such  remarks  upon  it  as  should 
occur  to  me.  His  reason  for  desiring  to  give  me  that  trouble,  was,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
that  he  knew  no  man  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  or  so  capable  of  giving  advice 
upon  it ;  that  he  thought  the  errors  of  ministers  in  American  affairs  had  been  often  owing  to 
their  not  obtaining  the  best  information  :  that,  therefore,  though  he  had  considered  the  business 
thoroughly,  in  all  its  parts,  he  was  not  so  confident  of  his  own  judgment,  but  that  he  came  to 
set  it  right  by  mine,  as  men  set  their  watches  by  a  regulator.  He  had  not  determined  when 
he  should  produce  it  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  considering 
the  precarious  situation  of  his  health,  and  that,  if  presenting  it  was  delayed,  some  intelligence 
might  arrive  which  would  make  it  seem  less  seasonable,  or  in  all  parts  not  so  proper,  or  the 
ministry  might  engage  in  different  measures,  and  then  say,  if  you  had  produced  your  plan 
sooner,  we  might  have  attended  to  it,  he  concluded  to  offer  it  the  Wednesday  following  ;  and 
therefore  wished  to  see  me  upon  it  the  preceding  Tuesday,  when  he  would  again  call  upon  me, 
unless  I  could  conveniently  come  to  Hayes.  I  chose  the  latter,  in  respect  to  his  Lordship, 
and  because  there  was  less  likelihood  of  interruptions  ;  and  I  promised  to  be  with  him  early, 
that  we  might  have  more  time.  He  staid  with  me  near  two  hours,  his  equipage  waiting  at  the 
door ;  and  being  there  while  people  were  coming  from  church,  it  was  much  taken  notice  of  and 
talked  of,  as  at  that  time  was  every  little  circumstance  that  men  thought  might  possibly  any 
way  affect  American  affairs.  Such  a  ^nsit  from  so  great  a  man,  on  so  important  a  business, 
flattered  not  a  little  my  vanity  ;  and  the  honor  of  it  gave  me  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  happened 
on  the  very  day  twelve  months  that  the  ministry  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  disgrace  me  be- 
fore the  privy  council. 

"  I  applied  myself  immediately  to  the  reading  and  considering  the  plan,  of  which,  when  it 
was  afterwards  published,  I  sent  you  a  copy,  and  therefore  need  not  insert  it  here.  I  put  down 
upon  paper,  as  I  went  along,  some  short  memorandums  for  my  future  discourse  with  him  upon 
it,  which  follow,  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  compare  them  with  the  plan  ;  and  il  you  do 
so,  you  will  see  their  drift  and  purpose,  which  otherwise  would  take  me  much  writing  to 
explain. 

"  Tuesday,  Jan.  31,  1775. 

"  Notes  for  discourse  with  Lord  Chatham  on  his  plan. 
"  Voluntary  grants  and  forced  taxes  not  to  be  expected  of  the  same  people  at  the  same 
time. 

"  Permanent  revenue  will  be  objected  to  ;  would  not  a  temporary  agreement  be  best,  sup- 
pose for  1 00  years  ? 

"  Does  the  whole  of  the  rights  claimed  in  the  Petition  of  Rights  relate  to  England  only  ? 
"  The  American  Naturalization-act  gives  all  the  rights  of  natural-bom  siibjects  to  foreigners 
residing  there  seven  years.     Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  natives  there  have  them  not  ? 

Q  q2 
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CHAP,  seems  to  be  framed  upon  the  principle  suggested  in  the  address  trans- 
1775     mitted  from  Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  aims  to 


"  If  the  Kinp  should  raise  armies  in  America,  would  Britain  like  their  being  brought  hither? 
as  the  King  might  bring  them  when  he  pleased. 

"  An  act  of  Parliament  requires  the  Colonies  to  furnish  sundry  articles  of  provision  and 
accommodation  to  troops  quartered  among  them  ;  this  may  be  made  very  burthensome  to  Colo- 
nies that  are  out  of  favor. 

"  If  a  permanent  revenue,  why  not  the  same  privileges  in  trade  with  Scotland  ? 

"  Should  not  the  lands  conquered  by  Britain,  and  the  Colonies  in  conjunction,  be  given  them, 
(reserving  a  quit  rent,)  whence  they  might  form  funds  to  enable  them  to  pay  ? 

"  Instructions  about  agents  to  be  withdrawn. 

"  Grants  to  be  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  new  Congress — and  so  from  three  to 
three  years. 

"  Congress  to  have  the  general  defence  of  the  frontiers,  making  and  regulating  new  settlements. 

"  Protection  mutual. 

"  We  go  into  all  your  wars. 

"  Our  settlements  cost  you  nothing. 

"  Take  the  plan  of  union. 

"  '  Defence,  extension,  and  prosperity  of,' — The  late  Canada  Act  prevents  their  extension, 
and  may  check  their  prosperity. 

"  Laws  should  be  secure  as  well  as  charters. 

"  Perhaps,  if  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament  is  owned  in  the  Colonies,  they  may  make  a 
law  to  forbid  the  meeting  of  any  Congress,  &c. 

"  I  was  at  Hayes  early  on  Tuesday,  agreeably  to  my  promise,  when  we  entered  into  conside- 
ration of  the  plan;  but  though  I  staid  near  four  hours,  his  Lordship,  in  the  manner  of,  I  think, 
all  eloquent  persons,  was  so  full  and  diffuse  in  supporting  every  particular  I  questioned,  that 
there  was  not  time  to  go  through  half  my  memorandums;  he  is  not  easily  interrupted,  and  I 
had  such  pleasure  in  hearing  him,  that  I  found  little  inclination  to  interrupt  him  ;  therefore, 
considering  that  neither  of  us  had  much  expectation  that  the  plan  would  be  adopted  entirely  as 
it  stood  ;  that  in  the  course  of  its  consideration,  if  it  should  be  received,  proper  alterations  might 
be  introduced  ;  that  before  it  would  be  settled  America  should  have  opportunity  to  make  her 
objections  and  propositions  of  amendment ;  that  to  have  it  received  at  all  here,  it  must  seem  to 
comply  a  little  with  some  of  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  legislature;  that  if  it  was  not  so 
perfect  as  might  be  wished  it  would  at  least  serve  as  a  basis  for  treaty,  and  in  the  mean  time  pre- 
vent mischiefs,  and  that  as  his  Lordship  had  determined  to  offer  it  the  next  day,  there  was  not 
time  to  make  changes  and  another  fair  copy  : — I  therefore  ceased  my  querying  ;  and  though 
afterwards  many  people  were  pleased  to  do  me  the  honor  of  supposing  I  had  a  considerable 
share  in  composing  it,  I  assure  you,  that  the  addition  of  a  single  word  only  was  made  at  my 
instance,  viz. '  Constitution,'  after  '  Charters ;'  for  my  filling  up  at  his  request  a  blank  with  the 
title  of  acts  proper  to  be  repealed,  which  I  took  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  was  no 
more  than  might  have  been  done  by  any  copying  clerk. 

"  On  Wednesday,  Lord  Stanhope,  at  Lord  Chatham's  request,  called  upon  me  and  carried  me 
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place  the  Americans,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  state  in  which  they   chap. 
were  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war.     It  is,  as  his  Lordship     1775." 


down  to  the  House  of  Lords  which  was  soon  very  fulL  Lord  Chatham,  in  a  most  excellent 
speech,  introduced,  explained,  and  supported  his  plan.  When  he  sat  down.  Lord  Dartmouth 
arose,  and  very  properly  said,  it  contained  matter  of  such  weight  and  magnitude  as  to  require 
much  consideration,  and  he  therefore  hoped  the  noble  Earl  did  not  expect  their  Lordships  to 
decide  upon  it  by  an  immediate  vote,  but  would  be  willing  it  should  be  upon  the  table  for  con- 
sideration. Lord  Chatham  answered  readily  that  he  expected  nothing  more.  But  Lord  Sand- 
which  rose,  and  in  a  petulant,  vehement  speech,  opposed  its  being  received  at  all,  and  gave  his 
opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  immediately  rejected,  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  That  he  could 
never  believe  it  to  be  the  production  of  any  British  Peer.  That  it  appeared  to  him  rather  the 
work  of  some  American;  and  turning  his  face  towards  me,  who  was  leaning  on  the  bar,  said 
he  fancied  he  had  in  his  eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  mischiev- 
ous enemies  this  country  had  ever  known.  This  drew  the  eyes  of  many  Lords  upon  me;  but 
as  I  had  no  inducement  to  take  it  to  myself,  I  kept  my  countenance  as  immoveable  as  if  my 
features  had  been  made  of  wood.  Then  several  other  Lords  of  the  administration  gave  their 
sentiments  also  for  rejecting  it,  of  which  opinion  also  was  strongly  the  wise  Lord  Hillsborough. 
But  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Manchester,  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Temple, 
Lord  Lyttleton,  and  others,  were  for  receiving  it,  some  through  approbation,  and  others  for  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  House.  One  Lord  mentioning  with  applause,  the  candid  proposal 
of  one  of  the  ministers.  Lord  Dartmouth,  his  Lordship  rose  again,  and  said,  that  having  since 
heard  the  opinions  of  so  many  Lords  against  receiving  it  to  lie  upon  the  table  for  consideration, 
he  had  altered  his  mind,  could  not  accept  the  praise  offered  him  for  a  candor  of  which  he  was 
now  ashamed,  and  should  therefore  give  his  voice  for  rejecting  the  plan  immediately.  I  am  the 
more  particular  in  this,  as  it  is  a  trait  of  that  nobleman's  character,  who,  from  his  office,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  so  great  a  share  in  American  affairs,  but  who  has  in  reality  no  will  or  judgment  of 
his  own,  being,  with  dispositions  for  the  best  measures,  easily  prevailed  with  to  join  in  the 
worst. 

"  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Sandwich,  took  notice  of  his  illiberal  insinuation,  that 
the  plan  was  not  the  person's  who  proposed  it:  declared  that  it  was  entirely  his  own,  a  declara- 
tion bethought  himself  the  more  obliged  to  make,  as  many  of  their  Lordships  appeared  to  have 
so  mean  an  opinion  of  it ;  for  if  it  was  so  weak  or  so  bad  a  thing,  it  was  proper  in  him  to  take 
care  that  no  other  person  should  unjustly  share  in  the  censure  it  deserved.  That  it  had  been 
heretofore  reckoned  his  vice  not  to  be  apt  to  take  advice ;  but  he  made  no  scruple  to  declare, 
that  if  he  were  the  first  minister  of  this  country,  and  had  the  care  of  settling  this  momentous 
business  he  should  not  be  ashamed  of  publicly  calling  to  his  assistance  a  person  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  American  affairs  as  the  gentleman  alluded  to  and  so  injuriously 
reflected  on;  one,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  whom  all  Europe  held  in  high  estimation,  for  his  know- 
ledge and  wisdom,  and  ranked  with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons ;  who  was  an  honor,  not  to  the 
English  nation  only,  but  to  human  nature  !  I  found  it  harder  to  stand  this  extravagant  compli- 
ment than  the  preceding  equally  extravagant  abuse  ;  but  kept  as  well  as  I  could  an  uncon- 
cerned countenance,  as  not  conceiving  it  to  relate  to  me." — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  p.  257,  &c. 
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CHAP,  described  it,  a  bill  of  assertion  as  well  as  of  concession,  for  it  clearly 
J775  ■  States  "  that  the  Colonies  of  America  have  been,  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  subordinate  unto  the  British  Parliament,"  &c.  and  it  condemns,  in 
terms  of  dignified  rebuke,  a  passage  in  the  petition  to  his  Majesty  from 
America  which  tended  to  infringe  an  unquestioned  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  But  in  passing  this  judgment  upon  the  declaration  of  the 
Congress,  Lord  Chatham  has  introduced  a  clause  into  his  bill  of  which 
I  cannot  approve.  I  allude  to  the  following  :  "  Nevertheless,  in  order 
to  quiet  and  dispel  groundless  jealousies  and  fears,  be  it  hereby  de- 
clared, that  no  military  force,  however  raised,  and  kept  according  to 
law,  can  ever  be  lawfully  employed  to  violate  and  destroy  the  just 
rights  of  the  people." 

This  sentence,  although  it  contains  an  undoubted  truth,  is  un- 
wisely inserted  in  the  bill.  It  affords  arguments  both  for  and  against 
the  maintenance  of  any  military  force ;,  because  the  employment  of 
such  force  may,  by  different  persons,  be  defended  or  condemned ;  in 
the  former  case,  as  upholding  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Sovereign ; 
in  the  latter,  as  violating  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 

Although  I  have  stated  my  opinion  that  this  bill  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  beneficial  effects  anticipated  by  its  noble  framer, 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  manly  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  the 
strength  and  perspicuity  with  which  its  proposals  are  stated,  and  the 
earnest  desire  which  it  manifests  to  heal  the  differences  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies.  Replete  as  it  was  with  such  a  variety  of 
matter,  and  recommending  measures  so  decidedly  hostile  to  those 
upheld  by  the  minister,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  bill  would  meet 
with  an  overwhelming  opposition.  In  fact,  the  reception  it  experienced 
was  every  way  unworthy  of  the  candor  and  discrimination  of  those 
to  whose  consideration  it  was  proposed.  It  is  not  usual  to  reject  in 
Parliament,  upon  the  first  proposition,  a  bill  which  promises,  however 
remotely,  to  effect  any  great  national  advantage.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  the  ordinary  practice  was  reversed.  The  bill,  separately  and 
altogether,  was  unreservedly  condemned.     The  ministerial  lords,  with 
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one  exception,  were  extremely  violent  in  manifesting  their  disappro-  CHAP, 
bation.  177.5, 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  having  expressed  a  wish  that  the  bill  == 
might  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  after  the  adop- 
tion of  some  resolutions  relative  to  the  papers  already  communicated, 
Lord  Sandwich  insisted  that  any  concession  was  an  abandonment  of 
the  cause  of  government.  The  Americans,  he  said,  had  formed  the 
most  hostile  and  traitorous  designs,  and  were  guilty  of  actual  rebellion 
in  seizing  the  King's  forts  and  ammunition,  with  an  avowed  intention 
of  employing  them  against  him.  The  mode  of  introducing  the  bill 
was  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented.  The  stale  pretence  of  pre- 
serving our  commercial  interests  by  concessions  was  a  device  which 
could  impose  on  none  but  those  who  were  wilfully  blind,  and  resolved 
to  contradict  the  plainest  evidence  of  facts.  The  Americans  were  not 
disputing  about  words  but  realities ;  their  aim  was  to  be  freed  from 
commercial  restrictions  ;  they  courted  the  trade  of  other  nations,  and 
he  possessed  letters  which  would  undeniably  prove  that  ships  were 
then  lading  at  L'Orient,  Havre-de-Grace,  and  Amsterdam,  with  East 
India  and  European  commodities  for  America.  He  therefore  moved 
the  immediate  rejection  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Sandwich  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Earl 
Gower,  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  stigma- 
tized the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  hurried  into  the  House  as  un- 
parliamentary. He  had,  he  said,  had  the  honor  of  sitting  in  that 
House  longer  than  the  noble  Earl,  and  he  remembered  no  similar  in- 
stance of  precipitation. 

Lord  Chatham  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  allow  himself  to  be 
attacked  with  impunity.  He  now  retorted  the  sarcasms  which  had 
been  levelled  against  him,  from  different  quarters,  with  the  most 
pointed  severity. 

"  He  descanted  with  the  keenest  satire  upon  the  very  extraordinary 
logic  employed  by  the  noble  Duke,  his  quondam  colleague  in  office, 
and. very  humble  servant.  The  noble  Duke,  says  his  Lordship,  is  ex- 
tremely angry  with  me,  that  I  did  not  previously  consult  him  on  the 
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CHAP,  brinjring  in  the  present  bill :  I  would  ask  the  noble  Duke,  does  he 

XXVII  o     o  I 

177.5.  consult  me?  or  do  I  desire  to  be  previously  told  of  any  motions  or 
measures  he  thinks  fit  to  propose  to  this  House  ?  His  Gntce  seems 
to  be  much  offended  at  the  manner  this  bill  has  been  hurried.  I  am 
certain  he  could  not  be  serious,  if  he  gave  himself  a  minute  to  consider 
how  the  case  really  stands.  Here  we  are  told,  that  America  is  in  a 
state  of  actual  rebellion,  and  we  are  now  got  to  the  1st  February, 
and  no  one  step  is  taken  to  crush  this  supposed  rebellion :  yet,  such 
lieing  the  case,  I  am  charged  with  hurrying  matters ;  but  whether  my 
conduct  may  be  more  justly  charged  with  hurrying  this  business  into,  or 
his  Grace  with  hurrying  it  out  of  the  House,  I  believe  requires  no  great 
depth  of  penetration  to  discover.  As  to  the  other  general  objections, 
I  presume  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  last  day  I  submitted  the 
proposition  about  withdrawing  the  troops,  I  then  gave  notice  that  I 
would  present,  in  a  few  days,  a  plan  of  general  reconciliation.  Eleven 
days  have  since  elapsed,  and  nothing  has  been  offered  by  the  King's 
servants.  Under  such  circumstances  of  emergency  on  one  side,  when, 
perhaps,  a  single  day  may  determine  the  fate  of  this  great  empire ; 
and  such  a  shameful  nejrlisrence,  total  inattention,  and  want  of  ability 
on  the  other,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  No  other  alternative,  in  my 
opinion,  remained,  but  either  to  abandon  the  interests  of  my  country, 
and  relinquish  my  duty,  or  to  propose  some  plan,  when  ministry,  by 
their  inaction  and  silence,  owned  themselves  incapable  of  proposing 
any.  But  even  now  let  them  speak  out,  and  tell  me,  that  they  have 
a  plan  to  lay  before  us,  and  I  will  give  them  an  example  of  candor 
they  are  by  no  means  deserving  of,  by  instantly  withdrawing  the 
present  bill.  The  indecent  attempt  to  stifle  this  measure  in  embrio 
may  promise  consequences  the  very  reverse  of  what  I  am  certain  will 
be  the  case.  The  friends  of  the  present  motion  may  flatter  themselves 
that  the  contents  of  the  bill  will  sink  into  silence  and  be  forgotten, 
but  I  believe  they  will  find  the  contrary.  This  bill,  though  rejected 
here,  will  make  its  way  to  the  pubhc,  to  the  nation,  to  the  remotest 
wilds  of  America  ;  it  vvill,  in  such  a  course,  undergo  a  deal  of  cool 
observation  and  investigation  ;  and  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits 
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may  be,  it  will  rise  or  fall  by  them  alone  ;  it  will,  I  trust,   remain  a  CHAP. 

XXVII 

monument  of  my  poor  endeavors  to  serve  my  country;  and  however    1775.' 
faulty  or  defective,   will  at  least  manifest  how  zealous  I  have  been  to  === 
avert  the  impending  storms  which  seem  ready  to  burst  on  it,  and  for 
ever  overwhelm  it  in  ruin.     Yet,  when  I  consider  the  whole  case  as  it 
lies  before  me,  I  am  not  much  astonished,  I  am  not  surprised,   that 
men  who  hate  liberty,  should  detest  those  that  prize  it ;  or  that  those 
who  want  virtue  themselves,  should  endeavor  to  persecute  those  who 
possess  it.     Were  I  disposed  to  pursue  this  theme  to  the  extent  that 
truth  would  fully  bear  me  out  in,  I  could  demonstrate,  that  the  whole 
of  your  political  conduct  has  been  one  continued  series  of  weakness, 
temerity,  despotism,  ignorance,  futility,   negligence,   and    the    most 
notorious  servility,  incapacity,   and  corruption.     On  reconsideration, 
I  must  allow  you  one  merit,  a  strict  attention  to  your  own  interests  : 
in  that  view  you  appear  sound  statesmen  and  able  politicians.     You 
well  know,  if  the  present  measure  should  prevail,  that  j'ou  must  in- 
stantly relinquish  your  places.     I   doubt   much  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  them  on  any  terms :  but  sure  I  am,  such  are  your  well- 
known  characters  and  abilities,  that  any  plan  of  reconciliation,  how- 
ever moderate,  wise,  and  feasible,  must  fail  in  your  hands.     Such, 
then,  being  your  precarious  situations,  who  should  wonder  that  you 
can  put  a  negative  on  any  measure  which  must  annihilate  your  power, 
deprive  you  of  your  emoluments,  and  at  once  reduce  vou  to  that  state 
of  insignificance,  for  which  God  and  Nature  designed  you  ?" 

The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-one  against  thirtv- 
two,  and  not  even  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  table  of  the  House. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  again  voted  in  the 
minority "'. 


m  Lord  Chatham  did  not  obtain  the  cordial  support  of  any  party  in  support  of  his  bill ;  the 
various  feelings  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  are  well  described  in  the  following  passage. 

"  The  Opposition  was  composed  of  such  discordant  parts,  as  were  not  likely  to  unite  firmly 
and  strenuously  in  any  one  point,  but  in  endeavouring  to  disconcert  the  present  system  of  poli- 
tics ;  so  that  whenever  it  became  a  question,  '  what  should  be  substituted  in  its  stead  ?'  many 
adopted  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  poet,  nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.     Lord 
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CHAP.  Lord  Chatham's  Bill  was  a  sort  of  challenge  by  which  the  mi- 

1775  '  nistry  were  compelled  to  bring  forward  their  own  plan:  accordingly, 

■  they   declared  that   a    rebellion  actually  existed   in   Massachusetts 

Bay ;  an  increase  of  the  army  was  voted,  and  reason  was  given  to 
expect  that  a  greater  number  would  be  required  in  the  course  of  the 
session.  Whilst  preparations  were  making  to  enforce  obedience  by 
arms,  other  expedients  to  eftect  the  same  purpose  were  also  adopted. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  Lord  North  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  &:c.  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  islands 
in  the  West  Indies ;  and  to  prohibit  such  provinces  and  colonies  from 
carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  These  coer- 
cive measures  were  yet  under  discussion,  when  Lord  North,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Opposition  and  that  of  most  of  his  own  friends, 
brought  forward,  in  a  committee,  propositions  for  conciliating  the 
differences  with  America  ;  but  neither  the  time  nor  the  measures  pro- 
posed were  suited  to  the  dispositions  of  the  colonists.  The  standard 
of  civil  war  was  already  unfurled,  and  the  battle  of  Lexington  taught 
the  British  that  men,  although  not  equipped  in  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  war,  are  formidable  when  they  fight  in  a  cause  which  is  common 
to  all.  The  action  of  Lexington,  although  in  itself  unimportant,  was 
most  momentous  in  its  consequences  :  it  was  the  commencement  of  a 
long  and  most  obstinate  war,  which  it  considerably  influenced,  by 
increasing  the  confidence  of  the  Americans,  and  by  being  hailed  by 
them  as  an  augury  of  their  ultimate  success.  Although  the  courage 
and  conduct  of  the  British  troops  were  eminently  displayed  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  and  upon  many  other  occasions,  the  ardor  and  union  of  the 
Americans  opposed  a  resistance  which  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  any 

Chatham's  plan  was  not  cordially  relished  by  many  who  wished  a  reconciliation  with  America ; 
and,  indeed,  independent  of  the  particular  views  and  private  interests  of  the  several  leaders, 
(a  source  of  disagreement  sufficiently  fruitful,)  nothing  could  be  more  complicated  than  the 
business  of  adjusting  a  practical  plan  of  reconciliation,"  &c. — History  of  Lord  North's  Adminis- 
tration. 
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superiority  in  military  discipline.     The  Americans  were  most  active  CHAP. 

•  XXVII 

in  availing  themselves  of  every  advantage  which  they  possessed,  and  4775  " 
in  their  endeavours  to  supply  and  remedy  every  defect  and  deficiency.  ''^^^"^^ 
Their  skill  as  marksmen,  in  some  measure,  compensated  for  their  com- 
parative ignorance  in  military  tactics ;  and  their  zealous  attention  was 
no  weak  substitute  for  experience.  Whilst  the  general  feeling  was 
so  favorable  to  their  cause,  the  exertions  of  two  individuals  in  diffe- 
rent departments  operated  most  powerfully  in  determining  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Americans.  The  reader  will,  at  once,  perceive  that  I 
allude  to  General  Washington  and  Dr.  Franklin.  The  shrewdness  of 
Franklin,  and  the  steadfastness  of  soul  which  distinguished  Washing- 
ton, beside  the  great  services  which  it  enabled  each,  respectively,  to 
perform  in  Europe  and  in  America,  inspired  their  countrymen  with 
confidence,  excited  their  energies,  and  cemented  their  union.  The 
successes  of  the  English  were  purchased  at  a  monstrous  price  °. 

ParUament  met  on  the  25th  of  October.  His  Majesty's  speech, 
which  was  of  considerable  length,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  state  of 
affairs  in  America,  and  upon  the  vigorous  measures,  with  regard  to 
that  country,  which  he  was  advised  to  pursue.  The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
whom  we  have  recently  seen  so  strenuously  opposing  the  councils  of 
Lord  Chatham,  had  now  become  a  convert  to  his  opinions :  "  He 
condemned  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  America  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  apologized  for  having  supported  them,  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  misled  and  deceived.  He  had  concurred," 
he  said,  "  when  he  could  not  approve,  from  a  hope  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  Government,  would  be  the  probability  of  amicable 
adjustment.  He  recommended  the  repeal  of  all  acts  relative  to 
America,  which  had  been  passed  since  the  year  1763.  He  did  not 
expect  that  his  proposition  would  obtain  immediate  approbation  ;  but 

"  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says,  "  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions,  has  killed 
150  Yankees  this  campaign,  which  is  20,000/.  a  head ;  and  at  Bunker's  Hill  she  gained  a  mile 
of  ground,  half  of  which  she  lost  again  by  our  taking  post  on  Ploughed  Hill.  During  the  same 
time,  60,000  children  have  been  born  in  America:  from  these  data  may  easily  be  calculated 
the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  kill  us  all,  and  conquer  the  whole  territory." 

R    r   2 
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CHAP,  lie  thought  that  it  would  daily  grow  in  esteem,  and  ultimately  gain  uni- 
^^yQ  '  versal  assent.  If  even  his  sentiments  were  contrary  to  those  which  he 
had  expressed,  he  could  not,"  he  said,  "  assent  to  an  address  which 
sanctioned  measures  of"  unknown  extent  and  expense,  whilst  the  King's 
speech  was  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  information.  He  men- 
tioned the  bad  state  of  his  health,  and,  imitating  Lord  Chatham, 
declared  his  intention  to  come,  in  a  litter,  to  express  his  full  and 
hearty  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  administration  "."  If  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Chatham  can  derive  any  lustre  from  the  approbation 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  declaration  of  his  Grace  upon  the  present 
occasion  must  be  considered  as  a  valuable  testimony  to  his  wisdom. 
Such  being  the  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  upon  so  momentous 
a  question,  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  he  did  not  remain  in  the 
administration.  Resigning  the  privy-seal,  his  Grace  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Dartmouth,  who,  relinquishing  the  American  secretaryship, 
was  himself  succeeded  in  that  department  by  Lord  George  Germaine. 
If  the  reader  has  not  already  been  impressed  with  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  promptitude  and  vigor  which  characterized  the  administration 
of  Lord  Chatham,  wlien  Mr.  Pitt,  I  would  recommend  him  to  con- 
trast the  public  measures  adopted  in  1759  with  those  pursued  in 
1775,  and  in  subsequent  years.  The  flight  of  the  ball,  when  discharged 
from  the  cannon,  is  scarcely  more  rapid,  or  more  effective,  when  com- 
pared to  the  stone  hurled  by  some  puny  arm,  than  was  the  system  of 
Pitt  to  that  of  Lord  North's  administration.  I  mean  not  to  say  that 
the  campaign  of  1776  was  unattended  by  many  successes :  wherever  a 
number  of  British  troops  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting  themselves, 
many  splendid  actions  must  necessarily  be  performed.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  frequently  defeated  ;  but  their  cause  was  like  the  spreading 
plant,  which,  by  being  sometimes  cut  down,  shoots  forth  with  greater 
boldness  and  ^igor. 

°  Adolphus's  History  of  England,  Vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  American  Congress — Lord  Chatham's  feeling  towards 
America — His  Speech  and  Motion  on  the  30th  May,  \111 — Speeches  of  Lord  Lyttleton, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Camden,  and  the^  Earl  of  Weymouth,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion— General  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  Army  are  compelled  to  surrender  themselves 
Prisoners  of  War — Meeting  of  Parliament — Speech  from  the  Throne — Celebrated 
Speech  and  Motion  of  Lord  Chatham —  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  Motion — Speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  on  this  occasion — His  Speech  and  Motion  relative  to  General  Burgoyne's 
Instructions — Speech  of  Lord  Lyttleton  in  Answer — Lord  Chatham's  Motion  respecting 
the  Employment  of  the  Indian  Nations  in  America. 

Until  the  summer  of  the  year  1776,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  cHAF. 
by  the  Americans  under  the  plea  of  obtaining  redress  of  their  griev-  ^f-j^^^' 
ances.  The  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  most  able  of  their  leaders,  - 

had  disavowed  and  reprobated  the  idea  of  attempting  to  establish 
an  independency ;  but  by  degrees  their  minds  became  not  only  recon- 
ciled to,  but  anxiously  desirous  of  a  formal  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  The  war  had  exasperated  their  feelings ;  and  the  progress 
of  human  passion,  and  various  other  causes,  all  concurred  to  effect 
an  entire  alienation.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  solemnly  promulged  by  Congress.  The  effects 
produced  by  this  celebrated  declaration,  in  England  and  in  America, 
were  extremely  violent,  and  of  the  most  opposite  description.  In 
America,  the  idea  of  being  emancipated  from  the  parent-country — of 
erecting  a  new  and  magnificent  empire  upon  the  pillars  of  freedom, 
was  well  calculated  to  kindle  the  fire  of  ambition  in  every  breast.  In 
England,  the  indignation  of  many  persons,  who  before  considered  the 
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CHAP.  Americans  as  oppressed    fellow-subjects,  was  now  strongly  excited 
1776.    against  them.     "  Tliey  have  renounced,"  it  was  said,  "  their  connexion 


"^^^  with  tins  country,  and  declared  hostility  against  us  :  we,  as  Britons, 
must  oppose  the  enemies  of  Britain."  It  is  singular,  that  whilst  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  adopted  this  language,  Lord  Chatham 
should  still  have  brought  forward  proposals  of  conciliation.  It  is 
singular,  that  he  who  had  declared  that  "  if  he  could  once  bring 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  Americans  entertained  the  most 
distant  intentions  of  throwing  off  the  legislative  supremacy  and  great 
constitutional  power  and  control  of  the  British  Legislature,  he  should 
himself  be  the  very  first  person  most  zealously  to  move  for  securing 
and  enforcing  that  power,  by  every  possible  exertion  this  country  was 
capable  of  making,"  should  still  recommend  negociating  with  a  people 
who  had  openly  renounced  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  The  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  Lord  Chatham,  true  Englishman  as  he  was,  had 
felt  a  partiality  for  the  Americans  from  the  time  that  his  first  adminis- 
tration had  rendered  his  name  so  illustrious  amongst  them.  He  knew 
that  his  name  was  revered  in  America,  and  possibly  imagined  it  to  be 
so,  even  more  than  reality  allowed.  He  was  unwilling  to  exchange 
the  character  of  the  exalted  hero — the  majrnanimous  friend  of  Ame- 
rica,  for  that  of  her  deadly  enemy.  He  still  hoped  to  act  the  part  of 
a  mediator,  and  that  if  he  could  once  obtain  a  remission  of  those 
grievances  against  which  the  Americans  had  petitioned,  he  might 
still  restore  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  mother-country.  It 
was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  session  that  Lord  Chatham  was 
enabled  to  attend  in  Parliament.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  1775,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  1776",  the  shattered  state  of 
his  health  had  compelled  him  to  be  absent.  He  was  now  extremely 
infirm  ;  but  the  sense  of  personal  inconvenience,  of  health,  of  life,  was 
absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  his  country's  danger.  On  the  30th  of 

1777.  May,  1777,  his  Lordship  attended  in  his  place,  to  make  another 
motion  deprecating  hostilities  with  America  :  he  came  wrapped  in 
flannels,  and  supported  upon  crutches.  His  speech,  in  the  vigor  and 
brilliancy  which  it  displayed,  was  a  strong  instance  of  the  triumph  of 
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the  mind  over  the  infirmities  of  the  body.     He  commenced  in  the  CHAP. 

r  11     ■  a  xxvni, 

followmg  manner    :  1777 


"  My  Lords,  this  is  a  flying  moment;  perhaps  but  six  weeks 
left  to  arrest  the  dangers  that  surround  us.  The  gathering  storm  may 
break ;  it  has  already  opened,  and  in  part  burst.  It  is  difficult  for 
Government,  after  all  that  has  passed,  to  shake  hands  with  defiers  of 
the  King,  defiers  of  the  Parliament,  defiers  of  the  people.  I  am  a 
defier  of  nobody ;  but  if  an  end  is  not  put  to  this  war,  there  is  an  end 
to  this  country.  I  do  not  trust  my  judgment  in  my  present  state  of 
health :  this  is  the  judgment  of  my  better  days — the  result  of  forty 
years'  attention  to  America.  They  are  rebels  ;  but  for  what  ?  Surely 
not  for  defending  their  unquestionable  rights  !  What  have  these 
rebels  done  heretofore  ?  I  remember  when  they  raised  four  regi- 
ments on  their  own  bottom,  and  took  Louisbourg  from  the  veteran 
troops  of  France.  But  their  excesses  have  been  great :  I  do  not  mean 
their  panegyric ;  but  must  observe,  in  attenuation,  the  erroneous  and 
infatuated  counsels  which  have  prevailed — the  door  to  mercy  and  justice 
has  been  shut  against  them  ;  but  they  may  still  be  taken  up  upon  the 
grounds  of  their  former  submission.  [^Referring  to  their  petition.^  I 
state  to  you  the  importance  of  America:  it  is  a  double  market — the 
market  of  consumption,  and  the  market  of  supply.  This  double 
market  for  millions,  with  naval  stores,  you  are  giving  to  your  heredi- 
tary rival.  America  has  carried  you  through  four  wars,  and  will  now 
carry  you  to  your  death,  if  you  don't  take  things  in  time.  In  the  sports- 
man's phrase,  when  you  have  found  yourselves  at  fault,  you  must  try 
back.  You  have  ransacked  every  corner  of  lower  Saxony ;  but  40,000 
German  boors  never  can  conquer  ten  times  the  number  of  British  free- 
men. You  may  ravage — you  cannot  conquer;  it  is  impossible :  you  cannot 
conquer  the  Americans.     You  talk  of  your  numerous  friends  to  annihi- 

*  I  have  taken  this  speech  from  the  19th  volume  of  the  Parliamentary  History  of  England, 
with  the  addition  of  the  celebrated  sentence  in  Lord  Chatham's  speech  :  "  /  might  as  well  talk 
of  driving  them  before  me  with  this  crutch,"  which  is  mentioned  by  several  writers  as  one  of  the 
most  emphatic  and  effective  which  were  ever  pronounced. 
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CHAF.  late  the  Congress,  and  of  your  powerful  forces  to  disperse  their  army:  I 
1777.  *  f'iiglif  0.1  zcell  talk  of  driving  them  before  me  with  this  crutch  !     But 

~  what  would  you    conquer — the  map  of  America  ?     I  am  ready  to 

meet  any  general  officer  on  the  subject.  \_Looking  at  Lord  Amherst.'] 
What  will  you  do  out  of  the  protection  of  your  fleet?     In  the  winter, 
if  together,  they  are  starved;  and  if  dispersed,  they  are  taken  off  in 
detail.     I   am  experienced   in  spring  hopes  and  vernal  promises :  I 
know  what  ministers  throw  out ;  but  at  last  will  come  your  equinoc- 
tial disappointment.     You  have  got  nothing  in  America  but  stations. 
You  have  been  three  years  teaching  them  the  art  of  war :  they  are 
apt  scholars ;  and  I  will  venture  to  tell  your  Lordships,  that  the  Ame- 
rican gentry  will  make  officers  enough,  fit  to  command  the  troops  of 
all  the  European  powers.     What  you  have  sent  there,  are  too  many 
to  make  peace — too  few  to  make  war.     If  you  conquer  them,  what 
then  ?  You  cannot  make  them  respect  you ;  you  cannot  make  them 
wear  your  cloth  :  you  will  plant  an  invincible  hatred  in  their  breasts 
against  you.     Coming  from  the  stock  they  do,  they  can  never  respect 
you.     If  ministers  are  founded  in  saying  there  is  no  sort  of  treaty  with 
France,  there  is  still  a  moment  left ;  the  point  of  honor  is  still  safe. 
France  must  be  as  self-destroying  as  England,  to  make  a  treaty  while 
you  are  giving  her  America,  at  the  expense  of  twelve  millions  a  year : 
the  intercourse  has  produced  every  thing  to  France ;  and  England, 
Old  England,  must  pay  for  all.     I  have,  at  different  times,  made  diffe- 
rent propositions,   adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
offered.     The  plan  contained  in  the  former  bill  is  now  impracticable : 
the  present  motion  will  tell  you  w  here  you  are,  and  what  you  have  now 
to  depend  upon.     It  may  produce  a  respectable  division  in  America, 
and  unanimity  at  home  :  it  will  give  America  an  option  ;  she  has  yet 
made  no  option.     You  have  said,  lay  down  your  arms ;  and  she  has 
given  you  the  Spartan  answer  :  '  Come,  take.' " 

[ife/'e  he  read  his  ?notio7i.] 
"  '  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  most 
dutifully  representing  to  his  royal  wisdom,  that  this  House  is  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  view  of  impending  ruin  to  the  kingdom,  from  the 
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continuation  of  an  unnatural  war  against  the  British  Colonies  in  Ame-  CHAP, 
rica ;  and  most  humbly  to  advise  his  Majesty  to  take  the  most  speedy  '  {777 
and  effectual  measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  such  fatal  hostilities,  upon  === 
the  only  just  and  sohd  foundation,  namely,  the  removal  of  accumulated 
grievances;  and  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  this  House  will  enter  upon 
this  great  and  necessary  work  with  cheerfulness  and  despatch,  in  order 
to  open  to  his  Majesty  the  only  means  of  regaining  the  affections  of 
the  British  Colonies,  and  of  securing  to  Great  Britain  the  commercial 
advantages  of  these  valuable  possessions  ;  fully  persuaded,  that  to  heal 
and  to  redress,  will  be  more  congenial  to  the  goodness  and  magnani- 
mity of  his  Majesty,  and  more  prevalent  over  the  hearts  of  generous 
and  freeborn  subjects,  than  the  rigors  of  chastisement,  and  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  which  hitherto  have  served  only  to  sharpen  resentments 
and  consolidate  union,  and,  if  continued,  must  end  in  finally  dissolving 
all  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,'  " 

His  Lordship  rose  again.  "  The  proposal,"  he  said,  "  is  specific. 
I  thought  this  so  clear,  that  I  did  not  enlarge  upon  it.  I  mean  the 
redress  of  all  their  grievances,  and  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  own 
money.  This  is  to  be  done  instantaneously.  I  will  get  out  of  my  bed 
to  move  it  on  Monday.  This  will  be  the  herald  of  peace ;  this  will 
open  the  way  for  treaty  ;  this  will  shew  Parliament  sincerely  disposed. 
Yet  still  much  must  be  left  to  treaty.  Should  you  conquer  this 
people,  you  conquer  under  the  cannon  of  France ;  under  a  masked 
battery  then  ready  to  open.  The  moment  a  treaty  with  France 
appears,  you  must  declare  war,  though  you  had  only  five  ships  of  the 
line  in  England ;  but  France  will  defer  a  treaty  as  long  as  possible. 
You  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  every  little  German  chancery  ;  and  the 
pretensions  of  France  will  increase  daily,  so  as  to  become  an  avowed 
party  in  either  peace  or  war.  We  have  tried  for  unconditional  sub- 
mission :  try  what  can  be  gained  by  unconditional  redress.  Less 
dignity  will  be  lost  in  the  repeal,  than  in  submitting  to  the  demands  of 
German  chanceries.  We  are  the  aggressors.  We  have  invaded  them. 
We  have  invaded  them  as  much  as  the  Spanish  Armada  invaded  Eng- 
land.    Mercy  cannot  do  harm  ;  it  will  seat  the  King  where  he  ought 

VOL.  II.  s  s 
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CHAP,  to  be,  throned  on  the  hearts  of  his  people  ;  and  milHons  at  home  and 
■  ,---  ■  abroad,  now  employed  in  obloquy  or  revolt,  would  pray  for  him. 
==  "  In  making  his  motion  for  addressing  the  King,  he  insisted  fre- 

quentlv  and  strongly  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediately  making 
peace  with  America.  Now,  he  said,  was  the  crisis,  before  France  was 
a  party  to  the  treaty.  Tliis  was  the  only  moment  left  before  the  fate 
of  this  country  was  decided.  The  French  court,  he  observed,  was  too 
wise  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  effectually  separating  America  from 
the  dominions  of  this  kingdom.  War  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  he  said,  was  not  less  probable  because  it  had  not  yet  been 
declared  :  it  would  be  folly  in  France  to  declare  it  now,  while  Ame- 
rica gave  full  employment  to  our  arms,  and  was  pouring  into  her  lap 
her  wealth  and  produce ;  the  benefit  of  which  she  was  enjoying  in 
peace  *".  He  enlarged  much  on  the  importance  of  America  to  this 
country,  which,  in  peace  and  in  war,  he  observed,  he  ever  considered 
as  the  great  source  of  all  our  wealth  and  power."  He  then  added, 
\_i'aisiiig  his  voice,'\  "  Your  trade  languishes,  your  taxes  increase,  your 
revenues  diminish.  France,  at  this  moment,  is  securing  and  drawing 
to  herself  that  commerce,  which  created  your  seamen,  fed  your 
islands,  &c.  He  reprobated  the  measures  which  produced,  and  which 
have  been  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  severest 
language ;  infatuated  measures  giving  rise,  and  still  continuing  a  cruel, 
unnatural,  self-destroying  war.  Success,  it  is  said,  is  hoped  for  in  this 
campaign.  Why  ?  Because  our  army  will  be  as  strong  this  year  as 
it  was  last,  when  it  was  not  strong  enough.  The  notion  of  conquering 
America  he  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt." 

A  very  animated  discussion  now  took  place  ^ 

'■  "  The  people  of  this  country  are,  almost  unanimously,  in  our  favor.  The  government  has 
its  reasons  for  postponing  a  war,  but  is  making  daily  the  most  diligent  preparations ;  wherein 
Spain  goes  hand  in  hand." — Letter  from  Dr.  Fra7tklin  to  Mr.  fVinthrop,  dated  Paris,  May 
1,  1777. 

'  In  this  debate  a  very  warm  altercation  arose  between  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  :  the  former  having  animadverted  upon  a  passage  contained  in  a  sermon  pub- 
lished by  the  latter. 
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Lord   Gower,    and   other   Lords  in   administration,  condemned   CHAP. 

xxvni- 
the  motion  in  the  severest  terms.     The  Duke  of  Grafton  after  haiUng  '  1777. 

the  return  of  Lord  Chatham  to  the  House,  as  a  national  event  of  the  - 
highest  importance,  entered  into  a  long  vindication  of  his  propositions. 
The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  HinchclifFe,  also  expressed  himself 
in  favor  of  the  motion. 

Lord  Lyttleton  ■",  after  acknowledging  the  eminent  services  which 
Lord  Chatham  had  performed  for  his  country,  said,  that  whatever 
notice  the  motion  itself  was  deserving  of,  the  moderate  and  respectful 
terms  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  and  the  remarkable  propriety  and 
decorum  in  which  the  arguments  in  support  of  it  were  urged,  called 
for  the  utmost  candor  and  moderation.  He,  however,  confessed 
himself  surprised  at  the  desponding  tone,  (relative  to  the  views  and 
conduct  of  foreign  powers,)  now  adopted  by  the  noble  Earl,  whose 
fire,  spirit,  and  zeal  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  country  had  once 
carried  terror  and  conquest  amongst  surrounding  nations.  He  asked 
the  noble  Lord  whether  it  were  reconcileable  to  his  former  conduct, 
now  to  hold  out  to  us,  when  we  were  asserting  our  undoubted  rio-hts, 
the  terrors  to  be  apprehended  from  a  resistance  in  America  ?  He 
remembered  the  time  when  the  noble  Lord  held  a  far  different  lan- 
guage ;  when  he  inspired  himself,  then  very  young,  and  the  nation  at 
large,  with  the  most  exalted  and  heroic  sentiments  ^ ;  when  he  called 
upon  the  people  to  assert  their  honor,  and  do  themselves  justice, 
though  every  power  in  Europe  should  combine  against  them.  Lord 
Lyttleton  next  adverted  to  the  state  of  America ;  to  the  anarchy  that 
then  prevailed  there ;  to  the  acts  of  violence,  treachery,  cruelty,  and 
injustice,  which,  he  said,  were  daily  committed  in  that  country  by 
our  rebellious  subjects  upon  their  loyal  brethren,  who  m  ould  not  join 
in  their  diabolical  schemes  of  overthrowing  all  just  and  legal  govern- 
ment.    After  condemning,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  proceedings 

■*  Thomas,  second  Lord  Lyttleton.  This  eccentric  nobleman  possessed  g;reat  abilities,  and 
his  vices  are  much  to  be  lamented.     He  died  a  premature  death  in  1779. 

'  The  effect  of  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence  upon  the  mind  of  Lord  Lyttleton  when  a  boy,  is 
most  forcibly  described  in  a  letter  written  by  the  latter  upon  the  subject.     See  Chap.  XXX. 
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CHAP,  of  the  Americans,   Lord  Lyttleton  reminded  his  opponents  of  their 
1777     predictions  concerning  the  conduct  of  France,   and  their  repeated 

assertions  that  America  had  never  entertained  any  thoughts  of  inde- 
pendence. Experience  had  verified  the  language  of  administration 
on  both  these  points.  The  noble  Lord  who  made  the  motion  had 
laughed  at  the  absurdity'  of  such  an  idea,  as  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  France,  and  that  the  Congress  should  declare  the  United 
Colonics  inde[)cndcnt  states.  The  other  noble  Lords,  on  the  same  side, 
denied  the  least  probability  of  any  such  event,  and  pledged  them- 
selves, should  it  ever  happen,  to  be  the  first  and  most  zealous  in  en- 
deavouring to  compel  them  to  a  return  to  their  duty.  The  event  has 
actually  taken  place,  and  what  is  their  conduct  ?  Instead  of  recom- 
mending vigorous  measures,  we  are  told  that  France  does  not  mean 
to  interfere  ' ;  but,  lest  she  should,  it  is  now  proposed  to  open  a  treaty 
with  declared  and  open  rebels.  Our  rights  are  to  be  abandoned  or 
conceded,  lest .  France  .should  go  to  war  when  our  strength  and 
resources  are  weakened  and  exhausted. 

Lord  Lyttleton,  in  continuation,  imputed  the  present  state  of 
affairs  to  the  mistaken  lenity  of  ministers  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
contest.  He  reminded  their  Lordships  of  the  part  which  he  had 
himself  taken,  and  how  frequently  he  had  pressed  administration  on 
the  subject.  He  was  confident,  he  said,  that  if  \igorous  measures 
had  been  earlier  adopted,  the  rebellious  colonies  would  now  be  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  obedience.  He  took  great  pains  to  prove  that  the 
measures  of  government  were  popular,  and  he  praised  the  abilities  of 
the  minister  in  devising  taxes  which  would  be  productive,  without 
being  in  the  least  oppressive.  He  spoke  of  the  country  gentlemen 
as  supporting,  almost  unanimously,  the  present  war ;  he  passed  high 
encomiums  upon  their  weight  and  integrity,  and  aflirmed,  that  whilst 
measures  were  thus  strongly  supported  by  such  a  decided  majority 
of  opinions,  we  had  every  reason,  not  only  to  expect  a  happy  issue  to 

'  Lord  Lyttleton  seems  here  to  have  misunderstood  Lord  Chatham  and  tlic  other  Peers  who 
supported  his  motion.     They  had  given  their  opinions  that  France  would  take  part  in  the  war. 
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the  present  rebellion,  but  that  we  should  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  chap. 
.  .  xxvni 

against  any  powers  who  should  venture  to  interrupt   us,   and  cause    1777 

them  to  repent  of  their  rashness.  === 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  attributed  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  chiefly  to  the  neglect  and  con- 
tempt with  which  their  petition   to  the  King  had   been  treated   by 
Parhament;  to  the  repeated  refusals  of  redress,  in  any  form  or  through 
any  channel ;  and  to  the  inflammatory  addresses  presented   to  the 
throne  previous  to  the  session  of  Parliament,  in  1775.     His  Grace 
pressed  the  propriety  of  Lord  Chatham's  motion  upon  several  grounds, 
and  predicted  the  happiest  consequences,  should  it  be  agreed  to.     It 
was  not  pretended  that  the  present  campaign  would  be  decisive ; 
indeed  the  contrary  was  already  acknowledged.     Taking  the  motion 
in  that  light,  as  neither  prolonging  the  war,  nor  defeating  the  objects 
of  the  campaign,  he  begged  leave  to  assure  their  Lordships,  that  an 
account  of  the  success  of  this  motion  reaching  America,  would  more 
effectually  tend  to   stop  the  farther   effusion  of  blood,  and  to  the 
attainment  of  what  we  were  entitled  to  demand,  or  ought  to  wish  to 
obtain,  than  any  advantages  Ave  could  possibly  derive  from   the  most 
successful  exertion  of  our  arms.     The  noble  Earl  who  made  the  mo- 
tion had,  on  former  occasions  of  singular  importance  and  difficulty, 
evinced  his  ability  to  save  his  country  by  equal  proofs  of  vigor  and 
of  wisdom ;  by  vigor,  where  the  cause  required  action,  and  by  wis- 
dom, where  it  depended  more  upon  management  and  deliberation. 
His  years,  his  character  merited  respect :  his  motion  itself  was  a  proof 
of  his  wisdom,  and  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  adopt  it,  pro- 
mising as  it  did  a  happy  relief  in  the  hour  of  danger^ — a  fortunate 
resource  in  our  present  distressed  situation. 

Lord  Camden,  after  paying  the  highest  compliments  to  Lord 
Chatham,  proceeded  to  review  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to 
America,  from  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel.  He  asserted  that 
we  had  been  the  aggressors.  Upon  that  principle  he  grounded  the 
propriety  of  our  being  the  first  to  shew  a  disposition  to  make  peace 
with  the  injured  Americans.     He  contended  that  nothing  of  that  sort 
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CHAP,  had    yet   been  done,  and  that  the  commission  given  to  Lord  and 
xxviii.    .  .  . 

1777,  '  Sir  W.  Howe,  for  granting  pardon  to  the  Americans,  was  far  from 

deserving  to  be  considered  pacificatory,  and  was  necessarily  ineffectual. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  insult  to  their  understandings.  A  herald  with  a 
trumpet  would  have  done  just  as  much  as  commissioners  going  forth 
with  such  incompetent  authority.  It  was  so  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  it  would  be  so,  was  foreseen  by  many.  Now,  he 
contended,  was  the  moment,  perhaps  the  latest  moment,  to  make 
peace,  and  to  recover,  in  any  degree,  our  losses.  Were  this  business 
delayed  but  for  a  few  weeks,  America  and  France  might  be  in  alli- 
ance, our  commerce  with  the  former  of  these  countries  would  then 
be  irretrievably  lost  to  us,  and,  in  the  moment  of  our  being  apprised 
of  that  evil,  another  would  arise  with  it — the  necessity  of  a  war  with 
France,  for  the  recovery,  (however  hopeless  might  be  the  endeavour,) 
of  our  lost  commerce  and  possessions.  His  Lordship,  after  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  concluded  by  a  statement  of  the  nature  of 
trade,  and  of  its  importance  to  this  country.  He  said  that  trade  was 
its  vital  blood,  diffusing  itself  through  all  its  members,  and  animating 
the  whole  with  life  and  vigor.  In  respect  to  American  trade,  he 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  Flouse  to  what  this  country  had  been 
before  it  was  known,  to  what  it  had  grown  whilst  that  trade  flourished, 
and  what  we  were  likely  to  become  when  it  had  departed  from  us. 
He  viewed  the  notion  of  conquest,  and  of  success  in  arms,  in  the  same 
light  as  Lord  Chatham,  and  stated  the  final,  the  irreparable  loss  of 
America,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  continuance  of  the  war. 

Lord  Weymouth  objected  to  the  motion,  as  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  which  it  was  declared  calculated  to  effect;  as  ill-timed, 
because  it  could  not,  if  adopted  by  their  Lordships,  be  of  any  present 
service.  After  noticing  some  particular  statements  in  the  speech  of 
Lord  Camden,  his  Lordship  observed,  that  the  motion  before  them 
held  out  nothing  specific.  It  was  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty;  to 
do  what  ?  The  noble  Earl,  he  presumed,  did  not  mean  to  enter  into 
specific  terms  for  relinquishing  the  rights  of  Parliament.  An  act  of 
Parliament  had  already  appointed  a  commission ;  commissioners  were 
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now  acting  by  virtue  of  that  appointment.     This  address  was  not,  he  chap. 

XXVIII 

hoped,  intended  to  cause  his  Majesty  to  supersede  that  commission,  1777.  ' 
or  to  supersede  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  ParUament.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding  was  wholly  impracticable.  What  good  purpose,  therefore, 
the  present  motion,  however  well  intended,  could  answer,  was  more 
than  he  could  imagine.  In  its  present  shape  he  could  not,  conse- 
quently, speak  to  it,  until  the  objects,  to  the  attainment  of  which  it 
was  ultimately  directed,  were  first  pointed  out. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham.  "  I  perceive  the  noble  Lord  neither 
apprehends  my  meaning,  nor  the  explanation  given  by  me  to  the 
noble  Earl  ^  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate. 

"  I  will,  therefore,  with  your  Lordships'  permission,  state  shortly 
what  I  meant.  My  Lords,  my  motion  was  stated  generally,  that  I 
might  leave  the  question  at  large  to  be  amended  by  your  Lordships. 
I  did  not  dare  to  point  out  the  specific  means.  I  drew  the  motion  up 
to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities ;  but  I  intended  it  only  as  the  herald 
of  conciliation,  as  the  harbinger  of  peace  to  our  afflicted  colonies.  6 
But  as  the  noble  Lord  seems  to  wish  for  something  more  specific  on 
the  subject,  and  through  that  medium  seeks  my  particular  sentiments, 
I  will  tell  your  Lordships  very  fairly  what  I  wish  for.  I  wish  for  a 
repeal  of  every  oppressive  act  which  your  Lordships  have  passed  since 
1763.  I  would  put  our  brethren  in  America  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  they  stood  at  that  period.  I  would  expect,  that  being  left  at 
liberty  to  tax  themselves,  and  dispose  of  their  own  property,  they  would, 
in  return,  contribute  to  the  common  burthens,  according  to  their 
means  and  abilities.  I  will  move  your  Lordships  for  a  bill  of  repeal, 
as  the  only  means  left  to  arrest  that  approaching  destruction  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us. — My  Lords,  I  shall  no  doubt  hear  it  ob- 
jected, '  Why  should  we  submit  or  concede  ?  Has  America  done  any 
thing  on  her  part  to  induce  us  to  agree  to  so  large  a  ground  of  con- 
cession ?'  I  will  tell  you,  my  Lords,  why  I  think  you  should.  You 
have  been  the  aggressors  from  the  beginning.     I  shall  not  trouble  your 

'  Earl  Gower. 
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CHAP.  Lordships  with  the  particulars ;  they  have  been  stated  and  enforced 
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1777.  ^y  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  spoke  last  but  one,  (Lord  Cam- 
^^^^^'''^^  den,)  in  a  much  more  able  and  distinct  manner  than  I  could  pretend 
to  state  them.  If,  then,  we  are  the  aggressors,  it  is  your  Lordships' 
business  to  make  the  first  overture.  I  say  again,  this  country  has 
been  the  aggressor.  You  have  made  descents  upon  their  coasts  ;  you 
have  burnt  their  towns,  plundered  their  country,  made  war  upon  the 
inhabitants,  confiscated  their  property,  proscribed  and  imprisoned 
their  persons.  I  do  therefore  afiirni,  my  Lords,  that  instead  of  exact- 
ing unconditional  submission  from  the  colonies,  we  should  grant  them 
unconditional  redress.  We  have  injured  them  ;  we  have  endeavored 
to  enslave  and  oppress  them.  Upon  this  ground,  my  Lords,  instead 
of  chastisement,  they  are  entitled  to  redress,  A  repeal  of  those  laws, 
of  which  they  complain,  will  be  the  first  step  to  that  redress.  The 
people  of  America  look  upon  Parliament  as  the  authors  of  their  mise- 
ries ;  their  affections  are  estranged  from  their  Sovereign.  Let,  then, 
reparation  come  from  the  hands  that  inflicted  the  injuries ;  let  conci- 
liation succeed  chastisement ;  and  I  do  maintain,  that  Parliament  will 
again  recover  its  authority ;  that  his  Majesty  will  be  once  more 
enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  his  American  subjects  ;  and  that  your  Lord- 
ships, as  contributing  to  so  great,  glorious,  salutary,  and  benignant  a 
work,  will  receive  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  every  part  of  the 
British  empire.^' 

Lord  Weymouth  expressed  himself  obliged  to  the  noble  Earl 
for  his  explanation.  But  as  every  thing  adduced  by  his  Lordship 
was  founded  on  the  supposition  that  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor, 
and  that  not  appearing  to  himself  to  be  the  case,  the  arguments  built 
upon  such  a  supposition  must  fall  to  the  ground.  So  far  was  this 
country  from  being  the  aggressor,  that  we  had  too  long  procrastinated 
measures  of  force,  in  hopes  of  an  amicable  adjustment.  He  denied 
that  if  the  present  motion  were  rejected,  all  future  hopes  of  reconcili- 
ation would  be  precluded.  The  contrary  was  much  the  more  pro- 
bable supposition,  and  though  it  were  otherwise,  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  evils  deprecated  by  the  present  or  any  resolution  taken  at 
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this  season  of  the  year.     The  campaign  would  be  begun,  before  any  CHAP, 
accounts  of  the  present  motion  could  reach  America.  ^777 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  ^  === 

The  session  ended  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1777. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  Not- 
withstanding two  very  brilliant  victories  obtained  by  General  Howe, 
notwithstanding  the  enemy  were  driven  before  him  fi-om  the  field,  and 
the  seat  of  their  government  taken,  the  British  cause  was  evidently 
declining.  Our  victories  in  the  south  were  unproductive,  whilst  our 
arms  in  the  north  were  utterly  defeated  and  overthrown. 

The  appointment  of  General  Burgoyne  to  the  command  of  the 
northern  force  had  given  offence  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  a  very  merito- 
rious officer,  who  resigned  his  government  in  disgust.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  several  nations  of  savages  were  regularly  employed  in  the 
British  service.  Although  I  believe  it  to  be  an  established  fact,  that 
the  Americans  first  associated  Indians  with  their  own  forces  in  attack- 
ing the  English,  the  practices  of  these  savages  were  so  utterly  revolt- 
ing to  humanity,  that  no  precedent  could  justify  their  employment. 

In  pursuance  of  a  vague  plan  which  had  been  previously  con- 
certed between  Lord  George  Germaine  and  himself.  General  Bur- 
goyne proceeded  with  his  fine  army  through  the  wilds  of  America. 
His  catastrophe  was  less  tragical,  but  to  a  soldier  more  painful  than 
that  which  Braddock  had  experienced  three  and  twenty  years  before. 
On  the  l6th  of  October,  1777,  General  Burgoyne  was  compelled  to 
surrender  his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war. 

Intelligence  of  this  calamity  had  not  reached  England  when 
Parliament  met.  It  was,  indeed,  anticipated  by  men  of  discernment, 
and  we  shall  find  Lord  Chatham  alluding  to  it  as  an  event  which  had 
probably  occurred.  The  accounts  from  Sir  William  Howe  extended 
no  farther   than  his  preparations  of  advance  towards  Philadelphia ; 

«  Not-contents  76,     Proxies  23=99 
Contents         26,     Proxies    2=28 

71  Majority  against  the  motion. 
VOL.  II.  T  t 
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CHAP,  with  the  situation  and  apparent  design  of  the  enemy  to  impede  his 
1777.  progress.  In  Europe,  the  decided  partiahty  of  the  Court  of  Paris  to 
°'"°  the  revolted  Colonies,  formed  a  principal  subject  of  the  public  atten- 
tion. The  naval  preparations  that  were  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of 
France  were,  to  the  last  degree,  alarming.  The  projects  of  that  coun- 
try against  England  seemed  daily  ripening  into  execution.  Never 
was  there  a  session  of  Parliament  more  teeming  with  events  than  that 
which  assembled  on  the  18th  of  November,  1777.  The  following  was 
his  Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne. 

"  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  can  have  recourse  to  the 
wisdom  and  support  of  my  Parliament  in  this  conjuncture,  when  the 
continuance  of  the  rebellion  in  North  America  demands  our  most 
serious  attention.  The  powers  which  you  have  entrusted  me  with,  for 
the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  have  been  faithfully  exerted  ;  and  I 
have  a  just  confidence,  that  the  conduct  and  courage  of  my  officers, 
and  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  my  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
will,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  be  attended  with  im- 
portant success :  but  as  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  see  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  such  further  operations  as  the  contingencies  of  the 
war,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels  may  render  expedient,  I  am, 
for  that  purpose,  pursuing  the  proper  measures  for  keeping  my  land 
forces  complete  to  their  present  establishment ;  and  if  I  should  have 
occasion  to  increase  them,  by  contracting  any  new  engagements, 
I  rely  on  your  zeal  and  public  spirit  to  enable  me  to  make  them 
good. 

"  I  receive  repeated  assurances  from  foreign  powers  of  their  pacific 
dispositions.  My  own  cannot  be  doubted  :  but,  at  this  time,  when 
the  armaments  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Spain  continue,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  considerable  augmentation  to  mv 
naval  force,  as  well  to  keep  my  dominions  in  a  I'espectable  state  of 
security,  as  to  provide  an  adequate  protection  for  the  extensive  com- 
merce of  my  subjects  ;  and,  as  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  determined 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  me,  so,  on  the 
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Other,  I  will  always  be  a  faithful  guardian  of  the  honor  of  the  Crown   chap. 
r      '       ^  .     .  ^  XXVHI. 

or  (jrreat  bntain.  \m>, 

"  I  have  ordered  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  ===^ 
before  you.  The  various  services  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
will  unavoidably  require  large  supplies,  and  nothing  could  relieve 
my  mind  from  the  concern  which  I  feel  for  the  heavy  charge  which 
they  must  bring  on  my  faithful  people,  but  the  perfect  conviction 
that  they  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  the  essential  interests  of  my 
kingdom. 

"  I  will  steadily  pursue  the  measures  in  which  we  are  engaged 
for  the  re-establishment  of  that  constitutional  subordination,  which, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will  maintain  through  the  several  parts  of 
my  dominions :  but  I  shall  ever  be  watchful  for  an  opportunity  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  my  subjects,  and  the 
calamities  which  are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war.  And  I  still 
hope,  that  the  deluded  and  unhappy  multitude  will  return  to  their 
allegiance ;  and  that  the  remembrance  of  what  they  once  enjoyed, 
the  regret  for  what  they  have  lost,  and  the  feelings  of  what  they  now 
suffer  under  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  their  leaders,  will  rekindle  in 
their  hearts  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  and  of  attachment 
to  their  mother-country  ;  and  that  they  will  enable  me,  with  the  con- 
currence and  support  of  my  Parliament,  to  accomplish  what  I  shall 
consider  as  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life,  and  the  greatest  glory 
of  my  reign,  the  restoration  of  peace,  order,  and  confidence  to  my 
American  Colonies." 

Earl  Percy  having  moved  the  Address,  Lord  Chatham,  soon 
afterwards,  rose  and  delivered  the  following  speech,  one  of  the  most 
forcible  and  brilliant  ever  uttered  in  Parliament : 

"  I  rise,  my  Lords,"  he  said  \  "  to  declare  my  sentiments  on 

'  This  speech  was  taken  by  Mr.  Boyd,  who,  I  have  stated,  took  that  of  the  20th  January, 
1775. 
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CHAP,  this  most  solemn   and  serious  subject.     It  has  imposed  a  load  upon 

XXV'III  •  •  .  ' 

1777   ■  my  mind,  which,  I  fear,  nothing  can   remove ;  but  which   impels  me 

to  endeavor  its  alleviation,  by  a  free  and  unreserved  communication  of 

my  sentiments. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  the  Address,  I  have  the  honor  of  heartily 
concurrino;  with  the  noble  Earl  who  moved  it.  No  man  feels  sincerer 
joy  than  I  do ;  none  can  offer  more  genuine  congratulation  on  every 
accession  of  strength  to  the  Protestant  succession :  I  therefore  join  in 
every  congratulation  on  the  birth  of  another  princess,  and  the  happy 
recovery  of  her  Majesty.  But  I  must  stop  here ;  my  courtly  com- 
plaisance will  carry  me  no  further  :  I  will  not  join  in  congratulation 
on  misfortune  and  disgrace :  I  cannot  concur  in  a  blind  and  servile 
address,  which  approves,  and  endeavors  to  sanctify,  the  monstrous 
measures  that  have  heaped  disgrace  and  misfortune  upon  us — 
that  have  brought  ruin  to  our  doors.  This,  my  Lords,  is  a  perilous 
and  tremendous  moment !  It  is  no  time  for  adulation.  The  smooth- 
ness of  flattery  cannot  now  avail — cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and 
awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  Throne  in  the  lan- 
guage of  truth.  We  must  dispel  the  delusion  and  the  darkness  which 
envelope  it ;  and  display,  in  its  full  danger  and  true  colors,  the  ruin 
that  is  brought  to  our  doors. 

"  This,  my  Lords,  is  our  duty  ;  it  is  the  proper  function  of  this 
noble  assembly,  sitting,  as  we  do,  upon  our  honors  in  this  House,  the 
hereditary  council  of  the  Crown :  and  who  is  the  minister — Khere  is 
the  minister,  that  has  dared  to  suggest  to  the  Throne  the  contrary 
unconstitutional  language,  this  day  delivered  from  it  ? — The  accus- 
tomed language  from  the  Throne  has  been  application  to  Parliament 
for  advice,  and  a  reliance  on  its  constitutional  advice  and  assistance  : 
as  it  is  the  right  of  Parliament  to  give,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown 
to  ask  it.  But,  on  this  day,  and  in  this  extreme  momentous  exigency 
no  reliance  is  reposed  on  our  constitutional  counsels!  no  advice  is 
asked  from  the  sober  and  enlightened  care  of  Parliament !  But  the 
Crown,  from  itself,  and  by  itself,  declares  an  unalterable  determination 
to  pursue  measures — and  what  measures,  my  Lords  ? — ^The  measures 
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that  have  produced  the  imminent  perils  that  threaten  us  ;  the  measures  CHAP. 
that  have  brought  ruin  to  our  doors.  1777. 

"  Can  the  minister  of  the  day  now  presume  to  expect  a  continu- 
ance  of  support,  and  in  this  ruinous  infatuation  ?     Can  ParUament  be 
so  dead  to  its  dignity  and  its  duty  as  to  be  thus  deluded  into  the  loss 
of  the  one,  and  the  violation  of  the  other  ? — To  give  an  unlimited 
credit  and  support  for  the  steady  perseverance  in  measures — that  is  the 
word  and  the  conduct — proposed  for  our  Parliamentary  advice,  but 
dictated  and  forced  upon  us — in  measures,  I  say,  my  Lords,  which 
have  reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire  to  ruin  and  contempt ! — 
But  yesterday,  and  England  might  have  stood  against  the  world : 
now  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence.     I  use  the  words  of  a  poet ; 
but  though  it  be  poetry,  it  is  no  fiction.     It  is  a  shameful  truth,  that 
not  only  the  power  and  strength  of  this  country  are  wasting  away  and 
expiring  ;  but  her  well-earned  glories,  her  true  honor,  and  substantial 
dignity,  are  sacrificed.     France,  my  Lords,  has  insulted  you  ;  she  has 
encouraged  and  sustained  America ;  and  w  hether  America  be  wrong 
or  right,  the  dignity  of  this  country  ought  to  spurn  at  the  officious 
insult  of  French  interference.    The  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  those 
who  are  called  rebels  and  enemies  are  in  Paris ;  in  Paris  they  transact 
the  reciprocal  interests  of  America  and  France.    Can  there  be  a  more 
mortifying  insult  ?    Can  even  our  ministers  sustain  a  more  humiliating 
disgrace  ?     Do  they  dare  to  resent  it  ?     Do  they  presume  even  to 
hint  a  vindication  of  their  honor,  and  the  dignity  of  the  state,  by 
requiring  the  dismissal  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  America  ?     Such  is 
the  degradation  to  which  they  have  reduced  the  glories  of  England  ! 
The  people,  whom  they  affect  to  call  contemptible  rebels,  but  whose 
growing  power  has  at  last  obtained  the  name  of  enemies ;  the  people 
with  whom  they  have  engaged  this  country  in  war,  and  against  whom 
they  now  command  our  implicit  support  in  every  measure  of  desperate 
hostility  :  this  people,  despised  as  rebels,  or  acknowledged  as  enemies, 
are    abetted  against  you,    supplied    with  every   military  store,    their 
interests  consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by  your  invete- 
rate enemy !  and  our  ministers  dare  not  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect. 
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CHAP.  Is  this  the  honor  of  a  great  kingdom  ?     Is  this  the  indignant  spirit  of 
^777  ■  England,  who,  '  but  yesterday,'  gave  law  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  ? 

■■-  ■  My  Lords,  the  dignity  of  nations  demands  a  decisive  conduct  in  a 
situation  like  this.  Even  when  the  greatest  Prince  that  perhaps  this 
country  ever  saw,  filled  our  throne,  the  requisition  of  a  Spanish  Ge- 
neral, on  a  similar  subject,  was  attended  to,  and  complied  with  ;  for, 
on  the  spirited  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Elizabeth  found 
herself  obliged  to  deny  the  Flemish  exiles  all  countenance,  support, 
or  even  entrance  into  her  dominions  ;  and  the  Count  le  Marque,  with 
his  few  desperate  followers,  was  expelled  the  kingdom.  Happening 
to  arrive  at  the  Brille,  and  finding  it  weak  in  defence,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place :  and  this  was  the  foundation  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

"  My  Lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominious  situation,  where  we 
cannot  act  with  success,  nor  suffer  with  honor,  calls  upon  us  to  remon- 
strate in  the  strongest  and  loudest  language  of  truth,  to  rescue  the 
ear  of  Majesty  from  the  delusions  which  surround  it.  The  desperate 
state  of  our  arms  abroad  is  in  part  known  :  no  man  thinks  more  highly 
of  them  than  I  do  :  I  love  and  honor  the  English  troops  :  I  know  their 
virtues  and  their  valor :  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  except 
impossibilities ;  and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  English  America  is 
an  impossibilitr/ .  You  cannot,  I  venture  to  say  it,  you  cannot  con- 
quer America.  Your  armies  last  war  effected  every  thing  that  could 
be  effected  ;  and  what  was  it  ?  It  cost  a  numerous  army,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  able  general ',  now  a  noble  Lord  in  this  house,  a 
long  and  laborious  campaign,  to  expel  five  thousand  Frenchmen  from 
French  America.  My  Lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  What 
is  your  present  situation  there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst ;  but  we 
know,  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing,  and  suffered 
much.  Besides  the  sufferings,  perhaps  total  loss,  of  the  Northern 
force  '' ;  the  best  appointed  army  that  ever  took  the  field  commanded 

'  Lord  Amherst. 

'  General  Burgoyne's  anny.     The  account  of  this  total  loss,  as  the  noble  speaker's  political 
prescience  expressed  it  on  the  18th  November,  arrived  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  December. 
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bv  Sir  William  Howe,  has  retired  from  the  American  lines ;  he  was  CHAP. 

''    .  ...  .  XXVllT 

obliged  to  relinquish  his  attempt,  and,  with  great  delay  and  danger,    ^777 

to  adopt  a  new  and  distant  plan  of  operations.     We  shall  soon  know,  ^ "^ 

and  in  any  event  have  reason  to  lament,  what  may  have  happened 
since.  As  to  conquest,  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible. 
— You  may  swell  every  expence,  and  every  effort,  still  more  extra- 
vagantly ;  pile  and  accumulate  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  bor- 
row ;  traffic  and  barter  with  every  little  pitiful  German  Prince,  that 
sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  Prince  ;  your 
efforts  are  for  ever  vain  and  impotent — doubly  so  from  this  mercenary 
aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the 
minds  of  your  enemies — to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of 
rapine  and  plunder ;  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapa- 
city of  hireling  cruelty  !  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  English- 
man, while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  armS' — never — never — never. 

"  Your  own  army  is  infected  with  the  contagion  of  these  illiberal 
allies.  The  spirit  of  plunder  and  of  rapine  is  gone  forth  among  them. 
I  know  it — and  notwithstanding  what  the  noble  Earl,  who  moved  the 
address,  has  given  as  his  opinion  of  our  American  army,  I  know  from 
authentic  information,  and  the  most  experienced  officers,  that  our 
discipline  is  deeply  wounded.  Whilst  this  is  notoriously  our  sinking 
situation,  America  grows  and  flourishes ;  whilst  our  strength  and 
discipline  are  lowered,  theirs  are  rising  and  improving. 

"  But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  these  dis- 
graces and  mischiefs  of  our  army,  has  dared  to  authorize  and  associate 
to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  ?  To  call 
into  civilized  alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  savage  of  the  woods  ;  to 
delegate  to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and 
to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren  ?  My 
Lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment :  unless 
thoroughly  done  away,  it  will  be  a  stain  on  the  national  character — 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution — I  believe  it  is  against  law. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  our  national    misfortunes,  that  the  strength 
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CHAP,  and  character  of  our  army  are  thus  impaired  :  infected  with  the  mer- 

XXVIII.  ..... 

1777.  '  cenary  spirit  of  robbery  and  rapine — famiharized  to  the  horrid  scenes 
of  savage  cruelty,  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  the  noble  and  generous 
principles  which  dignify  a  soldier ;  no  longer  sympathize  with  the 
dignity  of  the  royal  banner,  nor  feel  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,  '  that  make  ambition  virtue  !'  What  makes 
ambition  virtue? — the  sense  of  honor.  But  is  the  sense  of  honor  con- 
sistent with  a  spirit  of  plunder,  or  the  practice  of  murder  ?  Can  it 
flow  from  mercenary  motives,  or  can  it  prompt  to  cruel  deeds  ?  Be- 
sides these  murderers  and  plunderers,  let  me  ask  our  ministers — 
what  other  allies  have  they  acquired  ?  What  other  powers  have  they 
associated  to  their  cause  ?  Have  they  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
king  of  the  gypsies?  Nothing,  my  Lords,  is  too  low  or  too  ludicrous 
to  be  consistent  with  their  counsels. 

"  The  independent  views  of  America  have  been  stated  and 
asserted  as  the  foundation  of  this  address.  My  Lords,  no  man  wishes 
more  for  the  due  dependence  of  America  on  this  country  than  I 
do :  to  preserve  it,  and  not  confirm  that  state  of  independence  into 
which  yoiir  measures  hitherto  have  driven  them,  is  the  object  which 
we  ought  to  unite  in  attaining.  The  Americans,  contending  for  their 
rights  against  arbitrary  exactions,  I  love  and  admire ;  it  is  the 
struggle  of  free  and  virtuous  patriots  :  but,  contending  for  independ- 
ency and  total  disconnection  from  England,  as  an  Englishman,  I 
cannot  wish  them  success  ;  for,  in  a  due  constitutional  dependency, 
including  the  ancient  supremacy  of  this  country  in  regulating  their 
commerce  and  navigation,  consists  the  mutual  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity both  of  England  and  America.  She  derived  assistance  and  protec- 
tion from  us,  and  we  reaped  from  her  the  most  important  advantages  : 
she  was,  indeed,  the  fountain  of  our  wealth,  the  nerve  of  our  strength, 
the  nursery  and  basis  of  our  naval  power.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore, 
my  Lords,  if  we  wish  to  save  our  country,  most  seriously  to  endea- 
vour the  recovery  of  these  most  beneficial  subjects :  and  in  this  perilous 
crisis,  perhaps  the  present  moment  may  be  the  only  one  in  which  we 
can   hope   for  success;  for,  in  their  negociations  with  France,  they 
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have,  or  think  they  have,  reason  to  complain  :   though  it  be  notorious  CHAP, 
that  they  have  received  from  that  power  important  suppUes  and  assist-  "  j^-^ 
ance  of  various  kinds,  yet  it  is  certain  they  expected  it  in  a  more 
decisive  and  immediate  degree.    America  is  in  ill  humor  with  France, 
on  some  points  that  have  not  entirely  answered  her  expectations :  let 
us  wisely  take  advantage  of  every  possible  moment  of  reconciliation. 
Besides,  the  natural  disposition  of  America  herself  still  leans  towards 
England — to  the  old   habits   of  connection  and  mutual  interest  that 
united  both  countries.     This  was  the  established  sentiment  of  all  the 
Continent;  and  still,  my  Lords,  in  the  great  and  principal  part — the 
sound  part  of  America,  this  wise  and  affectionate  disposition  prevails ; 
and   there  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  America  yet  sound — the 
middle  and  the  southern  provinces :  some  parts  may  be  factious  and 
blind  to  their  true  interests ;  but  if  we  express  a  wise  and  benevolent 
disposition   to    communicate  with  them   those    immutable    rights  of 
nature,  and  those  constitutional  liberties,  to  which  they  are  equally 
entitled  with  ourselves,  by  a  conduct  so  just  and  humane,  we  shaU 
confirm  the  favorable,  and  conciliate  the  adverse.     I  say,  my  Lords, 
the  rights  and  liberties  to  which  they  are  equally  entitled  with  our- 
selves, but  no  more.     I  would  participate  to  them  every  enjoyment 
and  freedom  which  the  colonizing  subjects  of  a  free  state  can  possess, 
or  wish  to  possess ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  enjoy  every 
fundamental  right  in  their  property,  and  every   original  substantial 
liberty,  which  Devonshire  or  Surrey,  or  the  county  I  live  in,  or  any 
other  county  in  England,  can  claim ;  reserving  always,  as  the  sacred 
right  of  the  mother-country,  the  due  constitutional  dependency  of  the 
Colonies.     The  inherent  supremacy  of  the  state,  in    regulating   and 
protecting  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  all  her  subjects,   is  neces- 
sary for  the  mutual  benefit  and  preservation  of  every  part,  to  consti- 
tute and  preserve  the  prosperous  arrangement  of  the  whole  empire. 

"  The  sound  parts  of  America,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  must  be 
sensible  of  these  great  truths,  and  of  their  real  interests.  America  is 
not  in  that  state  of  desperate  and  contemptible  rebellion  which  this 
country  has  been  deluded  to  believe.     It  is  not   a  wild  and  lawless 

VOL.  II.  u  u 
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CHAP,  banditti,  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  might  hope  to  snatch  something 
{777  ■  from  public  convulsions  ;  many  of  their  leaders  and  great  men  have  a 
great  stake  in  this  great  contest : — the  gentleman  who  conducts  their 
armies,  I  am  told,  has  an  estate  of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year :  and  when  I  consider  these  things,  I  cannot  but  lament  the 
inconsiderate  violence  of  our  penal  acts — our  declarations  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  with  all  the  fatal  effects  of  attamder  and  confiscation. 

"  As  to  the  disposition  of  foreign  powers,  which  is  asserted  to 
be  pacific  and  friendly,  let  us  judge,  my  Lords,  rather  by  their  actions 
and  the  nature  of  things,  than  by  interested  assertions.  The  uniform 
assistance,  supplied  to  America  by  France,  suggests  a  different  conclu- 
sion : — The  most  important  interests  of  France,  in  aggrandizing  and 
enriching  herself  with  what  she  most  wants,  supplies  of  every  naval 
store  from  America,  nmst  inspire  her  with  different  sentiments.  The 
extraordinary  preparations  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  by  land  and  by 
sea,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Streights,  equally  ready  and  willing  to  over- 
whelm these  defenceless  islands,  should  rouse  us  to  a  sense  of  their 
real  disposition,  and  our  own  danger.  Not  five  thousand  troops  in 
England !— hardly  three  thousand  in  Ireland  !  What  can  we  oppose 
to  the  combined  force  of  our  enemies  ?— Scarcely  twenty  ships  of  the 
line  fully  or  sufilciently  manned,  that  any  Admiral's  reputation  would 
permit  him  to  take  the  command  of !— The  river  of  Lisbon  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  enemies ! — The  seas  swept  by  American  privateers  ! — 
Our  channel  torn  to  pieces  by  them  !  In  this  complicated  crisis  of 
danger,  weakness  at  home,  and  calamity  abroad,  terrified  and  insulted 
by  the  neighbouring  powers, — unable  to  act  in  America,  or  acting 
only  to  be  destroyed  ; — where  is  the  man  with  the  forehead  to  pro- 
mise or  hope  for  success  in  such  a  situation  ?  or,  from  perseverance  in 
the  measures  that  have  driven  us  to  it  ?  Who  has  the  forehead  to  do 
so  ?     Where  is  that  man  ?     I  should  be  glad  to  see  his  face. 

"  You  cannot  conciliate  America  by  your  present  measures — 
you  cannot  subdue  her  by  your  present,  or  by  any  measures.  What, 
then,  can  you  do  ?  You  cannot  conquer,  you  cannot  gain,  but  you 
can  address ;  you  can  lull  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  the  moment  into 
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an  ignorance  of  the  danger  that  should  produce  them.  But,  my  CHAP. 
Lords,  the  time  demands  the  language  of  truth  : — we  must  not  now  '1777  ' 
apply  the  flattering  unction  of  servile  compliance,  or  blind  complai-  ' 

sance.  In  a  just  and  necessary  war,  to  maintain  the  rights  or  honor 
of  my  country,  I  would  strip  the  shirt  from  my  back  to  support  it. 
But  in  such  a  war  as  this,  unjust  in  its  principle,  impracticable  in  its 
means,  and  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  I  would  not  contribute  a  single 
effort,  nor  a  single  shilling.  I  do  not  call  for  vengeance  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  have  been  guilty  ;  I  only  recommend  to  them  to  make 
their  retreat;  let  them  walk  off;  and  let  them  make  haste,  or  they 
may  be  assured  that  speedy  and  condign  punishment  will  overtake 
them. 

~  "  My  Lords,  I  have  submitted  to  you,  with  the  freedom  and 
truth  which  I  think  my  duty,  my  sentiments  on  your  present  awful 
situation.  I  have  laid  before  you  the  ruin  of  your  power,  the  disgrace 
of  your  reputation,  the  pollution  of  your  discipline,  the  contamination 
of  your  morals,  the  complication  of  calamities,  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  overwhelm  your  sinking  country.  Your  dearest  interests,  your 
own  liberties,  the  constitution  itself,  totters  to  the  foundation.  All 
this  disgraceful  danger,  this  multitude  of  misery,  is  the  monstrous 
offspring  of  this  unnatural  war.  We  have  been  deceived  and  deluded 
too  long  :  let  us  now  stop  short :  this  is  the  crisis — may  be  the  only 
crisis,  of  time  and  situation,  to  give  us  a  possibility  of  escape  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  our  delusions.  But  if  in  an  obstinate  and  infatuated 
perseverance  in  folly,  we  meanly  echo  back  the  peremptory  words 
this  day  presented  to  us,  nothing  can  save  this  devoted  country  from 
complete  and  final  ruin.  We  madly  rush  into  multiplied  miseries 
and  '  confusion  worse  confounded.' 

"  Is  it  possible,  can  it  be  believed,  that  mmisters  are  yet  bhnd 
to  this  impending  destruction  ? — I  did  hope,  that  instead  of  this  false 
and  empty  vanity,  this  overweening  pride,  engendering  high  conceits, 
and  presumptuous  imaginations — that  ministers  would  have  humbled 
themselves  in  their  errors,  would  have  confessed  and  retracted  them, 
and   by  an  active,   though  a  late  repentance,  have  endeavored  to 

u  u  2 
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ciiAi'.  redeem  them.  But,  my  Lords,  since  they  had  neither  sagacity  to  fore- 
1777.  see,  nor  justice  nor  humanity  to  shun,  these  oppressive  cahimities  ; 
^^=^==  since,  not  even  severe  experience  can  make  them  feel,  nor  the  immi- 
nent ruin  of  their  country  awaken  them  from  their  stupefaction,  the 
guardian  care  of  Parhament  must  interpose.  I  shall  therefore,  my 
Lords,  propose  to  you  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  his  Majesty, 
to  be  inserted  immediately  after  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  congratu- 
lation on  the  birth  of  a  Princess :  to  recommend  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  the  commencement  of  a  treaty  to  restore  peace 
and  liberty  to  America,  strength  and  happiness  to  England,  security 
and  permanent  prosperity  to  both  countries. — This,  my  Lords,  is  yet 
in  our  power;  and  let  not  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  Lordships 
neglect  the  happy,  and,  perhaps  the  only  opportunity.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  irrevocable  law,  founded  on  mutual  rights,  and  ascer- 
tained by  treaty,  these  glorious  enjoyments  may  be  firmly  perpetu- 
ated. And  let  me  repeat  to  your  Lordships,  that  the  strong  bias  of 
America,  at  least  of  the  wise  and  sounder  parts  of  it,  naturally  inclines 
to  this  happy  and  constitutional  reconnection  with  you.  Notwith- 
standing the  temporary  intrigues  with  France,  we  may  still  be  as- 
sured of  their  ancient  and  confirmed  partiality  to  us.  America  and 
France  cannot  be  congenial ;  there  is  something  decisive  and  con- 
firmed in  the  honest  American,  that  will  not  assimilate  to  the  futility 
and  levity  of  Frenchmen. 

"  My  Lords,  to  encourage  and  confirm  that  innate  inclination  to 
this  country,  founded  on  every  principle  of  affection,  as  well  as  consi- 
deration of  interest — to  restore  that  faAorable  disposition  into  a  per- 
manent and  powerful  reunion  with  this  country — to  revive  the  mutual 
strength  of  the  empire ; — again,  to  awe  the  House  of  Bourbon,  instead 
of  meanly  truckling,  as  our  present  calamities  compel  us,  to  e\  ery  in- 
sult of  French  caprice,  and  Spanish  punctilio — to  re-establish  our  com- 
merce— to  re-assert  our  rights  and  our  honor — to  confirm  our  interests, 
and  renew  our  glories  for  e\  er,  (a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
endeavored  !  and  which,  I  trust,  may  yet  arise  from  reconciliation 
,  with  America,) — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  following 
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amendment ;  which  I  move  to  be  inserted  after  the  two  first  paragraphs  CHAP. 

^   ,  J  1  1         o     1        XXVIII. 

or  the  address,  1777. 

"  '  And  that  this  House  does  most  humbly  advise  and  supphcate  " 
his  Majesty,  to  be  pleased  to  cause  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring  peace  in  America;  and  that  no 
time  may  be  lost  in  proposing  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities 
there,  in  order  to  the  opening  a  treaty  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
tranquillity  of  these  invaluable  provinces,  by  a  removal  of  the  unhappy 
causes  of  this  ruinous  civil  war;  and  by  a  just  and  adequate  security 
against  the  return  of  the  like  calamities  in  times  to  come.  And  this 
House  desire  to  offer  the  most  dutiful  assurances  to  his  Majesty,  that 
they  will,  in  due  time,  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  magnanimity 
and  tender  goodness  of  his  Majesty  for  the  preservation  of  his  people, 
by  such  explicit  and  most  solemn  declarations,  and  provisions  of 
fundamental  and  irrevocable  laws,  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for 
the  ascertaining  and  fixing  for  ever  the  respective  rights  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies.'  " 

A  long  and  animated  discussion  now  ensued,  in  which  many  of 
the  Peers  took  part. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Lord  Suffolk,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Northern  department,  undertook  to  defend  the  employment 
of  the  Indians  in  the  war.  His  Lordship  contended,  that,  besides  its 
policy  and  necessity,  the  measure  was  also  allowable  on  principle  ;  for 
that  "  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and 
Nature  put  into  our  hands."  This  last  expression  rekindled  the  flame 
of  Lord  Chatham's  indignation,  and  occasioned  one  of  the  sublimest 
bursts  of  eloquence  which  history  has  recorded. 

"  I  AM  ASTONISHED  !"  exclaimed  his  Lordship,  suddenly  rising 
from  his  seat,  "  shocked  !  to  hear  such  principles  confessed — to  hear 
them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  in  this  country  : — principles  equally 
unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and  unchristian  ! 

"  My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroached  again  upon 
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CHAP,  your  attention ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation — I  feel  myself 
,777^  ■  impelled  by  every  duty.  My  Lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members 
^'^^^^  of  this  House,  as  men,  as  Christian  men,  to  protest  against  such 
notions  standing  near  the  throne,  polluting  the  ear  of  Majesty.  '  That 
God  and  nature  put  into  our  hands  !'  I  know  not  what  ideas  that 
Lord  may  entertain  of  God  and  nature ;  but  I  know,  that  such 
abominable  prmciples  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity. 
— What!  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the 
massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife — to  the  cannibal  savage  tor- 
turing, murdering,  roasting,  and  eating ;  literally,  my  Lords,  eating 
the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous  battles  !  Such  horrible  notions 
shock  every  precept  of  religion,  divine  or  natural,  and  every  generous 
feeling  of  humanity.  And,  my  Lords,  they  shock  every  sentiment  of 
honor ;  they  shock  me  as  a  lover  of  honorable  war,  and  a  detester  of 
murderous  barbarity  '. 

"  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal 
of  them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call  upon  that 
Right  Reverend  Bench,  those  holy  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  pious 
pastors  of  our  church  ;  I  conjure  them  to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and 
\indicate  the  religion  of  their  God  :  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  law  of  this  learned  Bench  to  defend  and  support  the  justice  of 
their  country  :  I  call  upon  the  Bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied 
sanctity  of  their  lawn ; — upon  the  learned  Judges  to  interpose  the 
purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution  : — I  call  upon 
the  honor  of  your  Lordships,  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  ancestors, 
and  to  maintain  your  own : — I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of 
my  country,  to  vindicate  the  national  character  : — I  invoke  the  genius 

'  A  nature  so  noble  as  Lord  Chatham's  was  naturally  averse  to  cruelty.  But  although  he 
never  sanctioned  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  field  during  his  own  administration,  he  cer- 
tainly knew  that  they  had  been  in  alliance  with  us.  In  a  letter,  dated  October  24,  1760,  he 
desires  General  Amherst  to  acquaint  '•  his  Majesty's  faithful  Indian  allies,  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  with  the  just  sense  the  King  entertained  of  the  spirit  and  perseverance  they  had 
exerted  on  all  occasions  in  his  service  ;  and  that  his  Majesty  had  learnt,  with  sensible  pleasure, 
that  by  the  good  order  kept  by  Sir  William  Johnson  among  the  Indians,  no  act  of  cruelty  had 
itained  the  lustre  of  the  British  arras."     See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  482. 
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of  the  constitution.      From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  CHAP. 

•  Y  WIT  T 

immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  Lord  '"  frowns  with  indignation  at  the    J777 


disgrace  of  his  coimtry.  In  vain  he  led  your  victorious  fleets  against  = 
the  boasted  Armada  of  Spain  ;  in  vain  he  defended  and  established 
the  honor,  the  liberties,  the  religion,  the  Protestant  religion,  of  this 
country,  against  the  arbitrary  cruelties  of  Popery  and  the  Inquisition, 
if  these  more  than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  let 
loose  among  us ;  to  turn  forth  into  our  settlements,  among  our  ancient 
connexions,  friends,  and  relations,  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child  !  to  send  forth  the  infidel  savage 
— against  whom  ?  against  your  Protestant  brethren  ;  to  lay  waste 
their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and 
name,  with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war  ! — hell-hounds, 
I  say,  of  savage  war !  Spain  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds 
to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  America  ;  and  we  improve  on 
the  inhuman  example  even  of  Spanish  cruelty ;  we  turn  loose  these 
savage  hell-hounds  against  our  brethren  and  countrymen  in  America, 
of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties,  and  religion  ;  endeared  to  us 
by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  humanity. 

"  My  Lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  important  to  our  honor,  our 
constitution,  and  our  religion,  demands  the  most  solemn  and  effectual  en- 
quiry. And  I  again  call  upon  your  Lordships,  and  the  united  powers  of 
the  state,  to  examine  it  thoroughly  and  decisively,  and  to  stamp  upon  it 
an  indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  And  I  again  implore 
those  holy  prelates  of  our  religion,  to  do  away  these  iniquities  from 
among  us.  Let  them  perform  a  lustration  ;  let  them  purify  this 
House  and  this  country  from  this  sin. 

"  My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to  say 
more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said 
less.     I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  mj'^  bed,  nor  reposed  my 

*"  Thomas  Howard,  first  Ear]  of  Suffolk,  was  eminent  for  his  services  against  the  Spanish 
Armada  ;  the  destruction  of  which  is  represented  in  the  tapestry.  Howard,  Earl  of  Effingham, 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  who  commanded  the  fleet  upon  that  glorious  occasion,  was 
another  of  Lord  Suffolk's  ancestors,  and  to  him  Lord  Chatham  more  especially  refers. 
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CHAP,  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence 
of  such  preposterous  and  enormous  principles." 


177 


/  /  /. 


The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority ". 

On  the  2d  December,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  a  .speech  of 
some  length,  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  move  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  In  times  like  those,  he  said,  the 
country  had  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  afford  such  information.  He  wished 
that  the  country  should  be  apprized  of  what  the  war,  so  far  as  it 
had  gone,  had  cost  us  in  blood  and  treasure.  He  wished  to  enquire 
into  the  conduct  of  that  war,  and  the  measures  which  had  been  taken 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.  For  these  purposes  he  should  move  that 
several  accounts  and  papers  be  laid  before  the  House.  And  that  there 
might  be  time  to  weigh  them,  he  now  moved  their  Lordships  to  re- 
solve that  the  House  should  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
nation  on  Monday  the  2d  February  next. 

After  some  observations  from  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  said  that  he  wished  for  no  information  involving  disclosures 
dangerous  to  the  country.  His  proposed  motions  were  of  a  retrospec- 
tive nature,  calculated  to  call  forth  matter  which  was  already  known 
to  our  enemies.  They  were  these :  1st,  For  returns  of  the  several 
military  corps  and  marines  serving  on  shore  which  have  suffered  by 
death,  &c.,  from  the  1st  January,  1774,  to  1st  August,  1777,  in  Ame- 
rica. 2d,  For  a  list  of  ships,  and  the  number  of  men  who  suffered  by 
death,  &c.  3d,  For  the  last  returns  from  the  hospitals,  of  the  sick 
wounded,  and  dead,  4th,  For  a  list  of  the  ships  employed  as  con- 
voys. 5th,  For  an  account  of  the  ships  of  war  employed  as  cruisers, 
&c.  &c.  6th,  For  the  last  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  army  in  Great 
Britain.  7th,  For  the  state  of  the  army  in  Ireland.  8th,  For  the 
state  of  the  army  in  America. 

These  motions  being  all  agreed  to,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  rose  and 
said : 

"  Bv  97  as:aiust  28. 
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said,  "  I  most  cheerfully  testify  my  approbation  of  the  motions  now   CHAP. 

Y  Will 

made  by  the  noble  Duke  :  and  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  they  have    1777 
originated  in  the  most  exalted  motives  ;  nor  am  I  less  pleased  with  the  ^^ 

very  candid  reception  they  have  met  with  from  your  Lordships.     I 
think  they  will  draw  forth  a  great  mass  of  useful  information  ;  but  as 
to  those  respecting  the  state  of  our  military  strength,  there  appears 
something  yet  wanting  to  render  them  complete.     Nothing  has  been 
offered  which  may  lead  to  inform  us  of  the  actual  state  of  the  gar- 
risons of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  those  two  very  important  fortresses, 
which  have  hitherto  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  superiority  in  the 
Mediterranean,  artd  one  of  them,   (Gibraltar,)  situated  on  the  very 
continent  of  Spain,  the  best  proof  of  our  naval  power,  and  the  only 
solid  check  on  that  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ;  yet  those  two  important 
fortresses  are  left  to  chance,  and  the  pacific  dispositions  of  France  and 
Spain,  as  the  only  protection  ;  we  hold  them  but  by  sufferance.     I 
know  them  to  be  in  a  defenceless  state.     None  of  your  Lordships 
are  ignorant  that  we  lost  Mahon  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
war.     It  was  indeed  a  fatal  disaster,  as  it  exposed  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ravages  of  our  inveterate  and  then 
powerful  enemies.     My  Lords,  such  was  the  light  the  acquisition  of 
that  fortress  was  looked  upon  when  it  was  first  taken,  that  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  was  no  great  penman,  but   who  employed   a 
secretary  to  draw  up  his  despatches,  in  answer  to  the  letter  from  the 
able  general  and  consummate  statesman  who  conquered  it,  (the  father 
of  my  noble   relation  now  in  my  eye,  Earl  Stanhope,)  trusted  the 
despatch  to  the  secretary,  but  added  a  postscript  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, where  he  recommended  particularly  to  the  victorious  general, 
to  by  no  means  neglect  putting  that  fortress  in  the  best  possible  state 
of  defence,  and  to  garrison  it  with  natives,  and  not  foreigners.     When 
I  had  the  honor,  soon  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  be 
called  into  the  councils  of  the  late  King,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that 
circumstance.     Gibraltar  still  remained  in  our  hands  :  and  the  war  in 
Germany,  which  Parliament  thought  fit  to  engage  in,  and  bind  them- 
selves to,  before  I  came  into  office ;  though  we  were  carrying  on  the 
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CHAP,  most  extensive  operations  in  America;  though  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
J777    ■  the  West  India  islands,  required  a  suitable  force  to  protect  them ;  and 
'"^^''^^^^  though  these  kingdoms  called  for  a  proportionate  army,  not  only  to 
act  defensively,  but  offensively  on  the  coasts  of  our  enemies ;  notwith- 
standing all  those  pressing  services,  my  Lords,  having  the  counsel  of 
that  great  man  constantly  in  view,  it  determined  me,  that  whatever 
demands,  or  how  much  soever  such  troops  might  be  wanting  elsewhere, 
that  Gibraltar  should  never  want  a  full  and  adequate  defence.     I 
never  had,  my  Lords,  less  than  eight  battalions  to  defend  it.     I  think 
a  battalion  was  then  about  eight  hundred  strong.    So  that,  my  Lords, 
I  affirm  that  Gibraltar  was  never  trusted  to  a  garrison  of  less  than 
six  thousand  men.     My  Lords,  this  force  was,  as  it  were,  locked  up 
in  that  fortress  during  the  whole  of  the  late  war ;  nor  could  any 
appearance  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  induce  me  to  weaken  it.     My 
Lords,  I  know  that  the  very  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  these  islands 
does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  troops  being  spared  from  the  home 
defence ;  but,  my  Lords,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  whatever  reluct- 
ance or  disgust  there  may  have  appeared  in  several  veteran  and  able 
Generals  to   the    service,  where    the    tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
"were  to    be  the    warlike  instruments  employed    as   the  engines   of 
destruction,  I  am  convinced  there  are  many,  some  of  whom  I  have  in 
my  eye ",  who  would,  with  ardor  and  alacrity,  accept  of  any  com- 
mand, where  the  true  honor,  interest  and  safety  of  their  country  were 
concerned.     My  Lords,  the  moment  is  arrived  when  this  spirit  should 
be  exerted.     Gibraltar  is  garrisoned  by  Hanoverians.     I  am  told,  if 
any  accident  should  happen  to  the  present  commanding  ofiicer  there, 
that  the  care  of  the  fortress,  and  the  command  of  the  troops,  would 
devolve  on  a  foreigner.     I  do  not  recollect  his  name,  but  this  is  my 
information  ;  and  if  I  do  not  hear  it  contradicted,  I  must  take  it  for 
granted.     I  am  well  authorised  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  such  is  the 
present  defenceless  state  of  Gibraltar,  that  there  is  not  a  second  relief 
in  case  of  an  attack  ;  not  men  suflicient  to  man  the  vvorks,  while 

°  His  Lordship  was  supposed  to  allude  to  the  Lords  Townshend  and  Amherst. 
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those  fatigued  with  service  and  watching  go  to  refresh,  eat,  or  sleep  ;  CHAP, 
though  Germany  and  the  wilds  of  America  have  been  ransacked  for    1777   ' 
the  purpose.  ==^ 

"  My  Lords,  we  should  not  want  men  in  a  good  cause;  and 
nothing  ought  to  be  left  untried  to  procure  them.  I  remember,  soon 
after  the  period  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  remind  your  Lordships  of, 
after  an  unnatural  rebellion  had  been  extinguished  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  island,  men  not  fighting  for  liberty,  or  the  constitution  of 
their  country,  but  professedly  to  annihilate  both,  as  advocates  for 
popery,  slavery,  and  arbitrary  power ;  not  like  our  brethren  in  Ame- 
rica, Whigs  in  principle,  and  heroes  in  conduct :  I  remember,  I  say, 
my  Lords,  that  I  employed  these  very  rebels  in  the  service  and 
defence  of  their  country.  They  were  reclaimed  by  this  means ;  they 
fought  our  battles ;  they  cheerfully  bled  in  defence  of  those  liberties 
which  they  attempted  to  overthrow  but  a  few  years  before.  What, 
then,  does  your  Lordships  imagine  would  be  the  effect  of  a  similar 
conduct  towards  the  Whigs  and  freemen  of  America,  whom  you  call 
rebels  ?  Would  it  not,  think  you,  operate  in  like  manner  ?  They 
would  fight  your  battles  ;  they  would  cheerfully  bleed  for  you  ;  they 
would  render  you  superior  to  all  your  foreign  enemies ;  they  would 
bear  your  arms  triumphant  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  You  have, 
I  fear,  lost  the  affection,  the  good  will  of  this  people,  by  employing 
mercenary  Germans  to  butcher  them ;  by  spiriting  up  the  savages  of 
America  to  scalp  them  with  a  tomahawk.  My  Lords,  I  would  have 
you  consider,  should  this  war  be  pushed  to  extremities,  the  possible 
consequences.  It  is  no  farther  from  America  to  England  than  from 
England  to  America.  If  conquest  is  to  be  the  issue,  we  must  trust  to 
that  issue,  and  fairly  abide  by  it. 

"  The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  the  last  night  I 
had  the  honor  to  address  your  Lordships,  contradicted  me  when  I  as- 
serted we  had  not  above  twenty  ships  of  the  line  fit  to  proceed  to  sea, 
(on  actual  service,)  at  a  short  warning.  I  again  repeat  the  assertion, 
though  I  gave  it  up  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  plausibility  and 
confidence  with  which  the  fact  was  asserted.     I  now  say,  there  are 
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CHAP,  not  above  twenty  ships  of  the  hne,  on  which  any  naval  officer  of  emi- 
1777.  '  nence  and  skill  in  his  profession  would  stake  his  credit.     The  noble 
Earl  in  office  said,  there  were  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line  fit  for  sea ; 
but  acknowledged,  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  near  three  thousand 
of  the  complements  necessary  to  proceed  upon  actual  service.     How 
did  the  noble  Earl  propose  to  fill  up  that  deficiency  ? — By  supernu- 
meraries, by  transfers,  by  recruits,  &c.     Will  the  noble  Earl  say,  that 
twenty-one  thousand  is  a  full  war  complement  for  thirty-five  ships  of 
the  line  ?  or  will  he  undertake  to  assure  this  House,  (even  allowing 
for  those  odds  and  ends,)  that  the  ships  will  be  properly  manned  by 
the  numbers  now  actually  on  board  ?     But  if  every  particular  fact, 
stated  by  the  noble  Earl,  be  precisely  as  he  would  persuade  your 
Lordships  to  believe ;  will  his  Lordship  pretend  to  affirm,  that  thirty- 
five  ships  of  the  line,  or  even  forty-two,  (the  highest  number  that  his 
Lordship  ventured   to  aflirm,)  would,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  offence,  defence, 
and  protection  ?     I  am  sure  his  Lordship  will  not.     A  fleet  in  the 
channel ;  one  in  the  Western  sea  :  another  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and 
one  in  the   Mediterranean ;  besides  convoys  and  cruizers,  to  protect 
our  commerce  and  annoy  our  enemies.     I  say,  my  Lords,  that  thirty- 
five  ships  of  the  line  would  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  trade 
and  fortresses  in  the  Mediterranean  alone.     We  must  be  equal  to  the 
combined  force  of  France  and  Spain  in  that  sea,  or  we  need  not  send 
a  single  ship  there.     Ships   must  be  stationed  to  command  respect 
from  the  powers  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  to  prevent  their  piracies 
on  our  merchant  vessels.     We  must  have  a  superior  fleet    in  the 
Western  sea  likewise,  and  we  must  have  one  in  the  Channel  equal  to 
the  defence  of  our  own  coast. 

"  These  were  the  ideas  which  prevailed,  when  I  had  the  honor 
of  assisting  in  the  British  councils,  and  at  all  other  preceding  periods  of 
naval  hostility  since  the  revolution.  My  Lords,  if  Lord  Anson  was 
capable  of  the  high  office  the  noble  Earl  now  presides  in,  the  noble 
Earl  is  certainly  mistaken  in  saying,  that  thirty-five  or  fifty-five  ships 
of  the  line  are  equal  to  the  several  services  now  enumerated.     That 
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great  naval  commander  gave  in  a  list,  at  one  time,  of  eighty-four  chap. 
thousand  seamen  actually  on  the  books.   It  is  vi'ell  vi^orthy  your  Lord-    J777  " 
ships'  enquiry,  to  know  what  are  the  present  number.     The  motion     ■ 
made  by  the  noble  Duke  leads  to  that  enquiry,  and  meets  my  warmest 
approbation ;  but  that  we   may  have  every  necessary  information,  I 
recommend  to  my  noble  friend  to  amend  his  motion  by  extending  it 
to  Gibraltar  and  Mahon.     I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  disclosed 
at  present,  which  may  tend  to  expose  the  weak  state  of  those  for- 
tresses ;  but  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  your  Lordships  to  learn  their 
strength,   in  point  of  numbers  of  men ;  and  to  know  how  the  fact 
stands,  relative  to  the  possibility  of  the  command  of  Gibraltar  devolv- 
ing on  a  foreigner,  in  case  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  officer 
who  now  commands  there.'' 

After  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Viscount  Townshendhad  spoken 
in  answer  to  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  adopting  the 
recommendation  of  his  Lordship,  moved  for  "  Copies  of  the  last 
monthly  returns  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  as  well  foreign  as  British,  in 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca."  This  renewed  the  debate,  which,  after  a 
fresh  motion  had  been  brought  forward  and  withdrawn  by  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  ended  in  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  in  a  motion  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  for  "  Such  papers  as  relate  to  the  fulfilling  that  part 
of  the  Capture  Act,  so  far  as  it  empowered  certain  persons  to  declare 
any  colony,  province,  &c.  at  the  peace  of  his  Majesty ;  with  a  return 
of  such  colony,  &c.  which,  since  the  passing  of  the  above  act,  may  be 
declared  at  the  peace  of  his  Majesty." 

The  arrival  of  intelligence  from  America  soon  proved  the  state  of 
the  nation  to  be  even  more  calamitous  than  the  sagacity  of  Lord 
Chatham  had  predicted.  The  truth  was  not  to  be  concealed — Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Lord  Chatham  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  make  a  motion  upon  that  subject.  He  then  said  :  "  That 
the  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  conveyed  a  general 
information  of  the  measures  intended  to  be  pursued  ;  and  looked  for- 
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CHAP,  ward  to  the  probable  occurrences  which  might  be  supposed  to  happen 

V  Will 

j777_  ■  and  affect    tlie  great  bodies  to  whom  they  were  addressed  :  and,  of 

course,  the  nation  at  large,  who  were  finally  interested.     He  had  the 

last  speech  from  the  throne  now  in  his  hand,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 

public  calamity  in  his  heart.     They  would  both  co-operate  to  enforce 

and  justify  the  measure  he  meant  to  propose.     He  was  sorry  to  say, 

the  speech  contained  a  very  unfaithful  picture  of  the  state  of  public 

aflairs.     This   assertion   was  unquestionable;  not  a  noble   Lord  in 

administration  would  dare  rise,  and  even  so  much  as  controvert  the 

fact.     The  speech  held  out  a  specious  outside — was  full  of  hopes ;  yet 

it  was  manifest,  that  every  thing  within  and   without,  foreign  and 

domestic,  M'as  full    of  danger,   and   calculated  to    inspire   the    most 

melancholy  forebodings.     His  Lordship  hoped  that  this  sudden  call 

for  their  Lordships'  attention  would  be  imputed  to  its  true  motive,  a 

desire  of  obtaining  their  assistance  in  such  a  season  of  difficulty  and 

danger ;  a  season  in  which,  he  would  be  bold  to  maintain,  a  single 

moment  was  not  to  be  lost.     It  was  customary,  he  said,  for  that 

House  to  offer  an  address  of  condolence  to  his  Majesty  upon  any 

public  misfortune,  as  well  as  one  of  congratulation  on  any  public 

success.      If   this  was   the    usage    of  Parliament,   he   never    recoil 

lected  a  period,  at  which,  such  an  address  became  more  seasonable 

or  necessary  than  at  present.     If  what  was  acknowledged  in  the  other 

House  was  true,  he  was  astonished  that  some  public  notice  was  not 

taken  of  the  sad,  the  melancholy  disaster. — The  report  was,  the  fact 

was  acknowledged  by  persons  in  high  authority,  (Lords  Germaine  and 

North,)   that  General  Burgoyne  and  his  army  were  surrounded,  and 

obliged   to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Provincials. 

He  should  take  the  account  of  this  calamitous  event,  as  now  stated, 

and  argue  upon  it  as  a  matter  universally  allowed  to  be  true.     He 

then  lamented  the  fate  of  Mr.  Burgoyne  in  the  most  pathetic  terms ; 

and  said,  that  gentleman's  character,  the  glory  of  the  British  arms,  and 

the  dearest  interests  of  this  undone,  disgraced  country  had  been  all 

sacrificed    to  the    ignorance,    temerity,  and   incapacity  of  ministers. 

Appearances,  he  observed,  were  indeed  dreadful;  he  was  not  sufficiently 
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informed  to  decide  on  the  extent  of  the  numerous  evils  with  which  we  CHAP. 

XXVITI 

were  surrounded,  but  they  were  clearly  sufficient  to  give  just  cause  of   my^ ' 
alarm  to  the  most  confident  or  callous  heart.  He  spoke  with  great  candor  ' 

of  General  Burgoyne ;  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  an  able  officer ;  but 
by   every  thing  he  could  learn,  his  fate  was  not  proportioned  to  his 
merit :  he  might  have  received  orders  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  execute. 
Neither  should  he  condemn  ministers;  they  might  have  instructed  him 
wisely ;  he  might  have  executed  his  instructions  faithfully  and  judi- 
ciously, and  yet  he  might  have  miscarried.     There  are  many  events 
which  the  greatest  human  foresight  cannot  provide  against ;  it  was 
on  that  ground,  therefore,  he  meant  to  frame  his  motion.     The  fact 
was  acknowledged ;  the  General  had  miscarried.     It  might  not  have 
been  his  fault ;  it  might  not  be  that  of  his  employers  or  instructors. 
To  know  where  the  fault  lay,  he  was  desirous  of  having  the  orders 
given  to  General  Burgoyne  laid  before  the  House.     So  much  of  the 
plan  at  home  had,  however,  transpired,  as  justified  him  in  affirming 
that  the  measures  were  founded  in  weakness,   barbarity,  and  inhu- 
manity.    Savages  had  been  employed  to  carry  ruin  and  devastation 
among  our  subjects  in  America.     The  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  brutal  and  ferocious  of  the  human 
species.     Was  this  honorable  war  ?     Was  it  the  means  which  God 
and  nature,  (alluding  to  what  had  fallen  from  Lord  Suffolk  on  the 
opening  of  the  session,)  put  into  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  to  assert 
their  rights  over  our  colonies,  and  to  procure  their  obedience,   and 
conciliate  their  affection  ?     His  Lordship  spoke  in  the  most  pointed 
terms  of  the  system  introduced  within  the  last  fifteen  years  at  St. 
James's ;  of  breaking  all  connection,  of  extinguishing  all  principle. 
A  few  men  had  got  an  ascendancy,  where  no  man  should  have  a 
personal  ascendancy,  by  the  executive  powers  of  the  state  being  at 
their  command ;  they  had  been  furnished  with  the  means  of  creating 
divisions.     This  brought    pliable  men,    not   capable  men,  into   the 
highest  and  most  responsible  situations;  and  to  such  men  was  the 
government  of  this  once  glorious  empire  now  entrusted.     The  spirit 
of  delusion  had  gone  forth  ;  the  ministers  had  imposed  on  the  people ; 
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CHAP.  Parliament  had  been  induced  to  sanctify  the  imposition  ;  false  lights 
'  p-7  ■  had  been  held  out  to  the  country  gentlemen :  they  had  been  seduced 
■  into  the  support  of  a  most  destructive  war,  under  the  impression,  that 
the  Land  Tax  would  be  diminished,  by  the  means  of  an  American 
revenue.  The  visionary  phantom,  thus  conjured  up  for  the  basest  of 
all  purposes,  that  of  deception,  was  now  about  to  vanish.  He  con- 
demned the  contents  of  the  speech  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  reproach. 
He  said  it  abounded  with  absurdity  and  contradiction.  In  one  part 
it  recommended  vigorous  measures,  pointing  to  conquest,  or  uncon- 
ditional submission ;  while  in  another,  it  pretended  to  say,  that  peace 
was  the  real  object,  as  soon  as  the  deluded  multitude  should  return 
to  their  allegiance.  This,  his  Lordship  contended,  was  the  grossest 
and  most  insolent  delusion.  It  was  by  this,  strange  mixture  of  firm- 
ness and  pretended  candor,  of  cruelty  and  mercy,  justice  and  iniquity, 
that  this  infatuated  nation  had  been  all  along  misled. 

"  His  Lordship  returned  to  the  situation  of  General  Burgoyne, 
and  paid  him,  indeed,  very  high  compliments.     He  said,  his  abilities 
were  confessed ;  his  personal  bravery  not  surpassed  ;  his  zeal  in  the 
service  unquestionable.     He  experienced  no  pestilence,  nor  suflered 
any  of  the  accidents  which  sometimes  supersede  the  most  wise  and 
spirited  exertions  of  human  industry.     What  then,  says  his  Lordship, 
is  the  great  cause  of  his  misfortune  ?     Want  of  wisdom  in  our  council, 
want  of  ability  in  our  ministers.     His  Lordship  laid  the  whole  blame 
on  ministers  :  it  was  their  duty  to  shield  that  ill-treated  oflicer  from 
the  temporary  obloquy  he  must  suffer  under,  till  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  justify  himself  in  person.     His  motion  bore  no  personal 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  that  able  but  abused  officer ;  it  was  meant 
to  be  solely  pointed  to  draw  forth  those  instructions,  which  were  the 
cause  of  his  defeat  and  captivity.     General  Burgoyne  was  subject  to 
the  events  of  war ;  so  was  every  other  man  who  bore  a  command  in 
time  of  war ;  for  his  part,  when  he  was  in  oflice,  he  never  attempted 
to  cover  his  own  incapacity,  by  throwing  the  blame  on  others ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  gave  them  every  support  and  becoming  countenance 
in  his  power. 
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His  Lordship  condemned  the  plan  of  operations,  which  he  CHAP. 

XXVIII. 


insisted  was  sent  from  hence,  that  of  penetrating  into   the  Colonies 
from  Canada.     It  was  a  most  wild,  uncombined,  and  mad  project ; '' 
it  was  full  of  difficulty ;  and  though  success  had  declared  in  our  favor, 
would  have  been  a  wanton  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.     He  next 
animadverted  upon  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  which  he  said  was 
the  most  bloody,  barbarous,  and  ferocious,  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.     He  contrasted  the  fame  and  renown  we  gained  the  last 
war,  with   the  feats  and  disgraces  of  the  present ;  then,"  he  said, 
*'  we  arrived  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory ;  now   we  had  sullied 
and  tarnished  the  arms  of  Britain  for  ever,  by  employing  savages  in 
our  service,  by  drawing  them  up  in  a  British  line,   and  mixing  the 
scalping-knife  and   tomahawk  with    the   sword   and  firelock.      The 
horror  he  felt  was  so  great,  that,  had  it  fallen  to  his  lot  to  serve  in 
an  army  where  such  cruelty  was  permitted,  he  believed,  in  his  con- 
science, he  would  sooner  mutiny  than  consent  to  serve  with  such 
barbarians.     Such  a  mode  of  warfare  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  contami- 
nation— a  pollution,  of  our  national  character ;  a  stigma  which   all 
the  water  of  the   rivers  Delaware  and  Hudson  would   never   wash 
away :  it  would  rankle  in  the  breast  of  America,   and  sink  so  deep 
into  it,  that  he  was  almost  certain  they  would  never  forget  nor  forgive 
the  horrid  injury." 

His  Lordship  observed,  "  that  similar  instructions  relative  to  the 
Indians  had  been  imputed  to  him.  He  disclaimed  the  least  recollec- 
tion of  having  giv^n  any  such  instructions  ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  matter,  so  as  to  remove  any  ground  of  future  altercation  on  the 
subject,  he  called  upon  the  Administration  to  produce  the  orders,  if 
any  such  had  been  given. 

"  We  had,"  he  said,  "  swept  every  corner  of  Germany  for  men  : 
we  had  searched  the  darkest  wilds  of  America  for  the  scalping-knife  ; 
but  those  bloody  measures  being  as  weak  as  they  were  wicked,  he 
recommended  that  instant  orders  might  be  sent  to  call  home  the  first, 
and  disband  the  other — indeed,  to  withdraw  our  troops  entirely  ;  for 
peace,  he  was  certain,  would  never  be  effected,  as  long  as  the  German 
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CHAP,  bayonet  and  Indian  scalping-knife  were  threatened  to  be  buried  in 
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1777.  'the  bowels  of  our  American  brethren.  Such  an  expectation  was 
^^^^"^  foohsh,  absurd,  and  mad.  The  Colonies  must  consider  us  as  friends, 
before  they  will  ever  consent  to  treat  with  us  :  a  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  errors,  and  a  renunciation  of  our  unjust,  ill-founded,  and 
oppressive  claims,  must  precede  every  the  least  attempt  to  conciliate. 
He  declared  himself  an  avowed  enemy  to  American  independency : 
he  was  a  Whig ;  and  though  he  utterly,  from  his  heart,  abhorred  the 
system  of  government  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  in 
America,  he  as  earnestly  and  zealously  contended  for  a  Whig  Govern- 
ment, and  a  Whig  connexion  between  both  countries,  founded  in  a 
constitutional  dependence  and  subordination." 

His  Lordship  recurred  to  the  melancholy  momentous  situation 
of  public  affairs  in  general.  He  said,  "  America  was  lost,  even  by 
the  accounts  which  Administration  in  the  Gazette  had  thought  proper 
to  impart.  General  Washington  proved  himself  three  times  an  abler 
general  than  Sir  WiUiam  Howe;  for,  with  a  force  much  inferior  in 
number,  and  infinitely  inferior  in  every  other  respect,  as  asserted  from 
an  authority  not  to  be  questioned,  [Lo/y/  G.  Gc/v«ai«c,]  he  had  been 
able  to  batllc  every  attempt  of  ours,  and  left  us  in  such  a  situation, 
that,  if  not  assisted  by  our  fleet,  our  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Philadelphia  must  probably  share  the  same  unhappy  fate  with  those 
under  General  Burgoyne.  He  condemned  the  motives  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  terms  the  most  pointed  and  energetic  ;  and 
compared  the  situation  of  this  country  to  that  brought  on  his 
dominions  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  surnamed  the  Bold: — a  Prince 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  had  his  property  seized  by  the  former ; 
the  injured  Prince  would  not  submit;  war  was  determined  on; 
and  the  object  strongly  resembled  the  paltry  pretence  on  which  we 
had  armed,  and  had  carried  fire,  sword,  and  devastation  through 
every  corner  of  America.  The  seizure  was  about  a  cargo  of  skins  ; 
he  would  have  them,  but  the  Prince  of  Saumur  would  not  submit. 
The  Duke  was  conjured  not  to  go  to  war,  but  he  persisted;  '  he  was 
determined   steadili/    to   pursue   the  same  measures ;'   he   marched 
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against  '  the  deluded  multitude  ^•'  but  at  last  gave  one  instance  of  CHAP. 
.    .  ....  .  .  xxvni. 

his  magnanimity,   by  imputing  his  misfortunes  to  his  own  obstinacy  ;     1777 

'  because/  said  he,  '  this  was  owing  to  my  not  submitting  to  be  well  ^^"^^^^^ 
advised.'     The  case  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  applicable  to  Eng- 
land :  ministers  had  undertaken  a  rash  enterprize,  without  wisdom  to 
plan,  or  ability  to  execute. 

"  What  had  occasioned,  since  last  war,  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  English  estates  ?  America,  which  he  now  feared  was  for  ever  lost. 
She  had  been  the  great  support  of  this  country ;  she  had  produced 
millions ;  she  afforded  soldiers  and  sailors ;  she  had  given  our  manufac- 
turers employment,  and  enriched  our  merchants.  The  gentlemen  of 
landed  property  would  probably  feel  this ;  for,  when  commerce  fails — 
when  new  burdens  are  incurred — when  the  means  by  which  those 
burdens  were  lightened  are  no  more,  the  land-owner  will  feel  the 
double  pressure  of  heavy  taxes ;  he  will  find  them  doubled  in  the  first 
instance,  and  his  rents  proportionably  decreased.  But  for  what  had 
we  sacrificed  all  those  advantages  ? — The  pursuit  of  a  pepper-corn  ! 
And  how  did  we  treat  America  ? — Petitions  rejected — complaints 
unanswered — dutiful  representations  treated  with  contempt — an  at- 
tempt to  establish  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  constitutional  liberty ; 
measures  to  enforce  taxation  by  the  point  of  the  sword.  Ministers 
had  insidiously  betrayed  us  into  a  war ;  and  what  were  its  fruits  ? 
Let  the  sad  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  Mr.  Burgoyne  speak  the 
success. 

"  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  adverted  to  the  language  and 
Tory  doctrine  held  in  print,  and  in  that  House,  by  a  most  reverend 
prelate '' :  and,  he  trusted,  he  should  yet  see  the  day  when  those 
pernicious  doctrines  would  be  deemed  libellous,  and  treated  as  such. 
They  were  the  doctrines  of  Atterbury  and  Sacheverel.  As  a  Whig, 
he  should  never  endure  them ;  and,  he  doubted  not,  the  author  or 

^  Alluding  to  expressions  in  the  King's  speech . 

■i  The  Archbishop  of  York.  By  referring  to  the  xixth  vol.  of  tlie  Parliamentary  History  of 
England  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Archbishop,  when  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Earl 
of  Shelbume,  defended  the  doctrines  which  he  had  advanced,  with  much  courage  and  ability. 
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CHAP,  authors  would  suffer  that  degree  of  censure  and  punishment  whicli 
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1777.    they  so  justly  deserved. 
^^^"^^^^^  "  After  recommending  measures  of  peace  instead  of  measures 

of  blood,  and  promising  to  co-operate  in  every  proposition  calculated 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  the  one,  and  to  promote  the  other, 
his  Lordship  moved,  '  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  most  humbly  beseeching  his  Majesty  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  order  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before  this  House  copies  of 
all  orders  and  instructions  to  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne,  relative  to 
that  part  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  America  under  his  command.'  " 

Lord  Lyttleton  "  lamented  the  fate  of  General  Burgoyne,  on 
whom,  as  an  officer  and  a  man,  he  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums. 
He  wished,  whilst  the  noble  Earl  had  been  so  profuse  in  his  com- 
mendations, that  he  had  acted  with  more  real  candor,  and  had  not 
called,  (as  by  the  effect  of  the  present  motion,  were  it  to  be  agreed 
to,  he  would  call,)   that  unfortunate  but  brave  officer's  conduct  into 
question,  and  expose  him,  during  his  absence,  to  an  enquiry  in  which 
he  would  be  unable  to  defend  himself.     He  objected  to  the  nature 
of  the  intelligence  upon  which  the  proposed  enquiry  was  founded, 
and  said  that  it  could  not  come  properly  before  the  House.      It  was 
but  rumour,  and,  as  such,  was  no  solid  foundation  for  a  parliamentary 
enquiry.     He  avowed  himself  as  genuine  a  Whig  as  the  noble  Earl. 
He  had  been  bred  in  the  principles  of  Whiggism  from  his  earliest 
days,  and  should  persevere  in  them  to  the  end.     He  loved  Whiggish 
principles  as  much  as  he  hated  those  of  republicanism  and  anarchy. 
But  if  the  bare  name  of  Whig  weis  all  that  was  meant,  he  disclaimed 
that  name.     If  an  impatience  under  every  species  of  constitutional 
government,  if  a  resistance  to  legal  restraint,  if  the  abetting  of  rebels, 
was  the  test  of  modern  Whiggism,  he  wished  to  be  excluded.     He 
would,  indeed,  much  rather  share  the  odium  which  had  been  unjustly 
cast  upon  another  set  of  men,  and,  in  preference  to  the  title  of  a 
modern  Whig,  be  accounted  a  Tory. 

"  His  Lordship  then  entered  into  a  general  consideration  of  the 
question   of  right  between  this  country  and  America.     The  noble 
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Lords,  he  said,  on  the  other  side,  had  acknowledged   the  war  to  be  CHAP, 
popular.     He  was  convinced  it  was  so,  more  than  any  other  he  ever    ^777   " 
recollected.     The  supremacy  of  this  country  was  at  stake.     Shall  we  ==^ 
then,  he  asked,  forego  all  our  just  rights  ?     Rights,  I  will  be  bold  to 
say,  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  this  country  depends  ?     Shall 
we  forego  them  for  a  single  check,  when  it  is  notorious  that  we  have 
been  victorious  in  every  other  quarter  to  which  our  arms  have  been 
carried  ?     Shall  we  crouch  to  America,  because,  allowing  the  fact  to 
be  so,  we  have  met  with  one  disaster  ?     This  was  not  the  language 
of  the  noble   Lord  heretofore.     He  once  rescued  this  country  from 
impending  ruin,  and  I  call  upon  him  to  declare  whether,  if  he  were 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  counsels,  he  would  now  despair  ?     Would 
he  advise  this  country  to  humiliate  herself,  and  sue  for  peace  to  Ame- 
rica?    Or,  if  he  is  of  that  opinion,  does  he  think  that  America  would 
cither  accede  to  terms  which  he  thinks  reasonable;  or  desist,  even 
though  we  should  declare  her  independent,  from  farther  pretensions  ? 
I  know  the  noble  Earl  too  well  to  believe  he  could  be  so  far  deceived. 
Consider  the  other  effect  of  such  a  procedure.     We  humble  ourselves 
to  our  rebellious  subjects !    What,  in  such  an  event,  would  all  Europe 
think  of  us  ?     What  would  our  ancient  enemies,  France  and  Spain, 
think  of  us  ?     Would  they  not  actually  realize  what,  it  is  now  pre- 
tended, they  have  in  contemplation  ?     They  would  despise  as  well  as 
detest  us.     They  would   immediately  conclude  that  we  were  weak, 
pusillanimous,  and  defenceless ;  that  we  had  lost  all  spirit  of  military 
glory  and  of  national  pride.     They  would  regard  us  as  a  nation  of 
merchants — as  poor,  grovelling,  and  mercenary.     Such  a  conduct 
on  our  part  would  fill  them  with  confidence ;  and  that  confidence 
would  most  certainly  terminate  in  our  utter  destruction. 

"His  Lordship  next  entered  into  the  great  question  of  parlia- 
mentary supremacy  ;  and  contended,  that  it  must  be  supported  in  its 
true  constitutional  extent,  otherwise  the  nation  would  be  undone. 
He  should  not,  he  said,  presume  to  point  out  the  precise  terms ;  but 
even  the  noble  Earl  himself  had  admitted  the  necessity  of  American 
dependency.     He,  (Lord  Lyttleton,)  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
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CHAP,  supreme  right,  even  to  tax,  although  Parhament  was  wilhng  to  relax, 
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1777.  could  not  be  abandoned — Parliament  could  not  give  up  the  rights  of 
"=  the  empire ;  they  were  inherent,  they  were  inalienable ;  and  the  great 
controlling  superintending  power  of  the  state  was  inviolable  and  indi- 
visible. We  were  contending  for  the  very  existence  of  the  empire. 
Should  America  prevail,  instead  of  submitting  to  acts  of  navigation 
from  hence,  she  would  prescribe  them  to  us.  The  right  of  binding 
America,  in  all  cases,  we  clearly  possessed,  and,  he  trusted,  should 
never  relinquish.  His  Lordship,  after  contending  that  the  measures 
pursued,  with  regard  to  America,  were  not  the  measures  of  the  minis- 
ters only,  but  of  Parliament,  of  the  whole  nation,  condemned  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposition  to  withdraw  our  troops  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  negociation.  In  answer  to  that  part  of  Lord  Chatham's 
speech,  in  which  he  denied  ever  having  oflicially  sent  out  orders  to 
employ  the  Indian  savages  against  the  French,  Lord  Lyttleton  ob- 
served, that  savages  had  been  employed  on  that  occasion,  and  in 
great  numbers  ;  and  although,  perhaps,  not  under  the  express  direc- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl,  the  measure  was,  notwithstanding,  his,  since 
the  officers,  so  far  from  being  called  to  any  account  by  him,  were 
tacitly  justified  in  their  proceeding.  He  was  much  astonished,  he 
said,  at  the  great  parade  the  noble  Earl  had  made  respecting  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife.  Was  an  Indian's  knife,  then, 
a  more  dreadful  weapon  than  the  bayonet  of  an  Englishman  ?  He 
wished,  as  heartily  as  any  noble  Lord,  for  a  happy  and  honorable 
end  to  the  contest,  and  perhaps  the  recent  misfortune  would  make  it 
proper  to  hold  out  terms  to  America.  But  he  was  most  decidedly 
against  withdrawing  our  troops,  as  such  a  fatal  measure  would  give 
America  an  advantage  which  we  should  never  be  able  to  surmount'." 
The  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Shelburne,  Lord  Cardiff,  and  the  Earl 
of  Galloway  then  spoke  successively  in  the  debate. 


'  The  length  of  Lord  Lyttleton's  very  able  and  animated  speech  has  prevented  me  from 
giving  it  entire.  The  above  extracts  express  the  principal  arguments  advanced  on  the  side  of 
administration.     See  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xix.  p.  491. 
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The  Duke  of  Manchester  drew  a  parallel  between  the  probable  CHAP. 
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fate  of  Britain,  and  that  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  relative  to    1777 

her  Sicilian  colonies.  He  said  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  Athe-  ^"^""^^ 
nians  having  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Sicilians,  the  latter,  at  first 
inclined  to  friendship  and  obedience,  petitioned  and  remonstrated,  but 
all  in  vain — they  must  be  subdued.  Armies  were  sent  from  Athens ; 
they  met  with  difficulties ;  they  were  defeated.  New  levies  were 
made ;  still  victory  declared  in  favor  of  those  who  fought  for  what 
they  deemed  their  rights.  The  Athenian  arms  were  unsuccessful. 
At  this  critical  period,  a  great  popular  speaker,  who  was  likewise  a 
soldier,  arose  '.  He  made  speeches — he  contended  for  the  justice  of 
the  war — he  obtained  the  command  of  the  army.  But  what  was  the 
issue  ?  The  army  was  cut  off;  the  General  perished ' ;  Sicily  was 
lost.  Athens  drained,  weakened,  and  exhausted,  became  a  prey  to 
her  ambitious  neighbour,  the  state  of  Sparta.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
that  once  glorious  republic.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
excited  in  a  similar  manner ;  they  had  been  deluded  by  specious  tales 
and  inflammatory  speeches.  General  Burgoyne's  blind  efforts  to 
penetrate  through  Canada  resembled  the  land  march  of  the  Athe- 
nians towards  Syracuse.  They  were  equally  brave,  but  their  plans 
being  equally  unjust  and  unwise,  their  fortitude  was  unjustifiable  and 
useless.  He  was,  he  said,  very  apprehensive  that  the  issue  would  be 
precisely  similar — their  certain  ruin  and  destruction. 

The   motion   was    negatived ",      After   which    Lord   Chatham 


» 


moved,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  most 
humbly  beseeching  his  Majesty  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  order  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before  this  House  all  orders  and 

*  Alcibiades. 

'  His  Grace's  classical  allusion  is  certainly  ingenious,  although  not  quite  correct.  Alcibiades, 
who  excited  the  war  against  Syracuse,  was  recalled  from  the  command  of  the  army,  which  was 
then  consigned  to  Nicias  who  had  always  reprobated  it  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  The  catastrophe 
of  this  General's  army  was  very  similar  to  that  of  General  Burgoyne's;  it  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render, at  discretion,  to  the  enemy.  Here,  of  course,  the  comparison  ceases,  for  Nicias  him- 
self was  infamously  murdered  by  the  Syracusans,  and  his  troops  condemned  to  hard  labor. 

"  Contents  19,  not  contents  40. 


^52  MOTION  OF  LORD  CHATHAM  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

CHAP,  treaties  relative  to  the  employment  of  Indians  in  conjunction  with  the 
1777,  '  British  troops  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America,  with  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  by  General  Burgoyne 
to  Colonel  St.  Leger." 

Lord  Gower  opposed  the  motion,  and  asserted  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  himself  employed  savages  without  remorse  in  the  operations 
of  the  last  war. 

Lord  Chatham  then  rose,  "  and  reproached  the  noble  Lord  with 
petulance  and  malignant  misrepresentation.  He  denied  that  Indians 
had  ever  been  employed  by  him  ;  they  might  have  crept  into  the 
service,  from  the  utility  which  the  officers  found  in  them  when  they 
were  engaged  in  some  particular  enterprises  in  unexplored  places  ;  but 
they  were  never  employed  by  the  late  King  (George  II.)  who,  he 
said,  had  too  much  regard  for  the  military  dignity  of  his  people,  and 
also  too  much  humanity,  to  agree  to  such  a  proposal,  had  it  ever  been 
made  to  him.     And  he  called  upon  Lord  Amherst  to  declare  the  truth." 

Lord  Amherst  reluctantly  owned,  that  Indians  had  been  em- 
ployed on  both  sides ;  the  French  employed  them  first,  he  said,  and 
we  followed  the  example  \ 

The  motion  of  Lord  Chatham  was  rejected  by  the  same  majority 
as  before. 

On  the  11th  December  a  motion  was  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  to  adjourn  to  the  20th  January,  1778.  This  long  adjourn- 
ment was  oppased  by  Lord  Chatham,  who  said  ; 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  record  instances  of  genuine  goodness  of  heart.  Governor  Pownall  pro- 
posed in  Parliament,  February  6,  1778,  that  both  Great  Britain  and  America  should  utterly 
cease  to  employ  the  Indians  as  allies  in  war. 

"  If  government,  he  said,  would  propose  to  Congress  the  terms  of  such  an  agreement,  he 
would  answer  for  it  that  the  Congress  would  embrace  them  and  execute  them  with  good  faith. 
Such  a  disposition  and  such  an  overture,  he  said,  might  produce  the  happiest  consequences — it 
might  lead  to  the  mutual  performance  of  good  offices,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  exten- 
sive treaty,  which  by  prudent  management  might  be  brought  to  terminate  in  peace.  He  oflered 
to  go  himself,  if  government  would  adopt  the  measure,  and  Parliament  ratify  it,  without  pay  or 
the  hope  of  any  reward,  and  make  the  proposal  to  Congress,  and  would  answer  with  his  life  for 
the  success  that  would  attend  it." — See  History  of  Lord  North's  Administration,  note  to  page 
293. 
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"  It  is  not  with  less  grief  than  astonishment  that  I  hear  the  cHAP- 
motion  now  made  by  the  noble  Earl,  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  j^,^  ' 
this  country  present,  on  every  side,  prospects  of  awe,  terror,  and^ 
impending  danger;  when,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  events  of  a  most 
alarming  tendency,  little  expected  or  foreseen,  will  shortly  happen ; 
when  a  cloud,  that  may  crush  this  nation,  and  bury  it  in  destruction 
for  ever,  is  ready  to  burst  and  overwhelm  us.  At  so  tremendous 
a  season,  it  does  not  become  your  Lordships,  the  great  hereditary 
council  of  the  nation,  to  neglect  your  duty  ;  to  retire  to  your  country- 
seats  for  six  weeks,  in  quest  of  joy  and  merriment,  while  the  real 
state  of  pubUc  affairs  calls  for  grief,  mourning,  and  lamentation,  at 
least,  for  the  fullest  exertions  of  your  wisdom.  It  is  your  duty,  my 
Lords,  as  the  grand  hereditary  council  of  the  nation,  to  advise  your 
Sovereign — to  be  the  protectors  of  your  country — to  feel  your  own 
weight  and  authority.  As  hereditary  counsellors,  as  members  of  this 
House,  you  stand  between  the  Crown  and  the  people ;  you  are  nearer 
the  throne  than  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  it  is  your  duty 
to  supplicate  and  counsel,  to  surround  and  protect  it :  you  hold  the 
balance,  your  duty  is  to  see  that  the  weights  are  properly  poised,  that 
the  balance  remains  even,  that  neither  may  encroach  on  the  other ; 
and  that  the  executive  power  may  be  prevented,  by  an  unconstitutional 
exertion  of  even  constitutional  authority,  from  bringing  the  nation  to 
destruction.  My  Lords,  I  fear  we  are  arrived  at  the  very  brink  of 
that  state ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  nothing  short  of  a  spirited  inter- 
position on  your  part,  in  giving  speedy  and  wholesome  advice  to  your 
Sovereign,  can  prevent  the  people  from  feeling  beyond  remedy  the 
full  effects  of  that  ruin  which  Ministers  have  brought  upon  us.  These 
are  the  calamitous  circumstances  Ministers  have  been  the  cause  of: 
and  shall  we,  in  such  a  state  of  things  when  every  moment  teems 
with  events  productive  of  the  most  fatal  narratives — shall  we  trust, 
during  an  adjournment  of  six  weeks,  to  those  men  who  have  brought 
those  calamities  upon  us,  when,  perhaps,  our  utter  overthrow  is  plot- 
ting, nay,  ripe  for  execution,  without  almost  a  possibihty  of  prevention  ? 
Ten  thousand  brave  men  have  fallen  victims  to  ignorance  and  rashness. 

VOL.  II.  z  z 
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CHAP.  The  only  army  you  have  in  America  may,  by  this  time,  be  no  more. 
1777  '  This  very  nation  remains  safe  no  longer  than  its  enemies  think  proper 
^'''^'^'''^^  to  permit.  I  do  not  augur  ill.  Events  of  a  most  critical  nature  may 
take  place  before  our  next  meeting.  Will  your  Lordships,  then,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  trust  to  the  guidance  of  men,  who,  in  every 
single  step  of  this  cruel,  this  wicked  war,  from  the  very  beginning, 
have  proved  themselves  weak,  ignorant,  and  mistaken  ?  I  will  not 
say,  my  Lords,  nor  do  I  mean  anything  personal,  or  that  they  have 
brought  premeditated  ruin  on  this  country.  I  will  not  suppose  that 
they  foresaw  what  has  since  happened ;  but  I  do  contend,  my  Lords, 
that  their  guilt,  (I  will  not  even  suppose  it  guilt  but,)  their  want  of 
wisdom,  their  incapacity,  their  temerity  in  depending  on  their  own 
judgment,  or  their  base  compliances  with  the  orders  and  dictates  of 
others,  perhaps  caused  by  the  influence  of  one  or  two  individuals,  have 
rendered  them  totally  unworthy  of  your  Lordships'  confidence,  of  the 
confidence  of  Parliament,  and  those  of  whose  rights  they  are  the  con- 
stitutional guardians, — the  people  at  large.  A  remonstrance,  my  Lords, 
should  be  carried  to  the  throne.  The  King  has  been  deluded  by  his 
Ministers.  Either  they  have  been  imposed  upon  by  false  information, 
or,  from  motives  best  known  to  themselves,  they  have  given  apparent 
credit  to  what  they  were  convinced  in  their  hearts  was  untrue.  The 
nation  has  been  betrayed  into  the  ruinous  measure  of  an  American 
war,  by  the  arts  of  imposition,  by  their  own  credulity,  through  the 
means  of  false  hopes,  false  pride,  and  promised  advantages,  of  the 
most  romantic  and  improbable  nature.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to 
call  your  attention  entirely  to  that  point.  I  would  fairly  appeal  to 
your  own  sentiments,  whether  I  can  be  justly  charged  with  arrogance 
or  presumption,  if  I  said,  great  and  able  as  Ministers  think  themselves, 
that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  petty  cabinet.  I  might,  I  think,  without  presumption,  say,  that 
your  Lordships,  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  may  be  as 
capable  of  advising  your  Sovereign,  in  the  moment  of  difilculty  and 
danger,  as  any  lesser  council,  composed  of  a  fewer  number;  and  who, 
being  already  so  fatally  trusted,  have  betrayed  a  want  of  honesty,  or 
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a  want  of  abilities.  Is  it,  my  Lords,  within  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  CHAP, 
most  sanguine  expectation,  that  the  same  men  who  have  plunged  you  into  J777 
your  present  perilous  and  calamitous  situation,  are  the  proper  persons  ~" 
to  rescue  you  from  it  ?  No,  my  Lords,  such  an  expectation  would 
be  preposterous  and  absurd.  I  say,  my  Lords,  you  are  now  specially 
called  upon  to  interpose.  It  is  your  duty  to  forego  every  call  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure;  to  give  up  your  whole  time  to  enquire  into  past 
misconduct ;  to  provide  remedies  for  the  present ;  to  pre\ent  future 
evils ;  to  rest  on  your  arms,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  watch  for 
the  public  safety  ;  to  defend  and  support  the  throne  ;  or,  if  fate  should 
so  ordain  it,  to  fall  with  becoming  fortitude  with  the  rest  of  your 
fellow-subjects  in  the  general  ruin.  I  fear  the  last  alternative  must 
be  the  event  of  this  mad,  unjust,  and  cruel  war.  It  is  your  Lord- 
ships' duty  to  do  every  thing  in  your  power  that  it  shall  not ; 
but,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  trust  your  Lordships  and  the  nation  will  fall 
gloriously.  ' 

"  My  Lords,  as  the  first  and  most  immediate  object  of  your 
enquiry,  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  consider  the  true  state  of  our 
home-defence.  We  have  heard  much  from  a  noble  Lord  in  this  House 
of  the  state  of  our  navy.  I  cannot  give  an  implicit  belief  to  what  I 
have  heard  on  that  important  subject.  I  still  retain  my  former 
opinion  relative  to  the  number  of  line  of  battle  ships ;  but  as  an 
enquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the  navy  is  destined  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  future  consideration,  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  more  about  it  till  that 
period  arrives.  I  allow,  in  argument,  that  we  have  thirty-five  ships 
of  the  line  fit  for  actual  service.  I  doubt  much  whether  such  a  force 
would  give  us  a  full  command  of  the  channel.  I  am  certain,  if  it 
did,  every  other  part  of  our  possessions  must  lie  naked  and  defenceless, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  I  fear  our  utter  destruction  is  at  hand. 
[Here,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  his  speech,  his  Lordship  broadly 
hinted  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  kos  meditating  some  important 
and  decisive  blow  near  home.^  What,  my  Lords,  is  the  state  of  our 
miUtary  defence?  I  would  not  wish  to  expose  our  present  weakness; 
but  weak  as  we  are,  if  this  war  should  be  continued,  as  the  public 
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CHAP,  declaration  of  persons  in  hich  confidence  with  their  Sovereign  would 
1777.  ■  induce  us  to  suppose,  is  this  nation  to  l>e  entirely  stripped  ?  And  if 
'  it  should,  would  every  soldier  now  in  Britain  be  sufficient  to  give  us 
an  equality  to  the  force  in  America  ?  I  will  maintain  they  would  not. 
Where,  then,  will  men  be  procured  ?  Recruits  are  not  to  be  had  in 
this  country.  Germany  will  give  no  more.  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  this  day,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  true,  that  the 
head  of  the  Germanic  body  has  remonstrated  against  it,  and  has 
taken  measures  accordingly  to  prevent  it.  Ministers  have,  I  hear, 
applied  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The  idea  is  preposterous !  The  Swiss 
never  permit  their  troops  to  go  beyond  sea.  But,  my  Lords,  if  even 
men  were  to  be  procured  in  Germany,  how  will  you  march  them  to 
the  water-side  ?  Have  not  our  Ministers  applied  for  the  port  of 
Emden,  and  has  it  not  been  refused  ?  I  say,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  procure  men  even  for  your  home-defence,  if  some  immediate  steps 
be  not  taken.  I  remember  during  the  last  war,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  levy  independent  companies:  they  were,  when  completed, 
formed  into  battalions,  and  proved  of  great  service.  I  love  the  army; 
I  know  its  use ;  but  I  must  nevertheless  own,  that  I  was  a  great  friend 
to  the  measure  of  establishing  a  national  militia.  I  remember  during 
the  last  war,  that  there  were  three  camps  formed  of  that  corps  at  once 
m  this  kingdom.  I  saw  them  myself;  one  at  Winchester;  another  in 
the  west,  at  Plymouth  ;  and  a  third,  if  I  recollect  right,  at  Chatham. 
[Here  he  was  told  that  he  was  right.]  Whether  the  militia  is  at  present 
in  such  a  state  as  to  answer  the  valuable  purposes  it  did  then,  or  is  capa- 
ble of  being  rendered  so,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
why,  in  such  a  critical  state  of  aftairs,  the  experiment  should  not  be  made ; 
and  why  it  may  not  agaim  be  placed  on  its  former  respectable  footing. 
I  remember,  all  the  circumstances  considered,  when  appearances  were 
not  nearly  so  melancholy  and  alarming  as  they  now  are,  that  there 
were  more  troops  in  the  county  of  Kent  alone,  for  the  defence  of  that 
county,  than  there  are  now  in  the  whole  island. 

"  My  Lords,  I  contend  that  we  have  not  procured,  nor  can  we  pro- 
cure, any  force  sufficient  to  subdue  America;  it  is  monstrous  to  think  of 
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it.    There  are  several  noble  Lords  present  well  acquainted  with  military  CHAP. 

.  xxvin. 

affairs  :  I  call  upon  any  one  of  -them  to  rise  and  pledge  himself,  that    {777. 

the  military  force  now  within  the  kingdom  is  adequate  to  its  defence,  ==^^ 
or  that  any  possible  force  to  be  procured  from  Germany,  Switzerland, 
or  elsewhere,  will  be  equal  to  the  contest  with  America.  I  am  too  per- 
fectly persuaded  of  their  abilities   and  integrity,  to   expect  any  such 
assurance  from  them.     Oh  !  but   if  America  is  not  to  be  conquered, 
she  is  to  be  treated  with  :  conciliation  is  at  length  thought  of;  terms 
are  to  be  offered  !    Who  are  the  persons  that  are  to  treat  on  the  part 
of  this  afflicted  and  deluded  country  ? — The  very  men  who  have  been 
the  authors  of  our  misfortunes  ;  the  very  men  who  have  endeavoured,, 
by  the  most  pernicious  policy,  the  highest  injustice  and  oppression — 
the  most  cruel  and  devastating  war,  to  enslave  those  people ;  they 
would  conciliate,  to  gain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  who 
have  survived  the  Indian  tomahawk,  and  the  German  bayonet !    Can 
your  Lordships  entertain  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success  from 
such  a  treaty,  and  such  negociators  ?     No,  my  Lords,  the  Americans 
have  virtue,  and  must  detest  the  principles  of  such  men  :  they  have 
too  much  understanding,   and  wisdom,  to  trust  to  that  cunning  and 
those  narrow  politics  from  which  such  overtures  proceed.     My  Lords, 
I  maintain  that  they  would  shun,  with  a  mixture  of  prudence  and  detes- 
tation, any  proposition  coming  from  that  quarter.  They  would  receive 
terms  from  such   men,  as  snares  to  allure  and  betray;  they  would 
dread  them  as  ropes,  meant  to  be  put  about  their  legs,  to  entangle 
and  overthrow  them. 

"  My  Lords,  supposing  that  our  domestic  danger,  if  at  all,  is 
far  distant ;  that  our  enemies  will  leave  us  at  liberty  to  prosecute  this 
war  with  the  utmost  of  our  ability :  supposing  that  your  Lordships 
should  grant  a  fleet  one  day,  an  army  another ;  all  these,  I  do  afhrm, 
will  avail  nothing,  unless  you  accompany  it  with  advice.  Ministers 
have  been  in  error  ;  experience  has  proved  it ;  and,  what  is  worse — in 
that  en'or  they  persist.  They  told  you  in  the  beginning,  that  15,000 
men  would  traverse  America,  with  scarcely  the  appearance  of  interrup- 
tion.    Two  campaigns  have  passed  since  they  gave  us  this  assurance  ; 
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CHAP,  treble  that  number  has  been  employed;  and  one  of  your  armies,  which 

XXVIII  .  ,  .  .       ' 

1777.  composed  two- thirds  of  the  force  by  which  America  was  to  be  subdued, 
'^''^^^^^^  has  been  totally  destroyed,  and  is  now  led  captive  through  those  pro- 
vinces you  call  rebelhous.  Those  men  whom  you  called  cowards,  pol- 
troons, runaways,  and  knaves,  are  become  victorious  over  your  veteran 
troops ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  victory,  and  the  flush  of  conquest,  have 
set  ministers  an  example  of  moderation  and  magnanimity. 

"  My  Lords,  no  time  should  be  lost  which  may  promise  to 
improve  this  disposition  in  America,  unless,  by  an  obstinacy  founded 
in  madness,  we  wish  to  stifle  those  embers  of  affection  which,  after 
all  our  savage  treatment,  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  be  entirely  extin- 
guished. While,  on  one  side,  we  must  lament  the  unhappy  fate 
of  that  spirited  officer,  Mr.  Burgoyne,  and  the  gallant  troops  under 
his  command,  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  wanton  temerity  and  igno- 
rance of  ministers,  we  are  as  strongly  impelled,  on  the  other,  to  admire 
and  applaud  the  generous,  magnanimous  conduct — the  noble  friend- 
ship, brotherly  affection,  and  humanity  of  the  victors,  who,  conde- 
scending to  impute  the  horrid  orders  of  massacre  and  devastation  to 
their  true  authors,  supposed  that,  as  soldiers  and  Englishmen,  those 
cruel  excesses  could  not  have  originated  with  the  general,  nor  were 
consonant  to  the  brave  and  humane  spirit  of  a  British  soldier,  if  not 
compelled  to  it  as  an  act  of  duty.  They  traced  the  first  cause  of 
those  diabolical  orders  to  their  source ;  and,  by  that  wise  and  gene- 
rous interpretation,  granted  their  professed  destroyers  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, which  they  could  be  only  entitled  to  as  the  makers  of  fair  and 
honorable  war. 

"  My  Lords,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  trouble  you,  if  the 
tremendous  state  of  this  nation  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  neces- 
sary. Such  as  1  have  this  day  described  it,  I  do  maintain  it  to  be  : 
the  same  measures  are  still  persisted  in;  and  ministers,  because  your 
Lordships  have  been  deluded,  deceived,  and  misled,  presume,  that 
whenever  the  worst  comes,  they  will  be  enabled  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  Parliament.  This,  my  Lords,  cannot  be  the  case  :  they  have 
committed  themselves  and  their  measures  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  thev 
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must  abide  the  issue.     I  tremble  for  this  country  ;  I  am  almost  led  to  CHAP. 

VWTTT 

despair,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves.     Whether  or    1777  ' 
not  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand,  when  the  vengeance  of  a  much-  - 

injured  and  afflicted  people  will  fall  heavily  on  the  authors  of  their 
ruin,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  before  the  day  to  which 
the  proposed  adjournment  shall  arrive,  the  noble  Earl  who  moved  it 
will  have  just  cause  to  repent  of  his  motion." 

The  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham  was  exerted  in  vain,  and   the 
adjournment  took  place  \ 

'  Upon  the  division  respecting  the  question  of  adjournment,  the  contents  were  47 ;  not 
contents,  17. 
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Critical  situation  of  Great  Britain — Difficulty  of  raising  troops — Ten  thousand  men  are 
levied  in  Scotland — Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Bute,  Dr.  Addington  and  Sir  James 
Wright — Lord  North's  overtures  to  conciliate  the  Americans — Treaty  between  France 
and  America — Message  from  the  Throne — Opinion  of  Lord  Chatham  respecting  Ame- 
rica considered — Sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Colonel  Barre 
— Description  of  Lord  Chatham's  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  1th  April, 
1778 — His  Speech  in  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond — Reply  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond— Lord  Chatham  is  suddenly  attacked  by  illiU!ss — Faints  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
His  death — Proceedings  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  relative  to  Lord  Chatham — 
Funeral  Procession — Monumental  Inscription  at  Burton-Pynsent. 


CHAP.  England  was  now  in  the  predicament  of  a  man  who,  whilst  engaged 
jp^^g  ■   in  a  desperate  and  unequal  conflict  with  one  antagonist,  sees  another 

==  preparing  to  assail  him.  The  ministry  were  not,  however,  yet  roused 
to  a  sense  of  the  country's  danger.  They  continued,  (if  I  may  use  a 
metaphor  of  Mr.  Burke  applied  to  another  occasion  *,)  "  idly  and 
stupidly  gazing  on  that  meteor,  Avhich  blackened  all  their  horizon, 
and  which  was  about  to  burst  over  their  heads."  A  treaty  of  com- 
merce was  now  executed  between  France  and  America ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  oflfence  which  Great  Britain  miffht  take  at  this  mea- 
sure,  the  two  countries,  at  the  same  time,  entered  into  an  eventual 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance.  The  former  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
■30th  of  January,  1778,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of  the   following 

*  See  Mr.  Buike's  celebrated  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts. 
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February.     It  appears  scarcely  credible  that  these  most  important  CHAP, 
transactions  should  have  remained  so  long  unknown  to  the  British    1778, 
ministry.     But,  whether  their  ignorance  was  real  or  assumed,  all  inti-  " 

mation  of  these  events  was  for  some  time  withheld  from  Parliament- 
As,  notwithstanding  the  calamities  already  sustained  in  America, 
administration  were  determined  to  persevere  in  their  measures  of  com- 
pulsion, the  greatest  difficulties  were  experienced  in  recruiting  our 
armies.  The  resources  in  Germany,  "  that  great  market  of  men ''," 
were  nearly  exhausted.  Troops  were  not  only  procured  with  difficulty, 
but  one  of  the  great  German  powers  actually  refused  a  passage 
through  a  portion  of  his  dominions  to  those  who  were  already  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Great  Britain.  The  facilities  of  procuring  soldiers 
were  not  greater  at  home.  The  disposition  of  the  nation  was  far  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  excited  all  classes  of  the  community  to  come 
forward  in  support  of  government  in  the  year  1759-  In  this  situation, 
the  principal  business  of  the  recess  was  to  make  new  levies  by  private 
subscription.  The  towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  in  England, 
and  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  zeal  they  evinced  in  the  cause  of  administration  ;  each, 
raising  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men.  The  idea  of  obtaining  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  troops  from  Scotland  was  suggested  by  the  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  masterly  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Highlanders  in  the  year  17-57-  The  gallantry  which  those  hardy 
mountaineers  had  evinced  in  America  induced  the  ministry  to  endea- 
vor to  obtain  their  services  upon  the  present  emergency.  The  experi- 
ment proved  successful,  and  ten  thousand  men  were  thus  obtained  in 
Scotland.  The  support  received  by  the  ministry  in  England  was  far 
less  efficacious  ;  five  thousand  troops  being  the  utmost  which  they  were 
there  enabled  to  raise.  The  first  object  of  attack  by  the  opposition 
after  the  recess  of  Parliament  was  the  manner  in  which  these  troops 
had  been  levied  during  the  adjournment.  It  was  asked  for  what  cause 
so  long   a  recess  had  been  made,  at  a  time  when  so  dangerous   a 

''  Tliis  was  a  descriptive  epithet  applied  to  Germany  by  Lord  Chatham,  (then  Mr.  Pitt,)  in  1 744. 
VOL.   II.  3  A 
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CHAP,  measure  as  that  of  raisins:  an  army  within  the  kingdom  was  in  contem- 
XXIX.  ....  . 

1778.    plation  ?     It  was  said,  that  if  the  raising  of  one  regiment  in  so  uncon- 

"'^^"^^^^  stitutional  a  manner,  was  to  be  justified,  the  same  arguments  would 
apply  to  the  most  numerous  army.  The  ministry,  on  the  other  hand, 
defended  themselves  with  ability ;  they  asserted  that  the  measure  was 
both  innocent  and  necessary  ;  that  it  was  agreeable  to  law,  to  prece- 
dent, and  the  constitution.  The  debates  upon  this  subject  were  long 
and  violent.  Lord  Chatham,  although  his  conduct  in  the  year  1759 
had  been  cited  by  the  ministry  as  a  precedent  for  their  own  mode  of 
raising  troops,  took  no  part  in  these  altercations.  His  mind  was 
intently  occupied  upon  the  great  question  of  America.  His  opinions 
upon  all  subjects  were  received  with  interest  by  the  country ;  and  the 
decided  language  which  he  had  constantly  held  respecting  the  neces- 
sary dependency  of  America  upon  Great  Britain  was  now  considered 
as  peculiarly  important.  It  became  a  question  of  great  moment,  what 
line  of  conduct  Lord  Chatham  would  recommend,  should  the  treaty 
between  France  and  America  be  actually  concluded  ?  Whilst  the 
public  attention  was  thus  excited,  the  proceedings  of  two  private  indi- 
viduals brought  Lord  Chatham,  in  some  degree,  in  contact  with  a 
nobleman,  again.st  whom,  upon  political  grounds,  he  had  .so  often 
expressed  an  aversion.  I  allude  to  the  conversation  and  correspon- 
dence which  passed  between  Dr.  Addington  and  Sir  James  Wright 
respecting  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Chatham.  My  own  impressions 
respecting  this  transaction  have  been  derived  from  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  statements  of  the  two  parties ;  these  I  shall  state,  but  I 
leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  from  the  same  documents 
which  he  will  find  in  the  appendix. 

It  appears  that  Sir  James  Wright,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Bute,  and  Dr.  Addington,  an  eminent  physician  who  attended  Lord 
Chatham,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  discus,sing  political  subjects,  and, 
in  the  course  of  their  conversations,  had  frequently  introduced  the 
names  of  their  respective  patrons.  The  adage  which  says,  "  preserve 
me  from  my  friends,  and  I  will  guard  myself  against  my  enemies," 
is  not  inapplicable   to  the  present  case.     It  appears  to  me  that  the 
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mistaken,  although  well-meaning,  zeal  of  Sir  J;  Wright,  and  Dr.  cHAP. 
Addington,  led  both  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Bute  into  an  error,  and  ^^^g  ' 
induced  each  nobleman,  without  reason,  to  believe  that  the  other  was  =^= 
desirous  of  opening  a  negociation  with  himself.  Both  gentlemen  seem 
to  have  been  eager  politicians  ;  both  entertained  the  highest  ideas  of 
the  honor  and  capacity  of  their  respective  patrons,  and  both  were 
anxiously  desirous  of  seeing  them  in  power.  From  these  causes  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  various  conversations  which  took  place  between 
them,  many  things  spoken  hypothetically  by  the  one  party  were 
received  as  authorised  facts  by  the  other.  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  theme  induced  Sir  J.  Wrioht  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  Lord 
Bute,  and  also  to  inform  him,  although  certainly  not  upon  sufficient 
grounds,  "  that  Lord  Chatham  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  Lordship's 
honor,  as  well  as  his  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  public  safety  ^" 
Gratified,  doubtless,  with  the  approbation  of  so  illustrious  a  character, 
Lord  Bute  then  said,  "  that  Lord  Chatham  was  one  of  the  very  few 
he  had  ever  acted  with  in  administration,  who  had  shewn  great 
honesty  and  generosity  of  sentiment,  with  a  sincere  conduct,  and 
intention  for  the  King's  and  the  public  welfare.  As  for  himself,  he 
had  no  connection  with  any  one  in  administration.  He  had  not  the 
most  distant  friendship  with  Lord  North  or  he  should  certainly 
advise  him  by  all  means,  to  aim  at  gaining  Lord  Chatham  over  to 
the  King's  service  and  confidence.  And  you  may  tell  your  friend. 
Dr.  Addington,  said  Lord  Bute,  to  assure  Lord  Chatham,  that  if  he 
should  think  proper  to  take  an  active  part  in  administration,  he  shall 
have  my  most  hearty  concurrence  and  sincere  good  wishes  ;  and  you 
have  my  full  leave  to  communicate  all  my  sentiments  on  this  subject 
to  your  friend.  He  continued  saying  many  very  respectful  things  of 
Lord  Chatham,  adding,  '  Had  we  not  unfortunately  disagreed  about 
the  last  peace,  I  am  sure,  he  and  I  should  have  continued  such  steady 
friends,  that  this  country  never  would  have  experienced  her  present 
severe  misfortunes.     He  also  said,  that  the  prior  part  of  Lord  Chat- 

'  See  Sir  James  Wright's  first  letter  to  Dr.  Addington  in  the  Appe.idix. 
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CHAP,  ham's  last  speech  was  manly  and  constitutional,  and  could  not  but 
^?7^'  induce  every  one,  a  well-wisher  of  his  country,  to  vi'ish  to  see  him 
again  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  King's  affairs,  which  would 
be  a  happiness  for  the  whole  empire,"  These  sentiments  of  Lord 
Bute's  were  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  J.  Wright  on  the  2d 
February,  and  addressed  to  Dr.  Addington,  who  shewed  the  letter  to 
Lord  Chatham,  on  the  day  follouiug.  However  strongly  Lord  Chat- 
ham had  condemned  the  fatal  influence  which  he  asserted  had  been 
so  long  exerted  by  Lord  Bute,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  praise  now  bestowed  upon  his  conduct,  although  it 
came  from  one  whom  he  had  so  often  censured. 

There  was  no  time,  I  believe,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  would  have 
consented  to  act  with  that  individual  in  administration,  but  it  seems 
probable  that,  "  he  would  not,  from  any  personal  objection  to  Lord 
Bute,  have  refused  to  listen  to  such  proposals,  as  might  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  honor  and  his  principles,  and  which  he  might  have 
accepted  with  the  prospect  of  being  serviceable  to  his  country,  merely 
because  they  came  through  his  Lordship  ''." 

After  reading  the  letter  with  attention.  Lord  Chatham  dictated 
the  following  note,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Addington  to  Sir  James  Wright: 
"  Lord  Chatham  heard  with  particular  satisfaction  the  favorable 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  noble  Lord,  with  whom  you  had 
talked  with  regard  to  the  impending  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  He  fears 
that  all  hope  is  precluded  ;  but  adds,  that  zeal,  duty,  and  obedience 
may  outlive  hope  ;  that  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  consummation 
of  public  ruin,  it  can  only  be  new  counsels,  and  new  counsellors,  with- 
out further  loss  of  time  ;  a  real  change  from  a  sincere  conviction  of 
past  errors,  and  not  a  mere  palliation,  which  must  prove  fruitless." 

The  expression  real  change  in  this  note  is  so  completely  in  unison 
with  the  sentiments  repeatedly  declared  by  Lord  Chatham  respecting 
the  secret  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  that  it  appears  to  aim  principally  at 

■■  This  IS  an  extract  from  an  admirable  letter  by  the  Hon.  William  Pitt,  in  answer  to  one, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  by  Lord  Mountstuart.  The  reader  will  find  both 
these  letters  in  the  Appendix. 
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that  nobleman,  although  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  him  the  least  CHAP. 

.  .  XXIX. 

possible  offence.     We  shall  find  that  this  expression  was  thus  applied    1778. 

both  by  Sir  J.  Wright  and  by  Lord  Bute.      After  the  note    was  ~ 

written,  Dr.  Addington  states  that  he  mentioned  to  Lord  Chatham 
that  Sir  J.  Wright  had  represented  Lord  Bute  as  willing  to  be  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  place  of  Lord  Weymouth,  This  appeared  strange 
to  Lord  Chatham,  who  said,  "  Indeed !  did  Sir  J.  Wright  tell  you 
so  ?"  "  He  certainly  told  me  so,"  replied  Dr.  Addington.  Before  he 
left  him.  Dr.  Addington  asked  Lord  Chatham,  whether  he  had  any 
objection  to  coming  into  administration  with  Lord  Bute  or  Lord 
North.  Lord  Chatham  upon  this  lifted  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  serve  the  King  and  country  with  either  of 
them  ;  and  if  any  one  asks  you  about  it,  I  desire  you  to  bear  witness 
that  you  heard  me  say  so." 

With  the  exception  of  the  alleged  declaration  of  Lord  Bute  which 
gave  rise  to  Lord  Chatham's  asseveration,  the  facts  which  I  have 
hitherto  stated  are,  I  think,  clearly  established.  The  succeeding 
occurrences  involve  much  contradiction.  Where  an  assertion  is  made 
by  any  gentleman,  it  is  most  painful  to  doubt  its  truth.  But,  where 
the  statement  of  one  gentleman  is  contradicted  by  that  of  another, 
both  being  held  in  equal  estimation,  the  public  can  only  hope  to  col- 
lect the  truth,  by  weighing  the  probability  or  improbability  of  their 
respective  assertions.  The  facts  contained  in  Dr.  Addington's  first 
letter  certainly  tend  to  prove  that  Lord  Bute,  notwithstanding  the 
interpretation  which  he  put  upon  Lord  Chatham's  expression  real 
change,  did  suggest  the  outlines  of  an  administration  in  which  the 
latter  nobleman  was  to  take  a  conspicuous  part.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  J.  Wright  peremptorily  denies  that  he  ever  made  any  such  propo- 
sition as  coming  from  Lord  Bute. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Dr.  Addington  sent  the  letter  to  Hayes,  to 
which  I  have  above  alluded,  the  principal  part  of  which  I  here  insert : 

"  Sir  James  Wright  took  a  correct  copy  of  the  valuable  writing 
entrusted  to  my  care,  between  twelve  and  one  yesterday.     At  one 
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CHAP,  he  waited  on  his  friend,  and  I  was  to  call  in  Brook-street  for  his 
1778.'  answer  at  half-past  two.  I  was  punctual  to  the  time  ;  Sir  James  had 
been  at  home,  but  a  few  minutes  before  my  arrival  had  been  called 
back  again  to  his  friend.  I  waited  half  an  hour,  and  then  left  the 
letter,  requesting  the  favor  of  a  line  from  Sir  James  before  he  went 
out  of  town.  At  five  I  received  a  short  note,  saying,  that  his  stay  in 
town  could  be  of  no  service,  and  that  he  would  give  me  an  account 

by  the  post  this  day  of  his  conversation  with .     Perhaps  more 

persons  than  one  were  to  be  consulted,  before  an  account  could  be 
given.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  all  parties  would  be  pleased  with 
your  Lordship  and  Lord  Camden,  and  that  no  objection  was  likely 
to  be  made  to  more  than  one  of  your  Lordship's  friends.  Sir  James 
Wright  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  words,  '  real  change.'  I 
thought  they  wanted  no  explanation  ;  he  thought  they  included  his 
friend,  as  well  as  the  ministry,  and  wished  that  your  Lordshij)  and 
his  friend  could  have  an  interview,  but  gave  me  no  commission  to 
mention  his  wishes.  He  only  added,  that  he  really  believed  it  was 
m  the  power  of  your  Lordship  and  his  friend  to  save  the  nation.  I 
only  added,  that  I  believed  the  King  and  your  Lordship  could  save 
the  nation,  and  that  his  friend  might  be  instrumental  to  its  salvation, 
by  turning  the  royal  mind  from  past  errors." 

Upon  receiving  the  above  note.  Lord  Chatham  conceived  that 
much  dissinmlation  had  been  practised  towards  himself  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Bute,  and  his  indignant  feelings  induced  him,  on  the 
instant,  to  write  thus  to  Dr.  Adding-ton  : 

*'  Hayes,  February  7. 
"  The  conversations  which  a  certain  wntleman  has  found  means 

o 

to  have  with  you,  are,  on  his  part,  of  a  nature  too  insidious,  and 
to  my  feeling  too  offensive,  to  be  continued  or  iinrejected.  What 
can  this  officious  emissary  mean  by  all  the  nonsense  he  has  at 
times  thrown  out  to  you  ?  The  next  attempt  he  makes  to  surprize 
friendly  integrity  by  courtly  insinuations,  let  him  know  that  his  great 
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patron  and  your  village  friend  differ  in  this  :  one   has  brought  the  CHAP. 
King  a 
save  it. 


XXTX 

King  and  kingdom  to  ruin;    the  other  would  sincerely  endeavor  to   'j77g  ' 


On  the  18th  of  February,  Dr.  Addington  transmitted  to  Hayes 
a  long  letter '  from  Sir  James  Wright,  addressed  to  himself,  which, 
although  it  did  not  explain  to  Lord  Chatham's  satisfaction  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Bute,  bore  such  strong  testimony  to  his  own  high  cha- 
racter, that  it  appears  to  have  disarmed  him  of  anger.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  requested  the  Countess  of  Chatham '  to  write  thus  to  Dr. 
Addington  : 

"  I  write,  my  dear  Sir,  from  my  Lord's  bed-side,  who  has  had 
much  pain  all  last  night  from  the  gout  in  his  left  hand  and  wrist :  the 
pulse  indicates  more  pain  to  come.  He  desires  me  to  express  for  him 
the  true  sense  he  has  of  all  your  friendly  attention  in  this  very  deli- 
cate and  critical  situation.  The  gentleman's  letter,  which  you  trans- 
rait,  is  handsomely  written,  and  sufficiently  explicit.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  how  widely  it  differs  from  the 
tenor  of  some  of  the  intimations  conveyed  in  former  strange  conversa- 
tions to  you.  The  letter  now  before  him  is  written  also  with  much 
sense  and  candor,  as  coming  from  a  heart  touched  with  the  extreme 
danger  impending  over  the  King  and  kingdom.  These  dangers  are 
indeed  extreme,  and  seem  to  preclude  all  hope." 

"  Hayes,  quarter  before  One, 
Feb.  9,  1778. 

Notwithstanding  his  own  assertions,  the  adversaries  of  Lord 
Bute  have  not  been  convinced  that  he  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  an 

'  See  Appendix. 

'  I  have  already  said  that  Lady  Chatham  possessed  a  very  powerful  understanding,  combined 
with  great  feminine  delicacy.  The  ease  and  spirit,  with  which  her  Ladyship  wrote,  rendered 
her  letters  very  delightful  to  her  friends,  and  enabled  her  to  assist  Lord  Chatham,  (during  his 
attendance  in  Parliament,  or  his  attacks  of  the  gout,)  in  answering  many  of  his  correspondents. 
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CHAP,  influence  in  tlie  cabinet ;  and  that  Sir  James  Wright  was  not  the 
'^^'■^"  agent  of  an  agent.  Some  of  these  adversaries  have  supposed  that 
^==  Lord  Chatham's  very  high  language  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  relative  to  the  dependency  of  America,  was  very  acceptable 
in  the  closet,  and  that  his  services  in  the  government  would  not  have 
been  unwelcome.  If  the  evidence  already  adduced  be  insufficient  to 
pro\"e  this  position,  it  is,  they  say,  strongly  supported  by  concurrent 
circumstances.  Another  friend  of  Lord  Bute's,  although  he  disclaimed 
giving  his  information  the  form  of  a  message,  mentioned  to  a  near 
relative  of  Lord  Chatham's,  that  he  had  heard  his  patron  speak 
respectfully  of  that  nobleman,  and  give  his  opinion  that  his  lordship's 
services  must,  of  course,  be  called  for  in  the  present  crisis.  About  the 
same  time  Lord  JVIountstuart,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  threw 
out,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  hint  of  a  similar  nature.  But  against 
these  surmises  we  have  the  solemn  declaration  of  a  nobleman,  who, 
whatever  be  the  public  misfortunes  which  his  system  of  adminis- 
tration may  have  occasioned,  was,  I  think,  a  man  of  veracity.  Lord 
Bute,  on  the  23d  October,  1778,  expressly  declared  through  his  son, 
that  "  he  had  not  had  the  honor  of  waiting  on  his  Majesty  but  at  his 
levee  or  drawing-room  :  that  he  had  not  presumed  to  offer  an  advice 
or  opinion  concerning  the  disposition  of  offices,  or  the  conduct  of 
measures,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  any  other,  from 
the  time  when  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  consulted  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  ministry  in  1765  to  the  present  time*." 

It  has  been  my  object  throughout  this  history,  to  reason  as  little 
as  possible  from  inferences,  but  to  present  the  reader  with  the  facts 
themselves.  In  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  transactions 
between  Dr.  Addington  and  Sir  James  Wright,  this  rule  has  been 
closely  adhered  to.  I  have  not  allowed  conjecture  to  weigh  against 
testimonies,  excepting  where  the  latter  were  at  variance.  For  the 
part  taken  by  Lord  Chatham  upon  the  above  occasion  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  offer  the  least  apology.     Nothing  can   be  more  clear, 

8  See  Lord  Mountstuart's  letter  m  the  Appendix. 
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than  that  he  did  not  court  a  negociation.     So  far  was  he  from  en-  CHAP, 
couraging  the  advances  of  the  other  party  that  we  find  him  expressing,    ^^^g  ' 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  dishke  to  such  a  mode  of  apphcation.    The  "^"""^^ 
testimony  borne  to  the  great  abiUties  and  integrity  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, by  one  whose  conduct  he  had  so  unscrupulously  condemned,  is 
as  extraordinary  as  it  is  valuable  ;  and  the  declaration  of  Lord  Bute, 
that  "  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  he  had  ever  acted  with  in  adminis- 
tration,  who  had  shewn  great  honesty  and  generosity  of  sentiment, 
with   a  sincere   conduct,"  of  itself  refutes  his  conjecture  that  Lord 
Chatham  had  ever  been  lookmg  out  for  a  clandestine  negociation  with 
himself. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  North,  upon  several  occasions,  gave  rise  to 
an  opinion,  that  he  was  by  no  means  so  determined  an  advocate  of 
compulsory  measures  with  regard  to  America  as  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues.  He  had  more  than  once  made  overtures  of  conciliation. 
But  his  proposals  were  so  tardy  and  inopportune,  that  no  one  well 
acquainted  with  human  nature  in  general,  or  with  the  character 
which  our  dispute  with  America  had  now  assumed  in  particular,  could 
augur  any  favorable  result  from  their  adoption.  On  the  17th  February, 
Lord  North  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in — 
*'  1st,  A  Bill  for  removing  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  concerning 
Taxation  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  any  of  the  Colonies 
and  Plantations  in  North  America;  and,  2dly,  A  Bill  to  enable  his 
Majesty  to  appoint  Commissioners,  with  sufficient  powers  to  treat» 
consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  sub- 
sisting in  certain  of  the  Colonies  in  America."  By  these  bills,  every 
thing  short  of  independence  was  conceded  to  America,  even  to  the 
payment  of  her  pubhc  debts.  But  the  point  withheld  was  now  para- 
mount to  every  consideration,  and  rendered  the  other  concessions 
abortive.  In  the  hearing  of  the  whole  world  America  had  declared 
her  independence  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would 
revoke  her  declaration. 

Upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  stated, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,   that  he  had  received  authentic  intelligence 
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•^'0  TREATY  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  AMERICA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  THRONE. 

CHAP,  that  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  France  and  America.  His 
1778  Grace  called  upon  the  ministers  either  to  acknowledge  or  contradict 
"^^^"^"^  the  truth  of  a  fact  so  alarmingly  important.  Lord  Weymouth,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  department,  then  asserted  that  he 
had  received  no  account  that  any  such  alliance  had  been  concluded  or 
projected.  But  a  week  had  not  elapsed  before  the  King  of  France 
himself  admitted  and  announced  the  treaty. 

On  the  17th  March,  the  following  message  from  the  Crown  was 
delivered  to  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament : 

"  His  Majesty  having  been  informed,  by  order  of  the  French 
King,  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  has  been  signed  between 
the  Court  of  France  and  certain  persons  employed  by  his  Majesty's 
revolted  subjects  in  North  America,  has  judged  it  necessary  to  direct, 
that  a  copy  of  the  declaration  delivered  by  the  French  Ambassador  to 
Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  acquaint  them,  that  his  Majesty  has  thought 
proper,  in  consequence  of  this  offensive  conmiunication  on  the  part  of 
the  court  of  France,  to  send  orders  to  his  Ambassador  to  withdraw 
from  that  court.  His  Majesty  is  persuaded,  that  the  justice  and  good 
faith  of  his  conduct  towards  foreign  powers,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
wishes  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
all  the  world,  and  his  Majesty  trusts,  that  he  shall  not  stand  respon- 
sible for  the  disturbance  of  that  tranquillity,  if  he  should  find  himself 
called  upon  to  resent  so  unprovoked  and  so  unjust  an  aggre.ssion  on 
the  honor  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  interests  of  his  kingdoms,  con- 
trary to  the  most  solemn  assurances,  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations, 
•and  injinious  to  the  rights  of  every  sovereign  power  in  Europe.  His 
Majesty,  relying  with  the  firmest  confidence  on  the  zealous  and  affec- 
tionate support  of  his  faithful  people,  is  determined  to  be  prepared  to 
exert,  if  it  shall  become  necessary,  all  the  force  and  resources  of  these 
kingdoms,  which  he  trusts  will  be  found  adequate  to  repel  every  hisult 
and  attack,  and  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  power  and  reputation  of 
this  country." 
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It  must  appear  astonishing  that  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  so  CHAP, 
frequently  and  so  strenuously  maintained  the  impossibility  of  our  1778.' 
conquering  America  even  when  she  was  singly  opposed  to  our  forces,  """"""^^ 
should  have  altered  his  councils  and  recommended  war  when  the 
weight  of  France  was  added  to  a  scale  before  so  preponderatino- 
against  us.  But  his  unexampled  high  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  honor 
tremhlingly  alive,  induced  him  to  suppose  that  the  concessions  to 
America,  before  dictated  by  equity,  would,  after  her  alliance  with 
France,  be  ascribed  to  fear.  At  the  time  when  he  was  the  warmest 
advocate  for  America,  he  had  ever  protested  against  her  independence. 
He  now  thought  that  England,  by  acknowledging  that  independence, 
would  lose  more  by  losing  the  respect  of  Europe,  than  even  she  w  ould 
hazard  by  a  continued  and  accumulated  war.  The  day  of  distress 
ought  not.  Lord  Chatham  thought,  to  be  the  day  of  submission. 
Perhaps  his  hostility  to  France,  in  some  degree,  biassed  his  judgment, 
and  led  him  to  spurn  the  idea  of  bending  to  a  power  whom  his  own 
councils  had  once  laid  prostrate  at  our  feet.  Stung  as  he  was  by 
the  indignity  offered  to  his  country,  he  could  not  pause  to  balance, 
with  accuracy,  our  resources  against  our  provocations.  The  same 
spiiit  which  stimulates  a  private  individual  to  resent  an  insult,  under 
whatever  disadvantages,  now  rendered  him  anxious  that  England 
should,  at  all  events,  vindicate  her  honor.  Shakspeare  represents 
Lear,  just  after  he  had  pronounced  that  tremendous  anathema  against 
his  daughters,  as  imagining  himself  for  the  moment  still  possessed  of 
the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  and  exclaiming  : 

"  Fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger. — 

0  let  not  women's  weapons,  water  drops. 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.     No, 

1  will  have  such  revenges — 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  thimrs. 
What  they  are  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth." 

3  B  2 
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CHAP.  Lord  Chatham,  whether  invested  with  the  power  almost  of  a  dic- 

^?i^'  tator,  and  sending  forth  Wolfe,  Amherst,  Hawke,  and  Boscawen  to 
==  victory  ;  or  leaning  upon  a  crutch,  a  private  individual  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  still  like  Lear,  in  point  of  dignity  and  resolution,  "  a 
King,  yea  every  inch  a  King,"  and  would  not  consent  to  any  abate- 
ment of  his  country's  honor.  The  heathen  poet  thus  describes  the 
firmness  and  magnanimity  of  the  Roman  senator : 

"  Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni." 

When  divested  of  all  impious  allusion  to  the  deity,  the  passage  is 
not  inapplicable  to  the  illustrious  Briton,  and  may  thus  be  rendered  : 
"  when  the  prevailing  cause  of  America  was  adopted  by  Europe,  the 
cause  of  England  was  maintained  by  Chatham/'  The  most  eminent 
senators  who  supported  this  extraordinary  and  undaunted  man  in 
asserting  the  necessity  of  the  dependence  of  America  upon  Great 
Britain  were,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Lords  Shelburne,  Temple, 
and  Camden  ;  and  Mr.  Dunning  and  Colonel  Barre  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

William  Petty,  Earl  of  Shelburne,  was  born  in  the  year  1737. 
Having  received  a  military  education,  he  served  with  reputation  in 
the  army,  to  the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war,  and  afterwards  rose,  by 
regular  gradations,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Chipping- Wycombe,  in  the 
year  1760,  but  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
being  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1761.  On  the  20th  of  April,  17G3,  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the 
Privy-Council ;  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  was  declared  First 
Lord  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  This  Board  was  not, 
at  that  period,  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
as  it  subsequently  became.  Its  first  commissioner  was  then  an  effi- 
cient member  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  department  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  under  Government.  Lord  Shelburne  appears 
to  have  inherited  from  his  ancestor.  Sir  William  Petty,  a  turn  of  mind 
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well  adapted  to  commercial  investigation.  He  spoke  with  precision  chap. 
and  intelligence  upon  subjects  connected  with  trade ;  and  the  afFa-  1778.' 
bility  of  his  manners,  and  his  close  attention  to  business,  rendered  him  ~ 

extremely  popular  with  the  mercantile  classes,  during  the  short  time 
that  he  held  the  appointment. 

Upon  the  change  of  ministry  in  the  year  I766,  his  Lordship,  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Southern  Department.  In  this  situation  he  acted  with 
ability  and  firmness  ;  and  his  endeavors  to  procure  the  interposition  of 
his  own  Court  in  the  behalf  of  tlie  oppressed  Corsicans  entitle  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  advocate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. 
His  Lordship  continued  in  this  appointment  until  another  change  took 
place  in  1768,  when,  disgusted  with  the  system  then  pursued,  he  re- 
nounced all  connexion  with  Government,  and  stood  forth  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  political 
conduct  of  Lord  Shelburne  has  been  represented  as  Jesuitical,  and 
Malagrida  ^,  a  name  not  well-adapted  for  the  purpose,  was  the  appel- 
lation by  which  he  was  designated  by  his  opponents.  But  although 
many  of  the  opinions  subsequently  entertained  by  Lord  Shelburne, 
may  be  considered  inconsistent  with  the  true  interests  of  his  country, 
there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  01 
the  purity  of  his  intentions''. 

Isaac  Barre  was  the  son  of  a  linen-manufacturer  in  Dublin.    His 
grandfather  was  one  of  those  French  Protestants  who  fled  their  country 


s  The  reader  will  probably  recollect  the  blundering  observation  made  by  Goldsmith  to  Lord 
Shelburne  himself,  upon  this  cognomen.  It  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Charlemont:  "  Goldsmith  the  other  day  put  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  in 
praise  of  Lord  Mayor  Townsend.  The  same  night  we  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
at  Drury-lane;  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  paragraph  to  him  :  he  said  to  Goldsmith, 
that  he  hoped  he  had  mentioned  nothing  about  Malagrida  in  it.  '  Do  you  know,'  answered 
Goldsmith,  '  that  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why  they  call  you  Malagrida,  for  Malagrida 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  man.'  " 

''  In  July,  1782,  Lord  Shelburne  was,  upon  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
appointed  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  ;  and,  on  the  30th  November,  1784,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  dignities  of  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  &c.     His  Lordship  died  May  7tli,  1805. 


STi  SKETCH  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  COLONEL  BARR6. 

CHAP,  upon  the  cruel  and  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  ofNantz.     Of  the 
^^^^    early  part  of  Colonel  Barr6's  life,  few  particulars  are  known.     It  is 

1778.  J    r  ■        1       iM         1       1  •  11 

===  certain,  however,  that  he  received  a  liberal  education,  and  that,  enter- 
ing the  military  profession  at  an  early  period,  he  distinguished  himself 
upon  several  important  occasions.  He  was  Adjutcint-General  in  the 
army  commanded  by  the  immortal  Wolfe,  and  stood  near  the  hero 
on  the  memorable  day  when  victory  was  purchased  too  dearly  by  his 
fall '. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  peace  in  17C"3,  Colonel  Barre's  character 
developed  itself  in  a  new  and  conspicuous  light.  A  soldier's  life  had 
been  with  him  no  bar  to  intellectual  improvement.  He  appears  to 
have  studied  with  much  diligence  the  art  of  government,  and  the 
characters,  connexions,  and  motives  of  the  principal  persons  in  Great 
Britain.  Colonel  Barre  considered  the  political  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
respecting  the  question  of  the  peace,  inconsistent  with  the  true  inte- 
rests of  his  country.  This  opinion,  which  he  openly  and  forcibly 
avowed,  introduced  him  to  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  who  was  then  united  with  Mr.  Grenville  in  administration. 
Colonel  Barre  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  powerful  speech  against  the  conduct  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  the 
close  of  his  administration.  The  great  ex-minister  was  not  present 
when  this  speech  was  delivered ;  but,  from  the  representations  of  it 
which  were  made  to  him,  he  entertained  a  high  sense  of  the  talents 
of  the  speaker ;  he  therefore  sought  and  acquired  his  friendship, 
which  remained  unbroken,  until  his  Lordship's  death. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Grenville,  although  Colonel  Barre 
was  governor  of  Stirling — a  post  of  military  honor  and  emolument — 
he  held  no  civil  employment  under  Government. 

In  August  1766,  he  formed  one  of  Lord  Chatham's  administra- 
tion, was  sworn  in  one  of  the  Pri\y-Council,  and  soon  after  was  made 
Joint  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland.    The  Earls  of  Shelburne  and  Chatham 


'  In  West's  celebrated  picture  of  the  death  of  Wolfe,  Colonel  Barre  is  represented  as  one  of 
a  group  of  officers  collected  round  the  expiring  General. 
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resigning  their  appointments  in  the  summer  of  1768,  their  example  CHAP, 
was  followed  by  Colonel  Barr6,  who  continued  for  many  years  an    1773. 

active  member  of  the  Opposition,     The  style    of   Colonel   Barrels 

spealting  was  characterized  by  strength  rather  than  by  elegance.  His 
voice  and  features  were  harsh,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper 
often  carried  him,  in  attacking  a  minister,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
temperance  and  propriety  ^ 

Although  the  sentiments  of  the  two  great  parties  in  opposition 
with  regard  to  America  were  known  to  be  dissimilar,  no  regular  sepa- 
ration had  hitherto  ensued  between  them.  That  event  was  produced 
by  the  present  crisis.  The  Rockingham  party  considered  an  imme- 
diate acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  America,  not  only  as 
the  wisest,  but  as  the  only  measure  to  extricate  the  country  from  her 
present  difficulties  and  danger.  They  maintained  that  if  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  were  immediately  recognized  by  Great  Britain, 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Versailles  would  furnish  no  grounds 
for  a  war.  That  independence,  they  asserted,  was  not  only  esta- 
blished, but  so  strengthened  by  time  and  circumstances  that  it  was 
not  to  be  shaken  by  our  utmost  efforts.  Even  before  the  cause  of 
America  had  been  supported  by  the  House  of  Bourbon  it  had  pre- 
vailed against  us,  and  the  attempt  to  subvert  it  in  the  present  hour 
would,  they  declared,  be  the  last  act  of  political  frenzy  or  despair. 
Arguing  under  such  impressions,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  strongly 
deprecated  the  language  in  which  the  message  from  the  Crown  was 
expressed.  He  pointed  out  the  utter  inabihty  of  the  country  to  main- 
tain so  unequal  a  contest,  and  earnestly  dissuaded  Parliament  against 
committing  the  country  by  any  declarations  in  favor  of  a  war.  But 
such  serrtiments  were  not  more  inimical  to  the  ministry  than  they  were 
to  him  who  had  once  been  the  mighty  advocate  of  conciliation.     The 

'  Colonel  Barre  was  included  in  the  disputes  which  took  place  amongst  the  Rockingham 
party,  upon  the  death  of  their  leader  in  1782.  As  he  had  so  loudly  condemned  the  profusion 
of  former  ministers,  and  deprecated  the  burthens  which  they  had  entailed  upon  the  country, 
the  large  pension,  which  he  himself  then  received,  naturally  became  the  subject  of  severe  animad- 
version.    Colonel  Barre  died  in  1802,  having  been  for  several  years  afflicted  with  blindness. 


:17(>  DESCRIPTION  OF  LORD  CHATHAM'S 

CHAP.  Earl  of  Chatham  regarded  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
1778.  of  America  as  the  prelude  to  the  total  degradation  and  ruin  of  his 
'"=■■'■=  country.  These  opinions  were  also  those  of  his  friend  Lord  Shelburne. 
That  nobleman  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  war  with  France  was 
now  ine\  itable ;  he  insisted  upon  the  necessary  dependence  of  Ame- 
rica, and  asserted  that  when  the  contrary  proposition  should  be  esta- 
blished the  sun  of  Britain  would  be  set  for  ever. 

The  memorable  day  was  now  approaching  when  the  voice  of  that 
orator,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  had  excited  the  admiration  of 
Parliament,  was,  for  the  last  time,  to  be  raised  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.  On  the  7th  April,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  the  close  of 
the  grand  committee  of  enquiry,  in  which  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
had  been  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  moved  an 
address  to  the  throne,  recapitulating  the  expences,  misconduct,  and 
losses  of  the  war ;  intreating  the  Sovereign  to  dismiss  his  ministers  ; 
advising  him  to  withdraw  all  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  from  the 
revolted  provinces,  and  to  adopt  amicable  means  only  to  recover  their 
friendship,  at  least,  if  not  their  allegiance. 

We  have  seen  the  anxiety  of  Lord  Chatham  upon  former  occa- 
sions of  great  national  importance  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament.  We  have  seen  him  delivering  his  sentiments  upon  vari- 
ous occasions  although  suffering  most  acutely  from  bodily  pain.  The 
present  was  an  occasion  to  kindle  all  his  enthusiasm.  Informed  of 
the  question  which  was  to  be  agitated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
aware  of  the  doctrines  which  would  be  ad\anced  in  favor  of  American 
independence,  he  determined  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  to  come  forward 
and  protest  against  them.  The  mind  dwells  witia  interest  upon  every 
particular  relating  to  the  last  day  of  so  illustrious  a  character.  The 
Earl  of  Chatham  having  arrived  at  Westminster,  refreshed  himself 
awhile  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  room  until  he  learned  that  Parlia- 
mentary business  was  about  to  begin.  He  then  was  led  into  the  House 
of  Peers  by  his  son,  the  Hon.  William  Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law,  Lord 
Mahon.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rich  suit  of  black  velvet,  and  covered 
up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.     Within  his  large  wig  little  more  of  his 
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countenance  was  seen  than  his  aquiline  nose  and  his  penetrating  eye  CHAP, 
which  retained  all  its  native  fire.     He  looked  like  a  dying  man,  yet    1778. 
never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity  :  he  appeared  like  a  being  of' 
a  superior  species.     The  Lords  stood  up,  and  made  a  lane  for  him  to 
pass  to  his  seat,  whilst,  with  a  gracefulness  of  deportment  for  which 
he  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  he  bovved  to  them  as  he  proceeded. 
Having  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Earls  he  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  with  the  most  profound  attention. 

After  Lord  Weymouth  had  spoken  against  the  address.  Lord 
Chatham  rose  with  slowness  and  difficulty  from  his  seat,  leaning  on 
his  crutches,  and  supported  by  his  two  relations.  He  took  one  hand 
from  his  crutch  and  raised  it,  casting  his  eyes  towards  Heaven  and 
said,  "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this  day — 
to  perform  my  duty  and  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  is  so  deeply 
impressed  on  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm — have  one  foot,  more 
than  one  foot  in  the  grave — I  have  risen  from  my  bed,  to  stand  up  in 
the  cause  of  my  country — perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this  House  !" 

The  reverence,  the  attention,  the  stillness  of  the  House  were  here 
most  affecting  ;  had  any  one  dropped  a  handkerchief  the  noise  would 
have  been  heard. 

At  first  Lord  Chatham  spoke  in  that  low  and  feeble  tone  which 
is  characteristic  of  severe  indisposition;  but  as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice 
rose,  and  became  as  harmonious  as  ever ;  oratorical  and  affecting, 
perhaps  more  so  than  at  any  former  period.  He  recounted  the  whole 
history  of  the  American  war;  the  measures  to  which  he  had  objected  ; 
and  all  the  evil  consequences  which  he  had  foretold  ;  adding  at  the 
end  of  each  period,  "  And  so  it  proved '." 

In  one  part  of  his  speech  he  ridiculed  the  apprehension  of  an 
invasion,  and  then  recalled  the  remembrance  of  former  invasions — 
"  A  Spanish  invasion,  a  French  invasion,  a  Dutch  invasion,  many 
noble  Lords  must  have  read  of  in  history  ;  and  some  Lords,  (looking 
keenly  at  one  who  sat  near  him,)  may  remember  a  Scotch  invasion." 

'  Seward's  Anecdotes — Lord  Chatham. 
VOL.  II.  3  c 
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CHAP.  "  My    Lords,"   continued   he,  "  I  rejoice  that    the  grave    has 

^^  not  closed  upon  me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against 
■■  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy ! 
Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to 
assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture  ;  but,  my  Lords, 
while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the 
royal  offspring  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  Princess 
Sophia,  of  their  fairest  inheritance.  I  will  first  see  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  the  other  rising  hopes  of  the 
royal  family  brought  down  to  the  committee,  and  assent  to  such  an 
alienation.  Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise  it?  My  Lords, 
his  Majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation 
was  unsullied.  Shall  we  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  igno- 
minious surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions  ?  Shall  this  great 
kingdom,  that  has  survived,  whole  and  entire,  the  Danish  depredations, 
the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquest ;  that  has  stood  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  now  fall  prostrate  before 
the  House  of  Bourbon  ?  Surely,  my  Lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer 
■what  it  was  !  Shall  a  people,  that  seventeen  years  ago  was  the  terror 
of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient  inveterate  enemy, 
take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  ?     It  is  impossible  ! 

"  I  wage  war  with  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  I  wish  for  none  of 
their  employments  ;  nor  would  I  co-operate  with  men  who  still  per- 
sist in  unretracted  error  ;  or  who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  firm  decisive 
line  of  conduct,  halt  between  two  opinions,  where  there  is  no  middle 
path.  In  God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either 
for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former  cannot  be  preserved  with  honor, 
why  is  not  the  latter  commenced  without  hesitation  ?  I  am  not,  I 
confess,  well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it 
has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I  know  them 
not. — But,  my  Lords,  any  state  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at 
least  make  one  effort ;  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men  "' !" 

When  his  Lordship  sat  down,  Lord  Temple  said  to  him,  "  You 

"  See  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  Vol.  xix.  p.  1023. 
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have  foreot  to  mention  what  we  have  been   talkinp-  about — Shall  I  CHAP. 
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get  up  ?"    Lord  Chatham  replied,  "  No,  no ;  I  will  do  it  by  and  by  °/'    1778.' 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  in  reply  to  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  ===^ 
of  Richmond  said,  that  "  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  name  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  (he  begged  to  apologize  for  mentioning  his  Lordship  by 
name,)  would  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation.     But  that  name,  great 
and  mighty  as  it  was,  could  not  gain  victories  without  an  army,  with- 
out a  navy,  and  without  money.     If  a  large  fleet  of  French  ships  met 
a  few  of  ours,  did  the  noble  Earl  think  that  merely  telling  them  that 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  had  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  would  pre\  ent 
us  from  being  beaten  ?     If  the  fleet  passed  our  ships,  and  the  French 
effected  an  invasion,  did  the  noble  Earl  imagine  that  merely  telling 
the  invaders  that  Lord  Chatham  was  the  minister,  and  that  he  had 
roused  the  spirit  of  thp.  nation,  would  induce  them  to  re-embark,  and 
abandon  their  purpose  ?     He  desired  the  noble  Eaxl  to  recollect,  that 
when  he  was  formerly  called  to  the  head  of  the  administration,  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  excellent  order,  having  been  put  into 
the  best  possible  state  by  that  great  man  and   able  minister,  Mr. 
Pelham;  our  fleet  was  then  in  a  most  respectable  condition,  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  most  able  officer.  Lord  Anson,     The  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  had  not  then  reached  its  present  alarming  and 
dangerous  height.     During  the  greater  part  of  the  war  we  had  only 
to  contend   with   France  ;    and   when  Spain   commenced   hostilities, 

"  Lord  Chatham's  ideas  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  were,  as  he  confessed,  very  | ' 
far  from  being  mature.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  he  been  in  power,  some  sudden 
and  vigorous  effort  would  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume,  on  the  8th  April,  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  part  a  declaration  of  those  sentiments  which  Lord  Chatham  intended  to  state  j, 
at  the  time  he  was  interrupted  by  his  fatal  illness.  The  first  part  of  the  plan  was  to  recom- 
mend his  Majesty  to  take  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  immediately  into  his  service.  Lord 
Chatham's  design  was  to  make  an  impression  upon  France  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
thus  deter  her  from  assisting  the  Americans,  Another  part  of  the  plan  was  to  recommend  a 
treaty  of  union  with  America — that  the  latter  should  make  peace  and  war  in  concert  with 
Great  Britain ;  that  she  should  hoist  the  British  flag,  and  use  the  King's  name  in  her  courts 
of  justice.  He  thought  it  probable  that  when  America  saw  that  she  could  not  derive  any 
assistance  from  France,  the  Congress  would  accede  to  these  terms. 

3  c  2 
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CHAP.  France  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  ;  her  navy  was  almost  anni- 
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1778."  hilated ;  and  her  principal  colonies  in  the  new  world  wrested  from 
'  her,  and  in  our  own  possession.     We  had  then  America  for  us ;  we 

have  now  America  against  us.  Instead  of  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica against  France  and  Spain,  it  will  now  be  France,  Spain,  and 
America  against  Great  Britain.  If  the  noble  Earl  had  pointed  out 
in  what  manner  we  were  to  support  ourselves  in  a  contest  so  unequal, 
I  should  readily,"  continued  his  Grace,  "  acquiesce  in  his  sentiments, 
but  as  he  has  not  only  omitted  to  point  out  the  means,  but  has 
acknowledged  that  he  knows  them  not,  I  must  be  allowed  to  adhere 
to  my  former  opinion.  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  acknowledge 
and  repeat  that  the  noble  Earl  carried  the  glory  of  this  nation  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  has  been  known  at  any  former  period ;  but  if  his 
Lordship  were  now  to  come  into  power,  he  would  find  himself  placed 
in  very  different  r.irciimstanres  °. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  high  encomiums  upon  Lord 
Chatham,  it  is  probable  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  manner  in 
delivering  this  speech  was  not  devoid  of  asperity  towards  that  noble- 
man. It  is  said  that  Lord  Chatham,  who  heard  the  greater  part  of 
the  speech  with  composure,  occasionally  indicated,  both  in  his  counte- 
nance and  gesture,  symptoms  of  emotion  and  displeasure. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  concluded.  Lord  Chatham 
made  an  eager  effort  to  rise,  as  if  laboring  with  some  great  idea,  and 
impatient  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  But  the  body  now  proved 
itself  unequal  to  sustain  the  energies  of  the  mind.  After  repeated 
attempts  to  retain  his  erect  position.  Lord  Chatham  suddenly  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  heart  and  fell  down  in  convulsions.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Stamford,  and  other  peers,  caught 
him  in  their  arms  ^ 

The  general  alarm  and  agitation  which  prevailed  may  be  easily 

°  The  above  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  are  given  from  the  London 
Magazine,  and  from  the  Parliamentary  History  of  England. 

*■  Tliere  is  a  very  interesting  and  authentic  account  of  Lord  Chatham's  illness  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  Seward's  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Persons,  (article,  Lord  Chatham,)  from  which  I 
have  taken  several  particulars. 
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imagined.  The  House  was  immediately  cleared,  the  debate  adjourned,  CHAP, 
and  every  consideration  absorbed  in  anxiety  for  the  life  of  Lord  1778.' 
Chatham.  But  affliction  for  his  situation  did  not  deprive  his  friends  "^"^"^ 
of  their  presence  of  mind.  The  Hon.  James  Pitt,  his  youngest  son, 
although  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  particularly  active 
and  useful  in  rendering  assistance  to  his  venerable  father.  His  Lord- 
ship was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Serjeant^s  house  in  Downing-street,  and  the 
medical  assistance  of  Dr.  Brockelsby,  who  was  fortunately  in  the  House 
at  the  time  of  his  seizure,  was  immediately  procured .  Recovering  in  some 
degree  from  the  attack,  he  was  removed  to  Hayes,  where  he  received 
from  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  all  connexions,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren, those  attentions  which  are  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  others  to 
bestow.  His  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Addington,  was  also  unremitting 
in  his  attentions.  But,  however  much  they  might  alleviate  his  suffer- 
ings, no  human  powers  could  restore  Lord  Chatham.  He  lingered 
till  the  11th  May,  when  he  breathed  his  last  with  that  fortitude  which 
had  ever  distinguished  him  as  a  man,  and  with  that  resignation  which 
is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  Christian. 

The  evenins:  was  advanced  before  the  mournful  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  Colonel  Barre,  who  then  repaired  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  announced  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham.  Although 
the  event  had  for  several  days  been  expected,  its  actual  occurrence  pro- 
duced the  deepest  sensation  throughout  the  House.  All  party-feelings 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  regret,  and  in  admiration  of  the  great  orator 
and  statesman,  whose  presence  had  for  so  many  years  adorned  that 
assembly.  After  a  solemn  pause,  Colonel  Barre  moved  an  Address  to 
the  Throne,  requesting  his  Majesty  to  give  directions  that  the  remains 
of  this  great  statesman  might  be  interred  at  the  public  expense. 

Mr.  Rigby,  after  expressing  the  highest  respect  for  the  unrivalled 
abilities  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  lamenting  that  the  country  should  be 
deprived  of  them  at  a  time  when  they  were  so  much  required,  de- 
clared that  no  man  revered  that  statesman,  when  alive,  more  than 
himself,  although  he  had  sometimes  differed  from  him  in  political 
opinion.  The  virtues  of  the  noble  Earl  had  made  an  indelible  impresr- 
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CHAP,  sion  on  his  mind,  and  the  very  last  words  he  ever  uttered  in  ParUa- 
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1778."  ment,  in  particular,  commanded  his  gratitude  and  admiration.     He 

"  should,  therefore,  certainly  vote  for  the  motion,  if  the    honorable 

member  thought  proper  to  persist  in  it.    He,  however,  begged  leave  to 

say,  that  he  thought  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham 

would  be  a  more  eligible,  as  well  as  a  more  lasting  testimony  of  the 

public  gratitude,  than  the  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Mr.  T.  Townshend  rose  to  answer  Mr.  Rigby,  but  sorrow  for 
some  time  choked  his  utterance,  and  constrained  him  to  be  silent. 
Recovering  himself,  however,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  pronounced  a  short 
but  most  feeling  eulogium  upon  the  merits  of  the  departed  nobleman. 

Mr.  Dunning  said,  that  although  there  might  be  some  difference 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  members  wished  to  evince  their  senti- 
ments, he  was  convinced  there  were  not  two  opinions  respecting  the 
principle  of  the  motion  before  them.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
the  two  propositions  in  no  degree  opposed  to  each  other.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose  that  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  original 
motion  :  "  And  that  a  monimient  be  erected  in  tlie  collejjiate  church 
of  St.  Peter's  Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  statesman, 
with  an  inscription  expressive  of  the  public  sense  of  so  great  and 
irreparable  a  loss  ;  and  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  this  House  will 
make  good  the  expenses  attending  the  same." 

Lord  North,  at  this  time,  entered  the  House  in  haste,  and,  with  a 
candor  and  manliness  which  reflect  high  honor  upon  his  character, 
declared  his  happiness  in  arriving  in  time  to  vote  for  the  motion,  which, 
he  said,  he  hoped  would  be  unanimously  carried.  He  lamented  that 
he  wanted  breath,  from  the  hurry  in  which  he  came,  to  express  himself 
with  the  degree  of  respect  which  became  so  great  an  occasion. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Lord  North  informed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  his  Majesty  had  acceded  to  the  request  contained  in  the 
address. 

Lord  John  Cavendish  then  called  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  a  subject  upon  which,  he  said,  he  hoped  to  find  their  gratitude 
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evince  itself  in  a  generous  manner.  The  great  statesman,  whose  loss  chap. 
this  country  would  long  have  reason  to  deplore,  the  immortal  Chat-  ^^^^' 
ham,  had  not  signalized  himself  less  by  his  disinterestedness,   than  ~ 

by  his  zeal  for  his  country's  service.  To  this  last  object  every  other 
consideration  was  sacrificed.  Whilst  Lord  Chatham  could  effect  any 
service  for  the  state,  he  was  insensible  to  every  desire  of  personal 
aggrandizement.  Public  and  personal  interests  were  ideas  which  he 
had  never  connected.  The  latter  were  always  absorbed  in  the  former. 
The  effects  of  this  generous  spirit  now  lay  heavy  on  his  familv.  He 
flattered  himself  that  the  House  would  take  their  case  into  considera- 
tion, and  not  sufifer  the  descendants  of  that  great  man,  to  whom  this 
country  owed  its  highest  glory,  to  be  exposed  to  want. 

Lord  North  said,  that  he  heartily  coincided  with  the  noble  Lord. 
He  was  conscious  that  the  late  Lord  Chatham  had  performed  such 
services,  that  his  descendants  had  a  just  and  undoubted  claim  to  the 
generosity  of  the  House,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  He  assured 
Lord  John  Cavendish  that  he  should,  with  pleasure,  support  any 
motion  which  might  be  made  in  fa\or  of  the  late  Earl's  family. 

Mr.  T.  Townshend  then  moved  an  address,  beseeching  his 
Majesty  to  bestow  some  signal  and  lasting  mark  of  his  royal  favor  on 
the  family  of  the  late  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  assuring  his 
Majesty,  that  whatever  he  should  think  proper  to  grant,  the  House 
animated  by  the  gratitude  which  they,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  felt  towards  the  memory  of  that  upright  and  disin- 
terested minister,  and  ambitious  of  giving  a  testimony  of  their  appro- 
bation to  that  public  virtue  and  spirited  conduct  which  directed  the 
councils  of  this  country  in  the  last  glorious  and  successful  war,  would, 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  make  good. 

Lord  Nugent  warmly  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  that  the 
dying  wish  of  Lord  Chatham  was  for  his  country's  good.  He  instanced 
his  last  words  to  his  son,  Lord  Pitt,  when  that  young  nobleman,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  Gibraltar,  took  leave  of  his  father  then  upon 
his  death-bed.  "  Go  my  son,"  said  the  venerable  patriot,  "  go  where 
your  country  calls  you ;  let  her  engross  all  your  attention ;  spare  not 
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CHAP,  a  moment  which  is  due  to  her  service,  in  weeping  over  an  old  man  who 
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1778_    soon  will  be  no  more. 
'  Colonel  Barre,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  upon  this  occasion,  said, 

"  tliat  Lord  Chatham  possessed  the  happy  talent  of  transfusing  his 
own  zeal  into  the  souls  of  all  those  who  were  to  have  a  share  in  carry- 
ing his  projects  into  execution.  It  was  well  known  to  many  ofllcers 
then  in  the  House,  that  no  man  ever  went  into  the  Earl's  closet,  who 
did  not  feel  himself,  if  possible,  braver  at  his  return  than  when  he 
went  in." 

Mr.  T.  Townshend's  motion  was  unanimously  carried,  and,  his 
Majesty  having  granted  the  request  contained  in  the  address,  an 
annuity  of  4,000/.  was  settled  upon  the  heirs  of  Lord  Chatham  to 
whom  the  title  should  descend. 

A  petition  from  the  City  of  London,  being  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  requesting  that  the  remains  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
might  be  deposited  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's,  a  debate 
arose  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Rigby,  who  opposed  this  petition,  said, 
"  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining  the  least  disrespect  for  the  memory 
of  Lord  Chatham  :  he  would,  with  every  gentleman,  allow  that  he  had 
the  cleanest  of  hands,  the  clearest  of  heads,  the  most  upright  of  inten- 
tions, and  the  most  honest  of  hearts."  The  petition  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table.  A  similar  petition,  on  the  same  subject,  was  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  but,  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the 
interment  of  Lord  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  request  of  the 
City  could  not  be  complied  with. 

These  splendid  instances  of  national  gratitude  were  followed  by  a 
grant  of  20,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  debts  incurred  by 
Lord  Chatham.  The  liberality  and  light  feeling  with  which  the 
House  of  Commons  carried  all  these  measures  into  effect,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  applauded.  Every  member  seemed  desirous  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  deceased  nobleman,  to  com- 
memorate his  services,  and  to  reward  his  family. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  Chatham  Annuity  Bill  was  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Lords.     It  is  painful  to   reflect,  that  any  opposition 
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should  have  arisen  to  a  measure  of  so  much  wisdom  and  justice.     The  CHAP. 
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bill  was  opposed  by  the  Dukes  of  Chandos  and  Richmond,  the  Lord  1778. 
Chancellor,  and  Lord  Ravensworth  ;  it  was  defended  bv  Lord  Camden 
and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne — two  noblemen  who  now,  after  his  death, 
declared  what  they  had  always  professed  during  his  life — the  highest 
admiration  of  Lord  Chatham's  virtues.  Lord  Lyttleton  was  also 
extremely  animated  in  defence  of  the  bill.  The  following  extracts 
from  Lord  Camden's  speech  upon  the  occasion  are  interesting,  both 
from  the  facts  which  they  assert,  and  the  warmth  of  feeling  by  which 
they  are  characterized  : 

"  When  I  had  the  honor,"  said  Lord  Camden,  "  of  occupying  a 
very  high  post  in  the  same  administration  with  the  deceased  Earl,  his 
state  of  health  was  indifferent,  and  his  life  supposed  to  be  in  danger. 
Soon  after  his  recovery,  I  had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with  his 
Majesty  :  the  conversation  turning  on  the  illness  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham ;  I  shall  never  forget  either  the  words  or  the  gracious  manner  in 
which  they  were  delivered  :  '  If  he  had  died,'  said  his  Majesty,  '  I 
should  have  felt  myself  bound  to  make  a  provision  for  his  family !' 

"  Admiral  Hawke  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  have  been 
alluded  to  by  the  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  as  having  essentially 
served  this  country  :  most  certainly  they  had  served  it,  and  their 
merit  as  professional  men  was  unquestionably  great ;  but  to  whom 
ought  that  merit  to  be  ultimately  ascribed  ? — To  the  Earl  of  Chatham : 
the  one  was  his  admiral,  the  other  his  general.  The  battles  they 
fought  were  of  his  planning ;  and  so  far  were  their  merits  from  lessen- 
ing those  of  the  deceased  Earl,  or  diminishing  the  value  of  his 
services,  that  they  went  directly  to  enhance  both." 

In  the  course  of  a  very  fine  speech,  in  defence  of  the  bill.  Lord 
Lyttleton  obser\  ed  :  "  That  the  noble  Earl,  whose  memory  the  nation 
was  unanimous  in  honoring,  to  an  extraordinary  vigor  of  mind,  added 
a  most  so\ereign  contempt  of  money.  He  had  gone  through  offices, 
M'hich  generally  served  to  enrich  his  predecessors,  without  deriving  the 
advantage  of  a  shilling  from  his  situation.  When  Paymaster-general, 
a  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  passed  through   his  hands.     The 
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CHAP,  usual  perquisite  amounted  to  more  than  20,000/.  The  noble  Earl 
1778.  refused  to  touch  it.  The  whole  sum  was  found  in  the  bank  many 
^==  years  afterwards  :  it  was  then  offered  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  as  his 
right ;  he  nobly  declined  it,  and  the  money  was  applied  to  the  public 
service.  This  act  alone,  was  sufficient  to  mark  the  noble-mindedness 
of  the  Earl's  character,  and  to  recommend  him  to  the  favor  of  all 
capable  of  admiring  what  was  great  and  superior  in  the  conduct  of 
men.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  respecting  precedent,  and  the  bad 
example  which  would  be  set  by  passing  the  bill.  Good  God  !  was 
this  country  so  desperately  reduced,  so  totally  lost  to  its  ancient 
spirit,  that  it  was  no  longer  able  to  leward  the  services  of  its  best 
subjects  ?  Were  the  minds  of  noble  Lords  so  depraved,  that  they 
were  ready  to  confess  that  they  trembled  at  granting  an  annuity  of 
4,000/.  to  a  family,  the  father  of  which  had  restored  the  empire  from 
the  most  abject  and  wretched  condition,  to  a  state  of  eminence — 
to  a  state  of  the  most  exalted  glory  ?  Let  noble  Lords  turn  to  the 
history  of  Greece  ;  let  them  recollect  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians 
respecting  Aristides.  Several  years  after  that  patriot  was  no  more, 
it  was  discovered  that  his  widow  and  his  family  were  in  distress. 
The  State  assembled,  and,  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Aristides, 
who  had  essentially  served  his  country,  made  a  noble  provision  for 
bis  family.  Would  the  British  empire  prove  itself  less  grateful  than 
Athens  ?  or  was  she  less  capable  of  requiting  merit,  or  of  doing  justice, 
than  a  petty  state  of  Greece  ?" 

Upon  the  question  being  put,  the  general  sense  which  the  House 
entertained  of  the  great  public  services  of  Lord  Chatham  was  mani- 
fested upon  the  division;  the  bill  being  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  four  to  one  ". 

In  consequence  of  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
11th  of  May,  the  remains  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  were  brought  from 
Hayes,  and  lay  in  state  in  the  painted  chamber  at  Westminster  on 
the  7th  and  the  8th  of  June. 

■•  Contents,  42  ;  non-contents,  1 1 . 
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It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  pomp  of  funeral  processions   CHAP. 

XXIX. 

1778. 


is  in  general  intended  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Uving,  rather  than   ^^'^' 


to  express  veneration  for  the  dead ;  but  all  must  admit  that  it  was ' 
otherwise  in  the  present  instance.  It  was  evidently  fitting  that  the 
remains  of  him  who  had  passed  his  life  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
of  mankind — of  him  who  had  effected  so  much  for  the  nation,  should 
be  accompanied  to  the  tomb  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his  survivors, 
and  by  every  public  testimony  of  sorrow  and  respect. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  feelings  of  party  should  at  all 
have  prevailed  upon  the  occasion,  and  that  a  few  members  of  opposi- 
tion should  have  been  the  only  ostensible  mourners  of  a  loss  which 
was  generally  felt  by  the  nation. 

On  Tuesday,  the  9th  June,  at  two  o'clock,  the  funeral  procession 
began  from  the  Painted  Chamber,  through  Westminster-hall,  New 
Palace-yard,  part  of  Parliament-street,  Bridge-street,  King-street,  the 
Broad  Sanctuary  to  the  west  door  of  Westminster  Abbey, 

Order  of  the  Procession, 

High  Constable  of  Westminster. 

Messenger  to  the  College  of  Arms,  in  a  mourning  cloak,  with  a  badge 

of  the  College  on  his  shoulder,  his  staflf'  tipped  with  silver, 

and  furled  with  sarsenet. 

Six  men  conductors,  in  cloaks,  with  black  staves  headed  with  Earls' 

Coronets. 

Seventy  poor  men,  in  cloaks,  with  the  badges  of  the  Crest  of  Pitt  on 

their  shoulders,  and  black  staves  in  their  hands. 

The  Standard. 

Twelve  servants  to  the  deceased,  in  close  mourning. 

Officers  of  the  Wardrobe. 

Physicians,  and  Divines,  in  close  mourning. 

Three  Chaplains  to  the  deceased. 

Officers  who  attended  the  body  while  it  lay  in  state,  in  close  mourning. 

Gentlemen  and  Esquires  in  close  mourning. 
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Blue  Mantle  Pursuivant  of  Arms. 

A  banner  of  the  Barony  of  Chatham,  borne  by  Colonel  Barre,  attended 

by  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  Manchester,  and  Richmond, 

and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  close  mourning. 

The  Great  Banner. 

The  Helmet  and  Crest  borne  by  Somerset  Herald. 

The  Sword  and  Targe  by  Windsor  Herald. 

The  Surcoat  by  Richmond  Herald. 

The  Coronet  on  a  black  Velvet  Cushion  by  Norroy  King  of  Arms, 

between  two  Gentlemen  Ushers,  with  half  staves. 
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Supporters  of  the 
Pall. 


Edmund  Burke, 
Esq. 

Sir  Geo.  Savile, 
Bart. 


€\)t  Boftji. 

covered  with  a  black 

velvet  pall 

adorned  with  eight 

Escatcbeons 

of 

[  the  Earl's  Arms,  j 

under  a  canopy 

of 

black  velvet, 

supported 

by  eight 

1  gentlemen. 


Supporters  of  the 
Pall. 


John  Dunning, 
Elsq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 
Townshend. 
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The  picture  of  Britannia  weeping  over  the  Arms  of  Chatham,  painted 

on  sarsenet. 
Clarenceux  King  of  Arms, 
Deputy  to 
Garter  King  of  Arms. 

Chief 
Mourner, 
William  Nedham,  Esq.       Hon.  William  Pitt. 

Eight  Assistant  Alourners. 
Earl  of  Cholmondeley.  Earl  of  Abington. 

Earl  Harcourt.  Earl  of  Effingham 


A  Gentleman  Usher, 
with  a  half  staff. 

Supporter  to  the 
Chief  Mourner, 


A  Gentleman  Usher, 
with  a  half  staff. 

Supporter  to  the 

Chief  Mourner, 

Thomas  Pitt,  Esq. 
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Lord  Fortescue.  Lord  Viscount  Townshend.       CHAP. 

Lord  Camden.  Lord  Wycomb.  1778.' 


Banner  of  the  Crest  of  Pitt. 
Relations  of  the  deceased. 
Charles  Viscount  Mahon,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Earl  Stanhope,  and 
son-in-law  to  the  deceased. 
Thomas  Grenville,  Esq.  George  Grenville,  Esq. 

Colonel  Richard  Grenville.  James  Grenville,  Esq. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Bt.     Philip  Earl  Stanhope. 
William  Henry,  Lord  Westcote.       George  Lord  de  Ferrars. 
Richard  Berenger,  Esq.  Sir  James  Cockburne,  Bt. 

Banner  of  the  Arms  of  Pitt. 
The  procession  closed  by  servants  of  the  family,  in  close  mourning. 

The  funeral  service  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  the  remains  of  Lord  Chatham  were  consigned  to  the  grave  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  north  entrance  to  the  Abbey. 

The  taste,  as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  has  been  evinced 
in  the  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Chatham  .  The 
art  of  the  painter  has  also  been  called  into  requisition ;  and,  whilst 
the  chisel  of  Bacon  has  exquisitely  represented  the  illustrious  statesman 
in  marble,  the  pencil  of  Copley,  in  his  picture  of  Lord  Chatham 
fainting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  pourtrayed  on  canvass  one  of  the 
most  affecting  and  interesting  scenes  which  the  history  of  England 
affords.  But  the  most  tender  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Chatham 
was  naturally  that  dictated  by  private  affection.  His  Countess  erected 
a  beautiful  marble  urn  ■"  at  Burton  Pynsent,  upon  the  pedestal  of  which 
is  the  following  inscription  : 


"  I  allude  to  the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  Guildhall. 
''  This  was  also  executed  by  Mr.  Bacon. 
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CHAP.  SACRED  TO  PURE  AFFECTION, 

jC;ig  •  THIS  SIMPLE  URN 


STANDS  A  WITNESS  OF  UNCEASING  GRIEF  FOR  HIM, 

WHO, 

EXCELLING  IN  WHATEVER  IS  MOST  ADMIRABLE, 

AND  ADDING  TO    THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  SUBLIMEST  VIRTUES, 

THE  SWEET  CHARM  OF  REFINED  SENTIMENT, 

AND  POLISHED  WIT  : 

BY  GAY  SOCIAL  CONVERSE, 

RENDER'd,  beyond  COMPARISON,  HAPPY 

THE  COURSE  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE  ; 

AND  BESTOWED  A  FELICITY  INEXPRESSIBLE 

ON   HER, 

WHOSE  FAITHFUL  LOVE  WAS  BLESSED  IN  A  PURE  RETURN, 

THAT  RAISED  HER  ABOVE  EVERY  OTHER  JOY 

BUT  THE  PARENTAL  ONE 

AND  THAT  STILL  SHARED  WITH   HIM. 

HIS  GENEROUS  COUNTRY,  WITH  PUBLIC  MONUMENTS, 

HAS  ETERNIZED  HIS  FAME  ; 

THIS  HUMBLE  TRIBUTE, 

IS  BUT  TO  SOOTHE  THE  SORROWING  BREAST 

OF  PRIVATE  WOE. 

On  the  front  of  the  urn  is  a  medalUon  with  the  head  of  Lord 
Chatham  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  urn  is  another  medalhon, 
upon  which  the  following  Mords  are  inscribed  : 

TO 

THE  DEAR  MEMORY 

OP 

WILLIAM  PITT, 

EARL    OF    CHATHAM, 

THIS  MARBLE 

IS  INSCRIBED, 

BY  HESTER, 

HIS    BELOVED   WIFE. 
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Recapitulation  of  Lord  Chatham's  character  as  a  statesman,  an  orator,  aiid  a  man — Quo- 
tation from  the  Abbe  Rai/nall — Some  considerations  respecting  Lord  Chatham's  qualifi- 
cations to  excel  in  the  civil  departments  of  administration — The  nature  of  his  eloquence — 
Extract  from  Mr.  Boyd,  and  from  Lord  Littleton's  letters — Ambition  of  Lord  Chatham 
— Intrepidity — Anecdote — Verses  of  Churchill  upon  his  resignation  in  1761 — Private 
character — Person — Dress — Verses  addressed  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Chatham. 

Having  now  brought  the  history  of  Lord  Chatham  to  a  close,  and  CHAP, 
having  given  a  general  and  particular  account  of  his  character  and  ' 

conduct,  little  remains  by  way  of  recapitulation.  In  the  separate 
qualities  of  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  man,  we  shall  find  Lord 
Chatham  surpassed  by  few  individuals  of  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  in 
the  union  of  these  qualities  he  was,  I  think,  almost  without  parallel. 
How  abject  as  men,  do  the  great  Grecian  and  Roman  orators  appear 
when  compared  with  the  Briton  !  To  whatever  efforts  of  patriotism 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  occasionally  excited,  they  were  both 
deficient  in  steady  courage  and  resolution^.  The  one,  was  meanly 
subservient  to  power ;  the  other  was  open  to  the  most  shameful  cor- 
ruption. Undoubted  as  is  their  right  to  the  admiration  of  the  world 
as  orators,  they  were  both  in  many  respects  contemptible  as  men. 
How  grand  the  death  of  the  British  senator  !  how  humiliating  that  of 
the  Athenian  !  how  poor  and  dastardly  that  of  the  Roman  ! 

Inferior  as  they  were  as  men,  the  claims  of  Cicero  and  Demos- 

•'  It  is  well  known  that  Demosthenes  fled  ingloriously  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  Cicero 
betrayed  evident  symptoms  of  bodily  fear  in  his  defence  of  Milo. 
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CHAP,  thenes  as  orators,  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  I  think,  superior  to  those 

XXX 

nf  Lord  Chatham.  Promptitude  is,  perhaps,  as  essential  to  eloquence 
as  to  wit.  In  this  respect  the  Briton  has  a  right  to  precedence.  The 
labor  bestowed  by  Demosthenes  upon  his  orations  is  become  prover- 
bial, and  the  exquisite  polish  of  Cicero's  speeches  are  proofs  of  the 
time  devoted  to  their  composition.  But  Lord  Chatham  was  ever 
ready  for  debate,  and  some  of  the  grandest  eftbrts  of  his  eloquence 
were  called  forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Nor  were  the 
occasions  which  offered  themselves  to  Lord  Chatham  so  favorable  to 
the  display  of  eloquence  as  those  in  which  the  most  splendid  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  originated.  No  opportunity  during  the 
life  of  Lord  Chatham,  was  so  much  calculated  to  excite  the  powers  of 
an  orator  as  that  which  Philip  and  Cataline  respectively  afforded  to 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 

But  quitting  the  consideration  of  antiquity,  and  coming  to 
modern  times.  Lord  Chatham  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  by  far 
the  most  illustrious  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Nor  can 
it  be  said,  that  his  greatness  depended  only  upon  comparison,  and  was 
owing  to  the  general  insignificance  of  his  contemporaries.  The  names 
of  Granville,  Hardwicke,  and  Mansfield  would  adorn  the  records  of 
any  aera  or  country ;  whilst  the  talents  of  Townshend  and  Sackville 
must  ever  be  remembered  with  admiration.  Considered  as  a  states- 
man, an  orator,  and  a  man.  Lord  Chatham's  character  was  distinct 
and  peculiar.  As  a  statesman,  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  was  more  universal  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  minis- 
ter whom  the  world  has  seen.  He  spread  an  enthusiasm  amongst  the 
people  which  never  before  was  equalled.  He  persuaded  the  nation 
that  it  was  invincible  and  irresistible,  and  he  lived  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  assertions.  The  unanimity  which  he  established,  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  is  the  highest  testimony  to  his  talent  and  his  virtue. 
All  parties  then  united  for  the  common  good,  because  all  parties  placed 
the  utmost  reliance  upon  the  zeal,  integrity,  and  abilities  of  the  minis- 
ter. No  narrow  system  of  vicious  poHtics,  no  struggle  for  little  distinc- 
tions, sunk  him  to  the  level  of  ordinary  statesmen,  but  elevated  by  his 
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commanding  genius  and  his  daring  spirit,  he  stood,  as  it  were,  by  the  CHAP, 
common  consent  of  his  colleagues,  the  autocrat  of  the  cabinet.     As  a  ' 

war  minister,  he  was  clearly  unrivalled.     The  intelligence  which  he 
obtained  respecting  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  was  only  equalled  by 
the  secrecy  with  which  he  concealed  our  own  ;  the  promptitude  with 
which   his    measures  were  undertaken  was   only  equalled   by  their 
efficiency  to  the  end  proposed.     The  character  of  Lord  Chatham,  in 
this  point  of  view,  is  well  drawn  by  an  ingenious  foreigner.     "  Until 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,"  says  the  Abbe  Ray  nail,  "  all  the 
enterprises   of  his  nation  in  distant  countries  were  unfortunate,  and 
they  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  they  were  ill-concerted.     But 
his  projects  were  formed  with  such  wisdom  and  utility ;  his  prepara- 
tions were  made  with  such  forecast  and   expedition ;  he  so  justly 
proportioned  the  means  to  the  end;  he  made  so  wise  a  choice  of  those 
in  whom  he  was  to  repose  a  confidence  ;  he  established  such  harmony 
between  the  land  and  sea  service ;  in  short,  he  raised  the  heart  of 
England  so  high,  that  his  administration  was  nothing  but  a  chain  of 
conquests.     His  soul,  still  greater,  looked  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  idle  clamors  of  those  timid  spirits,  who  charged  him  with  squan- 
dering the  public  money.     He  answered  in  the  words  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander,   '  Victory  must  be  purchased  with  money,    not 
money  saved  at  the  expense  of  victory.'  " 

As  Lord  Chatham  never  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
abilities  as  a  minister  during  peace,  we  cannot  say  to  what  degree  he 
was  qualified  to  excel  in  the  civil  departments  of  administration.  He 
had  not  participated  in  the  councils  of  government  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Pelham  or  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  When 
he  was  himself  Secretary  of  State,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  centered  in  him,  of  course  precluded  him  from  bestowing  any 
minute  attention  upon  the  domestic  regulations  of  the  country.  The 
time  during  which  he  afterwards  held  the  Privy-seal  was  spent  by  him 
almost  entirely  upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  We  have,  therefore,  I  repeat, 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  pronounce  upon  Lord  Chatham's  qualifica- 
tions to  direct  the  administration  of  a  country  during  peace.    It,  how- 
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CHAP,  ever,  appears  certain  that  neither  his  disposition  nor  his  abiUties  quaU- 
'  fied  him  so  well  for  financial  arrangements.  Upon  one  occasion,  he 
declared  himself  "  a  lover  of  honorable  war,"  and  in  so  doing,  he 
probably  informed  us  as  to  one  feature  of  his  character.  Upon 
another  occasion  he  said,  "  whilst  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  his  Majesty, 
I  never  ventured  to  look  at  the  Treasury  but  at  a  distance ;  it  is  a 
business  I  am  unfit  for,  and  to  which  I  never  could  have  submitted." 
But  e\en  these  concessions  must  be  made  with  caution.  The  plans 
which  Lord  Chatham,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  proposed  for  the  regulation  of 
the  militia  evince  great  perspicuity  and  minuteness  of  calculation ; 
and  the  honorable  economy  he  practised  in  his  office  of  Paymaster 
prove  that  he  would  ha\  e  been  a  frugal  steward  for  the  public,  where- 
ever  frugahty  was  practicable.  It  is  known  that  his  friend  and  political 
associate,  Mr.  Legge,  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
abilities  in  those  very  departments  in  which  he  was  himself  so  distin- 
guished. "  Eminently,"  said  Mr.  Legge  to  a  confidential  friend,  "  as 
Mr.  Pitt  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  JFar  Minister,  if  he  is  per- 
mitted to  make  the  peace,  and  to  continue  in  power,  the  world  will 
see  him  shine  still  more  upon  a  peace  establishment  than  he  did  during 
the  war." 

It  has  been  objected  to  Lord  Chatham  that  professing  himself 
the  ardent  advocate  of  liberty,  he  was  not,  when  in  administration, 
proportionately  zealous  in  that  most  important  cause.  But  the  charge 
is  founded  neither  in  truth  nor  in  reason.  Whoever  considers  the 
nature  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  Secretary  of  State,  will  only 
wonder  that  he  found  time  to  discharge,  or  strength  to  sustain  his 
necessary  duties,  without  undertaking  any  additional  load.  The  mul- 
tiplied and  momentous  cares  of  his  office,  and  his  well-known  zeal  for 
the  Sovereign,  never  led  him,  however,  to  neglect  any  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  true  interests  of  his  fellow-subjects.  As  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  he  studied  to  promote  the  comforts  of  the 
veteran  soldier  :  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  endeavoured  to  extend  the 
advantages  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  ;  and  he  advised  his  royal  master 
to  adopt  that  salutary  method  of  securing  the  blessings  of  impartial 
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justice  by  continuing  the  judges   in   their   appointments  upon  the  CHAP, 
demise  of  the  crown.     These  and  other  benefits  of  a  domestic  nature  ' 

were  conferred  upon  the  country  by  one  whose  province  was  to  super- 
intend Its  foreign  concerns.  If  they  were  not  acknowledged  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  give  Lord  Chatham  an  additional  claim 
to  rank  with  those  illustrious  characters  whose  fate  is  so  beautifully 
described  by  the  poet : 

"  Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  Fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name. 
After  a  life  of  gen'rous  toil  endur'd, 
The  Gaul  subdued,  or  property  secur'd, 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd. 
Or  Laws  establish'd,  and  the  world  reform'd  : 
Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh,  to  find 
Th'  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind." 

Having  said  thus  much  of  Lord  Chatham's  character  as  a  states- 
man, I  come  now  to  consider  him  as  an  orator.  And  here  the  same 
description  applies.  His  eloquence  was  peculiar,  distinct,  and  un- 
rivalled. Occasionally  wild  and  extravagant,  it  was  at  all  times  bold, 
nervous,  and  impassioned.  Many  speakers  have  surpassed  him  in 
smoothness  of  expression,  correctness  of  language,  and  subtlety  of 
argument,  but  none,  perhaps,  ever  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over 
his  hearers.  He  possessed  a  species  of  oratory  by  which  he  was  wont 
to  strike  his  adversaries  dumb,  and  against  which  no  arguments  could 
avail.  Upon  many  eminent  occasions  his  sentences  were  delivered 
with  the  most  remarkable  emphasis,  and  are  said  to  have  produced  a 
thrill  of  astonishment  throughout  the  House,  accompanied  by  the  stillest 
silence.  Lord  Chatham  was  one  of  the  many  speakers  who  indulged 
in  political  prophecy — he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  realized  his  pre- 
dictions. But,  great  and  peculiar  as  were  his  excellencies  as  an  orator, 
the  very  nature  of  his  eloquence  sometimes  hurried  him  into  culpable 
excesses.  There  is  a  violence  of  expression  in  some  of  his  speeches 
incompatible  with  that  respect  which  he  himself  was  in  general  fore- 
most to  acknowledge  should  be  observed  towards  the  crown. 

3   E  2 
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CHAP.  A  writer,  not  remarkable  for  the  loyalty  of  his  principles,  has 

said,  "  whoever,  or  whatever  is  sovereign,  demands  the  respect  and 
support  of  the  people  *■,"  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  furious 
demagogue  should  ever  be  able  to  plead,  in  apology  for  the  abuse 
which  he  may  cast  upon  the  most  exalted  characters,  the  intemperate 
language  of  the  illustrious  Chatham  ^ 

It  may  be,  I  think,  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  he  who  is 
esteemed  a  great  orator  at  one  period  would  be  so  at  another.  The 
occasions  afforded  to  Lord  Chatham  to  develope  his  talents  as  a  War- 
Minister  may  have  been  wanting  to  other  statesmen  ;  but  all  have 
had  opportunities  to  display  their  eloquence.  As,  therefore.  Lord 
Chatham  maintained  a  decided  superiority  as  an  orator  in  both 
Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  for  more  than  forty  years,  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  he  possessed  talents  which  would  have  rendered  him 
pre-eminent  in  any  period,  and  in  any  nation  of  the  world  in  which 
eloquence  has  been  admired  and  studied. 

The  following  animated  description  of  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Boyd ''.  "  Of  all  the  characteristic  features, 
by  which  his  oratory  was  distinguished,  none  was  more  eminent  than 
the  bold  purity  and  classical  force  of  phraseology. 

"  Those  who  have  been  witnesses  to  the  wonders  of  his  eloquence 
— who  have  listened  to  the  music  of  his  voice,  or  trembled  at  its 
majesty — who  have  seen  the  persuasive  gracefulness  of  his  action,  or 
have  felt  its  force ;  those  who  have  caught  the  flame  of  eloquence 
from  his  eye — who  have  rejoiced  at  the  glories  of  his  countenance — 
or  shrunk  from  his  frowns,  will  remember  the  resistless  power  with 
which  he  impressed  conviction. 

"  In   these  sketches  of  his  original  genius  they  will  read  what 


'•  Mr.  Home  in  his  second  letter  to  Junius. 

'  I  allude  particularly  to  his  Lordship's  assertions  relative  to  the  secret  influence  of  Lord  Bute ; 
to  the  violence  with  which  he  latterly  asserted  his  Whig  principles,  and  to  the  extravagant 
praise  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  Americans. 

■*  The  reporter  of  two  speeches  assigned  in  this  work  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  by  some  persons 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  Junius'  Letters. 
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they  have  heretofore  heard  ;  and  their  memory  will  give  due  action  to  CHAP 
the  picture,  by  refiguring  to  their  minds  what  they  have  with  admira-  -_ 
tion  seen.  But  to  those  who  never  heard  nor  saw  this  accomplished 
orator,  the  utmost  effort  of  imagination  will  be  necessary  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  that  combination  of  excellence  which  gave  perfection  to 
his  eloquence  ; — his  elevated  aspect,  commanding  the  awe  and  mute 
attention  of  all  who  beheld  him  ;  whilst  a  certain  grace  in  his  manner, 
conscious  of  all  the  dignities  of  his  situation,  of  the  solemn  scene  he 
acted  in,  as  well  as  his  own  exalted  character,  seemed  to  acknowledge 
and  repay  the  respect  he  received : — his  venerable  form,  bowed  with- 
infirmity  and  age,  but  animated  by  a  mind  which  nothing  could 
subdue : — his  spirit  shining  through  him,  arming  his  eye  with  light- 
ning, and  cloathing  his  lips  with  thunder;  or,  if  milder  topics  ofifiered, 
harmonizing  his  countenance  in  smiles,  and  his  voice  in  softness ;  for 
the  compass  of  his  powers  was  infinite.  As  no  idea  was  too  vast,  no 
imagination  too  sublime,  for  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  his  manner ; 
so  no  fancy  was  too  playful,  nor  any  allusion  too  comic  for  the  ease 
and  gaiety  with  which  he  could  accommodate  to  the  occasion.  But 
the  character  of  his  oratory  was  dignity  :  this  presided  throughout ; 
giving  force  because  securing  respect,  even  to  his  sallies  of  pleasantry. 
This  elevated  the  most  familiar  language,  and  gave  novelty  and  grace 
to  the  most  familiar  allusions ;  so  that  in  his  hand,  even  the  crutch 
became  a  weapon  of  oratory  '. 

"  This  extraordinary  personal  dignity,  supported  on  the  basis  of 
his  well  earned  fame,  at  once  acquired  to  his  opinions  an  assent  which 
is  slowly  given  to  the  arguments  of  other  men.  His  assertions  rose 
into  proof;  his  foresight  became  prophecy.  Besides  the  general  sanc- 
tion of  his  character,  and  the  decisive  dignity  with  which  he  pro- 
nounced his  sentiments,  it  was  also  well  known  that  he  carefully  culti- 
vated  the  most  authentic  channels  of  intelligence.     And  it  was  an 


'  "  Telum  Oratorios.  Cic. — '  You  talk,  my  Lords,  of  conquering  America — of  your  nume- 
rous friends  there,  to  annihilate  the  Congress — and  your  powerful  forces  to  disperse  her  armv  : 
— I  might  as  well  talk  of  driving  them  before  me  with  this  crutch.' — Lord  Chathaji." 
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CHAP,  additional  and  just  praise  to  him,  that  he  exerted  the  great  influence 
'  of  liis  name,  and  all  his  opportunities,  to  mvestigate  the  purest  sources 
of  political  information.  But,  as  the  activity  of  his  public  zeal  stimu- 
lated him  to  such  exertion ;  so  the  superiority  of  liis  genius  directed 
him  to  higher  sources.  For  other  men,  even  the  mechanical  medium 
of  official  knowledge  is  a  sphere  too  laborious.  Though  Lord  Chat- 
ham's duty  did  not  disdain,  his  spirit  soared  above  such  little  adven- 
titious advantage  :  his  was  intelligence  in  a  truer  sense,  and  from  the 
noblest  source  : — '  from  his  own  sagacious  mind.' — His  intuition, 
like  faith,  seemed  superior  to  the  common  forms  of  reasoning.  No 
clue  was  necessary  to  the  labyrinth  illuminated  by  his  genius.  Truth 
came  forth  at  his  bidding,  and  realized  the  wish  of  the  philosopher — 
she  was  seen  and  beloved." 

A  more  natural,  although  scarcely  less  glowing,  description  of  Lord 
Chatham's  eloquence  is  thus  given  by  the  second  Lord  Lyttleton : 
"  The  two  principal  orators  of  the  present  age  (and  one  of  them, 
perhaps,  a  greater  than  has  been  produced  in  any  age)  are,  the  Earls 
of  Mansfield  and  Chatham.  The  former  is  a  great  man  ;  Ciceronean, 
but,  I  should  think,  inferior  to  Cicero  :  the  latter  is  a  greater  man ; 
Dcmosthein-an,  but  superior  to  Demosthenes..  The  first  formed  him- 
self on  the  model  of  the  great  Roman  orator  ;  he  studied,  translated, 
rehearsed,  and  acted  his  orations  :  the  second  disdained  imitation, 
and  was  himself  a  model  of  eloquence,  of  which  no  idea  can  be 
formed,  but  by  those  who  have  seen  and  heard  him.  His  words 
have  sometimes  frozen  my  young  blood  into  stagnation,  and  some- 
times made  it  pace  in  such  a  hurry  through  my  veins,  that  I  could 
scarce  support  it.  He,  however,  embellished  his  ideas  by  classical 
amusements,  and  occasionally  read  the  sermons  of  Barrow,  which  he 
considered  as  a  mine  of  nervous  expressions;  but,  not  content  to 
correct  and  instruct  his  imagination  by  the  works  of  mortal  men,  he 
borrowed  his  noblest  images  from  the  language  ot  inspiration  ." 

Although  the  diction  of  Lord  Chatham  was  remarkably  simple, 

'Letters,  p.  172. 
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his  words  were  in  general  selected  with  the  greatest  care.     It  is  said   CHAP. 

.     .  XXX 

that  he  had  twice  read  Bailey's  Dictionary  from  beginning  to  end,  -___i= 
and  that  he  had  perused  some  of  Dr.  Barrow's  sermons  so  often,  that 
he  knew  them  by  heart  *. 

The  action  of  Lord  Chatham  was  perfectly  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  elocution — forcible  and  vehement  where  the  occasion 
required  it,  and  always  graceful,  animated,  and  expressive.  Lord 
Orford  describes  it,  upon  some  occasions,  as  not  unworthy  of  Garrick 
himself 

We  ha^e  not  sufficient  evidence  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
Lord  Chatham  as  a  writer.  No  minute  attention  to  the  rules  of 
composition  is  observable  in  his  letters,  speeches,  or  other  productions, 
scarcely  any  of  them  being  intended  for  the  press.  His  official  letters 
are,  I  think,  admirable,  prompt,  and  energetic,  strictly  to  the  purpose, 
and  not  capable  of  misapprehension.  His  private  letters,  although 
abounding  in  strong  sense  and  the  most  amiable  sentiments,  are  cer- 
tainly not  models  of  correctness.  The  frequent  use  of  the  antiquated 
participle  khV,  or  wrote,  in  place  of  the  juster  one,  written  ;  the 
redundant  insertion  of  the  particle  to,  and  the  omission  of  as ;  pecu- 
liarities small  in  themselves,  being  often  repeated,  bestow  upon  his 
style  a  general  character  of  harshness.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  construction  of  Lord  Chatham's  sentences  is 
often  involved,  a:nd  such  as  to  offend  the  grammarian.  This  probably 
proceeded  from  two  causes :  the  works  which  were  first  put  into  his 
hands  were  by  no  means  free  from  the  above-mentioned  errors,  and 
the  demands  upon  his  time,  which  his  constant  participation  in  the 
business  of  Parliament  imposed,  prevented  him  from  giving  a  closer 
attention  to  the  minuter  elegancies  of  written  composition.  His 
earliest  and  most  favorite  author  was  Dr.  Barrow ;  but  that  great 
and  argumentative  writer    was    never    remarkable   for    correctness  ^ 

s  Butler's  Reminiscences,  Lord  Chatham. — Lord  Lyttleton's  Letters. 

•^  In  proof  of  my  assertion,  I  quote,  almost  at  random,  a  passage  from  the  celebrated  sermon, 
in  which  Barrow  compares  the  Christian,  the  Pagan,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Jewish  religions : 
"  For  can  we  suppose  /uVn,  who  is  goodness  itself;  he  who  hath  so  amply  provided  for  the 
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CHAP.  He  wrote,  indeed,  at  a  time  when  grammatical  accuracy  was  gene- 
_^'  rally  neglected.  In  his  age,  there  was  no  grammar  or  dictionary  to 
appeal  to  as  a  standard.  It  is  within  the  last  sixty  years,  that  the 
praise  of  correct  writing  has  been  particularly  sought.  Many  inno- 
vations have,  within  that  period,  been  made  in  the  English  language  ; 
much  purity,  much  simplicity,  have  been  lost ;  but  the  general  style 
is  certainly  more  correct,  and  the  feeblest  authors  are  now  exempt 
from  errors  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  nervous  pages  of 
Tillotson  and  Barrow. 

After  making  these  concessions,  I  shall  no  longer  pursue  the 
noble  course  of  such  writers  with  the  barkings  of  verbal  criticism. 
The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  Dryden,  may  well  be  applied  to 
Lord  Chatham  :  , 

"  Most  that  remain,  (for  so  to  mc  they  seem,) 
Arc  but  the  shadows  and  the  ghosts  of  him  ; 
'Tis  true,  their  diction's  pure,  their  style  is  clear, 
And  art  and  labour  thro'  the  whole  appear ; 
But  where,  if  well  we  search  them,  shall  we  find 
His  strength  of  thought,  /lis  energy  of  mind ; 
The  words  that  move  us  with  mysterious  charms. 
The  soul  that  actuates,  and  the  fire  that  warms." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  exquisite  taste  evinced  by  Lord 
Chatham  in  points  upon  which  he  had  bestowed  any  serious  attention. 
Although  the  specimens  of  his  own  poetry  are  not  of  the  highest 
order,  as  he  seldom  indulged  in  that  species  of  composition,  yet  his 
judgment  upon  the  works  of  others  was  considered  as  particularly  true. 
Mr.  Oswald  having  requested  his  opinion,  and  that  of  Sir  George 
Lyttleton,  respecting  the  merits  of  "  Agis,"  a  tragedy  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Home,  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Pitt,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  principal  part : 


needs,  conveniences,  and  pleasures  of  the  body,  should  take  so  little  care  of  our  better  part,  the 
soul,  as  to  neglect  and  let  it  want  spiritual  sustenance  ?" 
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"  Pay  Office  i. 

"  I  found  the  play,  (which  I  return  by  the  bearer  of  this,)  sent  CHAP, 
from  Hagley  to  me,  and  lying  at  my  house  for  you.     Mr.  Lyttleton,  ' 


(now  become  Sir  George,)  and  your  humble  servant,  read  it  over 
together  with  much  pleasure.  We  both  found  great  spirit  and  imagery 
in  it,  as  well  as  much  deep  and  strong  sense ;  there  is  likewise  cha- 
racter. We  think  the  business  had  better  open  between  Agis  and 
the  mother,  and  leave  out  an  unnecessary  preceding  scene.  The  great 
situation  of  the  judgment  is  well  kept  up  in  part;  towards  the  end  of 
it,  something  more  of  dignity  and  greatness  might  be  thrown  in,  to 
hold  it  up  to  the  last.  With  all  this  merit,  no  one  can  answer  for 
the  success  of  the  play.  '  ^Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
(in  our  squeamish  age,)  but  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius, — we'll  de- 
serve it.' — I  not  only  wish,  but  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  all  in  my 
power,  to  forward  it." 

Mr.  Pitt's  letter  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Home  by  Mr.  Os- 
wald, who,  after  commenting  at  much  length  upon  the  criticism, 
says,  in  his  own  letter  to  the  author  :  "  These  reflections,  which  I  have 
thrown  loosely  together  since  I  received  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  did  not,  I 
own,  occur  to  me  before  ;  both  as  being  no  critic  in  such  perform- 
ances, and  being  charmed,  as  I  still  am,  with  every  detached  scene 
of  your  piece,  which  I  look  upon  as  by  far  the  best  of  the  kind  I 
have  read.  But  on  finding  objections  from  a  quarter  for  which  I 
have  so  great  a  deference,  I  was  tempted  to  try  if  I  could  discover 
where  the  real  strength  of  them  lay  ;  not  only  as  success  is  rarely  to 
be  expected  when  objections  from  such  people  remain,  but  as  I  know 
your  genius  and  ability  to  be  such  as  can  easily  free  this  play  from 
them,  or  compose  another  as  good,  where  none  such  shall  exist  \" 

'  This  letter  is  not  dated  as  to  time,  but  from  Mr.  Oswald's  Letters,  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  1750. 

''  See  Memorials  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Oswald,  p.  103. 
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CHAP.  As  to  the  last  point  of  view  under  whirh  I  proposed  to  consider 

XXX 


;  his  character,  Lord  Chatham,  notwithstanding  some  infirmities  of 
temper,  must  rank  pre-eminently  high.  He  was,  indeed,  as  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  emphatically  described  him,  he  was  a  man.  No  indi- 
vidual ever  possessed  greater  intrepidity.  This  great  quality  of  his 
mind  was  conspicuous  in  every  action  of  his  life  as  a  statesman,  an 
orator,  and  a  man.  His  administration  displays  a  series  of  the  most 
spirited  designs  that  ever  statesman  conceived. 

He  evinced  the  same  courage  in  prosecuting  as  in  conceiving 
these  designs.  It  was  this  feeling,  imparted  by  him  to  the  nation, 
which  enabled  him  to  break  through  those  trammels  of  individual  and 
party  opposition  by  which  ordinary  ministers  have  been  restrained, 
and  to  extend  the  glory  of  his  country  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  '.     Mr.  Pitt's  retirement  from  office  in  1761,  is  as  powerful  an 

'  There  are  numberless  instances  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  remark.  The  following  extremely 
entertaining  anecdote  relative  to  this  subject  is,  I  believe,  better  authenticated  than  many  which 
have  been  related  by  the  same  writer :  "  I  have  been  assured,  that  towards  the  conclusion  of 
George  the  Second's  reign,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  occupied  a 
principal  place  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Falmouth  having  waited  on  him  at  his  levee,  stated  his  wish 
to  be  recommended  to  his  Majesty  for  the  fkst  vacant  Garter.  The  Secretary  of  State  express- 
ing a  degree  of  reluctance  to  lay  the  request  before  the  King,  and  manifesting  some  disapproba- 
tion of  the  demand  itself;  '  You  will  be  pleased,  Sir,  to  remember,*  said  Lord  Falmouth,  '  that  I 
bring  in  five  votes,  who  go  with  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  my  application  is 
disregarded,  you  must  take  the  consequence !' — '  Your  Lordship  threatens  me,'  replied  the 
minister  with  warmth  ;  '  you  may  therefore  be  assured,  that  so  long  as  I  hold  a  place  in  the 
councils  of  tlie  crown,  you  shall  never  receive  the  Order  of  the  Garter.'  Then  turning  round, 
he  exclaimed,  addressing  himself  to  those  near  him, 

'  Optat  ephippia  bos  piger.' 
Lord  Falmouth  comprehending  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  these  words,  but  conceiving  that  the 
monosyllable  Bos  must  allude  to  his  name,  ( Boscawen,)  requested  to  be  informed  what  the 
minister  meant  by  so  calling  him?  '  The  observation,'  replied  Mr.  Pitt,  '  is  not  mint,  but 
Horace's.  As  little  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Roman  poet,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  his 
wntings,  Lord  Falmouth,  apprehending  that  Horace  Walpole  had  said  something  severe  or 
disrespectful  concerning  him,  under  that  second  mistake  :  '  If  Horace  Walpole,'  said  he,  '  has 
taken  any  liberties  with  ray  name,  I  shall  know  how  to  resent  it.  His  brother.  Sir  Robert,  when 
alive,  and  first  minister,  never  presumed  so  to  treat  me.'  Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he 
quitted  Mr.  Pitt,  leaving  the  audience  in  astonishment  at  the  effect  of  his  double  misapprehen- 
.  sion."     WraxaU's  Historical  Memoirs,  Vol.IL  p.  127. 
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instance  of  his  lofty  spirit  as  any  which  marked  his  administration.  CHAP. 
Opinions  have  varied  as  to  the  propriety,  and  even  as  to  the  patriotism  '. 


of  that  decided  measure ;  but  they  must  unite  in  the  behef,  that  the 
man  who  adopted  it  was  imbued  with  the  sentiments  of  an  ancient 
Roman "°. 

Lord  Chatham's  intrepidity  was  of  that  inherent  quahty  which 
neither  age  nor  infirmity,  nor  even  the  prospect  of  death  can  subdue. 

In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  he  had 
entered  upon  his  grand  climacteric,  although  suffering  under  the 
unremitting  attacks  of  an  excruciating  disorder,  having  occasion  to 
animadvert  upon  what  he  considered  the  declining  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  the  colonies,  he  asserted,  with  all  the 
buoyant  vigor  of  youth,  that  were  it  not  for  invincible  obstacles,  he 

"»  Some  of  the  finest  lines  to  be  found  in  the  poignant  poetry  of  Churchill,  were  written  upon 
this  occasion  : 

"  Can  numbers  then  change  nature's  stated  laws  ? 
Can  numbers  make  the  worse  the  better  cause  ? 
Vice  must  be  vice,  virtue  be  virtue  still. 
Though  thousands  rail  at  good,  and  practise  ill. 
Would'st  thou  defend  the  Gaul's  destructive  rage, 
Because  vast  nations  on  his  side  engage  ? 
Though,  to  support  the  rebel  Caesar's  cause, 
Tumultuous  legions  arm  against  the  laws ; 
Though  scandal  would  our  patriot's  name  impeach, 
And  rails  at  virtues  which  she  cannot  reach, 
What  honest  man  but  would  with  joy  submit 
To  bleed  with  Cato,  and  retire  with  Pitt  ? 
Stedfast  and  true  to  virtue's  sacred  laws, 
Unmov'd  by  vulgar  censure  or  applause. 
Let  the  world  talk,  my  friend  ;  that  world,  we  know, 
Which  calls  us  guilty,  cannot  make  us  so. 
Unaw'd  by  numbers,  follow  nature's  plan  ; 
Assert  the  rights,  or  quit  the  name  of  man. 
Consider  well,  weigh  strictly  right  and  wrong ; 
Resolve  not  quick  ;  but,  once  resolv'd,  be  strong. 
In  spite  of  dulness,  and  in  spite  of  wit. 
If  to  thyself  thou  can'st  thyself  acquit. 
Rather  stand  up,  assured  with  conscious  pride, 
Alone,  than  err  with  millions  on  thy  side." 
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CHAP,  would  retire  from  Great  Britain,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
-  in  a  country  which  he  beUeved  to  be  the  asylum  of  liberty  and  manly- 

virtue. 

But  the  last  scene  of  his  life  affords  the  most  astonishing  instance 
of  the  intrepidity  of  Lord  Chatham.  In  that  hour  the  perilous  situa- 
tion of  his  country  was  fully  presented  to  his  view.  He  himself  had 
been  compelled  to  avow  that  he  knew  not  in  what  manner  she  could 
be  extricated.  But  no  change  of  national  fortune  could  shake  the 
resolution  of  the  Briton.  The  Almighty  has  planted  in  some  breasts 
feelings  which  are  scarcely  extirpated  in  the  moment  of  dissolution. 
When  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  mortally  struck  by  the  bullet  at  Fre- 
derickshall,  the  feelings  of  the  soldier  prevailed  even  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  and  his  right  hand  was  found  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
When  Lord  Chatham  rose  for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  messenger  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  he  fell  labouring 
with  his  last  breath,  to  express  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his 
country. 

One  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham  was  his 
ambition.  With  this  he  has  generally  been  reproached.  But  whether 
ambition  should  form  the  subject  of  praise  or  censure  depends  entirely 
upon  its  object.  The  ardent-minded  man  who  exerts  the  talents 
M'hich  the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  him  for  the  public  service,  is 
surely  deserving  of  applause.  Unmixed  motives,  a  total  disregard  of 
self-interest,  and  of  individual  feelings  are  not  to  be  expected  of  human 
nature.  That  statesman  is  most  deserving  of  our  admiration,  who  is 
most  actuated  by  public  considerations.  Now  into  whatever  inconsis- 
tencies the  ambition  of  Lord  Chatham  might  occasionally  betray  him, 
and  however  much  his  prepossessions  and  prejudices  might  affect  his 
judgment,  he  stands  accused  of  no  one  act  of  treachery  or  meannes.s, 
and  is  allowed  to  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  a  desire  to  aggran- 
dize his  country.  That  desire  induced  him  to  disregard  health  and 
personal  inconvenience,  and  utterly  to  despise  every  mercenary  consi- 
deration. Surely  the  same  reasoning  which  would  ascribe  selfishness 
to  Lord  Chatham,  would  deny  that  disinterestedness  was  a  feature  in 
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the  character  of  the  immortal  Alfred.    In  any  station  of  life  the  talents  CHAP. 

XXX 

and  ardor  of  Lord  Chatham  must  have  rendered  him  conspicuous.  ' 

Had  he  continued  in  the  army  he  would  have  risen  to  its  command, 
or  have  died  at  the  head  of  his  corps.  Such  a  man  was  not  bom  for 
subordination. 

In  every  domestic  relation  of  life  the  conduct  of  Lord  Chatham 
was  most  exemplary.  His  habits  were  temperate  and  abstemious, 
and  his  morals  irreproachable.  In  his  letters  to  his  nephew,  and  in 
his  speeches  upon  several  public  occasions,  there  are  the  plainest  evi- 
dences that  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  religious 
principles,  and  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ".  I  dwell  particularly  upon  these  virtues,  because  the  great 
pledge  of  a  statesman's  integrity  must  be  sought  for  in  his  private 
worth.  Whatever  may  be  the  talents  of  the  debauched  spendthrift 
and  gambler,  the  same  passions  and  vices  which  lead  hirn  to  risk  his 
own  individual  health  and  property,  must  render  him  reckless  and 
precipitate  where  the  best  interests  of  his  country  are  concerned.  The 
private  character  of  Lord  Chatham  commanded  the  respect,  and 
invited  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  Lord  Chatham  was  remarkable 
for  the  dignity,  and,  where  he  studied  to  please,  for  the  suavity  of  his 
manners  and  address.  His  conversation  partook  of  the  general  spirit 
of  his  character,  and,  enlivened  as  it  was  by  the  sallies  of  a  sportive 
imagination,  was  fascinating  in  the  extreme  !  As  his  mind  seemed 
capable  of  applying  itself  to  the  acquisition  of  any  species  of  know- 
ledge, so  it  enabled  him  to  adapt  his  conversation  to  the  complexion 
of  every  associate.  In  distinguishing  between  the  pretenders  to,  and 
the  possessors  of  wit,  the  second  Lord  Lyttleton  says  :  "  The  man 
who  is  in  the  most  perfect  possession  of  it,  has  figured  in  so  high  a 
line  of  pubhc  life,  as  to  prevent  the  attention  of  mankind  from  leaving 
his  greater  qualities  to  consider  his  private  and  domestic  character.  I 
mean  Lord  Chatham,  whose  familiar  conversation  is  only  to  be  excelled 

°  "  When  his  Lordship's  health  would  permit,  he  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  giving 
instruction  of  some  sort  to  his  children  ;  and  seldom  without  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
with  them." — Bishop  of  Winchester's  Life  of  Air.  Pitt. 
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CHAP,  by  his  public  eloquence  °."     Reserve,  the  policy  of  shallow  under- 
.,  standings  and  of  feeble  spirits  was  not  made  for  Lord  Chatham. 

But  admirable  as  he  was  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  relation, 
delightful  as  a  companion,  his  nature  was  too  haughty  and  imperious 
to  qualify  him  for  a  friend.  A  consciousness  of  his  own  superior 
abilities,  and  latterly,  of  the  great  sernces  which  he  had  performed 
for  the  country,  rendered  him  incapable  of  associating  his  councils 
with  those  of  others,  and  inclined  him  too  much  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  dictator. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  a  disposition  more  practicable  and 
complying  had  been  added  to  a  character  in  other  respects  so  tran- 
scendant.  We  have  seen  the  inconvenience  to  which  this  defect  sub- 
jected him  in  public  life,  and  we  may  easily  suppose  that  it  sometimes 
impaired  the  blessings  of  private  friendship. 

In  his  person,  Lord  Chatham  was  tall  and  manly.  His  eagle 
eye,  like  that  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  at  once  struck  and  awed  the 
observer.  The  general  character  of  his  features  was  also  aquiline. 
His  countenance  was  animated  by  an  expression  of  dignity  and  intel- 
ligence which  inspired  respect  and  admiration,  and  was  exactly  indi- 
cative of  the  man ''. 

However  little  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham  resembled  that  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  he  appears,  like  the  latter  nobleman,  to  have  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  the  force  produced  on  the  mind  by  external 
appearances,  and  to  have  been  scrupulously  exact  in  the  article  of 
dress.  It  is  said  that  he  never  was  seen  on  business  without  a  full- 
dress  coat  and  a  tie-wig.  He  was  also  a  rigid  observer  and  exactor 
of  respect  towards  himself  and  others  when  in  authority,  and  never 
permitted  his  under-secretaries  to  sit  down  before  him. 


o  Letters,  p.  122. 

P  One  of  the  few  individuals  alive  who  remembers  him  before  age  and  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
disposition had  shattered  his  person,  assures  me,  that  the  frontispiece  to  my  work  is  a  most 
faithful,  as  well  as  a  most  spirited  likeness  of  Lord  Chatham.  The  original  picture  by  Hoare, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Chatham. 
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I  shall  conclude  my  work  with  some  verses  extracted  from  "  The  CHAP. 

•  XXX 

Patriot  Vision,"  a  poem,  which  although  occasionally  debased  by  ' 

bad  taste  and  bombast  is  not  deficient  in  spirit ''.  Apollo  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  supposed  to  address  himself  to  the  shade  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  afterwards  to  Fame : 

"  Who,  mightiest  spirit  of  thy  sinking  age, 
Wer't  strong  to  quell  pernicious  faction's  rage. 
In  one  great  point  to  draw  the  scattered  flame 
Of  patriot  zeal,  and  fix  it  in  one  aim. 
Then  on  our  foes  so  skilful  didst  thou  guide 
And  sent  it  flaming  with  a  waste  so  wide 
That  its  full  havoc  journeyed  with  my  light ; 
So  didst  thou  wake  from  sleep  the  giant  Britain's  might. 
Slumb'ring  in  pleasure's  lap  he  lay  dispread 
And  vice  had  shorn  the  honors  of  his  head, 
Hadst  thou  not  roused  him  from  the  couch  of  shame 
And  thunder'd  through  his  soul  his  ancient  fame ; 
Thine  was  his  trumpet  to  the  shock  of  war 
His  victor-lance  was  thine,  and  his  triumphal  car. 
To  deeds  of  such  high  worth  no  spring  could  move. 
But  the  great  principle  of  patriot  love. 
This  only  could  that  energy  inspire, 
And  swell  to  such  a  force  the  gathering  fire. 
By  which  thy  genius  warm'd  the  torpid  age. 
And  rais'd  the  gen'rous  flame  of  martial  rage ; 
Made  Sloth  laborious,  Cowardice  made  bold ; 
Made  griping  Avarice  free  the  prison'd  gold ; 
Made  willing  senates  the  deep  fountain  drain 
Of  public  wealth,  that  empire  to  maintain. 
Whence  it  had  power  to  work,  and  fill  itself  again. 
I  hail  thee  Britain's  friend  ;  and,  hallow'd  Fame ' ! 
Did  ever  patriot  more  deseiTe  that  name. 
For  faithful  purport  or  successful  deed  ? 
Thine  be  the  care  to  deal  his  deathless  meed ; 


''  The  "  Patriot  Vision"  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl  ol  Chatham,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1778. 


i 


'  Apollo  is  here  supposed  to  ask  the  question  of  Fame. 
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Qjj^p  Thine  be  the  care,  in  Britain's  orphan  state, 

XXX.  (Who  fears  her  ruin  in  her  parent's  fate,) 

With  grateful  mem'ry  of  his  patriot  love. 
Her  awful  senate  and  her  King  to  move. 
Let  envy  sink  beneath  the  fire  of  zeal, 
And  every  Briton  for  his  father  feel ; 
Pursue  his  relics  with  a  filial  woe, 
And  in  the  tomb  of  Kings  his  urn  bestow. 
May  he  who,  with  a  Roman's  pomp  of  soul. 
Could  the  strong  love  of  needed  wealth  control, 
Not  leave  to  future  times  his  gloried  race 
To  sink  'neath  sordid  poverty's  disgrace : 
But  chief  be  thine,  the  godlike  office,  Fame ! 
To  nurse  the  spirit  waiting  on  his  name. 
From  his  blest  mem'ry  to  re-inspire, 
And  from  his  sacred  dust  to  wake  that  fire, 
Wliich,  with  his  dying  breath  \  he  bade  to  glow  ; 
Bade  the  just  war  arise,  and  pointed  out  the  foe. 
Let  his  last  accents  vibrate  on  each  ear. 
Stirring  to  deeds  of  fame,  and  quelling  shameful  fear." 

*  This  alludes  to  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  declared  himself  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  France. 
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CONTAINING  PAPERS  AND  LETTERS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  YEAR  1757. 


1.  The  King  of  Prussia's  description  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Administration  in 

1757,  ^c. 

Il  s'etoit  fait  des  I'automne  derniere  un  changement  dans  le  ministeie  Britan-  APPX. 
nique.     M.  Fox,  qui  s'y  etoit  intrus  par  les  intrigues  du  Due  de  Cumberland,     ji*;i' 
s'apper9ut  qu'il  ne  pouvoit  plus  se  soutenir  dans  ce  poste  contra  la  cabala  qui  == 
lui  ^toit  opposee ;  il  resolut  de  se  demattre  volontairement  da  sas  charges, 
et  fut  remplace  par  M.  Pitt,  que  son  eloquence  at  son  genie  eleve  rendoient 
I'idole  de  la  nation  ;  c'etoit  la  meilleure  tete  de  I'Angleterre.     II  avoit  sub- 
jugue  la  Chambre  basse  par  la  force  de  la  parole,  il  y  regnoit,  il  en  etoit  pour 
ainsi  dire  I'ame.     Parvenu  au  timon  des  affaires,  il  appliqua  touta  I'etendue 
de  son  genie  a  rendre  sa  patria  la  dominatrice  des  mers,  et  pensant  en  grand 
homme,  if  fut  indigne  de  la  convention   de  Clostar-saven,  qu'il  regardoit 
comme  I'opprobre  des  Anglois.     Ses  premiers  pas  dans  sa  nouvelle  carriere 
tendirent  tons  a  faire  abolir  jusqu'  a  la  memoire  de  ce  traite  honteux  ;  ca  fut 
lui  qui  persuada  au  Roi  d'Anglaterre  de  mettre  le  Prince  Ferdinand  de 
Bronswic  a  la  tete  de  I'armee  des  allies,  et  de  le  damander  au  Roi  de  Prussa  ; 
ce  fut  lui  qui  proposa  de  renforcer  les  troupes  d'Allemagne  par  un  corps 
d'Anglois,  qui  les  joignit  effectivement  dans  I'annee   1758.     De  plus  il  jugea 
convenable  a  la  gloire  de  sa  nation  de  renouveler  les  alliances  qu'  elle  avoit 
contractees  tant  avec  le  Roi  de  Prusse  qu'  avec  divers  Princes  d'Allemagne. 
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APPX.  II  conclut  un  traite  avec  le  Roi ;  par  Tun  des  articles  le  Roi  d'Angleterre 
1757  s'engageoit  a  payer  au  Roi  de  Prusse  un  subside  annuel  dc  4  millions  d'ecus, 
lequel  fut  continue  jusqu'  en  1761.  #  #  #  •  *  Xandis  que  M.  Pitt 
prenoit  de  si  justes  mesures  pour  la  politique,  les  ports  de  la  Grand  Bretagne 
se  remplissoient  de  vaisseaux ;  les  projets  pour  la  campagne  de  mer  et  de 
terre  etoient  arretes,  et  une  activite  nouvclle  raninioit  toutcs  les  branches 
du  gouvernement. — Hist,  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans,  vol.  iii.  chap.  7. 

2.  Cojuj  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  to  Thomas  Cumming. 

Whitehall,  February  9,  1757. 

Good  and  worthy  Friend, 
I  write  this  letter  to  you  merely  to  repeat  to  you  upon  paper,  what  I 
have  often  said  with  great  sincerity  to  you  in  conversation,  namely,  that  I 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  integrity,  and  think  the  service  you  are 
going  upon  to  Africa  so  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  public,  that  in  case 
success  attends  your  endeavours,  I  promise  you  my  best  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing an  exclusive  charter  in  your  favor  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  with  regard 
to  that  vein  of  trade  which  your  industry  and  risk  shall  have  opened  to  your 
country.  Averse  as  I  always  shall  be  to  exclusive  charters  in  general,  I 
think  your  case  a  just  exception ;  so  wishing  cordially  the  favor  of  Provi- 
dence on  your  undertaking,  I  remain,  with  much  esteem,  your  sincere  and 
faithful  friend, 

W.  Pitt. 

3.  Lieutenant  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Williamsburg,  June  20,  17.57. 

Last  night  I  received  an  express  from  Colonel  Washington  at  Fort 
Loudoun,  near  Winchester,  giving  me  an  account  that  the  French  and  their 
Indians  from  Fort  Du  Quesne  had  marched  in  a  great  body  with  a  train  of 
artillery  to  invade  this  and  the  other  Colonies  to  the  northward  of  this ; 
and  it  is  suspected  they  intend  to  invest  Fort  Cumberland.  This  fort  was 
formerly  garrisoned  by  the  forces  from  this  dominion,  but  by  the  regulation 
formed  and  concerted  by  Lord  Loudoun  at  Pliiladclphia,  our  forces  were 
ordered  from  that  fort  in  order  to  garrison  Fort  Loudoun  ;  and  part  of  the 
Alaryland  forces  were  ordered  to  Fort   Cundjerlaiid.     I  am  sorry  for  the 
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account  that  I  have  received  that  they  are  in  a  poor  condition  to  sustain  a  aPPX. 
siege,  that  I  am  greatly  apprehensive  the  enemy  will  easily  take  it ;  but  to    ^°-  '• 
let  you  more  fully  into  the  accounts  I  have  received  by  this  express,  enclosed  ' 

1  send  you  a  copy  of  the  letters,  and  a  copy  of  the  Council  of  War  held  on 
this  occasion,  by  which  you  will  please  observe  it  was  impossible  for  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Loudoun  to  reinforce  that  at  Cumberland,  as  the  distance  is 
at  least  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  enemy  was  then  supposed  to  be  within 
thirty  miles  of  Fort  Cumberland. 

On  this  news  I  called  the  Council  to  advise  what  was  proper  to  be 
done ;  they  agreed  with  me  to  order  the  militia  of  four  of  the  most  con- 
tiguous counties  to  march  immediately  to  Fort  Loudoun  to  reinforce  and 
protect  that  fortress  from  the  insults  of  the  enemy.  Expresses  have  been 
sent  to  Colonel  Stanwix,  who  commands  in  chief  all  the  forces  in  those 
southern  Colonies,  who,  I  believe,  is  at  the  town  of  Carlisle,  in  Pensylvania, 
distant  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Loudoun,  and  near  the  same 
distance  from  Fort  Cumberland,  to  give  his  orders  and  directions  on  this 
unexpected  emergency.  It  is  supposed  Fort  Du  Quesne  has  been  reinforced 
with  a  great  number  of  forces  from  the  Mississippi,  which  has  been  long- 
dreaded. 

The  reinforcement  to  our  regiment  is  not  yet  raised,  but  they  are  very 
busy  on  this  head,  by  making  drafts  from  the  militia  in  each  county  of  this 
dominion ;  but  what  we  most  fear  is  an  invasion  by  sea,  and  we  have  not  one 
King's  ship  here.  The  Garland,  stationed  here,  is  employed  in  convoying 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that 
these  two  valuable  Colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  greatly  neglected 
in  having  only  one  twenty  gun  ship  on  this  station. 

I  shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  raise  the  men  intended  to 
augment  the  regiment  in  pay  of  this  dominion ;  and  I  am  greatly  in  hopes 
that  Colonel  Stanwix  with  his  half  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  with  the 
provincials  of  Pensylvania,  Maryland,  and  this  dominion,  will  be  able  to  repel 
the  force  of  the  enemy  :  but  the  account  we  have  received  bears  a  gloomy 
aspect.  If  the  enemy  sends  no  ships  of  war,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  them. 

This  is  at  present  our  unfortunate  situation,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
represent  the  facts  to  you  as  they  really  are  in  truth.  I  send  this  day  an 
express  to  inform  me  of  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and,  if  possible,  to  know 
their  numbers ;  of  which,  as  soon  as  I  am  informed,  I  shall  transmit  you  as 
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APPX.  particular  account  as  I  can.     I  have  not  heard  from  Lord  Loudoun  for  six 

No.  \.    weeks  past : — whether  he  is  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia,  or  whether  the  forces 
1757 

'    from  Britain  are  arrived,  on  these  points  I  am  quite  ignorant.     My  Lord  is 

very  assiduous :  all  his  motions  and  intentions   are   kept  very  secret,  that 
nothing  transpires  but  vague  reports  on  which  there  is  no  dependence. 

For  the  sake  of  these  valuable  Colonies,  1  humbly  entreat  that  some 
ships  of  war  be  immediately  sent  out  for  our  protection,  as  we  are  an  open 
country  without  any  fortifications  to  the  sea,  that  two  or  three  privateers 
may  come  within  our  capes,  ravage  and  plunder  the  plantations  at  their  plea- 
sure, being  an  extensive  country,  where  the  militia  caimot  possibly  protect 
the  whole  from  the  depredations  that  a  few  privateers  may  make  in  the 
different  parts  of  this  dominion. 

4.  Governor  Fitch  to  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse. 

Norwalk,  July  20,  1757. 

Having,  in  my  letter  of  the  16th  March  last,  to  the  Right  Honorable 
Mr.  Pitt,  given  an  account  of  the  number  of  troops  demanded  of  this  Colony 
by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  for  the  service  of  the  current  year,  and  the  for- 
wardness they  were  then  in,  I  beg  leave  now  to  acquaint  your  Lordship, 
that,  as  the  Colony  cheerfully  complied  with  Lord  Loudoun's  demand,  so  all 
possible  expedition  was  used  in  raising  the  men  for  the  King's  ser\'ice,  wherein 
they  have  been  for  months  past,  and  are  now  employed,  according  to  his 
Lordship's  directions. 

I  received  on  the  4th  May  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  of  the  4th  February, 
signifying  his  Majesty's  pleasure  "  that  the  Colony  should  raise,  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  a  number  of  provincial  troops,  at  least  equal  to  those 
raised  the  last  year,  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  campaign."  At  the  same 
time  I  received  from  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  a  letter  of  the  2nd  May,  wherein 
he  signified  to  me,  "  that  as  he  had  settled  the  quota  of  men  to  be  raised  by 
this  Colony,  for  the  operations  of  the  year,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
before  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  arrived,  he  had  some  doubt  if  the 
addition  now  required  by  that  letter,  to  put  them  on  the  foot  of  the  last 
year,  with  respect  to  number,  could  be  raised  and  marched  to  take  the  field 
in  due  time  to  enter  upon  service ;  therefore,  both  to  comply  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  State's  orders,  and  for  the  greater  security  of  the  country,  it 
appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary  that  the  militia  of  this  colony  should 
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be  properly  armed  and  furnished  with  ammunition,  and  have  a  standing  appx. 

order  to  march  to  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  forces  under  the  command    ^'^-  '• 

1757. 
of  Major-General  Webb,  or  the  commander  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  that  ' 

quarter,  on  his  requisition,"  &c. 

Having  an  opportunity,  in  about  ten  days  after,  I  laid  those  matters 
before  the  General  Assembly ;  who,  taking  them  into  consideration,  gave 
orders  to  have  the  militia  of  the  government  and  all  householders  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  according  to  a  law,  which  directs  them  to  be 
constantly  provided ;  and  that  the  law  might  be  strictly  observed,  ordered  a 
general  view  of  arms,  and  that,  on  their  muster,  the  captains  of  every  com- 
pany should  declare  to  the  soldiers  that  they  must  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness, upon  the  shortest  notice,  to  march  to  the  assistance,  succour,  and  relief 
of  such  fort,  tovm,  place,  &c.  as  should  be  attacked,  or  in  danger  of  an 
attack  from  the  enemy.  By  which  means  the  Assembly  have  endeavoured 
to  have  the  force  of  the  government  in  as  good  a  posture  for  defence  as  may 
be,  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency  ;  and,  I  trust,  if  an  alarm  should  happen 
from  any  quarter,  the  inhabitants  will  exert  themselves  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case. 

I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  although  the  Assembly 
readily  came  into  these  measures,  which  they  well  approved  of,  for  the 
defence  and  safety  of  the  country,  and  were  desirous  to  comply  with  Lord 
Loudoun's  proposals,  yet  they  supposed  that  they  had  before  this  raised  the 
number  of  troops  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  and  more ;  for  although  the 
year  before  2,500  men  were  ordered  to  be  raised,  yet  1,250  was  the  number 
then  required  and  expected  as  our  proportion  of  10,000,  but  the  govern- 
ment added  the  other  1,250  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  southern 
governments,  lest,  for  want  of  their  quotas,  the  number  would  be  so  small, 
as  to  render  the  attempt  not  only  fruitless  but  rash.  Therefore,  to  consider 
our  numbers  on  such  special  occasions  as  a  general  rule  or  for  a  precedent 
on  future  occasions,  would  charge  this  Colony  with  an  unequal,  and,  with 
respect  to  some,  a  double  burden.  Your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  excuse 
this  digression,  seeing  it  appears  necessary  to  set  the  Colony  in  that  advanta- 
geous light  which  it  justly  deserves. 
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5.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Vice-Achniral  Holburne. 

Whitehall,  July  7,  1757. 

APPX.  Intelligence  ha\nng  been  received  which  gives  room  to  think  it  pro- 

■^^^fJ'     bable  that  the  several  French  squadrons,  which  have  sailed  this  year  from 

■  Europe  under  the  command  of  INIons.  Bois  de  la  Mothc,  Mons.  Beaufremont, 

and  Mons.  du  Revest,  may  all  be  directed  to  proceed  to  North  America,  and 
to  form  one  fleet  there ;  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order  the  Somerset 
and  the  Devonshire,  of  seventy  guns  each,  the  Prince  Frederic,  of  sixty-four 
guns,  and  the  Eagle,  of  sixty  guns,  to  sail  forthwith,  to  reinforce  the  squad- 
ron under  your  command  :  and  it  is  the  King's  pleasure,  that,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  four  ships  above  mentioned,  you  do  immediately  dcsjiatch  a 
sloop  to  England,  with  an  account  of  the  condition  of  your  ships,  and  also 
with  the  best  intelligence  you  shall  have  been  able  to  procure,  as  well  of  the 
number,  condition,  and  stations  of  those  of  the  enemy,  as  of  their  operations 
and  future  destination.  And  it  is  his  Majesty's  further  pleasure,  that,  in  case 
you  should  receive  any  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  return  homewards  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  French  fleet,  you  should  not  fail  to  despatch,  with 
all  possible  diligence  and  expedition,  another  sloop  with  advice  thereof,  in 
order  that  a  squadron  may  be  properly  stationed  to  intercept  them  in  their 
passage.  The  King  is  persuaded  of  your  great  zeal  and  vigilance  to  exert 
your  utmost  efforts  for  his  service  in  this  critical  and  urgent  conjuncture ; 
yet  I  must  not  omit  most  strongly  recommending  to  you  to  act  with  the 
greatest  vigor  against  the  enemy,  and  doubt  not  but  you  will  so  apply  the 
powerful  force  now  under  your  command,  as  will  effectually  answer  the  great 
views  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  general  expectations  of  the  nation.  And,  in 
case  you  shall  receive  advice  of  the  French  fleet  sailing  homewards,  it  is  the 
King's  pleasure  that  you  should  follow  them  as  close  as  may  be,  and  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  fall  in  with  them,  either  before 
they  reach  Europe,  or  on  the  coasts  of  France,  where,  by  means  of  a  number 
of  English  ships,  properly  stationed,  the  enemy  may  happen  to  fall  into  a 
position  between  two  of  the  King's  squadrons. 
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6.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Vice-Admiral  Holburne. 


Whitehall,  ISthJult/,  1757. 

I  am  now  to  inform  you  by  what  accident  the  four  ships  mentioned  APPX' 
in  the  enclosed  did  not  sail  together,  according  to  the  notice  therein  given     jy°^-' 
you  :  the  Devonshire  and  Prince  Frederic  passed  by  Plymouth  with  a  fair  =^= 
wind,  (to  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Moore,)  the 
day  before  the  orders  had  reached  Admiral  Harrison  there  for  their  pro- 
ceeding to   North  America ;   and  though  the   Sheerness   was  immediately 
despatched  to  recall  them,  there  was  so  little  hopes  of  her  coming  up  with 
them,  that  it  was  thought  proper  the  Eagle  and  Somerset  should  sail,  (which 
they  did  early  on  the  12th  instant,)  and  a  sloop  was  despatched  to  overtake, 
if  possible,  the  Devonshire  and  Prince  Frederic  at  the  Madeiras,  with  orders 
to  join  you ;  but  I  this  moment  learn,  that  the  Sheerness  has  most  fortunately 
overtaken  those  ships,  which  are  to  proceed  forthwith  to  put  themselves  under 
your  command. 

With  regard  to  what  is  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  enclosed 
letter,  concerning  your  following  %\ith  the  utmost  expedition  the  French  fleet 
on  their  return  to  Europe,  although  your  prudence  must  render  unnecessary 
any  intimation  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  such  a  measure,  yet,  for  the 
greater  caution  and  clearness  on  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  I  am  to 
signify  to  you,  that  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  are  to  consider  the 
conjunct  operations  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  and  land  forces  in  North  America, 
as  the  first  and  preferable  service ;  and  that,  consequently,  you  will  not  leave 
those  parts,  with  the  fleet  under  your  command,  so  long  as  any  of  the  great 
objects  of  those  operations,  so  strongly  recommended  and  enforced  in  the 
King's  instructions  and  orders  to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  and  yourself,  may, 
with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  be  still  pursued.  After  which,  it  is 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  execute,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  expe- 
dition, the  orders  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  with  regard  to 
following  the  enemy  on  their  return  homewards. 
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7.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Vice-Admiral  Holburne. 


IVhitehall,  September  list,   1757. 

APPX.  The   King  having  taken  under  consideration  the  10th  article  of  your 

1757'    instructions,  dated  the  19th  February  last,  whereby  you  are  directed,  "  when 
==  the  season  of  the  year  shall  render  it  unsafe  for  the  ships  to  keep  the  seas  in 
North  America,  to  return  to   England  with  such  part  of  your  squadron  as 
you  shall  think  proper,  leaving  such  force  under  tlie  command  of  a  Hag 
officer,  or  of  a  captain  only,  as  shall  be  superior  to  any  force,  which  from  the 
best  intelligence  you  shall  be  able  to  obtain,  the  enemy  may  have  in  those 
parts ;"  and  also  the  orders  sent  you  in  my  letters  of  July  7th  and  18th, 
"  that  in  case  of  the  French  fleet  sailing  homewards,  you  should  follow  them 
as  close  as  may  be,  and  witli  the  utmost  expedition,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
fall  in  witli  them,  either  before  they  reach  Europe  or  on  the  coasts  of  France :" 
His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order  this  sloop  to  be  despatched  to  you 
with  directions  that  in  case  the  French  fleet,  or  the  greatest  part  thereof, 
shall  return  from  North  America  to  Europe,  not  in  squadron,  but  separately 
and  dispersedly,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  you,  in  order  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  such  parts  or  small  divisions  of  the  said  French  fleet,  to  follow 
them  with  your  whole  force,  collected  in  one  body,  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
that  you  do  give  orders  to  eight  of  the  King's  ships  of  the  line,  taking  care 
to  choose  such  as  shall  be  in  best  condition  and  fittest  for  that  service,  to 
remain  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy  in  North  America,  and  to 
winter  at  Halifax,  notwithstanding  any  former  order  or  instruction  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  in  case  the  eight  ships  of  the  line,  as  ordered  above,  shall  not 
be  superior  to  such  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  as  they  may  determine  to  leave 
in  North  America  during  the  winter,  it  is  his  Majesty's  further  pleasure 
that  you  do  give  orders  for  such  other  ships  to  remain  at  HaUfax,  over  and 
above  the  eight  ships  before  mentioned,  as  you  shall  judge  proper  in  order  to 
render  the  naval  force  of  his  Majesty  in  those  parts  superior  to  those  of  the 
enemy. 
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8.  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut ,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

Whitehall,  December  3Qth,  1757. 

His  Majesty,  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  repair  the  losses  APPX. 
and  disappointments  of  the  last  inactive  and  unhappy  campaign,  and  by  the  ?l°' '• 
most  vigorous  and  extensive  efforts,  to  avert,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  - 
arms,  the  dangers  impending  on  North  America ;  and  not  doubting  that  all 
his  faithful  and  brave  subjects  there  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with,  and 
second  to  the  utmost,  the  large  expence  and  extraordinary  succours  supplied 
by  this  kingdom  for  their  preservation  and  defence ;  and  his  Majesty  consi- 
dering that  the  several  provinces,  in  particular,  from  proximity  and  accessi- 
bility of  situation,  more  immediately  obnoxious  to  the  main  irruptions  of  the 
enemy  from  Canada,  are  of  themselves  well  able  to  furnish  at  least  twenty 
thousand  men,  to  join  a  body  of  the  King's  forces  for  invading  Canada,  by 
the  way  of  Crown  Point,  and  carrying  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
possessions ;  and  his  Majesty  not  judging  it  expedient  to  limit  the  zeal  and 
ardor  of  any  of  his  provinces,  by  making  a  repartition  of  the  force  to  be 
raised  by  each  respectively  for  this  most  important  service  ;  I  am  commanded 
to  signify  to  you  the  King's  pleasure,  that  you  do  forthwith  use  your  utmost 
endeavors  and  influence  with  the  council  and  assembly  of  your  province,  to 
induce  them  to  raise  with  all  possible  despatch  as  large  a  body  of  men 
within  your  government,  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  may  allow,  and, 
forming  the  same  into  regiments  as  far  as  shall  be  found  convenient,  tliat  you 
do  direct  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  as  early  as  may  be,  to  march 
to  the  rendezvous  at  Albany,  or  such  other  place  as  his  Majesty's  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  America  shall  appoint,  in  order  to  proceed  from  thence, 
in  conjunction  with  a  body  of  the  King's  British  forces,  and  under  the 
supreme  command  of  his  Majesty's  said  Commander-in-chief  in  America,  so 
as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  begin  the  operations  of  the  campaign  by  the  first 
of  May,  if  possible,  or  as  soon  after  as  shall  be  any  way  practicable,  by  attempt- 
ing to  make  an  irruption  into  Canada  as  above,  by  the  way  of  Crown  Point  • 
and,  if  found  practicable,  to  attack  either  Montreal  or  Quebec,  or  both  of  the 
said  places  successively,  with  the  whole  force  in  one  body,  or  at  one  and  the 
same  time  by  a  division  of  the  troops  into  separate  and  distinct  operations, 
according  as  his  Majesty's   said  Commander-in-chief  shall,   from  his  know- 
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APPX.  ledge  of  the  countries,  through  which  the  war  is  to  be  carried,  and  from 
1757  emergent  circumstances  not  to  be  known  here,  judge  any  of  the  said  attempts 
■  to  be  practicable.  And  the  better  to  facilitate  this  important  service,  the 
King  is  pleased  to  leave  it  to  you  to  issue  commissions  to  such  gentlemen  of 
your  province  as  you  shall  judge  from  their  weight  and  credit  with  the  people, 
and  their  zeal  for  the  public  service,  may  be  best  disposed  and  enabled  to 
quicken  and  effectuate  the  speedy  levying  of  the  greatest  number  of  men  ; 
in  the  disposition  of  which  commissions,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  have  nothing 
in  view  but  the  good  of  the  King's  service,  and  a  due  subordination  of  the 
whole  when  joined  to  his  Majesty's  Commander-in-chief;  and  all  officers  of 
the  provincial  forces,  as  high  as  colonels  inclusive,  are  to  have  rank  accord- 
ing to  their  several  respective  commissions,  in  like  manner  as  is  already  given 
by  his  Majesty's  regulations  to  the  captains  of  provincial  troops  in  America. 

The  King  is  further  pleased  to  furnish  all  the  men  so  raised  as  above, 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  tents,  as  well  as  to  order  provisions  to  be  issued 
to  the  same,  by  his  Majesty's  commissaries  in  the  same  proportion  and 
manner  as  is  done  to  the  rest  of  the  King's  forces.  A  sufficient  train  of  artil- 
lery will  also  be  provided  at  his  Majesty's  expence  for  the  operations  of  the 
campaign ;  and  the  ship  that  conveys  this,  carries  orders  for  timely  providing 
at  the  King's  charge,  ^\^th  the  utmost  diligence  and  in  an  ample  manner, 
boats  and  vessels  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  the  army  on  this  expe- 
dition. The  wliole  therefore  that  his  Majesty  expects  and  requires  from  the 
several  provinces  is,  the  levying,  clothing,  and  pay  of  the  men ;  and  on  these 
heads  also,  that  no  encouragement  may  be  wanting  to  this  great  and  salutary 
attempt,  the  King  is  farther  most  graciously  pleased  to  permit  me  to  acquaint 
you,  that  strong  recommendations  will  be  made  to  Parliament  in  their  session 
next  year,  to  grant  a  proper  compensation  for  such  expences  as  above,  accord- 
ing as  the  active  vigor  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  respective  provinces  shall 
justly  appear  to  merit. 

Although  several  stands  of  arms  will  be  forthwith  sent  from  England  to 
be  distributed  to  the  troops,  now  directed  to  be  raised  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  provinces,  yet  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  numbers  of  men,  levied  in  all 
parts  of.\merica,  may  greatly  exceed  the  quantity  of  arms  that  can  at  present 
be  supplied  from  England,  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  do  with  parti- 
cular diligence  immediately  collect  and  put  into  the  best  condition  all  the 
serviceable  arms  that  can  be  found  within  your  government,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  employed  as  far  as  they  mil  go  in  this  exigency. 
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I  am  further  to  inform  you,  that  similar  orders  are  sent  by  this  convey-   APPX. 
ance  to  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New    i^ci' 
Jersey.     The  Southern  governments  are  also  directed  to  raise  men  in  the  ==== 
same  manner  to  be  employed  in  such  offensive  operations  as  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  enemy's  posts  in  those  parts  may  point  out,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  oblige  them  so  to  divide  their  attention  and  forces,  as  will  render 
the  several  attempts  more  easy  and  successful. 


9.  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

MTiitehall,  December  30,  1757. 

His  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  signify  his  pleasure  that  you  do 
forthwith  provide,  and  cause  to  be  built,  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  at 
the  King's  charge,  such  a  number  of  boats  as  shall  be  judged  by  his  Majesty's 
Commander-in-chief  in  America  sufficient  for  carr}nng  and  attending  towards 
Canada,  by  the  way  of  Lake  George  or  Wood's  Creek,  or  both  of  them,  a  number 
of  troops  amounting  to  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  ;  and  for  the 
more  speedy  preparing  and  having  in  readiness,  early  enough  in  the  spring  to 
begin  the  operations  in  due  season,  the  very  great  number  of  boats  that  this 
service  will  necessarily  require,  you  are,  by  exerting  most  particular  diligence, 
and  giving  all  proper  encouragements,  to  set  to  work  as  great  a  number  of 
hands  as  you  shall  be  able  to  find  within  your  pronnce,  or  to  procure  from 
other  parts ;  all  which  hands  are  to  be  employed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
in  building  such  boats,  in  as  many  several  places  as  is  in  any  way  practicable, 
and  as  may  lie  at  all  within  reach  of  the  said  boats  being  conveyed,"  by  land 
or  water,  to  Lake  George  or  Wood's  Creek,  as  both  or  either  of  the  same 
shall  be  judged  expedient  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces; 
and  you  are,  by  all  possible  means,  to  quicken  and  expedite  the  above  pre- 
parations, so  essentially  and  indispensably  necessary  for  all  operations  on  the 
side  of  Crown  Point,  in  such  manner  as  that  the  very  great  number  of  boats, 
sufficient  for  the  above  purposes,  be  ready  at  either  or  both  of  the  waters 
above  directed,  and  entirely  complete  for  the  use  and  service  of  the  troops, 
by  the  first  day  of  iSIay,  if  possible,  or  as  soon  after  as  shall  be  any  way 
practicable. 

And  as  one  or  more  armed  vessels,  of  a  size  and  force  adapted  to  the 
navigation  of  the  lakes,  may  be  necessary  to  convoy  and  protect  the  boats 
and  troops  in  their  passage,  it  is  the  King's  further  pleasure,  that  you  do 
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APP.X.  take  proper  care  to  direct  the  building  of  such  vessel  or  vessels  on  Lake 
George,  as  the  same  shall  be  judged  proper  by  the  Commander-in-chief  and 
■  yourself.  And  if  it  shall  be  absolutely  impracticable,  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  country,  to  begin  this  work  immediately  on  the  said  lake,  you  are  in 
that  case,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  so  indispensably  necessary  in  the  present 
exigency,  to  cause  forthwith  the  requisite  timbers  and  materials  to  be  pre- 
pared and  fitted,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  such  work  will  permit,  in  whatever 
place  or  places  may  be  most  convenient  for  that  purpose,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  diligence,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  conveyed,  as  soon  as 
possible,  according  as  the  Commander-in-chief  shall  direct,  to  Lake  George, 
and  there  to  be  put  together  and  framed,  so  that  the  said  vessel  or  vessels 
may  not  fail  to  be  entirely  completed  and  fit  for  service  by  the  first  of  May 
abo\e  mentioned,  if  possible,  or  as  soon  after  as  may  be  any  way  prac- 
ticable. 

In  order  that  the  works  mentioned  in  this  letter  may  be  carried  on  with 
all  possible  despatch,  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Captain  Loring, 
who  will  deliver  this  despatch  to  you,  and  whose  zeal  and  abilities  for  this 
service  have  been  strongly  recommended  to  his  Majesty,  to  superintend  and 
inspect  the  building  and  providing  the  said  boats  and  vessels,  agreeably  to 
such  directions  as  he  shall  receive  from  you,  or  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  King's  forces  in  North  America  ;  and  you  will  accordingly,  in  concert 
with  the  said  Commander-in-chief,  give  all  proper  and  necessary  directions, 
assistance,  and  encouragements  to  Mr.  Loring,  for  the  effectual  execution  of 
this  most  essential  service. 


NO.  II. 

CONTAINING  PAPERS  AND  LETTERS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  YEAR  1758. 


1.  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Secretary  at  War  ^. 

January  23,   1758. 

In  answer  to  your  Lordship's  letter  of  this  day's  date,  with  regard  to  APPX. 
detaining  part  of  the  transport-vessels  destined  for  North  America,  in  order  ^°-^^'- 
to  receive  on  board  the  clothing  for  the  army  there,  which  will  not  be  all  == 
ready  till  the  10th  of  February ;  I  am  now  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that, 
as  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  his  Majesty's  service  that  the  said  trans- 
port-vessels should  all  be  in  America  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  deten- 
tion of  any  one  of  them  may  be  of  very  bad  consequences,  I  cannot  think  it 
advisable  to  order  any  part  of  them  to  wait  for  the  said  clothing,  or,  on  any 
other  account  whatsoever,  one  moment  after  they  shall  be  ready  to  proceed 
on  their  voyage.  Your  Lordship  will  therefore  give  directions  for  sending  the 
clothing  for  the  army  in  America,  in  such  manner  as  it  must  have  gone, 
provided  no  transport-vessels  had  been  ordered  for  those  parts. 

2.  Governor  Pownall  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Boston,  January  15,  1758. 

Apprehending  that  the  first  step  towards  annoying  the  enemy  abroad 
was  to  be  first  secured  at  home,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  upon  my  coming  to  the 
chair  of  this  Government,  to  enquire  how  the  country  was  prepared  for  such 
defence.  I  had  occasion,  at  my  very  first  entrance,  to  know  and  to  find  the 
militia  totally  ruined,  ineffectual  and  useless  ;  and  I  have  since,  upon  enquiry, 

*  Viscount  Barrington. 
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APPX.  found  that  the  defence  of  the  inland  frontiers  was  not  more  to  be  depended 
1738  **"'  '"  ^^^^  ^^  ^"y  incursions  of  the  Indians.  I  have  proposed  a  militia  law 
'  that  may  be  effectual ;  and  though  this  be  a  point  that  could  never  yet, 

since  the  existence  of  the  present  cliarter,  be  carried,  I  have  the  happiness  to 
acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  I  have,  after  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attem))ts,  had 
the  fortune  this  last  session  to  succeed  in  obtaining  an  act  providing  for  the 
duly  mustering,  arming,  and  disciplining  every  able-bodied  man  within  the 
province,  and  further,  for  the  regular  ordering  and  governing  of  such,  when 
upon  an  alarm  or  invasion,  called  out  to  service. 

I  have  in  tliis  province  thirty-two  regiments,  containing  in  all  upon  the 
alarm  list  45,764  men,  of  which  37,446  are  by  law  obliged  to  train  and  turn 
out  into  the  field  upon  any  alarm  or  invasion,  under  this  law  that  now  makes 
mutiny  and  desertion  death.  I  now  therefore  hope,  after  having  modelled 
and  framed  this  body  of  men  into  more  and  smaller  regiments,  and  other 
divisions  better  adapted  for  training  and  disciplining  them,  to  see  the  ancient 
and  military  spirit  of  New  England  revive  in  proportion  as  their  discipline 
reforms. 

I  also  laid  before  them,  as  referred  to  in  my  speech,  a  method  of 
defending  their  inland  frontiers,  in  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  them 
entirely  acquiesce,  and  they  will  make  provision  accordingly. 

A  fort  at  Penobscot  River,  (called  hy  the  French  in  their  claims  to  it, 
Pentagonet,)  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  would  put  the  British 
right  out  of  all  dispute.  It  would  take  possession  of  this  very  fine  country, 
which  the  Indians  never  dispute  when  done  in  war ;  it  would  effectually 
drive  off  the  remains  of  the  Noridgwoak ''  and  Penobscot  Indians,  as  it  would 
break  up  their  hunting  and  fishing.  It  would  be  taking  possession  of  the 
very  finest  bay  in  North  America  for  large  shipping  just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  would  be  advancing  the  frontiers  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. I  have  laid  the  matter  before  them,  not  formally  in  a  speech  or 
message,  but  in  that  way  which  I  judged  most  likely  to  obtain  with  them  in 
a  way  that  they  may  take  it  up  as  of  themselves.  It  has  so  far  succeeded 
that  they  have  unanimously  voted  the  propriety  of  the  measure.  The  ex- 
pense is  the  only  difficulty.  A  committee  appointed  to  consider  it,  have 
agreed  to  report  it ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  carrying  the  point.  If 
I  do,  I  shall  tliink  it  my  duty  to  see  it  executed  myself,  and  shall  go  down 

f  Sic  in  MS.  usually  spelt  Norridge  Walk. 
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thither  early  in  our  spring  with  such  forces  as  they  will  enable  me  to  enlist  APPX. 
by  the  provision  they  make.  1758. 

I  have  also,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  labored  with  them  to  obtain  === 
their  making  provision  for  360  Rangers,  the  quota  required  of  this  province 
by  Lord  Loudoun ;  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  measure  better  calculated 
to  aid  and  assist  the  regular  ser\ice  than  this.  But  I  remain  without  success 
hitherto.  The  reason  they  give  for  not  sending  this  quota  is,  that  if  the 
whole  service  of  North  America  was  to  be  proportioned  out  by  quota,  the 
expense  they  are  at,  (even  18,000/.  sterling  last  year  in  the  article  of  their 
own  particular  defence,  and  147,996/.  sterling,  the  whole  charge  of  the 
government,)  vastly  exceeds  the  quota  that  any  other  province  bears  to  that 
service.  I  should,  from  the  very  small  expense  that  the  establishment  for 
these  Rangers  would  be,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  expense  the  province  is 
at,  hope  they  might  be  induced  to  comply  with  Lord  Loudoun's  demand, 
did  I  not  apprehend  that  there  must  be  some  latent  reason  that  does  not 
appear,  and  that  I  cannot  account  for.  I  am  further  anxious  to  obtain  this 
to  avoid  the  ill  effect  their  refusal  may  have  on  other  provinces,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  disreputation  that  may  arise  upon  this  province,  always  hitherto 
and  even  now  zealously  active  for  his  Majesty's  service. 

3.  Memorial  stating  the  Nature  of  tJw  Service  in  North  America,  1755, 
and  proposing  a  General  Plan  of  Operations  founded  thereon,  by 
Governor  T.  Pownall,  enclosed  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt. 

Jan.  15,  1758. 

His  Majesty  has  now  united  the  service  into  one  power  of  action  and 
under  one  direction,  by  appointing  a  Commander-in-chief  for  this  service 
over  all  North  America,  with  power  to  direct,  and  forces  to  carry  on,  this 
service  as  a  one  whole.  The  next  grand  and  absolutely  necessary  point  is, 
that  there  should  be  some  one  general  plan  of  operations  fixed,  that  may  be 
carried  on,  not  only  by  the  general  forces  employed  in  the  general  and  mili- 
tary parts  of  such  plan,  but  by  every  particular  province  and  colony  in  its 
own  private  councils  and  own  private  operations,  coincident  with  the  whole. 
When  such  is  fixed  on,  every  sum  of  money  that  is  raised  for  this  service 
will  be  applied  to  what  shall  be  of  real  service  and  permanent  use  ;  and 
every,  the  most  minute,  operation  that  is  undertaken,  will  become  as  part  of 
such  plan,  "Ep-yov  eic  am,  and  every,  the  most  otherwise  insignificant,  measure 
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APPX.  would  become  of  more  importance  and  more  service  than  twenty  the  most 
vj"" '  expensive  and  bustling  operations  that  arise  from  momentary  and  partial 
==^  starts  of  whim,  vanity,  or  interest.  There  could  not  even  a  log-house  be 
built,  nor  scarce  a  picquet  stuck  down  in  any  place  of  the  country,  but  what 
would  be  a  necessary  measure,  and  whose  use,  however  trifling  the  thing  in 
itself,  would  extend  to  the  grand  service  of  the  whole ;  there  would  not  be  a 
pound,  scarce  a  penny  raised,  but  would  have  its  share  in  this  grand  service. 
On  the  contrary,  while  private  persons,  or  particular  independent  bodies  of 
people,  have  consulted  only  the  momentary  partial  starts  of  whim,  vanity, 
party,  or  interest,  under  the  influence  of  such  motives,  without  any  general 
scheme  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  taking  possession  of  it,  or  the 
command  of  it,  without  any  reference  to  any  one  general  idea,  forts  have 
been  built  up  and  down  the  country,  that  could  never  have  been  of  use, 
have  never  been  used,  have  never  been  supported,  have  been  left  to  go  to 
ruin,  have  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  or,  if  they  have  been  kept  up  at 
all,  have  been  a  private  standing  job  to  all  concerned  in  them.  While  thus 
large  suras  of  money  have  been  squandered  away  to  no  use,  or  bad  ones ; 
while  thus  fruitless  detached  measures,  that  have  been  of  no  use,  but  pre- 
vention and  incumbrance  on  the  general  service,  and  interfering  amongst 
each  other,  have  been  piu-sued  by  vague  random  fits  and  starts ;  the  public 
service  has  not  only  been  ruined,  but  the  people  have  lost  all  opinion  and 
confidence  in  military  operations,  have  been  discouraged  and  alienated  from 
engaging  in  any  active  measures,  and  always  suspicious  that  whatever  sums 
they  give  to  such,  are  either  thrown  away,  or  put  into  the  private  pocket  of 
some  job.  On  the  contrary,  were  there  some  one  general  plan  of  operations 
formed,  upon  the  practicability  and  really  intended  execution  of  which  they 
might  confide  in,  the  assemblies  might  be  persuaded,  the  people  would  be 
willing,  and,  I  verily  believe,  would  be  persuaded,  to  give  amply  and  cheer- 
fully. So  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  gaining  the  end  proposed,  but 
also  absolutely  necessary  to  the  gaining  the  means,  that  some  such  general 
plan  should  be  fixed. 

In  order  to  which,  the  followng  paper  proposes  to  consider, 

1st,  The  site  of  the  country ; 

2dly,  The  interests  of  the  possessions  and  settlements  as  the  basis  of, 

3dly,  The  state  of  the  service  in  America. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  these  to  recur  back 
and  run  up  to  the  first  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  not  only  be- 
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cause  the  subject  is  new,  but  because  it  has  been  misconceived,  perverted,   aPPX. 
and  misrepresented.  ^o.  11. 

1 .  Prior  to  any  observations  on  the  settlers  and  settlements,  it  will  be  '- 

necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  peculiar  state  and  site  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  have  settled ;  for  it  is  the  site  and  circumstances,  I  mean  those 
that  are  unchangeable,  of  a  country,  which  give  the  characteristic  form  to 
the  state  and  nature  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

The  consideration  of  the  continent  of  America  may  be  properly  divided 
into  two  parts,  from  the  two  very  different  and  distinct  ideas  that  the  face 
of  the  country  presents,  but  more  especially  from  the  two  distinct  effects 
which  must  necessarily  and  have  actually  arisen  from  the  two  very  different 
sorts  of  circumstances  in  each  tract  of  country. 

All  the  continent  of  North  America,  as  far  as  known  to  the  Europeans, 
is,  to  the  westward  of  the  endless  mountains,  a  high  level  plain.  All  to  the 
south-east  of  these  mountains  slopes  away  south-easterly  down  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  By  a  level  plain,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  though  I 
thought  there  were  no  hills  or  vallies  or  mountains  in  such,  but  that  the 
plane  of  a  section  parallel  to  the  main  face  of  the  country  would  be  nearly 
an  horizontal  plane ;  as  the  plane  of  a  like  section  of  this  other  part  would 
be  inclined  to  the  horizon,  with  a  large  slope  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
line  that  directs  these  two  tracts,  that  is,  the  south-east  edge  of  these  plains, 
or  the  highest  part  of  this  slope,  may  in  general  be  said  to  run  from  Onun- 
daga  %  along  the  westernmost  Allegeani  "^  ridge  of  the  endless  mountains,  to 
Apalatche%  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  considering  first  the  main  continent,  this  high  plain,  with  very  few 
exceptions  in  comparison  to  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  multi- 
tude of  waters  found  in  it  is,  properly  speaking,  but  of  two  masses  ;  the  one 
composed  of  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  their  suite,  which  disembogue  by  the 
River  St.  Lawrence;  the  other,  that  multitude  of  waters  that  all  lead  into 
the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the  ocean ;  the  former  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  latter  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  are  in  all  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  at  least  as  far  as  we  know, 
but  two  falls  of  waters ;  the  one  at  a  place  called  by  the  French  St.  Antoin, 
high  up  on  the  west  or  main  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  the  other  on  the  east 
branch,  called  Ohio.     Except  these,  and  the  temporary  rapidity  arising  from 

'  Sic  in  MS  -"  Sic  in  MS.  «  Sic  in  MS. 

3  I  2 
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APPX.   the  freshes  of  spring,  and  the  rainy  seasons,  all  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
^"•^'''    run  to  the  ocean  with  a  still,  easy,  and  gentle  current. 
==  As  to  all  the  waters  of  the  five  great  lakes,  and  the  many  large  rivers 

that  empty  into  them,  the  waters  of  the  great  Outawawa  River,  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  Chaniplain,  of  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  many  other  that  empty 
into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  above  Quebec,  they  may  ;ill  be  considered  in 
one  mass  as  a  stagnation,  or  lake  of  a  wilderness  of  waters,  spreading  over 
the  country  by  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  branchings,  bays,  straits, 
&c.  For  although  at  particular  places  of  their  communications,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  their  streams,  they  seem  to  pour  out  such  an  immense  ocean  of 
waters,  yet  when  they  are  all  collected  and  assembled  together  at  a  general 
rendezvous,  where  they  all  disembogue  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, the  whole  embouchure  of  this  multitude  of  waters  is  not  larger  than 
the  Seine  at  Paris  '. 

The  waters  of  each  respective  mass,  not  only  the  lesser  streams  but  the 
main  general  body  of  each  going  through  this  continent  in  every  course  and 
direction,  have  by  their  near  approach  to  each  other,  by  their  interlocking 
with  each  other,  by  their  communication  to  every  quarter  and  in  every  direc- 
tion, an  alliance  and  unity ;  and  form  one  mass,  a  one  whole. 

Let  any  one  raise  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  country  incapable  of  being 
travelled,  except  on  the  roads,  causeways,  dikes,  &c.  that  have  been  made 
through  it ;  and  that  these  roads  have  throughout  the  whole  country,  a  com- 
munication, that  connects  and  forms  that  into  a  one  system  of  design,  a  one 
whole : — that  person  will  readily  conceive  how  easily,  and  with  wluxt  few 
numbers,  a  general  may  take  possession  of,  hold  the  command  of,  and  defend 
this  country,  by  fortifying  by  redoubts  and  other  works  the  strong  holds  and 
passes  in  it ;  and  at  what  an  almost  insurmountable  disadvantage,  any  one 
who  aims  to  recover  such  must  act,  even  with  twenty  times  the  numbers.  If 
these  roads  and  lines  have  thus  a  communication  forming  a  one  whole,  they 
are  the  foundation  or  basis  of  a  command  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
whoever  becomes  possessed  of  them,  has  the  command  of  that  country. 

About  twelve  leagues  above  Quebec,  over  against  a  place  called  La  Loubiuiere,  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  appears  to  be  of  a  very  considerable  breadth  ;  but  when  the  tide,  which  runs  up 
much  higher  than  that  place,  has,  at  its  ebb,  entirely  retired,  that  breadth,  which  one  would 
have  judged  to  have  been  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  remains  all  dry,  except  a  small 
channel  in  the  middle,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  the  Seine  at  Paris,  nor 
the  waters  of  it,  that  pass  there,  to  have  more  or  a  greater  current. — Noto  by  Governor  PownulL 
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Let  now  any  one  behold  and  see  with  his  own  eyes,  America  as  it  really   APPX. 
is,  a  wilderness  of  woods  and  mountains,  incapable  of  land-carriage  in  its     175JJ,' 

present  natural  unwrought  form,  and  not  even  to  be  travelled  on  foot,  except  — 

by  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants,  as  such  travelling  in  these  woods  and 
mountains  is  perpetually  and  unavoidably  liable  to  ambuscades,  and  to  have 
their  communication  cut  off.  Let  such  person  also  know,  that  the  waters 
for  these  reasons  have  ever  been  the  only  roads  that  the  inhabitants  use,  and 
until  art  and  force,  (Jit  via  vi,)  make  others,  are  the  only  roads  that  any  body 
of  people  can  in  general  take. 

Seeing  this  and  being  convinced  of  it  as  fact  and  experience  would  con- 
vince him,  let  such  then  recollect  what  is  said  above  of  the  communication 
and  alliance  amongst  the  several  waters  of  this  continent ;  of  the  unity,  one 
mass  and  one  whole  that  they  form ;  he  will  see  in  a  strong  light  how  the 
watery  element  claims  and  holds  dominion  over  this  extent  of  land  ;  that  the 
great  lakes  which  lie  upon  its  bosom  on  one  hand,  and  the  great  river  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  multitude  of  waters  which  run  into  it,  form  there  a  commu- 
nication, an  alhance  or  dominion  of  the  watery  elements,  that  commands 
throughout  the  whole ;  that  these  great  lakes  appear  to  be  the  throne,  the 
centre  of  a  dominion,  whose  influence  by  an  infinitude  of  rivers,  creeks  and 
streams,  extends  itself  through  all  and  every  part,  supported  by  the  connexion 
and  communication  of,  and  alliance  with  the  waters  of  Mississippi. 

If  we  give  attention  to  the  nature  of  this  country,  and  the  one  united  com- 
mand and  dominion  which  the  waters  hold  throughout  the  same,  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  French,  (though  few  in  number,)  in  possession  of  a 
power  which  commands  this  country.  Nor  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  con- 
sider the  nature  of  this  eastern  part  of  America,  on  which  the  English  are 
settled,  if  we  give  any  degree  of  attention  to  the  facts,  shall  we  be  surprised 
to  find  them,  though  so  numerous,  to  have  so  little  and  languid  a  power  of 
command,  even  within  the  country  where  they  are  already  settled.  I  say  a. 
very  strong  reason  for  this  fact  arises  out  of  the  different  natures  of  the  . 
country,  prior  to  any  consideration  of  the  difference  arising  from  the  nature 
of  their  government  and  their  method  of  taking  this  possession. 

This  country,  by  a  communication  of  waters  that  is  extended  through- 
out, and  by  an  alliance  of  all  these  into  one  whole,  is  capable  of  being,  and  is 
naturally,  a  foundation  of  a  one  system  of  command ;  and  accordingly  such 
a  system  would  and  has  actually  taken  root  therein  under  the  French  hands  ; 
their  various  possessions  throughout  this  country  have  an  order,  a  connexion 
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APPX.  and  communication  and  unity,  a  system,  and  is  forming  fast  into  a  one  govern- 
^,^'J^'  ment,  as  will  be  seen  by  and  by.  Whereas  the  English  settlements  have 
■  naturally  neither  order,  connexion,  communication,  unity,  nor  system.  The 
waters  on  this  tract,  on  which  the  English  are  settled,  are  a  number  of  rivers 
and  bays  unconnected  with,  and  independent  of  each  other  either  in  interest 
or  communication.  The  vague,  dissipated,  random  settlements  therefore, 
scattered  up  and  down,  v,i\\  have  no  more  communication  or  connexion 
amongst  themselves,  than  there  is  amongst  the  various  indejiendent  streams 
they  are  settled  upon.  This  country,  instead  of  being  united  and  strengthened 
by  the  alliance  of  the  waters  which  run  in  it,  is  divided  by  these  several  vari- 
ous streams,  detached  from,  and  independent  of  each  other,  into  many  separate 
detached  tracts,  that  do  naturally,  and  have  actually  become  the  foundation 
of  as  many  separate  and  independent  interests. 

As  far  as  the  communion  of  the  waters  of  any  river,  or  the  communion 
there  may  be  between  two  such,  extends,  so  far  extended  will  arise  a  commu- 
nication or  system  of  interest  and  command.  And  therefore  the  settlements 
on  this  tract  of  country  would  be  naturally,  as  they  are  actually,  divided  into 
numbers  of  Uttle,  weak,  unconnected,  independent  governments.  Were  I  to 
point  out  the  natural  division  of  the  tracts  and  these  interests,  it  would  point 
out  a  new  division  of  the  governments  of  the  colonies,  which  is  not  the  pur- 
port of  this  paper. 

The  consideration  of  which  country,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with,  or  has 
any  effect  upon  the  interests  and  politics  of  the  English  settlements,  presents 
itself  to  view  divided  in  two  ideas :  1st,  the  country  between  the  sea  and 
mountains,  2dly,  the  mountains. 

The  first  part  is  almost  throughout  the  whole  capable  of  culture,  and  is 
entirely  settled :  the  second,  a  wilderness  in  which  is  found  here  and  there, 
in  small  portions  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  solitary  detached  spots  of 
ground  fit  for  settlements  ;  the  rest  is  nothing  but  co\'er  for  vermin  and 
rapine,  a  den  for  vidld  beasts  and  the  more  wild  savages  that  lurk  in  it. 

Thus  far  of  the  site  of  the  country,  as  it  becomes  the  foundation  of  a 
natural  difference  between  the  English  and  French  possessions  in  America. 
The  next  point  that  presents  itself  to  consideration,  is, 

II.  The  mamier  in  which  the  English  and  French  have  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  settled  in  this  country,  and 

1st.  Of  the  French. 

The  French,  in  their  first  attempts  to  settle  themselves  in  these  parts. 
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endeavored  to  penetrate  by  force  of  arms,  to  fix  their  possessions  by  military   APPX. 
expeditions,  till  through  the  perpetual  and  constant  abortion  of  these  mea-     jygg  ' 

sures,  and  the  certain  disappointment  and  sure  loss  that  attended  them,  they, ' 

through  a  kind  of  despair,  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  such. 

Whether  by  the  dear  bought  experience  that  they  learnt  from  hence,  or 
whether  through  despair,  leaving  their  colony  to  make  its  own  way ;  or  whe- 
ther rather  the  right  good  sense  of  Mr.  Frontenac  and  Mr.  Calliers  led 
them  to  it,  is  neither  easy  nor  material  to  determine. 

But  so  it  was,  they  fell  afterwards  into  that  only  path  in  which  the  real 
spirit  and  nature  of  the  service  led. 

The  native  inhabitants,  (the  Indians,)  of  this  country  are  all  hunters. 
All  the  laws  of  nations  they  know  or  acknowledge,  are  the  laws  of  sporting, 
and  all  the  idea  they  have  of  landed  possession  is  that  of  a  hunt.  The 
French  settlers  of  Canada  universally  commenced  hunters,  and  so  insinuated 
themselves  into  a  connexion  with  these  natives. 

While  the  French  kept  themselves  thus  allied  with  the  Indians  as 
hunters,  and  communicated  with  them  in,  and  strictly  maintained  all  the  laws 
and  rights  of  sporting,  the  Indians  did  easily  and  readily  admit  them  to  a 
local  landed  possession ;  a  grant,  which  rightly  acquired  and  applied,  they 
are  always  ready  to  make,  as  none  of  the  rights  or  interests  of  their  nation 
are  hurt  by  it ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  experience  and  receive  great  use, 
benefit,  and  profit  from  the  commerce  that  the  Europeans  therein  establish 
with  them.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  English,  with  an  insatiable  thirst 
after  landed  possession,  have  got  deeds,  and  other  fraudulent  pretences, 
grounded  on  the  abuse  of  treaties,  and  by  these  deeds  claim  possession  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indians,  not  only  from  their  hunting-grounds,  (which 
with  them  is  a  right  of  great  consequence,)  but  even  from  their  house  and 
home,  as  by  particular  instances  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other 
might  be  made  appear.  Upon  these  pretences  they  have  drove  the  Indians 
off  the  lands.  The  Indians,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  told  Sir  William 
Johnson  that  they  believed  soon  they  should  not  be  able  to  hunt  a  bear  into 
a  hole  in  a  tree,  but  some  Englishman  would  claim  a  right  to  the  property  of 
it,  as  being  his  tree.  And  whatever  the  great  proprietors,  patentees,  and 
land-jobbers  may  affirm  or  affect  to  prove,  or  however  angry  they  may  be, 
with  those  who  declare  this  ;  that  is  the  sole  ground  of  the  loss  and  aliena- 
tion of  the  Indians  from  the  English  interest,  and  this  is  the  ground  the 
French  work  upon.     On  the  contrary,  the  French  possessions  interfere  not 
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APPX.  with  the  Indians'  rights,  but  aid  and  assist  their  interest  and  become  a  means 
nss  °^  *^^^^  support ;  and  this  will  more  clearly  and  better  appear  by  a  more 
^===  minute  and  particular  attention  to  the  French  measures  in  these  matters. 

1.  No  Canadian  is  suffered  to  hunt  or  trade  with  the  Indians  but  by 
licence  from  the  government  and  under  such  regulations  as  that  licence 
ordains  ;  the  main  police  of  which  is  this :  The  government  divides  the 
Indian  countries  into  so  many  hunts,  according  as  they  are  divided  by  the 
Indians  themselves.  To  these  several  hunts,  there  are  licences  respectively 
adapted,  with  regulations  respecting  the  spirit  of  the  nation  whose  hunt  such 
is,  respecting  the  commerce  and  interest  of  that  nation,  respecting  the  nature 
of  that  hunt. 

The  Canadian,  having  such  licence,  ought  not  to  trade  and  hunt  within 
the  limits  of  such  hunt,  but  according  to  the  above  regulations ;  and  he  is 
hereby  absolutely  excluded  under  severe  penalties  to  trade  or  hunt  beyond 
these  limits,  on  any  account  whatever. 

It  were  needless  to  point  out  the  many  good  and  beneficial  effects  arising 
from  this  police,  by  giving  thus  a  right  attention  to  the  interest  of  the 
Indians,  in  observing  the  true  spirit  of  the  alliance,  in  putting  the  trade  upon 
a  fair  foundation,  and  by  maintaining  all  the  rights  and  laws  of  the  hunt 
which  the  Indians  most  indispensably  exact. 

But  the  consequence  of  the  most  important  service  which  arises  out  of 
tliis  police,  is  a  regular,  definite,  precise,  assured  knowledge  of  this  country. 

A  man,  whose  interest  and  commerce  is  circumscribed  within  a  certain 
department,  will  pry  into  and  scrutinize  every  hole  and  corner  of  that  endroit. 
Again,  when  such  a  hunt  is  by  these  means  as  full  of  these  Coureurs  de  Bois 
as  the  commerce  of  it  will  bear,  whoever  apphes  for  a  licence  must  betake 
himself  to  some  new  tract  and  hunt,  by  which  again  begins  an  opening  to 
new  discoveries  and  fresh  acquisitions. 

When  the  French  have  by  these  means  established  a  hunt,  a  commerce, 
alliance,  and  influence  amongst  the  Indians  of  that  tract ;  and  have  by  these 
means  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  the  waters,  passes,  portages,  posts,  that 
may  hold  the  command  of  that  country,  in  short  a  military  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  then,  and  not  before,  they  ask  and  obtain  leave  of  the  Indians  to 
strengthen  their  trading-house,  to  make  it  a  fort,  to  put  a  garrison  in  it. 

In  this  manner,  by  becoming  hunters  and  creating  alliances  with  the 
Indians  as  brother  sportsmen,  by  founding  that  alliance  upon,  and  maintaining 
it,  (according  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Indian  law  of  nations,)  in  a  right  com- 
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munication  and  exercise  of  the  true  interest  of  the  hunt ;  they  have  insinuated   APPX. 
themselves  into  an  influence  with   the  Indians,  have  been  admitted  into  a     17.58. 
landed  possession,  and  by  locating  and  fixing  those  possessions  in  alliance  ==" 
with,  and  by  the  friendly  guidance  of  the  waters,  whose  influence  extends 
throughout  the  whole,  they  are  become  possessed  of  a  real  interest  in,  and 
real  command  over  the  coiuitry.     They  have  thus  throughout  the  country 
sixty  or  seventy  forts,  and  almost  as  many  settlements,  which  take  the  lead 
in  the  command  of  the  country ;  not  even  one  of  which  forts,  without  the 
above  true  spirit  of  policy,  could  they  support  with  all  the  expence  and  force 
of  Canada,  not  all  the  power  of  France  could, — 'tis  the  Indian  interest  alone 
that  does  maintain  them  in  these  posts. 

Having  thus  got  ground  in  any  certain  tract,  and  having  one  principal 
fort,  they  get  leave  to  build  other  trading-houses  and  entrepots,  at  length, 
and  strengthen  such,  and,  in  fine,  to  take  possession  of  more  and  more 
advanced  posts,  and  to  fortify  and  garrison  them,  as  little  subordinate  forts 
under  the  command  of  the  principal  one. 

Though  these  principal  forts  have  subordinate  forts  dependent  upon 
them,  they  are  yet  independent  of  each  other,  and  only  under  the  command 
of  the  Governor-General.  There  is  a  routine  of  duty  settled  for  these,  and 
the  officers  and  commanders  are  removed  to  better  and  better  commands. 
What  the  particulars  of  this  are,  and  of  the  distribution  of  these  troops,  I 
have  not  yet  learned  as  to  Canada ;  but,  in  general,  the  present  establish- 
ment for  this  service  is  three  thousand  men,  of  which  there  are  generally  two 
thousand  three  or  four  hundred  effective. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  exact  list  of  the  forts  in  Canada,  but  the 
following  is  sufficient  to  sketch  out  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  this 
service. 

But,  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  line  which  now  divides 
Canada  and  Louisiana  in  the  Illinois  country.  It  begins  from  the  Oubasch, 
at  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  River,  thence  to  the  post  called  Le  Rocher,  on  the 
River  Pasorias,  and  thence  to  the  peninsula  formed  at  the  confluence  of 
Rocky  River  and  the  Mississippi. 


Forts  in  Canada. 

St.  Frederick..  P*-''^^"' 

t  Carillon,  or  Ticonder6ga. 

VOL.  II.  3  K 
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APPX.  /L.  Presentation, 

1 758.    Frontenac  •  ■  A  Les  Coudres, 


! 


Quintez. 


XT-  ( Torento, 

®  t  One  other. 

Missilimakinac  and  its  dependencies. 

r  Presqu'  Isle, 

Du  Quesne  .  .<  Riviere  au  Bceuf, 

(.  One  other. 

Le  Detroit.  .  .  .  Two. 'Twas  proposed  to  the  Court,  in  the  year  1752, 

to  erect  this  into  a  Lieutenancy  du  Roy. 

The  post  Miamis  and  Sioux. 

T. ,.  .  c  Two  or  three  :  one  on  the  River  Michipocoton  * ;  one  other 

Nipigon {  ^ 

C         on  the  Long  River. 

St.  Joseph,  and  one  other. 

Le  Petit  Paris. 

Ahbi. 

Saquenay. 

In  all,  about  60. 

St.  John's,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Most  of  these  forts  have  fine  settlements  and  large  stores  round  them, 
and  they  do  entirely  support  themselves,  it  being  usual  for  both  officers  and 
men  to  defer  recei\ing  their  pay  till  the  garrison  is  relieved,  which  is  generally 
in  six  years ;  and  scarce  any  thing  is  sent  to  these  garrisons  but  dry  goods  and 
ammunition. 

There  is  a  fine  settlement  at  Detroit  of  near  two  hundred  families ;  a 
better  still  at  St.  Joseph's,  of  above  two  hundred  ;  a  fine  one  at  St.  Antoin  ; 
many  fine  ones  about  Petit  Paris.  But  the  French  Government  does  not 
encourage  these,  and  have,  by  a  positive  ordinance,  absolutely  forbid  any  one 
to  make  a  settlement  without  especial  licence,  which  they  found  necessary  to 
do,  to  restrain  the  Canadians  from  totally  abandoning  Canada. 

The  establishment,  posts,  and  settlements  of  Louisiana  are  as  follows : 

Thirty-seven  companies,  of  fifty  men  each,  and  two  Swiss  companies, 
of  seventy-five  each. 

'  There  is  a  trade  carried  on  between  this  fort  and  Hudson's  Bay,  by  which  trade  the  French 
furnish  all  their  posts  and  magazines  in  this  quarter. 
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1.  Garrison  of  New  Orleans ..  f  ^""^"^'^  F.  ...  900  j appx. 

i Swiss   do.  .  .  .     75  V  V^io 

Out  of  which  are  garrisoned  the  outposts  of  Balisse  and 
other  small  posts. 

2.  Detour  Anglois.     The  garrison  of  this  consists  of  four  com- 

panies, which  have  their  tour  of  duty  ^\ith  the  Mobile,  Illi- 
nois, &c. 

.3.  Mobile,  eight  French  companies  and  one  Swiss 475 

"  It  is  necessary  to  fix  this  number  here  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  Pansacola  on  one  part,  and  of  the  EngUsh  on  the 
other ;  as  also  to  influence  the  Indians ;  and  as  there  are,  at 
our  meeting  and  treaty  held  here  annually  with  the  Indians, 
sometimes  two,  or  sometimes  three  thousand  Indians  present ''." 

4    Tombechbi ^ One  company  each;  a  detachment  from  the  gar- 

5.  Alibamons  5      rison  of  Mobile, 

Four  companies  of  this  garrison  relieved  every  year. 

6.  The  Illinois,  six  companies 300 

The  posts  were,  in  1752  : 
Caskascas, 
Fort  de  Chartres, 
Village  de  St.  Philip, 
Praise  de  Rocher, 
Cohokias, 
Village  de  St.  Jeune  Veuve. 

7.  The  Arkansas,  a  less  principal  post,  one  company  ......        50 

8.  The  Natches,  one  company 50 

9.  The  Nachitoches,  one  company,  for  the  present,  on  account 

of  their  not  being  able  to  prevent  desertions  to  the  Adages, 
a  Spanish  post  within  seven  leagues  of  it.  They  propose, 
when  they  shall  be  able  to  settle  a  cartel  with  the  Spanish 
Governor,  and  his  Majesty  approves  of  it,  to  fix  two  com- 
panies there,  it  being  a  frontier  post 50 

10.  The  Point  Coupe,  one  company 50 

11.  The  Almangds.  one  company 50 


Total 2,000 


■■  Mr.  Vaudreuil  to  the  Court. 
3k2 
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APPX.  The  settlements  of  Louisiana  in  general  produce  Indigo  equal  to  the 

j2' ''■  Guatimalo,  which  admits  three  cuttings,  or  crops,  annually ;  rice,  in  great 
abundance ;  cotton,  but  find  great  difficulty  in  cleansing  it  from  the  seeds 
that  accompany  its  growth  here ;  tobacco,  pitch,  tar.  They  have  a  trade 
with  their  own  islands  :  flour,  peas,  beans,  salted  or  corned  wild  beef  and 
pork,  hams  of  hogs  and  bears,  tallow-grease,  all  hides,  lumber,  planks, 
bordage  ;  they  have  also  myrtle-wax,  which  they  export  to  France.  They 
do  also,  in  small  quantities,  manufacture  the  buffalo  wool.  From  the  abun- 
dant and  natural  growth  of  mulberry-trees,  they  have  their  thoughts  turned 
to  silk.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coals  in  abundance  ;  besides  the  skins  and 
coarse  furs  arising  from  the  Indian  trade  and  hunt.  They  had,  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1714,  several  vessels  at  their  port,  which  come  from  Florida  and 
Havannah,  and  Bay  of  Campeachey,  to  trade  for  boards,  lumber,  pitch,  dry 
'goods,  and  live-stock,  to  the  value  of  150,000  piastres.  They  had  a  settled 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Royal  Company  of  Havannah,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  French  were  to  deliver  them  at  Louisiana,  pitch  at  two  piastres  a 
barrel,  tar  at  three  piastres  a  barrel,  boards  at  two  reals  each.  Their  settle- 
ments towards  the  mouth  of  Mississippi,  are  almost  deserted  and  ruined,  the 
settlers  not  being  able  to  support  the  expense  of  banking  against  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea  and  land  floods.  Mr.  Vaudreuil  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Court,  September  28,  1752,  he  thinks  it  would  be  much  better  to  defer,  for 
some  years,  attempting  settlements  here,  till  the  ground  be  more  raised 
and  elevated  by  accretion  of  soil,  as  it  has  been  three  feet  in  fifteen  years 
last  past. 

I  mention  nothing  here  of  the  posts  of  New  Orleans,  Detour  Anglois, 
and  Malise,  nor  of  Mobile  ;  because  being  marine  posts,  the  consideration 
of  them  does  not  come  Avithin  the  scope  of  this  paper.  I  will  observe  that 
they  require  our  particular  attention.  They  are  become  the  ports,  to  which 
all  the  men  and  stores,  with  which  the  country  of  the  Ohio  is  furnished  are 
sent  annually  and  constantly.  As  from  New  Orleans  to  this  country,  the 
way  is  much  shorter  than  through  Canada,  the  distance  being  at  most,  when 
they  are  obliged  at  low  water  to  follow  all  the  windings  of  the  river,  not  more 
than  310  French  leagues,  but  at  the  usual  times  that  they  send  their  convoys 
not  more  than  300,  and  to  which  they  can  go  up  with  decked  sloops  nine  or 
ten  months  in  the  year.  The  trade  comes  down  from  the  Illinois  about  the 
latter  end  of  December,  and  goes  up  towards  the  latter  end  of  January  or 
the  beginning  of  February. 
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I  shall  describe  the  fort  of  Tombechbi  from  Mr,  Vaudreuil's  letters.  APPX. 

This  post  restrains  the  Alibamous,  Talapouches,  Abekas,  and  Cowetas ;    ^7r^'' 


preserves  the  communication  between  the  waters  of  Mobile,  Alibamous  river, 
and  the  Mississippi.  'Tis  necessary  for  us  to  keep  up  amongst  the  Chactaws, 
the  spirit  of  warring  against  the  Chickasaws.  'Tis  also  necessary  as  an 
entrepot  in  our  expence  against  the  Chickasaws  and  English.  From  hence 
we  can  go  within  seven  or  eight  leagues  of  the  village  of  the  Chickasaws  with 
Periaugoes  by  the  river  Tombeclibi,  over  which  seven  or  eight  leagues  of  land 
carriage,  we  can  easily  go  by  land  and  carry  cohorns  and  light  field  pieces. 
From  hence  also  it  is  that  we  must  send  our  parties  against  the  Carolinians. 

Yet  this  fort  being  a  heavy  expence,  and  with  great  difficulty  supplied, 
and  being  so  situated  as  to  be  of  no  use  to  hinder  the  English  from  going 
to  the  Chactaws,  when  that  nation  is  inclined  to  receive  them,  as  they  may 
conduct  their  convoys  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  the  fort  without  our 
being  able  to  oppose  them.  This  being  the  case,  were  the  Chactaws  entirely 
secured  in  our  interest,  were  the  Chickasaws  destroyed,  and  had  the  English 
lost  and  given  up  all  hopes  of  strengthening  themselves  in  that  quarter  as  we 
hope  to  eflPect ;  I  then  think  it  would  be  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  up  this 
post.  Yet  till  this  be  effected,  it  must  be  kept  up  and  more  especially,  as  by 
suppressing  it  now,  the  Chactaws  would  think  themselves  abandoned.  This 
port,  as  well  as  Alibamous,  should  always  be  \ictualled  for  a  year,  least  by 
any  revolution  in  Indian  affairs  the  road  to  it  should  be  obstructed. 

As  to  the  posts  in  the  Illinois  countiy,  I  am  not  able  to  describe  them 
particularly;  but  what  appears  to  be  of  more  consequence,  I  collect  from 
Mr.  Vaudreuil's  letters,  (from  1743  to  1752,)  the  general  idea  upon  which 
the  fortifying  and  securing  that  country  is  founded. 

The  first  fort  of  their  plan  in  fortifying  the  Illinois  Country  was  on  the 
peninsula  in  lat.  4 1 .  30.  This  was  a  check  upon,  and  barrier  against  the 
several  nations  of  Sioux,  (not  then  in  confederacy  with  them).  The  next 
post  on  this  plan  was  on  the  river  Dceorias,  (so  called  after  the  junction  of 
the  Illinois  river  and  Theakiki,)  which  would  be  of  more  especial  use  if  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  the  lake  of  that  river,  whence  the  road  divides  that  leads 
to  Missilimakenac  and  St.  Joseph.  This  he  describes  as  the  key  to  the 
Illinois  comitry  from  Canada. 

The  next  is  the  garrisoning  and  fortifying  the  country  from  the  mouth 
of  Missouris  to  Kaskasias,  where  there  are  five  posts.  ^Ir.  Vaudreuil  thinks 
that  Kaskasia  is  the  principal,  as  it  is  the  pass  and  inlet  of  the  convoys  of 
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APPX.  Louisiana,  as  also  of  those  of  Canada,  and  of  the  traders  and  hunters  of  the 
1758  i^^^^  Detroit,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  savage  nations.  There  is  also  at 
==  this  port  a  river,  where  the  sloops,  which  come  from  New  Orleans,  may  be 
safely  laid  up  in  winter.  But  Mr.  Macarty,  who  was  on  the  spot,  thinks  the 
environs  of  Chartres  a  far  better  situation  to  form  this  post,  provided  there 
were  more  inhabitants.  He  visited  Fort  Chartres,  found  it  very  good,  only 
wanting  a  few  repairs,  and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  kept  up. 

The  ne.xt  port,  I  take  them  in  order  of  place,  not  of  time,  which  comes 
into  this  plan,  is  on  the  Ohio  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  river. 
Tills  he  says  would  be  the  key  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  against  the  English  and  restrain  their  encroachments,  and  would 
obstruct  their  designs  in  alienating  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio :  it  would  restrain 
the  incursions  of  the  Cherokees  on  the  river  Oubasch  and  river  Mississippi ; 
it  would  also  check  the  Chickasaws,  and  would  by  these  means  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  commmiication  with  our  posts.  He 
here  expresses  the  greatest  uneasiness,  (as  the  French  court  did  not  care  to 
engage  in  the  measure  at  that  time,)  lest  the  English  should  build  a  fort 
there :  in  which  case,  he  says,  we  must  give  up  all  communication  with  the 
Illinois,  for  the  English  would  become  masters  of  the  navigation  of  that 
country. 

M.  Jonquiere  proposes  another  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Rocky  River,  (this 
is  in  the  government  of  Canada,)  which,  he  says,  would  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  south  of  Canada.  This,  says  M.  Vaudreuil,  together  with 
the  post  of  the  Illinois,  would  restrain  and  become  a  barrier  against  the 
English,  and  cover  all  our  Indian  allies  to  the  west  from  our  enemies,  the 
English,  the  Cherokees,  Catwabas,  and  others '. 

^  By  these  posts  above,  and  the  posts  of  Miamis,  this  whole  country  is 
secured  aud  fortified.  This  country,  says  Pierre  Charlevoix,  (in  1721,)  will 
become  the  granary  of  Lousiana;  and  in  1746  we  find  it  actually  became  so, 
for  in  that  year  it  sent  do^\ii  to  New  Orleans  fifty  tons  of  flour.  In  1747 
we  find  it  well  furnished  with  provisions,  and  having  very  fine  crops  :  and  in 
a  letter  of  M.  Vaudreuil's,  1748,  we  have  an  account  of  its  produce  and 
exports,  flour,  corn,  bacon,  hams,  both  of  bears  and  hogs,  corned  pork  and 
wild  beef,  myrtle-wax,  cotton,  tallow,  leather,  tobacco,  lead,  copper,  some 

'  I  mention  nothing  here  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  because  nothing  is  meant 
less  than  religion  by  them. 

^  Three  letters  of  M.  Vaudreuil's  may  be  referred  to  in  this  place. 
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small  quantity  of  buffalo  wool,  venison,  poultry,  bears'-grease,  oil,  skins,  and 
some  coarse  furs  :  and  we  find  a  regular  communication  settled  with  New 
Orleans  by  convoys,  which  come  down  annually  the  latter  end  of  December, ' 
and  return  at  latest  by  the  middle  of  February. 

Thus  the  French  do  not  only  settle  the  country,  but  also  take  possession 
of  it ;  and  by  the  form,  site,  and  police  of  such  possessions,  (led  on  and 
established  by  the  guidance  of,  and  in  alliance  with  the  waters,)  a  natural 
foundation  of  a  one  command,  have  they  acquired  and  became  possessed  of 
this  country. 

By  these  means,  I  repeat  it,  have  they  created  an  alliance,  an  interest 
with  all  the  Indians  on  the  continent :  by  these  means  have  they  acquired  an 
influence,  a  command  throughout  the  country.  They  know  too  well  the 
spirit  of  Indian  politics  to  affect  a  superiority,  a  government  over  the  Indians  ; 
yet  have  they  in  reality  and  truth  of  more  solid  effect  an  influence,  an 
ascendancy  in  all  the  councils  of  all  the  Indians  on  the  continent,  and  lead 
and  direct  their  measures.  Not  even  our  own  allies,  the  Five  Nations 
excepted,  unless  in  that  remains  of  our  interest,  which  partly  the  good  effect 
of  our  trading-house  at  Oswego,  and  partly  General  Johnson,  has  preserved 
to  the  English,  by  the  good  esteem  and  high  opinion  the  Indians  have  of  his 
spirit  and  truth. 

East, 

^  Tuskaras. 

Mohawks. 
Mehikanders. 


APPX. 

No.  11. 

1758. 


Esquimaux 

St.  John's 

Micmacs 

Souriquois 

Noridgwalks 

Abenakais 

St.  Francis  Indians 

Cachueevage. 

Scaatecoke 

Oswegatchie 

Senekes. 

Onondagas. 

Cuyugar. 

Oneides. 


ha 


Wholly  in  the  British 
interest. 


Delawares. 
Shawenese. 

Catwabas. 

Cherokees. 

Chikasaws. 

Creeks. 

Cawetas. 

Abekas. 

Talaponches. 

Alibamous. 


Lost  to  the  English  ex- 
cept a  few  on  Sus- 
quechanah. 
(Supposed  in  the  En- 
glish interest,  but 
much  debauched  by 
the  French. 

The    four   Nations    of 
the  Creeks. 
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No.  II. 
1758. 

North. 

Assimpocles. 
"  Adirondachos. 

West. 
Sioux. 
Nadonessiries. 

Algonkins. 
Oataw-aowaes. 

Illinois. 
Tavvighvaes. 

O 

Chenonderdes,  or  Hu-  ^  Skaniade- 
rons.                          i  rcroenues. 

fa 

Miamis. 
Painkesshanacs. 

fa 

Messisagues. 

Wawyactaes. 

Outagamier. 

F 

Picques. 

Miscontins. 

Kaskieskies. 

Sakis. 

South. 

Christinaux,  Almipogins,  Nipisenes. . 

Ossagaes. 

\  .   ■  . 

Akansaes.                       ( 
Chactaws.                        ( 

Vholly 
icncli. 

Panimaes.                      -^ 

1  >^  fa 

The  English  American  provinces  are  as  fine  settlements  as  any  in  the 
world,  but  can  scarce  be  called  possessions,  because  they  are  so  settled  as  to 
have  no  possession  of  the  country.  They  are  settled  as  farmers,  millers, 
fishermen,  upon  bays  and  rivers  that  have  no  communication  nor  connexion 
of  interest;  consequently  the  settlers  belonging  to  these  rivers,  bays,  &c. 
have  no  natural  connexion. 

But  further,  the  settlers  upon  any  one  river  or  set  of  waters,  which 
waters,  having  a  connexion,  might  become  the  natural  seat  of  a  one  interest, 
are  yet  so  settled  that  they  have  no  connexion  nor  union  amongst  each  other, 
scarce  of  communion,  much  less  of  defence. 

Their  settlements  are  vague,  without  design,  scattered,  independent. 
They  are  so  settled,  that  from  their  situation  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  unite 
in  a  system  of  mutual  defence,  nor  does  their  interest  lead  them  to  such 
system  ;  and  even  if  both  did,  yet  tlirough  the  want  of  a  police  to  form  them 
into  a  community  of  alliance,  unity  and  activity  amongst  themselves,  they 
are  helpless  and  defenceless  ;  and  thus  have  the  English  of  this  sort,  for  many 
hundred  miles,  a  long  indefensible  line  of  frontiers  prior  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  enemy  they  may  be  engaged  with. 

III.  The  state  of  the  service,  as  arising  from  the  above  facts. 

It  appears,  from  the  first  stroke  of  the  eye,  that  the  English,  without 
some  preparative   measures,  will  not  be  able  to  carry  into  execution  any 
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military   expeditions   against   the    French  in  the  upper  part  of  America ;    APPX. 
because  that  from  any  post,  where  they  can  collect  and  form  an  army,  and    ^^-  ''■ 
lay  in  all  its  stores,  ammunition,  and  provision,  they  must  undertake,  for  === 
many  hundred  miles,  a  long,  dangerous,  and  tiresome  march,  by  roads  the 
most  harassing,  and  of  almost  insuperable  difficulty,  through  a  wilderness  of 
woods  and  mountains,  without  magazines  of  forage,  &c.  or  any  other  assist- 
ance ;  through  a   country  liable  to  ambuscades  and  all  the  strokes  of  war, 
through  a  country  whereof  the  French  are  possessed  of  the  command,  or  if 
through  any  part  where  their  personal  command  does  not  actually  exist,  yet 
where  Indians,  (the  most  dangerous  enemies  in  such  a  wilderness,)  where  the 
Indians,  I  say,  are  masters,  and  possessed  of  every  hold  and  pass. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a  still  stronger  light,  let  any  one  consider  whence 
arises  the  danger  of  marching  through  a  fortified  country,  whence  the  danger 
of  a  general's  leaving  behind  him  any  enemy's  fort  or  garrison  not  taken. 
It  is  that  the  enemy,  who  has  the  possession  of  these,  has  the  command  of 
the  whole  country,  except  the  sole  confined  spot  where  the  stronger  army  is 
present ;  can  forbid  and  restrain  the  inhabitants  from  furnishing  you  with 
such  assistance  as  the  country  is  otherwise  capable  of  affording  ;  can  by 
saUies  from  these  posts  cut  off  and  intercept  all  your  parties,  all  your  intelli- 
gence ;  can  cut  off  all  communication  with  your  magazines  and  your  own 
posts ;  can  perpetually  harass  and  obstruct  your  march,  and  return  within 
cover  before  any  superior  party,  sent  out  from  the  main  body,  can  reach 
them;  you  are  also  always  liable  to  surprise  even  within  your  own  camp. 

A  march  from  any  post  where  the  English  can  at  present  form  any  army, 
and  collect  its  stores,  ammunition,  provision,  carriages,  &c.  through  the  country, 
as  at  this  day  above  circumstanced,  is  literally  and  precisely,  in  its  effect,  the 
same  thing  as  the  march  here  described. 

While  the  Indians,  whose  chief  art  of  war  is  that  of  making  ambuscades, 
who  have  acquired  from  practice  and  art  a  peculiar  method  of  secretly  tra- 
versing the  woods  and  lying  concealed  in  them ;  while  the  Indians,  whose 
mihtary  skill  of  fighting,  either  single  or  in  parties,  amidst  these  woods,  ren- 
ders the  situation  of  them  equivalent  to  fighting  under  cover ;  while  the 
Indians,  thus  trained,  and  incredibly  expert  in  the  art,  can  at  any  time  sally 
out  from  the  holds,  fastnesses,  lurking-places,  and  ambushes,  in  which  the 
country  abounds,  (and  all  which  they  know,)  nay,  even  from  the  cover  of 
the  woods,  and  drive  in  all  your  small  out-parties,  prevent  such  foraging  as 
the  country  will  afford,  intercept  and  obstruct  your  convoys,  cut  oflP  your 

VOL.  II.  3  L 
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APFX.  communication  or  intelligence,  provisions  and  succours,  and  retire  again 
^j^-  ''•  within  cover,  out  of  danger  of  any  pursuit,  and  continue  thus  constantly  to 
==  harass  and  perhaps  surprise  your  army  ;  while  they  can  do  this,  and,  beheve 
it,  all  this  they  can  do,  and  will  do,  your  army  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  to  the  war  with  the  Indians,  marching  through  a  country  of  forts  and 
fortresses.  Let  any  one  here  compare  this  state  of  the  case  with  the  causes 
and  reasons  of  the  failure  of  the  several  mihtary  expeditions  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  its  truth  will  be  still  more  evinced. 

As,  then,  no  general  would  think  of  making  a  campaign  in  any  country, 
to  reach  which  he  must  march  through  an  enemy's  fortified  country,  without 
some  previous  measures  to  mauitaiu  his  march  and  secure  his  retreat  through 
such :  so  here,  I  repeat  it,  there  are  some  previous  measures  necessary. 

The  first  of  these  measures  is  the  setthng  the  police  of  our  alliance  with 
the  Kenunchoni  Confederacy,  upon  a  permanent,  solid,  and  effectual  basis,  so 
as  to  restore  and  re-establish  our  interest  with  them. 

The  second  is  taking  possession  of  and  fortifying  a  system  of  advanced 
posts,  entrepotn,  viz.  magazines,  whereat  to  collect  stores  and  provisions  ; 
camps,  from  whence,  (witliin  a  reasonable  distance,  and  by  a  practicable  way,) 
to  make  our  sorties. 

Thirdly,  the  securing  the  dominion  of  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  present, 
and  laying  a  foundation  for  the  like  dominion  on  Lake  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Micliigan. 

Let,  now,  any  one  consider  the  above  stating  of  the  form  of  the  country 
that  the  English  inliabit,  and  in  which  the  operations  of  our  arms  must  lie ; 
let  him  raise  in  his  mind  seriously  the  precise  idea  of  the  native  inhabitants 
who  possess  this  country,  and  of  the  kind  of  ojierations  by  which  we  are  and 
shall  be  attacked,  and  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  defend  ourselves ;  let  any 
one,  I  say,  by  a  serious  attention  to  the  above  facts,  form  to  himself  that  idea 
Avluch  an  actual  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  country  would  give  him ;  let 
him  then  be  told  a  melancholy  truth,  that  almost  all  those  Indians,  whose 
friendship  and  alliance  were  once  our  best  and  securest  barrier,  are  now  by 
the  French  debauched  and  alienated  from  us, — nay,  even  turned  against  us, 
and  become  the  servile  instruments  of  the  French  robberies,  massacres,  and 
treacherous  encroachments :  let,  then,  his  eye  be  turned  upon  the  state  of 
our  back  inhabitants,  settled  in  a  vague,  unconnected,  defenceless  manner  up 
to  the  mountains,  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  dens  of  these  savages  ;  any  one, 
attentively  considering  tlie  above  facts,  will  see  the  English  Colonies  in  not 
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only  a  weak,  defenceless  state,  but  exposed  to,  and  almost  at  the  mercy  of,  APPX. 
a  very  powerful  enemy.  Considering  this  and  the  above  facts,  he  would  see  j^gg  " 
how  superficial,  wild,  and  false  an  idea  of  the  service  that  is,  which  would  ■ 
create  a  barrier  by  a  line  of  forts  ;  a  barrier  that  might  as  well  pretend  to 
cut  off  the  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  from  coming  Avithin  it,  as  the  Indians ;  a 
barrier  that  would  have  no  more  effect  than  so  many  scarecrows,  unless  you 
could  actually  build  another  Chinese  wall,  and  so  another,  still  advancing 
your  wall-fence  as  you  advanced  your  settlements ;  a  barrier  that  would  take 
more  troops  to  man  it,  than  the  country  enclosed  within  it  would  take  people 
to  cultivate  it :  a  line  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  huncb'ed  miles  ;  that  is,  at  last, 
no  line  at  all :  he  would,  I  say,  see  this  measure  not  only  impracticable,  but 
ineffectual ;  nay,  were  it  practicable,  and  could  it  take  effect,  yet  the  insup- 
portable expense  of  it  would  render  it  impossible  to  be  engaged  in.  Any 
one  reasoning  on  the  ideas  as  above  stated,  and  knowing  them  to  be  what 
they  really  are — facts,  would  turn  his  thoughts  on  those  objects  which  experi- 
ence, fact,  and  reason  point  out  to  be  our  barrier,  namely,  a  real  and  stable 
aUiance  with  the  Indians,  formed  on  such  articles  as  should  give  us  the  same 
kind  of  possession  and  command  in  the  Indian  country — the  same  influence 
in  Indian  affaii's,  as  the  French  have. 

And,  first,  as  to  that  part  of  our  barrier,  and  the  service  which  is  con- 
nected with  and  depends  on  our  alliance  and  interest  with  the  Kenuctioni, 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said 
foi'merly  on  this  subject. 

The  original,  natural  form  under  which  the  Indian  country  lay,  being 
that  of  a  forest,  stocked,  not  with  sheep,  or  oxen,  or  horses — not  with  beasts 
of  labor  and  domestic  animals,  but  only  with  wild  beasts  and  game  ;  all  that 
the  country  afforded  for  food  or  raiment,  must  be  hunted  for.  The  Indians, 
therefore,  would  constantly  be,  as  they  were  in  fact,  not  land-workers,  but 
hunters ;  not  settlers,  but  wanderers :  they  would,  therefore,  consequently 
never  have,  as  in  fact  they  never  had,  any  one  common  fixed  interest,  nor 
any  one  communion  of  rights  and  actions — one  civil  union,  and  consequently 
not  one  government.  They  know  no  such  thing  as  an  administrative  or 
executive  power  properly  so  called ;  they  allow  the  authority  of  adnce,  a 
kind  of  legislative  authority,  but  there  is  no  civil  coercion  ;  they  never  had 
any  one  collective,  actuating  power  of  the  whole,  nor  any  magistrate  or 
magistrates  to  execute  such. 

But  the  country  now  appearing  under  a  different  form,  and  they,  the 

3  L  2 
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APPX.  Indians,  being  under  very  different  circumstances  arising  from  trade,  treaties, 
,°" '  and  war,  begin  to  feel  rather  than  see,  to  find  by  experience  rather  than  rea- 
===  son,  the  necessity  of  a  civil  union  of  power  and  action;  and  that  these  circum- 
stances have  in  fact  for  many  years  been  formed,  and  have  at  length  formed 
to  them  such  a  collective  power.  These  people  are  precisely  in  that  point  of 
circumstances,  where  a  community,  that  was  before  only  a  community  of 
society,  is  becoming  that  of  government. 

In  all  their  actions  therefore  of  late  years,  whether  of  treaty  or  war,  they 
have  recurred  to  some  agent  to  actuate  this  power ;  they  are  not  only  become 
capable  of  such  a  general  leading,  but  their  circumstances  require  it.  The 
circumstances,  with  which  they  are  connected,  had  formed  them  into  a  state, 
but  from  the  circumstances  of  the  society  under  which  they  live,  they  can 
never  have  amongst  themselves  a  stateholder.  Their  circumstances  require 
and  look  out  for  some  such,  some  such  they  must  have,  and  if  we  don't  find 
such  for  them,  the  French  will,  and  are  actually  attempting  it.  Further,  as 
they  know  not  nor  acknowledge  any  leading  power  but  that  of  authority, 
there  can  be  no  nominal,  visible  appointment  of  such  leader :  they  will  never 
appoint  such  within  themselves,  nor  will  they  ever  submit  to  any  one  appointed 
from  without.  This  was  the  mistake  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  which  had 
like  to  have  lost  him  all  the  Cachnuagas  two  years  ago. 

Therefore  such  person  or  persons  only  as  can  acquire  or  actually  are  in 
possession  of  this  leading  power,  this  authority  with  them,  can  be  this  agent, 
this  leader,  this  stateholder. 

For  this  manager,  this  stateholder,  the  government  have  appointed  Sir 
William  Johnson,  a  person  not  only  the  proper  one,  but  precisely  the  very 
and  only  person  that  the  above  circumstances  and  nature  of  things  pointed 
out  :  the  person,  whose  knowledge  of  Indians,  whose  influence  by  the  opinion 
the  Indians  have  of  him,  whose  very  uncommon  zeal  for  the  interest  of  this 
country,  whose  integrity  and  bravery,  will,  by  such  measures  as  the  Indians 
can  really  and  indeed  trust,  if  properly  supported,  restore  tliis  branch  of  our 
affairs  to  its  salutary  effect. 

He  has  in  his  papers  mentioned  every  thing  necessary  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  administration.  I  cannot  but  add  as  a  collateral  measure  that 
would  strcngtlicn  and  finally  confirm  such  our  interest  amongst  the  Indians, 
the  making  little  settlements  at  Oswego,  Niarondaquat,  and  Niagara,  and  at 
our  other  forts  by  leave  of  the  Indians. 

II.  We  should  then,  according  to  good  faith  and  trust,  leave  the  Indians 
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in  fiiU  and  free  possession  of  their  dwelling-house  and  hunting-grounds,  aPPX. 
which  the  English  have  in  the  most  solemn  manner  confirmed  to  them  by  ^.°'JJ' 
treaty  ;  and  of  which  by  the  same  treaty  we  have  undertaken  the  protection.  === 
We  should  guarantee  and  protect  such  to  them  to  their  use,  and  also  all  their 
hunting-grounds.  This  part  of  the  general  scheme  also  is  in  some  degree 
carried  into  execution  by  the  instructions  given  by  General  Braddock  to 
General  Johnson,  for  his  directions  in  his  late  treaty  with  the  Indians,  which 
instructions  were,  at  the  desire  of  General  Braddock  and  Governor  Shirley, 
dravra  up  by  Mr.  Pownall  at  Alexandria.  Tliis  measure  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  these  Indians  to  our  alliance,  as  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  treaty  held  with  them  since  the  first  surrender  of  those  lands.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  support  ourselves  against  the  western  French  Indians  ;  and 
this  proposed  measure  will  be  so  far  from  being  an  impediment  or  hurt  to  our 
interest,  that  the  greatest  advantages  may  be  made  of  it,  both  in  the  means 
towards  executing  the  general  plan,  and  in  the  final  execution  of  it.  The 
uses  that  may  be  made  of  this  measure,  in  the  means  towards  executing  this 
plan,  are,  that  while  we  are  undertaking  the  protection  of  the  Indian  country 
and  hunting-grounds,  we  are  actually  becoming  possessed  of  the  command 
of  the  country,  of  the  whicli  in  the  whole  when  we  are  possessed  of  the  comr 
mand  and  protection,  (by  means  of  a  very  few  forts  necessary  to  be  erected, 
which  I  don't  here  mention,)  upon  which  in  part  according  to  the  proposed 
colonies  and  settlements,  when  we  are  settled,  the  Indians  will  be  preserved 
and  protected  to  their  satisfaction  ;  and  yet  cannot  move  to  war,  nor  even  to 
hunt  nor  subsist,  but  as  they  maintain  their  alliance  with  the  English  ;  and 
yet  in  conjunction  with  us,  their  whole  force  by  these  means  being  become 
infinitely  greater,  may  be  directed  at  any  time  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country. 

As  to  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  to  the  southward  '. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  be  taken  is,  that  there  be  an  absolute  stop 
put  to  all  provincial  administration ;  that  there  be  no  agents,  commissioners, 
or  interpreters  appointed  by,  and  acting  upon  the  private  orders  of  a  parti- 
cular province,  from  whence  arise  interferings  and  confusion,  and  opposition 

'  These  Indians  are  the  Shawoanaes,  Delawares,  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Chicasaws  and 
Creeks.  The  Creeks  are  in  part  debauched  and  alienated  by  the  French,  and  attend  the  French 
treaties  constantly  at  the  Mobile,  (especially  the  Alibaniois,  Cowetaes,  Talaponches  and 
Abakaes,)  and  are  in  great  measure  held  under  subjection  by  the  French  forts  at  Alibamous 
and  Tombechbi. 
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APPX.  to  our  Indian  affairs,  always  to  the  obstructing,  often  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 

No.  II.    British  general  interest. 
1758.  ° 

■-  Instead  of  these,  there  should  be  one  only  principal  commissary,  who 

understands  the  language  and  interests,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  people  of 

that  nation,  a])pointed  severally  to  each  nation :  this  person  should  have  under 

him  several  storekeepers  and  smiths. 

All  these  principal  commissaries  should  be  subordinate  to  one  general 
agent  or  superintendant,  who  should  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  only,  acting  by  his  orders  and  instructions,  formed  in  a  one  general 
idea  of  the  English  and  Indian  interest  of  our  alliance,  and  of  the  measures 
to  be  constantly  and  uniformly  pursued. 

As  the  being  supplied  \\-ith  European  goods  is  to  the  Indians  the  first 
essential  interest  of  their  politics ;  is  the  sole  and  actual  object  of  their  alli- 
ance with  us,  and  the  only  real  and  permanent  motive  of  their  attachment  to 
us ;  and  as,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  people,  all  public  transactions 
are  executed  by  exchange  of  presents,  all  public  friendship  preserved  and 
animated  by  public  hospitality  and  liberality ;  the  first  and  fundamental 
object  of  the  English  measures  should  be  to  provide  for  these  in  a  regular 
and  sufficient  manner.  The  being  able  to  do  this  is  our  peculiar  advantage 
and  superiority  over  the  French  in  these  affairs.  Their  measures  are  perpe- 
tually impeded  and  distressed  through  their  being  unable  to  do  this  ;  'tis  the 
only  difficulty  that  they  have  not  and  cannot  surmount ;  'tis  this  that  makes 
our  aUiance,  if  we  did  conduct  it  as  we  ought,  the  true  and  natural  interest, 
the  true  and  natural  politics  of  the  Indians. 

There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  with  these  southern  nations  a 
general  alliance  of  friendship  and  mutual  defence  and  assistance,  founded  on 
the  British  general  (not  any  provincial  private)  interest,  upon  a  one  general 
uniform  plan. 

1st.  The  first  article  of  which  should  be,  to  do  justice  to  all  their  claims, 
to  redress  all  their  wrongs. 

2dly.  To  maintain  Avith  them  all  public  hospitality  and  friendship  by 
public,  annual,  and  occasional  presents,  and  by  entertaining  by  all  other  usual 
assistance.  To  establish  a  fair  and  just  trade  with  them,  and  settle  stores 
within  their  countries,  or  wherever  is  most  convenient  for  them,  with  a  con- 
stant supply  of  goods  at  a  settled  and  cheaper  rate  than  the  French  do 
supply  them. 

3dly.  Mutually  to  assist  each  other  against  all  attempts  of  the  French  or 
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their  Indians,  or  any  hostile  attempt  whatsoever  upon  either  ;  constantly  and   APPX. 
faithfully  to  give  all  intelligence  to  each  other,  to  mend  their  guns  when  they   "^7-8 
have  occasion  to  go  to  war,  to  supply  them  at  such  times  vnth  ammunition,         . 
and  always  to  send  some  of  our  people  along  with  them  if  they  require  it, 
except  against  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  English;  and  whenever  the  Eng- 
lish call  upon  them  to  go  out  with  them  to  war,  that  the  English  supply 
such  as  want  them  with  arms,  and  all  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and 
defend  and  maintain  their  wives  and  children  in  the  mean  time. 

This  being  done,  a  fund  capable  of  answering  the  above  engagements, 
and  of  constantly  and  faithfully  executing  such,  and  also  capable  of  support- 
ing an  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  that  may  work  effectually  to  the  pre- 
serving and  maintaining  the  British  mterest  in  such  measures,  should  be 
settled  on  a  general  and  permanent  foundation,  which  may  be  as  follows. 

That  the  several  Colonies  who  have  hitherto  constantly  raised  monies 
for  Indian  affairs,  as  a  private  provincial  service,  should  for  the  future  appro- 
priate such  monies  to  this  general  fund. 

That  such  Colonies  as  have  never  raised  any  monies  for  these  services 
should  for  the  future  raise  and  appropriate  to  this  fund  such  sums,  under  a 
quota  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  received,  or  the  harm  avoided  by  the  bar- 
rier arising  from  this  general  alliance  and  administration  of  Indian  affairs : 
and  it  becomes  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  their  interest  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  continent,  should 
not  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  charge  of  the  war. 

Matters  within  ourselves  being  thus  prepared  and  pronded  for ; 

The  first  step  of  our  measures  in  this  branch  should  be,  establishing,  by 
advice  of  people  of  the  best  authority  and  most  knowledge  of  the  aflPairs  of 
each  nation  respectively,  at  proper  places,  general  magazines  for  this  service, 
at  the  most  convenient  entre2)6ts  between  marine  and  island  navigation  of 
carriage,  whence  lesser  stores,  respectively  subordinate  to  these,  might  be 
best  supplied  wthin  the  Indian  countries,  or  where  is  most  convenient  for 
the  countries.  As,  for  instance,  one  at  Schenectady,  or  rather  at  Mount 
Johnson ;  one  either  at  WilUam's  Ferry,  bn  the  Potomack,  or  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland, on  Will's  Creek ;  one  either  somewhere  on  the  Roanoak  or  James's 
River ;  one  other  at  Fort  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah. 

From  these  greneral  magazines  the  several  national  or  tribe  stores  shall 
be  constantly  supplied.  These  stores  would  be  also  public  truck-houses, 
and  the  storekeeper  be  also  a  pubhc  truck-master.     These  to  be  fixed  in 
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APPX.  each  particular  nation,  in  such  places  and  in  such  number  as  hath  been  usual, 
'^°' !,'■  or  as  will  be  best  for  the  good  of  the  service,  at  each  of  which  there  should 
==1  also  be  a  smith  :  the  commissary  appointed  to  the  affairs  of  each  nation,  to 
conmiand  and  superintend  all  the  store-keepers,  truck-masters,  and  smiths, 
and  all  the  stores,  and  be  constantly  circuiting  through  these,  living  always 
at  some  one  of  them,  and  attending  respectively  at  any  of  them,  wheresoever 
he  is  commanded  by  the  general  agent,  or  the  good  of  the  service  requires ; 
also  at  all  times,  (unless  in  matters  of  a  more  public  general  import,  when 
the  general  agent  is  to  attend,)  to  ncgociate  and  transact  all  matters  and 
business  such  nation  may  have  to  do  with  any  other,  or  with  any  colony, 
and  to  interpret  between  the  Indians  he  is  appointed  commissary  to,  and  in 
general,  within  the  powers  of  his  instructions,  to  do  all  those  things  and 
matters  as  have  been  usually  done  by  provincial  agents  and  interpreters ; 
that  the  store-keepers  and  smiths  do  keep  constant  journals,  and  make 
report  to  the  commissary ;  that  the  commissaries  keep  a  regular  journal  of 
these  reports  and  of  their  own  transactions,  and  report  to  the  general  agent, 
and  he  likewise  to  keep  a  journal,  and  record  and  report  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief. 

The  order,  then,  of  the  public  presents,  the  public  hospitality  and  libe- 
rality, being  settled  according  to  the  nature  of  those  Indians,  and  our  alli- 
ance ^vith  them  ; 

The  method  and  laws  of  the  trade  with  them  being  also  settled  ; 

The  next  step  to  be  observed  I  take  entirely  from  the  French,  and  is  a 
measure,  according  to  my  idea,  absolutely  necessary.  Observing  the  want 
of  subordination  among  the  Indians,  the  French  have  a  number  of  Sachems, 
to  whom  they  give  medals,  and  appoint  them  to  preside  as  chiefs,  leaders, 
counsellors,  speakers,  &c. ;  some  over  eight,  some  over  ten  villages,  and  so 
on  as  their  influence  extends.  Being  easily,  by  presents  and  money,  pos- 
sessed of  these  medal  chiefs,  they  thus  easily  acquire  a  more  uniform  and 
stable  management  of  their  Indians,  than  the  Indians  even  know  of  among 
themselves. 

Let  it  be  a  standing  instruction,  faithfully  in  all  and  every  matter,  to  ex- 
ecute and  fulfil,  according  to  the  true  interest  of  the  Indians,  and  as  to  the 
forming  their  alliance  into  a  firm  barrier  against  the  French,  and  enemy 
Indians. 

The  several  people  employed  in  Indian  affairs  to  have  constantly  in 
view  the  scheme  of  uniting  these  several  nations  into  a  confederacy  like  that 
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of  the  Five  Nations  :  in  order  to  this,  that  there  be  found  out  and  fixed  upon,  APPX. 
some  one  place  in  the  back  country,  whereat  the  general  agent  should  hold   ^2",l'' 
all  his  general  treaties  and  parleys  with  these  Indians,  as  the  French  do  at  the  - 
Mobile ;  which  place  upon  the  success  of  this  scheme  to  be  the  council-place, 
as  Onondaga  is  to  the  Five  Nations.     Let  any  one  consider  how  a  httle 
repubUc  formed  by  the  Welinis  on  the  river  Oubasch  by  some  free  and  inde- 
pendent Indians,  did  greatly  embarrass,  and  had  well  nigh  ruined  the  French 
affairs  there. 

This  third  branch,  according  to  my  idea  of  our  barrier,  being  thus  in 
some  way  provided  for  and  administered  ; 

IV.  The  fourth,  namely,  that  of  a  system  of  magazines  and  fortified 
camps  as  entrepots  whereat  either  to  collect  for  defence,  or  from  whence 
within  a  reasonable  distance  and  by  a  practicable  way  to  make  our  sorties. 
This  branch  is  in  part  provided  for,  by  removing  and  advancing  these  stores, 
and  at  length  when  a  proper  place  is  found  to  fix  them  on,  that  would 
defend  and  command  the  country,  getting  leave  to  fortify  them,  and  so  to 
erect  them  into  forts,  the  Indians  are  defended,  are  at  the  same  time  held 
within  proper  terms,  and  we  have  within  a  friend's  country  advanced  posts  or 
entrepots,  that  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  defensive  or  offensive  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy.  And  all  that  could  be  in  this  place  said  on  that 
head,  I  have  very  minutely  entered  into  in  that  part,  where  I  explain  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  service,  as  arising  from  the  nature  and  state  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  I  will  only  add  their  opinion  of  one  post  which 
we  once  had,  and  of  another  that  they  feared  we  were  about  to  make. 

Mr.  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Canada,  in  his  letter  to  the  Court,  of  May 
10th,  1744,  mentioning  the  leave  which  the  English  had  got  to  build  a  for' 
tified  trading-house  at  Oahfasques  amongst  the  Creeks,  says,  "  If  the  measure 
of  which  this  might  be  a  foundation  should  be  properly  carried  into  execu- 
tion, it  would  oblige  the  French  to  retire  from  their  fort  of  Alibamous  down 
to  the  Mobile." 

And  again  in  another  letter,  September  17th,  1744,  he  mentions  this 
storehouse  having  opened  a  traffic  with  the  Chactaws ;  yet  this  the  English 
abandoned,  and  the  French  have  now  a  fort  on  each  main  branch  of  the  river 
Mobile,  one  at  Tombechbi,  and  Fort  Toulouse  at  Alibamous. 

In  another  letter  of  November,  1748,  he  says,  "  It  would  be  very  easy 
for  the  English,  by  means  of  the  River  Ohio,  to  form  an  entrepot  at  Prude- 
homme  to  secure  them  as  a  retreat,  having  the  nations  of  the  Shawoanaes, 
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APPX.   Cherokees,  and  Chicasaws  on  their  back  and  to  support  them.     From  this 
No.  II.    entrepot  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  penetrate  to  the  Arkansas,  Panis 
'        Osages,  Padonces,  and  Missouris,  and  all  the  other  nations  of  that  country. 
If  these  posts  and  settlements  of  the  Illinois  were  broke  up,  as  they  certainly 
would  be  did  the  English  settle  and   fortify  at  Prudehomme,   not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  would  be  lost  to  us,  but  also  the  inhabitants  near 
New  Orleans  would  be  so  greatly  distressed  for  the  want  of  the  succours 
and  provisions  of  this  country ;  the  granary  to  it,  by  loss  of  the  benefit  of 
trade  with  that  post,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  subsist,  it  would  be 
impossible   to  maintain  the  expence  they  must  live  at  without  it,  and  they 
must  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  Colony.     But  should  not  matters  be  so  bad 
as  this,  yet,  were  the  post  at  the  Illinois  taken  away,  the  Colony  would  not 
be  able  to  extend  itself  at  fuithest  beyond  the  post  of  the  Natches,  without  a 
very  strong  garrison  at  the  post  of  the  Arkansas,  and  at  best  that  post  would 
be  too  low  to  cover  the  hunting-country." 

When  such  forts  are  erected,  the  connnanding  officer  at  each  fort  should 
be  a  kind  of  a  com])troller  on  the  commissary  or  storekeeper  of  that  division  ; 
and  should  be  furnished  with  provisions  and  necessary  stores  to  make  pre- 
sents and  to  entertain  the  Indians  when  they  come  to  him,  and  to  supply 
their  necessities,  he  should  for  this  reason  have  a  right  to  make  an  order  on 
the  magazine  of  his  division  for  this  puq^ose. 

V.  In  other  parts  of  our  frontier  that  are  not  the  immediate  residence 
and  country  of  the  Indians,  some  other  species  of  barrier  should  be  thought 
of,  of  which  nothing  can  be  more  effectual  than  a  military  colony ;  but  even 
this  cannot  be  carried,  as  hereafter  explained,  into  execution  and  effect, 
without  this  previous  measure  of  a  system  of  entrepots  in  the  country  between 
us  and  the  enemy.  The  nature  of  this  system  must  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a  particular  view,  and  will  then 
immediately  be  best  known  to  military  men ;  but  all  mankind  must  know 
that  no  body  of  men,  whether  as  an  army  or  as  an  emigration  of  colonists, 
can  march  from  one  country  to  another  through  an  inhospitable  ^\^lderness 
without  magazines,  nor  with  any  safety  ■without  posts  communicating  amongst 
each  other  by  practicable  roads,  to  which  to  retire  in  case  of  accidents, 
repulse,  or  delay. 

It  is  a  fact  which  experience  evinces  the  truth  of,  that  we  have  always 
been  able  to  outsettle  the  French,  and  have  drove  the  Indians  out  of  the 
country  more  by  settling  than  fighting,  and  that  wherever  our  settlements 
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have  been  Avisely  and  completely  made,  the   French  neither  by  themselves,   aPPX. 
nor  their  dogs  of  war  the  Indians,  have  been  able  to  remove  us.     It  is  upon    No.  II. 
this  fact  that  I  found  the  propriety  of  the  measure  for  settling  a  barrier       ' 
colony  in  those  parts  of  our  frontier  which  are  not  the  immediate  residence 
or  hunting-grounds  of  our  Indians.     This  is  a  measure  that  will  be  effectual 
and  will  not  oiily  in  time  pay  its  expence,  but  make  as  great  returns  as  any 
of  our  present  colonies  do,  will  give  a  strength  and  unity  to  our  dominions 
in  North  America,  and  give  us  possession  of  the  country  as  well  as  settle- 
ments in  it ;  but  above  all  this,  the  state  and  circumstances  of  our  settle- 
ments render  such  a  measure  not  only  proper  and  eligible,  but  absolutely 
necessary.     The  English  settlements,   as  they  are  at  present  circumstanced, 
are  absolutely  at  a  stand ;  they  are  settled  up  to  the  mountains,  there  is 
nowhere  together  land  sufficient  for  a  settlement  large  enough  to  subsist  by 
itself,  and  to  defend  itself  and  preserve  a  commimication  with  the  present 
settlements. 

If  the  English  would  advance  one  step  further,  to  cover  themselves 
where  they  are,  it  must  be  at  once,  by  one  large  step,  near  the  mountains, 
with  a  numerous  and  military  colony.  Where  such  should  be  settled,  I  do 
not  take  upon  me  now  to  say  ;  at  present  I  shall  only  point  out  the  measure 
and  the  nature  of  it  by  inserting  two  schemes ;  one  of  Mr.  Franklin's,  the 
other  of  my  own.  And  if  I  might  indulge  myself  with  scheming,  I  should 
imagine  that  two  such  were  sufficient,  and  only  requisite  and  proper  :  one 
at  the  back  of  Virginia,  fiUing  up  the  vacuum  between  the  Five  Nations  and 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  connecting  into  one  system  our  barrier ;  the  other 
somewhere  in  the  Cohass  on  Connecticut  river,  or  wherever  best  adapted  to 
cover  the  four  New  England  colonies.  These,  with  the  little  settlements 
mentioned  above,  in  the  Indian  countries,  complete  my  idea  of  this  branch. 

VI,  The  dominion,  then,  of  the  lakes  being  maintained  by  a  British 
navy  of  armed  vessels,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  according  to  a  plan 
proposed  by  your  memorialist  in  June,  1754,  to  the  commissioners  met  at 
Albany  ;  which  part  of  the  general  frontier  is  according  to  that  proposal,  by 
order  from  England,  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  now  carried  into  execution, 
completes  the  whole  frontier. 

These  matters  being  thus  proposed,  I  do  not  at  all  enter  into  that  part 
of  their  execution  which  is  the  duty  of  the  military,  as  it  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  judgment  of  a  ci\'il  man  may  not  have  its  weight  ;  nor  into  the  manner 
of  removing  the  French   from  their  encroachments ;  yet    I  cannot  but  in 
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APPX.  general  observe,  that,  as  the  military  object  of  his  Majesty's  service  in  tliis 
'^"Vo''  country  is  either  to  erect  forts,  or  to  demolish  those  erected  by  the  French 
-  on  his  Majesty's  lands ;  and  as  the  way  to  all  such  lies  through  woods  and 
wildernesses,  there  is  a  proper  sphere  of  action  peculiar  to  each,  both  his 
Majesty's  regular  troops,  and  for  the  provincial  troops  of  the  country.  The 
provincial  forces  of  these  countries,  as  irregulars,  can,  the  best  of  any  forces 
in  the  world,  escort  his  Majesty's  troops  through  these  woods,  to  where  their 
proper  scene  of  action  lies.  They  can  also,  in  the  same  manner,  hand  up  all 
their  convoys,  and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  should  any  occasion  call  for  their 
service  upon  such  duty,  act  with  bravery  and  spirit.  They  are  also  fit  for  what 
may  be  properly  called  an  expedition,  some  excursion  a  la  hrusque  of  ten  or 
twenty  days'  continuance ;  they  should,  therefore,  be  employed  either  as  a 
covering  army,  or  kept  with  the  regular  army,  in  companies,  for  escorts, 
scouring  and  scouting  parties ;  while  the  regular  troops,  as  a  main  botly, 
marching  by  these  means  without  being  harassed,  sustain  them ;  while  his 
Majesty's  troops  alone  are  fit  for  the  various  duties  and  services  of  a  continued 
regular  campaign,  and  for  the  fatigues  and  perseverance  necessary  in  a  siege. 

4.  Extracts  from  Governor  PoivtialVs  Discourse  on  "  the  Defence  of  the 
Inland  Frontiers ^^  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  January  15,  1758. 

Such  measures  of  defence,  as  are  reasonable,  practicable,  and  to  be 
depended  on,  can  arise  only  from  a  real  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  power  of  the  enemy,  joined  with  a  practical  and  military  knowledge  of 
the  country  wherein  the  service  may  lie. 

If  the  power  of  the  enemy  is  not  known,  either  more  force  or  less  than 
is  necessary  may  be  exerted  :  in  both  which  cases  it  is  wasted.  For  to  exert 
more  than  is  necessary,  is  unnecessarily  and  most  surely  to  exhaust  ourselves  : 
to  exert  less  than  is  necessary  is  to  throw  away  even  that  which  is  exerted. 

If  the  nature  of  the  enemy  be  not  attended  to,  we  may  with  insupport- 
able expence  exert  that  kind  of  strength  which  the  enemy  will  never  put  to 
the  trial,  while  we  remain  helpless  and  defenceless  in  that  way  wherein  they 
will  daily  attack,  harass,  and  destroy  us. 

If  a  practical  and  military  knowledge  of  the  country  be  not  acquired, 
we  may  be  settled  in  a  country,  but  can  never  be  said  to  possess,  much  less 
to  command,  such  country.  The  enemy  may  as  easily  and  safely  drive  us 
off,  as  they  may  drive  off  the  cattle  that  feed  in  it ;  as  easily  hunt  us  out,  as 
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the  beaver  that  is  their  game  ;  and  may  as  easily  slaughter  and  destroy  us,  APPX. 
while  we  are  no  more  in  their  hands  than  their  prey,  and  their  war  with  us 
no  more  than  the  common  hunt  of  their  game  that  supports  them. 

It  would  be  great  ignorance  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  absolutely 
exhausting  our  own  strength,  to  think  of  keeping  on  our  inland  frontiers 
such  a  force,  either  in  garrison  or  as  an  army,  as  may  resist  the  invasion  of  a 
powerful  body,  should  they  come  upon  us.  Should  any  such  come,  they 
must  unavoidably,  (in  the  same  manner  as  one  army  attacking  another,  drives 
in  all  their  out-posts  and  advanced  guards,)  drive  in  all  our  out-settlements 
and  small  posts,  and  proceed  without  obstruction  till  such  time  as  the  native 
strength  of  the  province  could  be  collected  to  oppose  them.  By  which,  if  it 
were  properly  armed  and  discipUned,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  we  might 
hope  such  invaders  should  never  return. 

The  enemy  then  against  whom  we  have  our  inland  frontiers  to  defend  is 
chiefly  Indian,  joined  with  such  Canadians  who  act  as  Indians. 

The  force  of  this  enemy  does  not  act  by  u-eight  and  nniftj,  as  is  the  case 
of  every  other  nation,  (except  the  Arabs,)  in  the  world,  and  especially  those 
nations  where  that  art  of  war,  which  is  called  the  regular,  hath  been  intro- 
duced. We  have  therefore  not  numbers  or  a  body  of  men  to  oppose  on  our 
inland  frontiers. 

The  force  of  this  enemy  does  not  lie  in  their  strength.  They  do  never 
put  the  success  of  their  enterprize  on  that  issue  or  trial.  We  have  not  there- 
fore an  open  force  to  oppose. 

We  have  not  then  upon  our  inland  frontiers  to  oppose  numbers  in  a 
body  who  act  by  open  force  with  weight  and  union  of  their  strength. 
That  disciphne  and  that  art  of  war,  which  hath  been,  in  all  nations  both 
ancient  and  modern,  cultivated  to  oppose  such  an  enemy,  is  here  against  our 
enemy  of  no  use,  but  a  misapplication  of  our  strength. 

Suppose  now  the  enemy  with  regulars,  though  inferior  to  us  both  in 
number  and  strength,  yet  by  some  successful  enterprizes  had  taken  possession 
of,  fortified  themselves  in,  and  commanded  most  of  the  holds  and  passes  in  the 
heart  of  our  country ;  though  from  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers  and 
strength  they  could  not  venture  openly  out  of  their  forts  and  attack  us  in  a 
body ;  yet  by  surprise  and  ambush  they  might  be  able  to  make/regnent  and 
irresistible  sallies  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  drive  them  off,  murder 
them,  pillage  and  burn  their  settlements,  and  by  constant  harassing  entirely 
break  up  the  country. 
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APPX.  l^  we  now  consider  the  form  of  the  country  which  the  English  inhabit, 

No.  II.    jjj^j  j,^  which  the  operations  of  our  arms  must  be;  if  we  raise  in  our  minds 
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=-===  the  precise  idea  of  the  native  inhabitants,  our  enemy,  and  the  Icind  of  opera- 
tions by  whicli  we  shall  be  attacked,  we  see  it  a  wilderness  of  woods,  lakes, 
mountains,  morasses,  rivers ;  we  see  the  Indians  from  practice  have  acquired 
so  peculiar  an  art  of  secretly  traversing  this  wilderness  and  lying  concealed 
in  it ;  have  by  properly  adapting,  carried  their  military  skill  of  fighting, 
either  single  or  in  parties  in  these  woods  to  that  degree  of  {>erfection,  and 
are  so  entire  masters  of  the  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  method  of 
ambuscades  ;  that  this  wildernefis  is  to  them  in  every  point  a  .lystcm  of 
fortification  ;  while  the  English  are  settled  in  a  scattered,  vague,  defenceless 
manner  liable  always  to  the  sallies  of  the  enemy,  and  incapable  of  forcing 
them  from  their  cover. 

And  it  is  by  sallies  in  parties  from  the  fastnesses,  lurking-places,  and 
ambushes  in  which  the  country  abounds,  and  all  which  the  Indians  know,  nay 
even  from  the  cover  of  the  woods  they  pillage,  murder,  and  scalp  the  inha- 
bitants, and  entirely  break  up  oui-  settlements  and  return  again  safe  and  not 
to  be  come  at  under  cover  of  the  woods.  Here  we  see  how  superficial  and 
inadequate  an  idea  of  the  service  that  is,  vvliich  would  create  a  barrier  by  a 
line  of  forts ;  a  barrier  that  might  as  well  pretend  to  cut  off  the  bears,  wolves, 
and  foxes  from  coming  within  as  the  Indians  ;  a  barrier  that  would  have  no 
more  effect  than  so  many  scarecrows  ;  a  line  of  above  200  miles,  that  is,  at 
least,  no  line  at  all.  Nay,  even  were  this  practicable  to  form  such  a  Une,  and 
could  it  take  effect,  yet  the  insupportable  expence  of  it  would  render  it  impos- 
sible to  be  engaged  in. 

The  incursions  therefore  of  these  sallj-ing  parties  only  is  the  object  we 
are  to  attend  to.  It  is  against  these,  while  we  act  only  upon  the  defensive, 
that  we  are  to  be  guarded.  The  success  of  such  parties  depends  upon  their 
concealed  and  unexpected  motions.  To  discover  is  totally  to  defeat  the  suc- 
cess of  them ;  and  such  measures  as  render  it  hazardous  for  this  enemy  to 
undertake  these  enterprizes,  totally  prevent  them.  For  to  obhge  such  an 
enemy  to  put  the  issue  of  his  attempt  upon  strength  and  open  force  is  effec- 
tually to  defeat  his  plan. 

The  only  method  therefore  is  by  reconnoitring  or  scouting  parties  con- 
stantly moving,  to  have  our  eyes  at  all  times  in  every  part  of  our  frontiers. 
The  larger  these  parties  are,  the  slower  they  must  move  in  proportion,  the 
more  easily  will  they  be  avoided  and  evaded.     The  longer  tract  of  country 
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they  have  to  range  through,  the  longer  time  in  proportion  must  every  part  of  apPX. 
that  country,  except  the  very  spot  where  the  rangers  are,  be  uncovered  and  ^^-  ^^^ 
unguarded ;  and  so  much  nearer  do  such  large  parties  approach  to  the  useless-  ' 

ness  of  garrisons.  They  should  therefore  be  so  small  that  their  motions  may 
be  quick,  and  the  line  of  country  they  are  to  range  so  short  that  they  may  be 
almost  constantly  upon  it ;  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  they  be  not  so 
small  as  to  be  inferior  to  the  usual  parties  of  the  enemy ;  and  also  by  rendez- 
vous appointed  at  proper  times  and  places  that  these  smaller  parties  be  col- 
lected into  larger  parties,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  that  so  the 
enemy  might  be  kept  ignorant  what  numbers  they  have  to  defend  themselves 
against,  or  what  force  they  may  meet  with,  if  they  prepare  to  attack  our 
parties. 

They  should  scout  at  such  a  distance  from  the  settlements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  not  to  mistake  the  tracts  of  the  inhabitants  for  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  yet  so  near,  as  to  be  within  distance  of  making  an  alarm  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  enemy. 

Upon  these  principles,  I  think  the  country  may  be  effectually  covered, 
without  any  garrisons  on  our  inland  frontiers,  except  at  the  extreme  ends 
where  we  are,  from  our  proximity  to  the  enemy's  garrisons  and  settlements, 
in  constant  danger  of  being  attacked  by  a  body.  The  country  on  the  in- 
land frontiers  will  be  best  covered,  if,  instead  of  large  scouting  companies 
appointed  to  range  a  long  tract  of  frontiers,  there  Avere  lesser  and  small 
parties,  with  subalterns,  or  Serjeants,  stationed  at  proper  lodgments,  fixed  at 
short  distances  from  each  other,  so  that  these  parties  might  move  quick  over 
the  tract  of  frontiers  lying  between,  and  be  almost  constantly  upon  every 
part  of  it. 

Such  lodgments  there  are  already,  in  the  back  country,  on  the  frontiers. 

If,  therefore,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  make  provision,  and 
enable  me  to  take  into  pay  such  a  number,  (I  think  less  than  has  been  usually 
employed,)  as  I  can  post  at  these  several  lodgments,  not  to  lie  there  dormant, 
like  garrison-men,  but  to  be  constantly  moving  within  the  district  of  that 
lodgment,  I  will  venture  to  presume,  the  country  may  be  more  effectually, 
at  less  expense,  covered  and  guarded. 

At  each  of  these  lodgments  I  should  place  a  cohorn  or  two,  with  some 
few  cartridges  made  up  with  partridge-shot,  that  might,  if  any  superior 
number  of  Indians  should  attack  and  attempt  to  burn  them  out,  disperse 
such ;  and  also  one  chamber  to  make  an  alarm. 
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But,  to  come  to  particulars :  there  are  now  on  the  frontiers  six  such 
lodgments  and  one  garrison  ready  built,  at  proper  distances.  On  the  eastern 
frontier,  there  are  now  ready  built,  at  proper  distances,  fourteen  such  lodg- 
ments and  six  garrisons. 

Now  I  think  four  such  lodgments  and  one  garrison  might  full  as  effec- 
tually cover  the  western  frontiers,  did  but  the  Government,  in  due  observance 
of  its  faith  to  such  who  have  been  encouraged  to  return  to  their  settlements 
under  promise  of  protection,  allow  such  a  guard  as,  by  gi\ing  them  pay, 
would  enable  them  to  guard  themselves. 

I  also  think  that  fifteen  such  lodgments  and  three  garrisons — a  suffi- 
cient one  properly  placed  at  the  extreme  frontiers  being  one  of  them — might 
more  effectually  cover  the  inland  frontiers. 

I  do,  therefore,  recommend  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  an 
establishment  for  the  western  frontiers  at  this  season,  to  make  provision  for 
the  pay  and  subsistence  of  a  captain,  serjeant,  corporal,  drummer,  and 
twenty-six  privates,  which  I  shall  post  at  Fort  Massachusetts ;  for  the  ])ay 
and  subsistence  of  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  three  Serjeants,  one  corporal,  and 
forty-one  privates,  which  I  shall  post  for  scouts  at  the  lodgments  in  Fall 
Town,  Charlemont,  and  Colerain,  ordering  them  to  keep  up  a  continual 
scout  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  in  all,  sixty-seven  privates :  and  if  the 
House,  gi\ing  up  all  hopes  of  reimbursement  for  the  charge  they  have  been 
at  in  supporting  Fort  Drummer  since  it  was  adjudged  to  the  Government  of 
New  Hampshire,  do  make-  no  further  provision  for  the  garrison  there,  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  scout  of  ten,  at  least,  be  fixed  at  Northfield  ; 
and  I  must  recommend  it  to  them  to  make  provision  for  such. 


The  officers  necessary  for  these  parties  will  be,  as  far  as  the  district  of 
Sir  William  Pepperell's  regiment  extends,  a  captain  to  take  care  of  the  duty 
of  the  whole,  a  lieutenant,  whom  I  shall  post  at  the  Truck-house  at  Saco : 
the  commanders  at  the  other  posts  and  parties  need  be  only  ensigns  or 
Serjeants. 

For  the  district  of  Brigadier  Waldo's  regiment,  two  captains  to  take 
care  of  the  duty  of  the  whole ;  one  on  the  western  part  of  Kennebec,  one  on 
the  eastern  ;  a  lieutenant,  whom  I  shall  post  at  the  Falls  of  Amorescoggin ; 
a  lieutenant  over  that  party  which  scouts  towards  Georges ;  and  the  rest 
ensigns  or  Serjeants.     The  reason  of  having  lieutenants  in  these  several  dis- 
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tricts  is,  that  there  may  be  a  proper  officer  to  command  these  parties,  when,  APPX. 

.  ,.  No.  II. 

by  rendezvous,  formed  into  larger  bodies.  1758. 

I  shall  order  these  lesser  parties,  at  proper  seasons,  to  rendezvous  and  = 

form  in  larger  bodies,  to  make  incursions  for  a  few  days  up  into  the  country. 
WilUng  at  all  times,  of  my  own  free  motion,  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  I  act,  and  at  all  times  willing  to  take  the  advice  of  the  people,  even  in 
matters  where  the  determination  does,  by  the  charter,  lie  wholly  with  the 
Governor,  I  do  in  this  manner  lay  the  state  of  the  service  of  our  inland 
territories  before  you. 

It  hath  been  found  necessary  to  erect  several  forts,  and  establish  several 
garrisons  towards  the  entrance  of  the  rivers,  seawards,  as  a  further  defence 
and  cover  to  the  inhabitants  against  the  enemy  coming  from  Penobscot 
Bay  upon  our  sea-line. 

Now  the  expense  of  all  these  forts  and  garrisons  might  be  saved,  and 
the  defence  of  the  people  more  effectually  provided  for  against  this  enemy, 
by  one  sufficient  fort  in  Penobscot  Bay.  If,  therefore,  the  House  will  make 
provision  for  the  building  such  a  fort,  I  mil  dismantle  those  at  Pemaquid  and 
Georges,  and  with  the  stores  of  them  furnish  and  arm  such  fort ;  and  the  same, 
if  not  a  less,  number  of  men  than  is  employed  in  these  two  forts,  will  serve  for 
this  one ;  so  that  no  expense  will  be  incurred  but  in  the  erecting  it ;  a  reim- 
bursement of  which  exjiense  might  surely  arise  from  the  petitioners  who 
pray  for  a  grant  of  this  land,  as  they  would,  if  their  petition  be  granted,  thus 
receive  the  land  already  fortified  and  defended  for  them,  and  so  much  more 
valuable. 

A  fort  erected  there  now  in  time  of  war  effectally  secures  the  property 
to  the  province  from  any  pretence  or  claim  either  from  French  or  Indian. 

A  fort  there  would  effectually  in  time  of  war  restrain  all  the  Indian 
enemies  we  have  left  in  the  eastern  parts,  the  Norigwaegs,  Penobscot,  and 
St.  John's,  and  in  time  of  peace,  would  be  the  properest  place  for  a  truck- 
house,  removed  from  the  settlements. 

Further,  by  taking  post  there  we  may  form  so  easy  a  communication 
between  that  and  Fort  Halifax  on  Kennebeck  River,  as  totally  and  abso- 
lutely to  possess  and  command  all  that  country  by  these  two  forts,  and  a 
much  less  number  of  scouts  than  we  must  continue  to  keep  without  it. 
These  two  forts,  I  say,  and  the  line  between,  constantly  covered  with  a  scout, 
will  also  effectually  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  eastern  Indian  with 
Canada,  through  the  territories  of  New  England.     It  must  necessarily  turn 
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APPX.   their  path  up  through  St.  John's  by  which  means  they  will  soon  cease  to 
^°-  ''•   know  the  country,  and  will  consequently  cease  to  make  war  in  it,  or  to 
==  hunt  in  it. 

The  nature  of  the  thing  points  out  this  measure,  the  occasion  calls  for 
it.  There  never  was  so  good  an  opportunity  as  the  present,  while  the 
enemy  must  be  collecting  all  their  strength  to  the  westward  to  oppose  Lord 
Loudoun.  If  you  lose  this  opportunity,  you  can  never  have  another ;  and 
remember  I  do  declare  you  will  ever  after  repent  you  did  not  take  this 
advice. 

I  must  here,  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  frontiers  in  the  same  manner  as 
on  the  western,  add,  that  if  the  particular  circumstances  of  any  settlement 
require  the  assistance  of  the  government  to  enable  them  to  defend  themselves 
and  maintain  their  possessions  against  the  enemy,  whenever  the  House  will 
think  it  proper  to  make  provision  for  such,  I  will  take  them  into  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  establishment. 

5.  Major-General  Amherst  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Camp  before  Louisburg,  July  23,  1758, 

On  the  7th  we  had  very  foggy  weather.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  of  Louisburg  by  a  drummer,  and  one  from  Admiral  Boscawen  which  I 
sent  to  him  with  the  one  I  had  received,  the  Admiral  came  on  shore ;  we 
both  wrote  and  I  sent  the  drummer  back  in  the  afternoon  ;  a  copy  of  Mons. 
Drucour's  letter  to  me  and  my  answer  are  herewith  enclosed.  Cannonading 
continued  all  day,  and  a  good  deal  of  popping  shots  from  the  advanced  posts. 

The  8th.  I  intended  an  attack  on  some  advanced  posts  at  Cape  Noir, 
but  it  did  not  take  place.  Colonel  Bastide  got  a  contusion  by  a  musket-ball 
on  his  boot  which  laid  him  up  in  the  gout. 

9th.  In  the  night  the  enemy  made  a  sortie,  where  Brigadier  Lawrence 
commanded  ;  every  thing  had  been  so  quiet,  it  was  expected  by  some  ;  others, 
I  fear,  were  not  so  vigilant  and  suffered  for  it.  The  enemy  came  from  Cape 
Noir,  and  though  drunk,  I  am  afraid  rather  sm-prised  a  company  of  grena- 
diers of  Forbes's,  commanded  by  Lord  Dundonald,  who  were  posted  in  a 
fliche  on  the  right.  Major  Muring,  who  commanded  three  companies  of 
grenadiers,  immediately  detached  one  and  drove  the  enemy  back  very  easily. 
Whitmore's  and  Bragg's  grenadiers  behaved  very  well  on  this  occasion ; 
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Lord  Dundoiiald  was  killed,  Lieutenant  Tew  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,    APPX. 
Captain  Bontein  of  the  engineers  taken  prisoner;  one  corporal,  three  men    j°'    " 
killed  ;  one  serjeant,  eleven  men  missing  ;  seventeen  men  wounded.     The  ^== 
sortie  was  of  five  picquets,  supported  by  600  men ;  a  Captain  Chevalier  de 
Chauvelin  was  killed,  a  Lieutenant  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  seventeen 
men  killed,  four  wounded  and  brought  off  prisoners,  besides  what  wounded 
they  carried  into  the  town,  one  of  which,  a  Captain,  died  immediately.     The 
enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  to  bury  their  dead,  which  when  over,  the  can- 
nonading began  again.     The  frigate  was  so  hurt  she  hauled  close  to  the  town. 
The  ships  fired  very  much  against  Brigadier  Wolfe's  batteries. 

10th.  The  road  at  the  Epaulement  went  on  a  little  better ;  the  enemy 
fired  a  great  deal,  and  threw  many  shells. 

11th.  A  waggoner  was  taken  off  by  some  Indians  between  the  block-house 
and  the  left  of  the  N.  E.  harbour.  I  should  have  mentioned  in  my  last  that 
the  30th  Lieutenant  Crofton  of  a  ranger  company  brought  in  two  scalps  of 
Indians. 

12th.  It  rained  very  hard  all  night,  not  a  man  in  detachment  could  have 
a  dry  thread  on.  We  made  an  advanced  work  to  Green-hill ;  at  night  the 
waggoner  who  had  been  taken  luckily  made  his  escape ;  said  they  were  250 
Canadians.     The  Citadel  bastion  fired  very  smartly. 

13th.  The  enemy  threw  a  great  many  shells,  we  perfected  our  works  as 
fast  as  we  could,  bad  rainy  weather — the  enemy  was  at  work  at  Cape  Noir  to 
hinder  us  taking  possession  near  that  point,  which  is  of  no  consequence. 
Some  deserters  came  in,  said  a  sloop  from  Miray  got  in  three  days  ago. 

14th.  The  batteries  were  traced  out  last  night  with  an  intention  to 
place  twenty  twenty-four  pounders,  divided  in  four  different  batteries,  to 
destroy  the  defences ;  and  a  battery  of  seven  mortars  with  some  twelve 
poundei's,  to  ricochet  the  works  and  the  town. 

15th.  The  cannonading  and  firing  continued,  the  enemy  tried  to  throw 
some  shells  into  camp,  supposed  to  be  intended  against  our  powder  magazine. 
At  ten  at  night  the  light-house  battery  fired  some  rockets  as  a  signal  of  ships 
sailing  out  of  the  harbour;  Sir  C.  Hardy  answered  it;  the  frigate  got  out, 
and  Sir  C.  Hardy's  fleet  got  under  sail  and  went  to  sea.  Before  day-break 
Captain  Sutherland,  posted  at  the  end  of  the  north-east  harbour,  was 
attacked,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  firing  :  the  grenadiers  of  Brigadier 
Wolfe's  corps  marched  to  sustain  him  and  all  the  light  infantry :  it  was  over 
before  they  could  get  up ;  and  by  a  deserter  from  the  enemy,  they  were  only 
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APPX.  one  hundred  men,  came  from  Miray,  where  they  left  M.  de  Boisbere,  who 
j*^"^g  ■   had  on  the  other  side  the  water  300  men  with  boats  to  pass.     Major  Scott, 
=^=  with  the  light  infantry,  pursued,  but  could  not  get  up  with  them.  I  encamped 
a  corps  forward. 

16th.  Towards  night  Brigadier  Wolfe  pushed  on  a  corps  and  took 
possession  of  the  Stills  in  the  front  of  the  Baratoy,  where  we  made  a  lodg- 
ment ; — the  enemy  fired  very  briskly  from  the  town  and  shipping. 

17th.  A  great  fire  continued  from  the  town  and  shipping; — we  resolved 
to  extend  the  parallel  from  the  right  to  the  left ; — the  fleet  returned. 

18th.  All  last  night  the  enemy  fired  musketry  from  the  covered  way; — 
tried  to  throw  shells  into  the  camp. 

19th.  I  relieved  the  trenches  by  battalions,  the  fourteen  battalions 
forming  three  brigades ; — a  smart  fire  from  the  covered  way  ; — the  batteries 
on  the  left  fired  against  the  bastion  Dauphin  with  great  success. 

21st.  One  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  had  some  powder  blown  up  in 
her ;  made  a  great  explosion,  and  set  the  ship  on  fire,  which  soon  caught  the 
sails  of  two  more :  they  burnt  very  fast,  and  we  kept  firing  on  them  the 
whole  time  to  try  to  hinder  the  boats  and  people  from  the  town  to  get  to 
their  assistance;  the  Entreprenant,  Capricieux,  and  Superbe,  were  the  three 
burnt  ships ; — the  Prudent  and  Bienfaisant  remained. 

22d.  Two  batteries  on  the  right  opened  with  thirteen  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  another  of  seven  mortars,  and  fired  with  great  success  :  the 
enemy  fired  very  well  from  the  town  for  some  time,  and  threw  their  shells  into 
our  works  :  one  shot  went  into  the  muzzle  of  a  twenty-four  pounder,  and  stuck 
there  as  if  it  had  been  tried  to  be  rammed  in.  Our  shells  put  the  Citadel  in 
flames  :  I  ordered  Colonel  Williamson  to  confine  his  fire  as  much  as  he  could 
to  the  defences  of  the  place,  that  we  might  not  destroy  the  houses.  A  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Royal  Americans,  going  his  rounds  on  an  advanced  post,  lost  his 
way,  and  was  taken  prisoner  near  Cape  Noir.  A  battery  was  begun  on  the  left 
for  four  twenty-four  pounders. 

23rd.  The  cohorns  were  used  at  night,  and  the  French  mortars  sent 
to  throw  stones  from  the  trenches.  The  enemy  fired  all  sorts  of  old  iron, 
and  any  stuff"  they  could  pick  up.  Coloriel  Bastide  was  out  to-day  for  the 
first  time  since  he  received  the  contusion.  Our  batteries  fired  with  great 
success,  this  night  the  shells  set  fire  to  the  barracks,  and  they  burned' with 
great  violence. 
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6.  Major-General  Abercromby  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Camp  at  Lake  George,  Sept.  8,  1758. 

The  day  after  my  last  despatches  we  had  accounts  of  the  surrender  of  .4PPX. 
Louisburg  on  the  26th  July,  and  although  those  accounts  were  very  chxum-     jyig  ' 
stantial,  and  scarce  left  any  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  them,  yet,  as  I  had  == 
no   letters   either  from  Admiral  Boscawen  or  Major-General  Amherst,    I 
thought  it  was  better  not  to  stop  the  packet,  nor  to  mention  any  thing  of  it 
till  I  received  the  confirmation,  which  did  not  come  to  my  hands  till  the  28th 
of  last  month,  when  I  had  two  short  letters,  acquainting  me  with  that  happy 
event,  on  which  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you. 

Major-General  Amherst  not  having,  I  suppose,  received  the  letter  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  to  have  sent  him,  which  might  well  be,  as  his  to  me 
bears  date  so  early  as  the  27th  July,  he  only  tells  me,  "  I  cannot  yet  judge 
in  what  manner  we  shall  be  able  to  pursue  the  future  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, I  hope  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  get  to  Quebec,  which  is  what  I 
wish  most  to  do." 

In  this  uncertainty,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  lose  no  time  in 
renewing  my  application  for  assistance  this  way,  in  case  it  should  not  be 
found  practicable  to  get  to  Quebec ;  wherefore  I  immediately  wrote  to 
Major-General  Amherst  on  that  subject,  desiring  further  to  be  informed  as 
early  as  possible  of  the  resolutions  he  and  the  Admiral  should  come  to,  it 
being  very  essential  for  me  to  be  acquainted  with  them. 

And  as,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  commands,  not  to  lessen  the 
number  of  those  allotted  for  the  service  to  the  eastward,  I  had  deprived 
myself  of  several  artillery  officers  and  men  which  we  stand  in  great  need  oS 
on  this  side,  particularly  the  officers,  I  desired  INIajor-General  Amherst  to 
send  me  a  proportion  of  them,  along  with  the  troops  that  should  come  this 
way. 

I  also  desired  some  engineers,  the  want  of  which  I  like^vise  feel,  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Montresor  is  not  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  cam- 
paign, nor  did  not  join  the  army  till  after  our  return  from  Ticonderoga,  and 
even  then  stayed  but  a  few  days  in  camp,  when  I  was  obliged  to  send  him 
to  Fort  Edward,  whence  he  has  desired  leave  to  go  lower  down  the  country, 
expecting,  he  says,  by  the  month  of  November  next,  to  receive  permission 
to  retire.     This,  together  with  the  loss  of  Mr.  Clark,  some  employed  in 
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APPX.  building  a  strong  post  at  the  Oneida  carrying-place,  and  others  gone  with 

No.  H.    Briffadier-General  Forbes,  leaves  me  but  very  few  here  able  to  conduct  a 
1758.  »  •' 

siege. 

Eight  day.s  thereafter,  long  before  that  letter  could  reach  Major-General 
Amherst,  I  received  one  from  him,  bearing  date  the  10th  August,  (a  copy 
of  which  you  have  enclosed,)  containing  a  disposition  and  destination  of  the 
troops  imder  his  command  ;  six  battalions  of  which,  with  Brigadier-General 
Lawrence,  he  intended  to  send  to  Boston,  whither  he  intended  likewise  to 
go,  unless  something  unforeseen  might  stop  him  at  Louisburg. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  by  Captain  Macintosh,  whom  I  have 
sent  to  join  Brigadier-General  Forbes,  I  immediately  despatched  Captain 
Abercromby,  one  of  my  aide-de-camps,  to  Boston,  with  two  letters  directed 
to  Major-General  Amherst,  or  the  officer  commanding  those  six  battalions  ; 
the  one,  in  case  of  their  arrival,  to  conduct  them  hither,  the  other,  upon  a 
supposition  that  he  might  meet  with  them  at  sea,  (for  which  purpose  he  is 
directed  to  hire  a  small  vessel  and  cruise  for  them  at  a  certain  distance,)  to 
order  them  directly  to  New  York. 

My  reasons  for  ordering  them  to  come  that  way  is  on  account  of  the 
vast  distance  from  Boston  to  this,  which  must  at  least  occasion  the  troops  a 
three  weeks'  march,  and  greatly  fatigue  them  ;  besides  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  provide  them  with  quarters  and  provisions  on  that  road  ;  whereas  by 
the  way  of  New  York  they  have  no  necessity  for  any  quarters,  as  they  step 
out  of  their  ships  into  sloops,  and  with  a  fair  wind  up  the  Hudson's  River, 
reach  Albany  in  forty-eight  hours,  or  less,  and  New  York  being  our  principal 
magazine  for  pronsions,  they  can  be  provided  with  them  on  demand. 

I  have  accordingly  wrote  to  Lieutenant  Governor  De  Lancey,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  probability  of  such  a  body  of  troops  coming  his  way,  and 
begging  his  assistance  in  holding  every  thing  requisite  for  their  reception, 
and  the  forwarding  them  up  here  in  the  greatest  readiness. 

I  have  also  wrote  to  Governor  Pownall,  requesting,  that  if  they  landed 
at  Boston,  he  would  lend  them  all  the  aid  in  his  power,  by  impressing  car- 
riages, and  procuring  them  whatever  else  they  might  stand  in  need  of  on 
their  way  hither ;  to  hasten  which,  and  that  they  might  be  less  encumbered, 
I  have  directed,  in  my  letter  to  Major-General  Amherst,  that  the  officers 
should  take  nothing  but  a  bear-skin,  a  blanket,  and  a  portmanteau,  and  to 
send  their  heavy  baggage  round  by  New  York. 

If  they  arrive  in  time,  which  I  hope  they  may,  and  from  the  intelligence 
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we  can  get,  it  be  found  practicable  to  make  a  second  attempt  upon  Ticonde-  APPX. 
roga,  I  shall  not  fail  to  improve  the  advantages  of  this  reinforcement,  and   ^750 
with  their  assistance  and  that  of  the  divine  Providence,  I  hope  we  shall  prove  ===== 
more  successful. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  and  the  proposed 
diversion  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  I  cannot  learn  from  the  deserters  lately 
come  in,  nor  from  the  reconnoitring  parties  I  have  sent  out,  that  any  of 
their  troops  have  been  recalled.  Indeed,  some  of  the  Canadians  and  In- 
dians are  gone  to  reap  their  harvest,  but  are  under  orders  to  return  at  a 
moment's  warning. 

All  the  deserters  agree  that  Monsieur  Montcalm  expects  us  to  return, 
and  is  prepared  for  our  reception,  having  increased  and  strengthened  their 
works  considerably  ;  from  wliich,  and  notliing  material  having  happened  since 
Rogers's  affair  of  the  8th,  mentioned  in  my  last,  I  apprehend  they  mean  to 
act  upon  the  defensive. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  in  his  letter  of  the  27th  August,  Avhich  I 
received  the  2nd  instant,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  has,  according  to  my  expecta- 
tions, declined  the  general  exchange  I  proposed  to  him,  as  also  the  particular 
one  of  the  officers,  assigning  sundry  reasons,  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  a  repetition  of,  as  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  his  letter, 
with  that  of  my  reply,  which  is  short,  and  puts  an  end  to  a  negociation  that 
promised  no  success,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  coming  here  oftener 
than  it  was  prudent  they  should. 

7.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  to  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  "', 
resjjecting  the  rejoicings  for  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 

Bristol,  August  26,  1758. 

I  am  not  quite  so  well  as  I  was  upon  the  taking  of  Louisburg.  As  I 
felt  a  most  hearty  joy  upon  that  occasion,  I  hope  you  will  approve,  and  even 
applaud,  my  having  given  some  demonstrations  of  it.  As  my  brother  has  a 
great  many  friends  at  the  Bath,  I  employed  one  to  ask  Mr.  Mayor  if  he 
would  approve  of  my  indulging  myself  in  doing  what  little  I  could  to  add 
to  the  public  rejoicings  for  the  success  of  his  Majesty's  arms.     He  sent  me 

"  The  celebrated  Lady  Suffolk,  formerly  Mrs.  Howard. 
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APPX.    word  he  should  take  it  as  a  compliment :  so  I  ordered  a  bonfire,  so  placed 
^°* '      ^s,  to  be  sure,  no  bonfire  ever  was  for  beauty,  upon  a  rising  ground  before 
-1-  the  Circus,  (where  my  brother's  house  is ;)  ten  hogsheads  of"  strong  beer 

round  it,  which  drew  all  the  company  I  could  desire,  and  enabled  them  to 
sing  "  God  bless  great  George  our  King,"  with  very  good  success,  with  the 
help  of  all  the  music  I  could  get  in  the  Circus.  The  whole  town  was  illu- 
minated ;  which,  as  it  is  the  prettiest  in  the  world,  was  the  gayest  thing  I 
ever  saw. 

8.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Major-General  Amherst, 

Whitehall,  December  9,  1758. 

Not  having  received  any  despatches  from  North  America  since  those 
from  Major-General  Abercromby  of  the  8th  and  10th  September,  and  con- 
sequently being  as  yet  uninformed  in  what  manner  the  campaign  has  con- 
cluded in  those  parts,  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  send  you  the  King's 
instructions  for  the  operations  of  the  next  year  ;  but  his  Majesty  has  judged 
it  expedient  not  to  defer  any  longer  despatching  his  orders  to  the  several 
governors  in  North  America,  for  levying  the  same  or  a  greater  number,  if 
possible,  of  men  than  they  did  for  the  last  campaign  ;  and  the  King's  direc- 
tions on  this  subject  are  so  fully  stated  in  the  enclosed  copies  of  my  circular 
letters  to  the  northern  and  southern  governors,  that  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  exert  your  utmost  endeavours  to 
incite  and  encourage  the  several  provinces  to  the  full  and  due  execution  of 
the  King's  commands,  in  a  matter  so  essential  to  their  own  future  welfare 
and  prosperity.  You  will  particularly  enforce  that  part  of  my  letter  which 
relates  to  the  collecting  and  putting  into  a  proper  condition  all  the  service- 
able arms  that  can  be  found  in  America,  and  not  to  allow  the  service  there 
to  suffer  from  a  dependance  on  those  to  be  supplied  from  England.  And  I 
am  persuaded  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  caution  you  to  use  the  same  atten- 
tion and  care  yourself,  to  have  all  the  arms  belonging  to  the  regular  forces 
in  America  properly  surveyed  and  repaired  during  the  winter. 

As  a  very  considerable  number  of  boats  and  vessels  were  built  for  the 
service  of  the  last  campaign,  it  is  hoped  the  necessary  care  will  have  been 
taken  to  preserve  and  secure  them,  so  as  that  the  greater  part  thereof  may, 
by  proper  repairs,  be  rendered  again  serviceable  for  the  ensuing  campaign  : 
and  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that   you   should   not  lose  a  moment's  time  in 
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having  not  only  such  as  are  remaining  refitted,  but  in  building  an  ample  and  APPX. 
sufficient  quantity  of  boats  to  replace  those  which  may  have  been  lost  or  j^'^  * 
destroyed,  and  in  providing  such  an  additional  number,  as  shall  be  judged  ne-  -^ 

cessary  ;  and  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  York,  that  his  Majesty's  orders  are  renewed  to  him  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  give  you  all  possible  assistance  in  the  performance  of 
this  most  necessary  service. 

I  expect  soon  to  have  the  King's  commands  to  write  fully  to  you.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  Majesty  will  be  impatient  to  receive  letters  from  you,  with 
an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  and  of  the  forces  under  your 
command,  to  enable  his  Majesty  the  better  to  determine  the  future  operations 
in  those  parts. 


VOL.  II.  3    o 


NO.  III. 


CONTAINING  PAPERS  AND  LETTERS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  YEAR  1759. 


1.  General  Wolfe  to  Governor  WJiiimore. 

Louisburg,  May  19,  1759. 

APPX.  In  the  distribution  of  forces  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  my  Lord  Ligonier 

"•  Q  •  had  regulated  that  Bragg's  regiment,  three  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  one 
===  company  of  light  infantry,  besides  the  rangers,  should  be  taken  from  Louis- 
burg, and  replaced  by  a  thousand  of  the  Boston  militia.  By  some  accident, 
the  company  of  light  infantry  has  been  omitted  in  the  orders  sent  from 
England ;  nevertheless,  as  I  know  it  was  designed,  his  Majesty's  service 
requires  that  I  should  apply  to  you  for  that  company  ;  and  I  do  it  the  more 
readily,  as  your  garrison  will  be  rather  more  numerous  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Boston  militia  than  before.  We  are  disappointed  of  the  recruits  which  were 
intended  to  be  sent  from  the  West  Indies  to  join  us  ;  and  as  several  regiments 
are  much  weaker  than  they  were  thought,  (in  England,)  to  be,  I  must  beg  further 
to  represent  to  you,  that  good  troops  only  can  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
numbers  in  an  undertaking  of  this  sort ;  it  is  therefore  my  duty  to  signify 
to  you,  that  it  would  be  much  for  the  public  service  to  let  the  other  two 
companies  of  light  infantry  embark  mth  the  army  under  my  command,  upon 
condition  of  being  replaced,  man  for  man,  by  some  of  the  rangers  and  some 
of  Frazer's  additional  companies,  who  are  not  so  proper  for  the  field,  though 
very  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  a  fortified  place.  If  there  was  any  reason 
to  apprehend  that  this  change  might  have  the  least  ill  consequence,  I  should 
not  venture  to  propose  it.  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  has  a  very  bad  fortress  and 
a  very  weak  garrison,  accepted  of  the  sick  and  recovering  men  of  the  two 
American  battalions  as  part  of  the  500  regulars  intended  for  the  defence  of 
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Nova  Scotia,  knowing  very  well  that,  upon  the  success  of  our  attacks  in  APPX. 
Canada,  the  security  of  the  whole  Continent  of  America  in  a  great  measure  ,*^' g  ' 
depends.  =■ 

2.  General  Wolfe  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

On  board  the  Neptune,  June  6,  1759. 

By  the  report  which  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose,  you  will  see  the 
strength  of  the  army  under  my  command,  when  they  embarked,  and  when 
they  came  to  Louisburg.  The  fogs  on  this  coast  are  so  frequent  and  lasting, 
and  the  climate  in  every  respect  so  unfavorable  to  military  operations,  that, 
if  we  had  been  collected  a  week  sooner,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  sail  before  we  did.  One  company  of  rangers,  (the  best  of  the  six,)  is 
not  yet  arrived,  and  a  very  good  engineer,  by  some  mistake,  has  had  no 
orders  to  join  us.  General  Amherst  forwarded  every  thing  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  and  the  officers  employed  by  him  were  indefatigable. 

Finding  that  several  regiments  were  weak,  and  that  no  recruits  were 
likely  to  come  from  the  West  Indies,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Whitmore  for  three 
companies  of  light  infantry  of  his  garrison : — my  letter  and  the  Governor's 
answer  are  enclosed.  If  Brigadier  Whitmore  did  not  consent  to  my  pro- 
posal, it  has  proceeded  from  the  most  scrupulous  obedience  to  orders,  be- 
lieving himself  not  at  liberty  to  judge  and  act  according  to  circumstances. 
The  four  new  companies  of  Rangers  are  so  very  bad,  that  I  expect  no  service 
from  them,  unless  mixed  with  the  light  infantry ;  and  it  was  with  that  view- 
that  I  applied  to  the  Marshal  for  a  company  of  Volunteers  from  Louisburg. 
Five  field-officers  of  these  regiments  and  several  captains  are  either  sick  or 
employed  upon  the  Continent ;  forty  men  of  Bragg's  regiment  upon  duty  at 
St.  John's.  We  leave  eighty  sick  at  Louisburg,  and  a  hundred  invalids. 
Several  transports  have  not  yet  joined  us ;  their  provisions  and  their  boats 
are  both  very  much  wanted :  however,  I  have  taken  three  thousand  barrels 
of  flour  and  biscuit  from  the  contractor's  store  at  Louisburg.  I  writ  to 
General  Amherst  for  money,  but  he  could  send  me  none  :  this  is  one  of  the 
first  sieges,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  undertaken  without  it.  The  camp  equi- 
page of  three  regiments  is  supposed  to  be  either  lost  or  taken  upon  the 
passage  from  Philadelphia :  we  have  supplied  them  with  tents  from  the  ord- 
nance stores,  and  must  make  the  old  kettles,  &c.  serve  the  campaign.  There 
are  a  thousand  of  the  Boston  Militia  at  Louisburg.     I  desired  Brigadier 

3  o  2 
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■'APPX.  Whitmore  to  complete  our  companies  of  rangers  from  them,  and  to  give  me 
J  ■;''■  a  hmidred  laborers,  solely  as  pioneers.  The  men  were  asked  if  they 
chose  to  go ;  and  as  it  seldom  happens  that  a  New  England  man  prefers 
service  to  a  lazy  life,  none  of  them  seemed  to  approve  of  the  proposal ;  they 
did  not  ask  it,  and  the  General  would  not  order  them. 

If  the  Admiral  had,  (as  I  wished,)  deferred  sending  his  letters  till  the 
fleet  got  up  to  the  Isle  of  Bic,  and  till  we  knew  what  progress  Mr.  Durelle 
had  made,  (of  which  we  are  at  present  entirely  ignorant,)  you.  Sir,  would 
have  been  able  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  state  of  affairs.  There  we 
might  learn  what  succors,  (if  any,)  got  up  before  the  Rear-Admiral,  and  other 
circumstances  of  moment.  Since  the  fleet  came  out,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  acquainting  me 
that  he  is  preparing  to  embark  three  hundred  of  the  militia  of  his  province 
to  serve  with  us.  These  are  the  pioneers  which  I  desired  General  Amherst 
to  send.  Colonel  Burton  and  Major  Barre  %  who  were  employed  by  the 
General  at  Boston,  have  spoke  of  Mr.  Hutchison's  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
and  very  great  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  his  Province,  in  a  manner  much 
to  his  advantage. 

We  expect  to  find  good  part  of  the  force  of  Canada  at  Quebec,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  meet  them. 

3.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Major  General  Amherst. 

Whitehall,  December  II,  1759. 

On  the  23d  past,  I  received  your  despatch  of  the  22nd  October,  which 
was  immediately  laid  before  the  King,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you,  that  lus  Majesty  observed,  with  particular  satisfaction,  the  continuance 
of  the  same  zeal  and  activity  for  his  service,  which  have  constantly  manifested 
themselves,  ever  since  you  have  had  the  command  of  his  forces  in  North 
America,  though  the  length  of  time,  necessary  to  prepare  sufficient  vessels  to 
encounter  the  naval  force  which  the  enemy  had  on  Lake  Champlain,  made  it 
so  late  in  the  season  before  you  could  proceed  beyond  Crown  Point,  that  you 
had  been  obliged  to  close  the  campaign,  without  being  able  to  attack  the 
post  of  L'Isle  au  Noix,  and  penetrate  to  Montreal,  having  only  made  your- 
self master  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lake. 

°  Afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barre,  and  a  well-known  speaker  in  Parliament. 
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The  King  saw  with  much  concern  that  unhappily  the  execution  had  not  APPX. 
followed  the  plan  which  you  had  so  prudently  concerted,  and  the  orders  you  '■  ^^^g  • 
had  given  for  taking  possession  of  La  Galette,  being  a  post  of  the  utmost  ■  ■ 
consequence  and  by  which  we  should  be  entire  masters  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
his  Majesty's  subjects  on  the  Mohawk  River  as  effectually  freed  from  all 
inroads  and  scalping  parties  of  the  enemy,  as  the  whole  country  is  to  New 
York  from  Crown  Point  by  the  reduction  of  that  important  post,  and  of 
Ticonderoga ;  which  above  post  of  La  Galette  you  are  of  opinion  might  have 
been  taken  without  a  possibility  of  the  enemy's  obstructing  it.  As  you  have 
not  transmitted  a  copy  of  Brigadier  General  Gage's  letter  to  you  of  the  11th 
September,  you  are  desired  to  send  one  by  the  first  opportunity.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  to  the  many  difficulties  and  impossibilities  which  you  mention 
in  your  letter  of  the  22d  October,  that  the  Brigadier  found  there  would  be 
in  erecting  a  post  at  La  Galette  before  winter,  I  will  only  observe  that  the 
Brigadier's  resolution  to  give  over  the  thoughts  of  that  attempt  was  taken 
on  the  11th  September,  a  full  month  before  you  yourself  judged  it  not  too 
late  to  attempt,  with  your  whole  army,  a  more  difficult  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation on  the  Lake  Champlain,  in  which  attempt  you  persevered  so  many 
days  and  did  not  return  with  the  troops  to  Crown  Point  till  the  21st 
October. 

There  has  not  yet  been  time,  since  the  receipt  of  your  last  despatch,  to 
consider  fully  the  state  of  things  in  North  America ;  where  indeed  you  need 
little  further  instructions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  the  reduction  of 
Montreal  bemg  so  evidently  the  great  and  essential  object  remaining  to  com- 
plete the  glory  of  his  Majesty's  arms  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  would  not 
however  detain  this  packet,  and  thereby  deprive  you  of  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing,  by  the  earliest  conveyance,  of  the  signal  and  glorious  success  of  his 
Majesty's  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  over  the  so  long 
boasted  armament  of  the  French  under  Marshal  Conflans,  the  particulars 
whereof  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  Extraordinary  Gazette,  to  which  I  have 
only  to  add  that  the  accounts  received  in  Holland  from  France  paint  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  consternation  and  dejection  of  the  enemy  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

As  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  again  soon,  I  have  at  present  in 
command  from  the  King  only  to  recommend  to  you  Ln  the  strongest  manner 
to  employ  the  utmost  vigilance  and  attention,  for  the  safety  and  preservation 
of  the  several  important  posts  you  are  now  in  posssession  of,  from  any  sudden 
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APPX.  and  unexpected  attempts  of  the  enemy,  during  the  winter.  You  will  also  take 
nsQ  *'^^  proper  measures  for  sending,  as  early  as  the  season  will  permit,  any  sup- 
==  plies  and  refreshments  that  may  be  wanted  for  the  garrison  of  Quebec.  And 
you  will  not  fail  to  use  every  possible  means  to  recruit,  during  the  winter, 
the  several  corps  under  your  command,  and  to  make  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  pushing  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor  as  early  in  the  year  as 
the  season  shall  permit,  and  thereby  complete  the  great  work  so  successfully 
begun,  of  rendering  his  Majesty  entire  master  of  all  Canada,  which  it  is 
hoped  you  will  the  more  easily  accomphsh  as  the  enemy  are  now  cut  off  from 
receiving  any  succours  or  supplies  from  Europe. 

I  have  the  Kiiig's  commands  to  send  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  decla- 
ration which  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick  has  delivered  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Belligerent  powers  residing  at  the  Hague  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  and  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.  His  Majesty  is  persuaded,  from  your  known  prudence, 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  caution  you  not  to  suffer  the  first  general 
step  towards  peace,  which  may  yet  be  at  a  great  distance,  to  slacken  in  the 
least  degree  any  preparations  for  the  campaign  next  year,  or  to  delay  for  a 
moment  taking  every  opportunity  to  annoy  and  distress  the  enemy  wherever 
you  shall  judge  it  practicable  to  make  any  impression  upon  them. 

4.  Declaration  of  their  Prussian  and  Britannic  Majesties. 

Their  Britannic  and  Prussian  Majesties  touched  with  compassion  when 
they  reflect  on  the  evils  which  have  been  occasioned  and  must  still  necessarily 
result  from  the  war  which  has  been  kindled  for  some  years  past,  would  think 
themselves  wanting  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  and  particularly  regardless  of 
the  interest  they  take  in  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  their  respective 
kingdoms  and  subjects,  if  they  neglected  to  use  proper  measures  towards 
checking  the  progress  of  this  cruel  pestilence,  and  to  contribute  towards  the 
re-establishment  of  public  tranquillity.  It  is  with  this  view,  and  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions  in  this  respect,  that  their  aforesaid 
Majesties  have  resolved  to  make  the  following  declaration  : 

That  they  are  ready  to  send  Plenipotentiaries  to  any  place  which  shall 
be  judged  most  convenient,  in  order  to  treat,  in  conjunction,  concerning  a 
general  and  firm  peace,  with  those  whom  the  Belligerent  powers  shall  think 
proper  to  authorise  on  their  side,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  salutary 
an  end. 
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I  certify  that  the  above  declaration  is  the  same  which  was  despatched  APPX. 
to  me  by  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse  and  the  Baron  Kniphauzen,  in  the  name,  '  "'^^  ' 
and  on  the  part  of  their  Britannic  and  Prussian  Majesties.  == 

Given  at  the  Castle  of  Ryswick,  this  25th  November,  1759. 

Signed,  L.  D.  de  Brunswick. 


N«.  IV. 

CONTAINING  PAPERS  AND  LETTERS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  YEAR  1760  and  1761. 


1.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Major-General  Amherst. 

Whitehall,  February  9,  1760. 

APPX.  I  am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  acquaint  you,  that  after  the  most 

No.  IV.  serious  and  mature  deliberation  being  had  whether  it  be  expedient  to  main- 
'.  tain  at  so  great  an  expence  the  fortress  at  Louisburg,  together  with  a  nume- 
rous garrison  there  ;  the  King  is  come  to  a  resolution  that  the  said  fortress, 
together  with  all  the  works  and  defences  of  the  harbour,  be  most  effectually 
and  most  entirely  demolished  ;  and  I  am,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  signify 
to  you  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do,  as  expeditiously  as  the  season 
will  permit,  take  the  most  timely  and  effectual  care  that  all  the  fortifications 
of  the  town  of  Louisburg,  together  with  all  the  works  and  defences  whatever, 
belonging  either  to  the  said  place,  or  to  the  port  and  harbour  thereof,  be 
forthwith  totally  demolished  and  razed,  and  all  the  materials  so  thoroughly 
destroyed  as  that  no  use  may  hereafter  be  ever  made  of  the  same.  You  are 
not  however  to  demolish  the  houses  of  the  town,  farther  than  shall  be  found 
necessary  towards  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the  orders  for  totally  de- 
stroying all  and  every  the  fortifications  thereof,  and  in  the  demohtion  of  all 
works,  you  will  particularly  have  an  eye  to  render  as  far  as  possible  the  port 
and  harbour  of  Louisburg  as  incommodious  and  as  near  impracticable  as 
may  be. 

I  am  farther  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that  you  make 
all  proper  and  timely  provision  at  Halifax  for  receiving  the  garrison  of  Louis- 
burg, which,  in  consequence  of  the  demolition  above  mentioned,  you  will  take 
care  shall  be  properly  transported  to  Halifax.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  his 
Majesty'  pleasure  that  you  leave  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  such  a  force 
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as  in  your  opinion  may  suffice  to  assert  and  maintain  possession,  in  the  King's  aPPX. 
name,  of  the  said  island,  which  his  Majesty  does  not  mean  to  abandon  ;  and  ^°'i}^" 
you  will  dispose  whatever  number  of  men  you  may  think  proportioned  to 
this  idea,  in  such  manner  as  you  shall  judge  most  safe  and  expedient.  And 
with  regard  to  the  troops  above  directed  to  be  transported  to  Halifax,  it  is 
the  King's  pleasure  that  you  do  farther  distribute  and  employ  the  same  in 
part  or  in  the  whole,  either  for  the  strengthening  and  securing  the  port  of 
Halifax,  and  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  for  any  other  such  operations  of 
the  campaign  as  you  shall  judge  most  essentially  conducive  to  the  great 
object  of  putting  an  early  and  final  conclusion  to  the  entire  reduction  of  the 
French  in  North  America. 

With  regard  to  all  artillery,  ammunition,  carriages,  utensils,  plank  and  all 
ordnance  stores  whatever,  as  well  as  provisions,  and  also  bedding,  medicines, 
and  all  hospital  stores,  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  give 
proper  directions  that  due  care  be  taken  thereof,  and  that  the  same  be  trans- 
ported to  Halifax  ;  for  which  purposes,  as  well  as  for  conveying  the  troops  to 
Halifax  you  will  provide  vessels  in  the  manner  you  shall  judge  most  proper 
and  effectual,  concerting  with  the  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
at  Halifax  in  relation  to  this  service. 

2.  Lord  Viscount  Ligonier  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

North  Audley  Street,  February  13,  1760. 

I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  plans  and  estimates  for  the  demolition 
of  Louisburg,  which  his  Majesty  saw  and  approved  this  day.  He  has  also 
ordered  a  company  of  miners,  consisting  of  one  captain,  one  captain-lieutenant, 
one  lieutenant,  and  one  lieutenant  fireworker,  three  Serjeants,  three  corpo- 
rals, and  sixty-four  miners  to  be  immediately  raised  and  armed.  As  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  have  the  King's  commands  signified  to  me  by  a 
Secretary  of  State,  a  letter  from  you  empowering  me  to  raise  and  send  the 
above-mentioned  company,  together  with  the  stores  specified  in  the  lists  I 
send  you,  and  to  take  up  shipping  for  transporting  the  same  will  be  suffi- 
cient, and  the  best  means  to  keep  this  a  secret,  pro\ided  it  is  directed  to  my 
house  and  not  to  the  office. 


VOL.  II.  3  p 
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3.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Major-General  Amherst. 

Whitehall,  June  U,  1760. 
APPX.  On  the  17th  February,  I  was  favored  with  your  despatch  of  the  9th 

No  I V. 
176D.    January.     That  of  the  8th  March  arrived  here  on  the  15tli  May,  and  on  the 


'  26th  of  the  same  month,  I  received  also  your  despatch  of  the  28th  April, 
together  with  the  duplicate  of  that  of  the  17th  February,  the  original 
whereof  had  been  sunk  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
with  the  packet-boat  taken  by  the  French. 

The  above  despatches  were  all  immediately  laid  before  the  King,  and  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  assm-e  you  of  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  appro- 
bation of  your  zeal  and  diligence  in  his  service. 

The  King  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  levying  the  troops  had  been  a 
little  retarded  by  the  notions  of  peace  that  had  been  received  in  the  pro- 
vinces. At  the  same  time  his  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  you  will  have 
exerted  your  utmost  endeavors  to  hasten  every  thing  as  much  as  possible  ;  and, 
as  you  intended  to  proceed  to  Albany  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  date  of 
your  last  letter,  the  King  will  expect  with  impatience  to  receive  an  account 
of  your  having  opened  the  campaign,  and  does  not  doubt  but  that  you  will 
with  the  utmost  vigor  pursue  such  measures  as  will  effectually  complete  the 
reduction  of  Canada. 

His  Majesty  entirely  approves  your  having  appointed  Brigadier-General 
Monckton  to  command  to  the  south,  as  well  as  your  having  detached  a  corps 
of  1,300  men  to  the  assistance  of  South  Carolina,  which  it  is  hoped  will  effec- 
tually answer  every  good  end  expected. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  again  to  your  particular  attention  the 
finishing  the  forts  built  last  year,  as  you  seem  so  fully  sensible  of  their  import- 
ance, and  mention  that  you  shall  take  all  opportunities  you  can  seize  for  com- 
pleting and  strengthening  them,  without  retarding  the  main  object,  (the  con- 
quest of  the  remains  of  Canada,)  that  they  may  hereafter  firmly  secure  his 
Majesty's  interior  dominions  from  any  encroachments  the  enemy  may  attempt ; 
and  the  King  was  glad  to  see  that  you  was  in  hopes  that  the  securing  the 
communication  to  Niagara  from  the  forts  on  the  Ohio  will  be  easily  effected. 
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4.  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Governors  in  North  America. 

Whitehall,  Augustus,  1760. 

Gentlemen, 

The  commanders  of  his  Majesty's  forces  and  fleets  in  North   appx. 

America  and  the  West  Indies  have  transmitted  certain  and  repeated  intelli-   ^°-  ^^^ 

.  1760. 

gences  of  an  illegal  and  most  pernicious  trade  carried  on  by  the  King's  sub-  ■ 

jects  in  North  America  to  the  West  Indies,  as  well  to  the  French  islands  as 
to  the  French  settlements  on  the  continent  in  America,  and  particularly  to 
the  rivers  Mobile  and  Mississippi ;  by  which  the  enemies,  to  the  great  reproach 
and  detriment  to  government,  are  supplied  with  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries ;  whereby  they  are  principally,  if  not  alone,  enabled  to  sustain  and 
protract  this  long  and  expensive  war.  And  it  further  appearing,  that  large 
sums  of  bullion  are  sent  by  the  King's  subjects  to  the  above  places,  in  return 
whereof  commodities  are  taken,  which  interfere  with  the  product  of  the 
British  Colonies  themselves,  in  open  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  the  manufactures  and  trade 
of  Great  Britain  :  in  order,  therefore,  to  put  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
stop  to  such  flagitious  practice,  so  uttei'ly  subversive  of  all  laws,  and  so 
highly  repugnant  to  the  well-being  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  his  Majesty's 
express  will  and  pleasure,  that  you  do  forthwith  make  the  strictest  and 
most  diligent  enquiry  into  the  state  of  this  dangerous  and  ignominious 
trade  :  and  that  you  do  use  every  means  in  your  power  to  detect  and  dis- 
cover persons  concerned  either  as  principals  or  accessaries  therein  ;  and 
that  you  do  take  every  step  authorised  by  law  to  bring  all  such  heinous 
offenders  to  the  most  exemplary  and  condign  punishment.  And  you  will, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  and  from  time  to  time,  transmit  to  me,  for  the  King's 
information,  full  and  particular  accounts  of  the  progress  you  shall  have  made 
in  the  execution  of  these  his  Majesty's  commands,  to  the  which  the  King 
expects  that  you  pay  the  most  exact  obedience.  And  you  are  further  to  use 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  trace  out  and  investigate  the  various  artifices  and 
evasions  by  which  the  dealers  in  this  iniquitous  intercourse  find  means  to 
cover  their  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  elude  the  law ;  in  order  that  from 
such  lights  due  and  timely  considerations  may  be  had,  what  further  provi- 
sion may  be  necessary  to  restrain  an  evil  of  such  extensive  and  pernicious 
consequences. 

I  am,  &c. 
3p2 
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5.  Deputy-Governor  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  1,  1760. 

APPX.  I  have  had  tJie  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  23r(I  Au^^ust  upon 

No.  IV. 
1760.     *'^*^  subject  of  the  illegal  and  pernicious  trade  carried  on  by  the  King's  sub- 

jccts  in  North  America,  as  well  to  the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
to  their  settlements  on  the  rivers  Mobile  and  Mississippi ;  and  am  sincerely 
concerned  that  so  much  just  cause  should  have  been  given  for  complaints 
upon  that  head.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  given  me  the  greatest 
pleasure,  were  I  as  well  able  to  exculpate  the  pro%Tnce  under  my  govern- 
ment as  to  justify  myself  from  being  in  any  manner  consenting  or  accessary 
to  the  carrying  on  so  iniquitous  a  commerce  as  this  is  deemed  to  be  by  his 
Majesty's  ministers  and  by  the  mother  country. 

In  order  to  trace  this  intercourse  to  its  original  in  this  province,  it  is 
necessary  I  should  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the 
corruption  of  my  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Denny,  now  in  England ;  who, 
as  I  am  well  informed,  about  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1759,  began 
the  practice  of  selling  flags  of  truce,  at  first,  indeed,  in  smaller  numbers,  and 
under  the  pretence  of  transporting  French  prisoners,  of  whom 'tis  well  known 
we  have  not  had  more  during  the  whole  war  than  might  have  been  conveni- 
ently embarked  in  one,  or  at  most  two,  small  ships ;  yet  Mr.  Demiy  or  his 
agents  received  for  each  flag  so  granted  a  sum  not  less  than  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pistoles ;  and  having  once  relished  the  sweets  of  this  traffic,  he 
became  more  undisguised,  and,  as  it  were,  opened  a  shop  at  lower  prices  to 
all  customers,  as  well  of  our  own  as  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  which 
they  came  and  purchased  freely.  But  towards  the  end  of  his  administration 
the  matter  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  set  his  name 
to  and  dispose  of  great  numbers  of  blank  flags  of  truce  at  the  low  price  of 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  or  under,  some  of  which  were  selling  from  hand  to 
hand  at  advanced  prices  several  months  after  my  arrival. 

In  consequence  of  this  iniquitous  conduct,  by  which  he  amassed  a  great 
sum  of  money,  I  found,  upon  my  arrival,  and  taking  upon  me  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  near  twelve  months  ago,  u  very  great  part  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  this  city  engaged  in  a  trade  with  the  French  islands  in 
the  West  Indies  ;  but  as  to  any  intercourse  with  Mobile  or  Mississippi,  I  can- 
not learn  that  it  hath  in  any  one  instance  been  practised  from  this  province. 
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Being  desirous  to  put  a  stop  to  what  appeared  to  me  an  unjustifiable  APPX. 
commerce,  I  consulted  with  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  this  place  in  what  ^j*^gQ  ' 
manner  it  might  best  be  done  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  them  retained  == 
in  favor  of  the  trade,  and  that  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty 
had  also  decreed  in  its  favor  in  the  only  two  instances  that  had  been  brought 
before  him,  assigning  for  the  reasons  of  such  decrees,  "  That  the  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandizes  libelled,  having,  before  the  time  of  their  capture, 
been  purchased  from  the  subjects  of  the  French  King,  the  property  in  them 
was  transferred  from  the  French ;  and  that  no  law  subsists  for  making  such 
goods  prize  to  the  captors  ;  and  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by 
inspecting  an  Act  of  Parhament  made  in  the  3rd  of  Queen  Anne,  cap.  13, 
to  prohibit  all  trade  and  commerce  with  France  during  that  war,  which 
shows  the  opinion  of  the  English  Parliament  to  be,  that  contracts  with  the 
enemy  for  merchandise  were  not  void  or  unlawful  before  the  making  of  that 
law."  He  therefore  adjudges  the  ships,  and  the  cargoes  wherewith  they  were 
laden  at  the  time  of  their  capture  to  be  discharged  from  the  captors,  and 
delivered  to  the  claimants,  and  that  the  captors  pay  the'  cost  of  suit. 

Under  these  circumstances,  of  the  want  of  lawyers  of  any  eminence  to 
engage  in  the  prosecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  solemn  determination 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  aforesaid  on  the  other,  it  was  thought  a  vain 
thing  to  attempt  the  obtaining  a  condemnation  of  such  practices  in  the  court ; 
and,  accordingly,  several  ships,  carrying  flags  of  truce  which  had  been  taken 
and  sent  into  this  port  by  English  cruizers,  though  manifestly  laden  with 
the  produce  of  the  French  islands,  were,  as  I  presume,  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  dismissed  by  the  captors  without  prosecution. 

Thus  the  trade  continued  to  be  carried  on  to  a  very  great  value  and 
extent,  either  under  color  of  English  flags  of  truce,  or  by  permissions  in 
writing  from  the  governors  of  the  French  islands,  which  they  are  fond  of 
granting,  until  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war  and  the  privateers  in  the  West 
Indies  began  to  seize  and  carry  them  to  the  English  islands,  where,  upon 
being  prosecuted,  they  were  generally  adjudged  to  be  forfeited ;  and  here- 
upon the  trade  ceased  in  a  considerable  degree.  And  now  your  Excellency's 
letter,  in  which  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  signify  his  sentiments  so  fully 
respecting  it,  has,  I  am  in  hopes,  put  a  final  period  to  it ;  as  I  cannot  think 
there  are  at  present,  or  will  be  found,  in  this  Province,  any  persons  bold 
enough  to  act  in  opposition  to  so  express  a  declaration  of  his  Majesty. 

Upon  inquiry  made  of  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  Customs  in  this  port. 
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APPX.  what  artifices  or  evasions  were  made  use  of  by  the  dealers  in  this  commerce 
j^gg  ■  to  cover  their  proceedings  and  to  elude  the  law,  they  have  informed  me  that 
the  general  method  has  been  to  clear  out  their  vessels  for  Jamaica,  or  any 
other  English  port,  as  best  suited  their  design,  which  they  (the  officers)  had 
no  right  to  refuse  them,  upon  their  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  acts 
relating  to  trade,  which  they  constantly  obliged  them  to  do ;  that,  when 
they  were  once  got  to  sea,  they  were  then  out  of  the  reach  of  Custom-house 
officers,  and  went  wherever  they  pleased ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  entries 
inwards,  no  one  whatsoever  hath  brought  into  this  port,  to  their  knowledge, 
any  of  the  produce  of  the  French  islands,  but  by  virtue  of  certificates,  or 
clearances  from  some  other  English  port,  such  as  Jamaica,  Pro\ddence,  New 
York,  Port  Lewes,  or  New  Castle  ;  and  at  the  time  of  entry  have  given  bond 
in  1,000/.  or  2,000/.  sterling  to  export  the  same  again. 

This,  Sir,  is  all  the  light  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  into  the  state  of  the 
commerce  complained  of,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  persons  guilty  of 
crimes,  by  which  they  are  subjected  to  punishment,  will  become  informers  and 
self-accusers ;  and  without  some  such  testimony,  I  know  not  how  a  full 
detection  can  be  made.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  this  article  without 
lamenting  the  great  enls  that  are  brought  about  by  means  of  this  illicit  trade, 
seeing  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  clearances  and  certificates  above 
mentioned  could  have  been  obtained  but  by  the  most  shocking  perjury  or 
corruption ;  there  being  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  many  of 
the  vessels,  whose  cargoes  Avere  covered  by  such  certificates,  came  directly 
from  the  French  islands,  without  touching  at  any  English  port ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  masters  must  have  made  use  of  the  most  undue  and  corrupt 
means  to  procure  them. 

With  regard  to  his  Majesty's  injunction  of  detecting  persons  concerned 
either  as  principals  or  accessaries  in  tliis  iniquitous  commerce,  and  bringing 
them  to  the  most  exemplary  and  condign  punishment,  you  will  please  to  be 
assured.  Sir,  of  my  punctual  compliance  and  obedience  to  it  so  far  as  in  me 
lies,  and  of  my  transmitting  to  you  full  and  particular  accounts  of  the  pro- 
gress I  shall  have  made  therein.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  is  not  any  act 
of  Parliament  that  immediately  relates  to  or  prohibits  this  kind  of  commerce  ; 
and  yet  the  trafficking  with  the  enemy  in  their  own  ports,  in  time  of  open 
war,  must  needs,  from  the  very  nature  of  war,  be  a  very  high  offence ;  I 
should  have  been  extremely  glad,  if  your  Excellency  had  been  pleased  to 
have  given  a  name  to  this  crime,  and  pointed  out  as  well  the  penalties  to 
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be  inflicted  on  a  conviction,  as  the  mode  of  prosecution  ;  for  wliich,  as  the  APPX. 

matter  is  entirely  new  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  '  j  ^'g^  " 
much  at  a  loss,  in  case  any  fresh  occasion  of  executing  his  Majesty's  com-  ■ 

mands  should  arise,  which  I  am  in  hopes  there  will  not. 


6.  Copij  of  the  Treaties  between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  from  the  IQth  of  January,  1756,  to  the  \2th  of  Decem- 
her,  1760°. 

As  the  differences  which  have  arisen  in  America,  between  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Most  Christian  King,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
become  every  day  more  alarming,  give  room  to  fear  for  the  public  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Elector  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  &c.  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  attentive  to  an  object  so  very  interesting,  and  equally 
desirous  of  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe  in  general,  and  that  of  Germany 
in  particular,  have  resolved  to  enter  into  such  measures  as  may  the  most 
effectually  contribute  to  so  desirable  an  end ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they 
have  respectively  authorized  their  ministers  plenipotentiary,  viz.  in  the  name 
and  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  his  privy-counsellors,  Philip,  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain ;  John,  Earl  of  Granville,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council ;  Thomas  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  one  of  the  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State ;  and  Henry  Fox,  another  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  ;  and  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  the  Sieur 
Lewis  Mitchell,  his  Charge  cV Affaires  at  the  court  of  his  Britannic  Majesty; 
who,  after  having  mutually  communicated  their  fiill  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles  : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be,  between  the  said  most  serene  Kings,  a  perfect 
peace  and  mutual  amity,  notwithstanding  the  troubles  that  may  arise  in 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  differences ;  so  that  neither 
of  the  contracting  parties  shall  attack  or  invade,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
territories  of  the  other  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  exert,  each  of  them,  their 
utmost  efforts  to  prevent  their  respective  allies  from  undertaking  any  thing 
against  the  said  territories  in  any  manner  whatever. 

°  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  treaties,  which  a  separation  of  them  according  to  their  re- 
spective dales  would  have  occasioned,  1  have  printed  them  together. 
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APPX.  Art.  II.  If,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  in  violation  of  the  peace 

1760.     which  the  high-contracting  parties  propose  to  maintain  by  this  treaty  in 

^=^^^=  Germany,  any  foreign  power  should  cause  troops  to  enter  into  the  said 

Germany,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  the  two  high-contracting  parties 

shall  unite  their  forces  to  punish  this  infraction  of  the  peace,  and  maintain  the 

tranquillity  of  Germany,  according  to  the  purport  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  III.  The  high-contracting  parties  renew  expressly  all  the  trea- 
ties of  alliance  and  guarantee  which  actually  subsist  between  them,  and 
particularly  the  defensive  alliance  and  mutual  guarantee  concluded  at  West- 
minster between  their  Britannic  and  Prussian  Majesties,  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, 1742;  the  convention  entered  into  between  their  said  Majesties  at 
Hanover,  the  26th  of  August,  1715;  and  the  Act  of  Acceptation  of  his 
Prussian  Majesty  of  the  guarantee  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  the  13th 
of  October,  1746. 

Art.  IV.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  his  INIajcsty  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  the  letters  of 
ratification  in  due  form  shall  be  delivered  on  both  sides  within  the  space  of 
one  month,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  signing  the 
present  treaty. 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  undersigned,  furnished  with  the  full  powers 
of  their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  have,  in  their 
names,  signed  the  present  treaty,  and  thereto  set  our  seals.  Done  at  West- 
minster, the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1756. 

(L.  S.)  HARDWICKE,  C. 

(L.  S.)  GRANVILLE,  P. 

(L.  S.)  HOLLES,  NEWCASTLE, 

(L.  S.)  HOLDERNESSE, 

(L.S.)  H.  FOX. 

As  the  convention  of  neutrality  of  the  date  of  this  day,  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia,  furnished  with  the  full  powers  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
relates  only  to  Germany,  this  convention  must  not  be  understood  to  extend 
to  the  Austrian  Low  Countries  and  their  dependencies,  which  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  comprised  in  the  present  convention  of  neutrality,  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever  :  the  rather,  as  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  hath 
not,  in  the  eighth   article  of  the   peace   of  Dresden,  guaranteed  to  her 
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Majesty  the  Empress  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  any  thing  but  the  APPX. 
dominions  which  she  possesses  in  Germany.  ^j^q  ' 

This  secret  and  separate  article  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  ===^ 
been  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  present  convention  of  neutrality  signed 
this  day ;  and  the  ratification  of  it  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time  with 
those  of  the  said  convention. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  furnished  with  the  full  powers 
of  their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  have,  in  their 
names,  signed  the  present  secret  and  separate  article,  and  thereto  set  our  seals. 

Done  at  Westminster,  the   16th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  1756. 

(L.  S.)  HARDWICKE,  C. 

(L.S.)  GRANVILLE,  P. 

(L.  S.)  HOLLES,  NEWCASTLE. 

(L.  S.)  HOLDERNESSE, 

(L.S.)  H.  FOX. 

DECLARATION. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  disputes  that  might  arise  between  their  Prussian 
and  Britannic  Majesties,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  as  soon  as  his  Prussian 
Majesty  shall  have  taken  off  the  attachment  laid  upon  the  Silesia  debt,  and 
caused  to  be  paid  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  what  remains  due  to 
them  of  that  debt,  as  well  interest  as  principal,  according  to  the  original 
contract,  his  Britannic  Majesty  promises  and  engages,  on  his  part,  to  cause 
to  be  paid  to  his  Prussian  Majesty  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, in  full  satisfaction  of  every  claim  which  his  said  Majesty  or  his  subjects 
may  have  against  his  Britannic  Majesty,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

Done  at  Westminster,  the  16th  day  of  January,    in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  1756. 

(L.S.)     LOUIS  MICHELL. 

7.  Treat  1/  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  April  11,  1758. 

As  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1756,  there  was  concluded  and  signed, 
between  their  Britannic  and  Prussian  Majesties,  a  treaty,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  in  general,  and  that  of  Germany 
in  particular  ;  and  whereas  since  that  period  France  hath  not  only  invaded 

VOL.  II.  3  Q 
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APPX.   the  empire  with  numerous  armies,  and  attacked  their  foresaid  Majesties  and 
"76O     their  allies,  but  hath  also  excited  other  powers  to  do  the  same  :  and  whereas 
it  is  notorious,  that  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  by  his  Prussian  Majesty 
to  defend  himself  against  the  numerous  enemies  who  have  assailed  him  on 
so  many  sides  at  once,  have  occasioned  very  heavy  cxpences,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  revenues  have  been  considerably  diminished  in  those  parts 
of  his  dominions  which  have  been  the  seat  of  war;  and  their  Majesties  having 
jointly  resolved  to  continue  their  efforts  for  their  mutual  defence  and  secu- 
rity, for  recovering  their  dominions,  protecting  their  allien,  and  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body :  his  Britannic  Majesty  is  determined,  in 
consequence  of  these  considerations,  to  give  immediate  supply,  in  money,  to 
his  Prussian  Majesty,  as  being  the  most  speedy  and  effectual :  and  their 
foresaid  Majesties  have  thought  proper  that,  upon  this  head,  there  should 
be  concluded  a  convention,  declaring  and  fixing  their  mutual  intentions  in 
this  particular ;    for  this  purpose  they  have  named  and    authorized  their 
respective   ministers,  viz.  in  the  name  and   on  the  part  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  his  Privy-Counsellors,  Sir  Robert  Henley,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  Great  Britain  ;  John,  Earl  of  Granville,  President  of  the  Council ;  Thomas 
Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ;  Robert, 
Earl  of  Holdernesse,  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  ;  Philip,  Earl 
of  Hardwicke ;  and  William  Pitt,  another  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  :  and  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  his   I'russian   Majesty,   Dodo 
Henry,  Baron  Knyphausen,  his  Privy-Counsellor  of  Embassy,  and  his  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,   and  Louis 
Michell,  his  Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  said  court ;  who,  after  having  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles : 

Art.  I.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  engages  to  cause  to 
be  paid,  in  the  City  of  London,  into  the  hands  of  such  person  or  persons 
as  shall  be  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  German  crowns,  amounting  to  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  which  sum  shall  be  paid  in 
whole,  and  at  one  single  term,  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations, at  the  requisition  of  his  Prussian  Majesty. 

Art.  H.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  engages,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  employ  the  said  sum  in  maintaining  and  augmenting  his  forces,  which 
shall  act  in  the  manner  the  most  advantageous  to  the  common  cause,  and 
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the  most  conducive  to  the  end  proposed  by  their  said  Majesties,  of  reciprocal  APPX. 
defence,  and  mutual  security.  1760^' 

Art.  III.  The  high-contracting  parties  moreover  engage,  viz.  on  the  === 
one  side,  his  Britannic  Majesty,  as  well  King  as  Elector,  and,  on  the  other, 
his  Prussian  Majesty,  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  neu- 
trality, or  other  convention  or  agreement  whatever,  with  the  powers  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  present  war,  but  in  concert  and  mutual  agreement, 
and  by  comprehending  each  other  by  name. 

Art.  IV.  This  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged 
on  both  sides,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  signing 
the  present  convention,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned  ministers  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  virtue 
of  our  full  power,  have  signed  the  present  convention,  and  thereto  set  our 
seals. 

Done  at  London  the  11th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1758. 

(L.  S.)  ROBERT  HENLEY,  C.S. 

(L.  S.)  GRANVILLE,  P. 

(L.  S.)  HOLLES,  NEWCASTLE. 

(L.  S.)  HOLDERNESS. 

(L.  S.)  HARDWICKE. 

(L.  S.)  WILLIAM  PITT. 


Declaration  belonging  to  the  Treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  of 

nth  Ajiril,  1758. 

In  consequence  of  the  convention  signed  this  day,  his  Britannic  Majesty 
very  freely  declares,  that  he  will  immediately  apply  to  his  faithful  Parliament, 
in  order  to  be  put  into  a  condition  to  pay  and  to  maintain  in  Germany  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  at  the  expence  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain; 
and  his  Majesty,  moreover,  very  willingly  declares,  that,  in  quality  of  Elector, 
he  will  hkewise  augment  the  said  army  with  a  body  of  5,000  men  ;  the 
whole  of  which  shall  act,  with  the  utmost  vigor,  against  tlie  common  enemy, 
in  concert  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  such  places  as  the  reason  of  war,  and 
the  good  of  the  common  cause  shall  require. 

3q2 
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APPX.  And  that  nothing,  which  can  reasonably  be  desired  of  his  Majesty,  may 

^1*760^  be  left  unattempted  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause,  in  a  manner  consis- 
===  tent  with  the  safety  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
necessary  operations  in  America,  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  his  land-forces,  and  a  squadron  of  ships,  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  cliannel,  should  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
the  most  effectually  annoy  the  enemy  ;  for  which  purpose  his  Majesty  has 
ordered  a  camp  to  be  formed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  And  as  Mr.  Michell, 
the  Prussian  minister,  resident  at  his  Majesty's  court,  has  represented  how 
advantageous  it  would  be  to  the  affairs  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  that  a 
detachment  of  the  English  troops  should  be  sent  to  secure  the  town  of 
Emden,  till  such  time  as  the  King  of  Prussia  shall  be  able  to  take  proper 
measures  for  the  protection  of  that  place  :  the  King  hesitates  not  to  give  his 
Prussian  Majesty  this  fresh  proof  of  his  sincere  friendship,  and  for  that 
purpose  hath  ordered  one  of  his  battahons  to  march,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  Emden  ;  and  he  will  cause  to  be  communicated  to  the  minister  of  his 
Prussian  Majesty  a  copy  of  the  instructions  drawn  up  for  the  commander  of 
that  battalion. 

As  soon  as  the  convention  signed  to-day  shall  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Parliament,  (a  step  necessary  to  make  good  the  pecuniary  supply 
therein  stipulated,)  and  as  soon  as,  in  consequence  of  that  communication, 
the  sum  shall  have  been  voted  ;  it  will  then  depend  upon  his  Prussian 
Majesty  to  make  use  of  it  at  such  times  as  he  shall  judge  proper. 

'Tis  with  the  sincerest  regret,  that  the  King  again  finds  lumself  under 
an  absolute  necessity  of  refusing  to  enter  into  any  engagement  with  regard 
to  sending  a  squadron  of  ships  into  the  Baltic.  In  order,  however,  still  fur- 
ther to  comince  his  Prussian  Majesty,  that  the  sole  and  only  source  of  the 
difficulties  which  occur  on  this  point,  is  the  inutility  and  danger  of  sending 
thither  a  small  fleet,  and  the  impossibility  of  being  able  to  spare  one  that 
could  make  itself  sufficiently  respected  in  those  parts,  and  by  no  means  a 
regard  to  any  of  the  powers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  war ;  and  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  more  clearly  to  all  Euro})e,  that,  from  the  moment  of  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  their  Britannic  and  Prussian  Majesties  have 
the  same  friends,  and  the  same  enemies ;  the  King  is  ready  to  make  such  a 
declaration,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  may  strengthen  the 
common  cause,  and  promote  their  mutual  interests ;  in  case  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  Courts  of  Petersburg  and  Stock- 
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holm,  recommends  a  language  different  from  that  which  his  Prussian  Majesty  appx. 
hath  hitherto  advised  and  concerted  with  the  King.  ^°ji7- 

Done  at  London,  the  11th  day  of  April,  1758. 

(L.  S.)  ROBERT  HENLEY,  C.S. 

(L.  S.)  GRANVILLE,  P. 

(L.  S.)  HOLLES,  NEWCASTLE. 

(L.  S.)  HOLDERNESSE. 

(L.  S.)  HARDWICKE. 

(L.  S.)  WILLIAM  PITT. 

8.    Convention  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
1th  December,  1758. 

Be  it  known  to  all  those  whom  it  either  does  or  may  concern,  that  the 
burdensome  war  in  which  his  Prussian  Majesty  finds  himself  engaged,  laying 
him  under  a  necessity  of  making  new  efforts  to  defend  himself  against  the 
numerous  enemies  who  have  invaded  his  dominions  :  and  being  thus  obliged 
to  enter  into  new  measures  with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  order  to  provide 
reciprocally  and  jointly,  for  their  mutual  defence  and  common  safety ;  and 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  having  at  the  same  time  signified  a 
desire  of  strengthening  the  bands  of  friendship  which  subsist  between  the  two 
courts,  and  to  agree  anew,  upon  this  occasion  and  to  this  end,  by  an  express 
convention,  upon  the  succours  by  wliich  he  may  assist  his  Prussian  Majesty 
the  most  speedily  and  the  most  effectually ;  their  said  Majesties  have,  for 
that  purpose,  named  and  authorized  their  respective  ministers,  viz. — \iThe 
names  of  the  ministers  are  the  same  with  those  in  the  treaty  immediately 
preceding.'} 

Art.  I.  It  is  agreed,  that  all  former  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two 
Courts,  of  what  date  and  nature  soever,  and  especially  that  of  Westminster 
of  the  16th  of  January,  1756,  as  well  as  the  convention  of  the  11th  of  April 
of  the  current  year,  shall  be  considered  as  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
present  convention,  in  all  their  points,  articles,  and  clauses,  and  shall  have 
the  same  force  as  if  they  were  inserted  here  word  for  word. 

Art.  II.  This  article  is  the  same  with  the  first  article  of  the  preceding 
treaty. 

Art.  III.  This  article  is  the  same  with  the  second  article  of  the  precedr 
ing  treaty. 
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APPX.  Art.  IV.  This  article  is  the  same  with  the  third  article  of  the  preceding 

'  Art.  V.  This  article  is  the  same  with  the  fourth  article  of  the  preceding 

treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

Done  at  London,  the  7th  of  December,  1758. 

(L.  S.)  ROBERT  HENLEY,  C.S. 

(L.  S.)  GRANVILLE,  P. 

(L.  S.)  HOLLES,  NEWCASTLE. 

(L.  S.)  HOLDERNESSE. 

(L.  S.)  HARDWICKE. 

(L.  S.)  WILLIAM  PITT. 

9.  Convention  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 

9th  November,  1759. 

This  treaty  is  the  same  with  the  preceding,  except  the  alteration  of  the 
date  ;  and  is  signed  by  the  same  ministers. 

10.  Co7wention  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 

12th  December,  17G0. 

This  treaty  is  also  the  same  with  the  preceding,  except  the  alteration  of 
the  date  ;  and  is  likewise  signed  by  the  same  ministers. 

11.  Mr.  Pitt's  Answer  to  the  Spanish  Memorial,  delivered  to  the  Condede 
Fuentes  on  the  1st  q/'  September,  1760. 

Sa  Majeste  y  a  reconnu,  avec  une  tr^s  vive  sensibilite,  ces  memes  sen- 
timens  au  Roi  Catholique  "  d'amitie  personelle,  et  ce  meme  desir  ardent  et 
sincere  de  cultiver  et  d'affermir  par  I'union  la  plus  parfaite  la  bonne  har- 
monie  des  deux  cours,"  dont  sa  Majeste,  de  son  cote,  se  fera  I'objet  le  plus 
interessant  de  donner  a  sa  Majeste  Catholique  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  sera  possible 
les  temoignages  les  plus  essentiels.  C'est  surement  une  justice  que  le  Roi 
Catholique  rend  aux  sentimens  de  sa  Majesty,  que  de  lui  attribuer  leloigne- 
ment  le  plus  invincible,  et  la  desapprobation  la  plus  invariable,  pour  tous 
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exces  et  toutes  violences,  qui  pourroient  se  tiouver  avoir  ete  commis  par  la  APPX. 
marine  Angloise  ;  et  si,  malgr6  les  ordres  le  plus  souvent  r^iteres  et  donnes  J750. ' 
de  la  meilleure  foi,  pour  prevenir  de  pareilles  irregularites,  il  s'y  en  est  gliss6es  == 
quelques  unes,  dans  le  cours  d'une  guerre  si  etendue  et  dispers6e  dans  des 
lieux  si  eloignes,  sa  Majeste  n'a  rien  plus  a  coeur  que  de  faire  cesser  de  tels 
abus,  et  de  les  voir  duement  redresses ;  mais  a  cette  fin,  si  sincerement  de- 
siree  ici,  il  est  indispensable  k  la  justice  universelle  de  tout  pays,  que  les  faits 
soient  exactement  constates.  Sa  Majeste,  animee  par  de  tels  motifs  d'egards 
tres  distingues  pour  sa  Majest6  Catholique,  et  portee  d'ailleurs  par  I'amour 
de  la  verite  et  de  la  justice,  me  donna  incessament  les  ordres  les  plus  expres, 
de  procurer  des  informations  autentiques  et  precises,  sur  un  sujet  qui  touche 
de  si  pres  I'honneur  et  le  bien-etre  de  ses  peuples ;  et  je  vais,  Monsieur,  en 
consequence  des  recherches  les  plus  exactes,  essayer  de  repandre  toute  la 
lumiere  necessaire  sur  une  matiere  qu'il  importe  si  fort  de  faire  connoitre  a 
fond ;  et  en  la  reduisant  a  des  principes  incontestables,  I'exposer  dans  son 
veritable  point  de  vue. 

Divers  passages  du  Memoire  de  votre  Excellence  me  mettent  dans  la 
necessite  de  commencer  par  etablir  quelques  propositions  pour  la  satis- 
faction de  sa  Majeste  Catbolique  et  de  ses  ministres,  et  en  particulier  de 
votre  Excellence,  qui,  etant  sur  les  lieux,  est  a  portee  de  s'informer  de 
I'exacte  verite  de  tout  ce  que  j'avancerai,  et  de  la  sincerity  avec  laquelle  je 
parle. 

1".  Quel  qu'ait  pu  avoir  ete  autrefois  le  doute  sur  le  traite  de  1667, 
parce  qu'il  n'y  est  pas  pourvu  en  termes  expres,  que  les  effets  de  I'cnnemi 
k  bord  d'un  vaisseau  Espagnol  seront  libres  :  il  est  maintenant  6tabli,  au  dela 
de  toute  dispute,  que  tel  est  le  vrai  sens  et  la  vraie  signification  du  traite. 
Les  seigneurs  de  la  Cour  des  Appels  ont  proc6de  uniformement  sur  ce  prin- 
cipe,  sans  aucune  exception,  et  ont  pris  plusieurs  fois  occasion  de  declarer 
publiquement  que  c'^toit  la  la  vraie  exposition  du  dit  trait^,  et  d'expliquer 
les  raisons  d'une  telle  construction,  et  ont  entr'  autres  enonce  ce  que  votre 
Excellence  fait  entrevoir  dans  son  memoire,  savoir,  que  lorsque  I'Espagne 
etoit  en  guerre,  et  I'Angleterre  en  paix,  c'etoit  ainsi  que  les  deux  nations 
entendoient  le  traite. 

Les  jugemens  des  seigneurs  de  la  Cour  des  Appels  sont  notoires  sur  ce 
point ;  toutes  les  Cours  d'Amiraute  sont  tenues  de  s'y  conformer ;  des  sen- 
tences, qui  y  seroient  contraires,  ne  sauroient  etre  d'aucun  avantage  aux  par- 
ties en  faveur  desquelles  elles  auroient  6t&  rendues,  mais  les  exposeroient 
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APPX.  nfecessairement  k  des  depenses  infructucuses  et  certaines  ;  c'est  pourquoi  actu- 

^Z'J'^'  ellement,  aucun  parti  ne  desireroit,  ni  ne  voudroit  se  donner  la  peine  de 
1 760.  *  .      . 

===^  soutenir  une  sentence  sur  ce  principe. 

2".  Toutes  questions  de  prises  sont  jug^es  ici  suivant  les  loi.x  mari- 
times  des  nations,  et  des  traites,  et  non  par  aucune  loi  particuliere  de  ce 
royaume. 

II  n'y  a  point  de  cour  inferieure  si  ignorante,  que  de  ne  pas  savoir  que 
les  traites  et  les  loix  maritimes  des  nations  sont  les  regies  qui  doivent  la 
guider  dans  ses  jugemens. 

II  n'y  a  point  de  loi  particuliere  ou  de  statut  de  ce  royaume,  suivant 
lesquels  un  vaisseau  ou  une  cargaison  puissent  etre  juges  de  bonne  prise. 

L'acte  do  Parlement  r^latif  aux  prises,  pour  ce  qui  regarde  la  M^thode 
de  proceder,  repete  seulement  et  oblige  h  suivrc  le  cours  qui  avoit  ete  etabli 
depuis  long  terns,  et  approuve  par  I'usage  des  nations,  et  les  loix  et  les  cou- 
tumes  de  mer. 

Par  la  loi  generale,  toutes  les  prises,  faites  en  guerre,  appartiennent  au 
souverain.  L'acte  en  question  donne  au  capteur  tout  ce  qui  auroit  ete  de- 
clare de  bonne  prise  pour  le  Roi. 

II  ne  resulte  pas  la  moindre  injustice  de  cette  disposition ;  mais  elle  met 
obstacle  aux  actes  de  generosite  et  de  faveur  de  la  part  du  Roi,  en  se  desistant 
de  son  droit,  ce  que  sa  Majeste  pourroit  souvent  etre  disposee  a  faire,  et 
elle  ne  se  scroit  certainement  point  refusee  a  aucune  representation  de  cette 
nature,  que  votre  Excellence  auroit  jugee  k  propos  de  lui  faire. 

3°.  Toutes  matieres  de  droit  doivent  etre  determinees  par  un  cours 
regie  de  judicature,  sur  lequel  le  Roi  n'a  aucun  controlle.  Les  cours  doivent 
proceder  suivant  leurs  lumieres,  et  conformement  aux  loix  et  a  la  justice,  et 
ne  sauroient  etre  susceptibles  d'influence  par  aucun  ordre  du  Roi,  ni  par 
ceux  de  ses  ministres.  Le  moindre  etranger  jouit  ici  du  benefice  de  cette 
constitution  independante  de  justice,  aussi  bien  que  le  sujet  le  plus  qualifie 
du  royaume. 

4'.  On  convient  entierement  avec  votre  Excellence  que  dans  les  causes 
de  prises  les  procedures  de^Toient  etre  expeditives.  II  est  cnjoint  par  la 
loi  a  toute  Cour  d'Amiraute  d'en  venir  a  la  sentence  avec  toute  la  promp- 
titude possible.  Chaque  cas  de  prise  doit  etre  oui  en  premiere  instance, 
simplement  sur  les  depositions  pr6paratoires  des  principaux  officiers,  et  sur 
les  papiers  trouves  a  bord  du  vaisseau  pris  ;  aussi  bien  que  la  pretention  de 
celui  qui  le  reclame,  et  le  serment  qui  la  verifie,  et  cela  meme  sans  la  for- 
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malite  d'aucun  plaidoyer  par  ecrit ;  et  il  y  a  appel  en  cas  de  delai  sans  APPX. 

necessite.  ^-^l^ ' 

1/60. 

Les  seigneurs  de  la  Cour  des  Appels  ont  fait  plusieurs  declarations  et  === 
decisions  judiciaires,  dans  la  vue  d'etablir  avec  plus  de  force  et  d'energie  la 
promptitude  des  sentences  en  premiere  instance,  et  afin  d'eviter  par  la  les 
depences  et  la  formalite  des  plaidoyers ;  neanmoins  il  se  trouve  etre  impos- 
sible d'empecher  qu'il  n'arrive  quelquefois  du  delai,  qui  provient  generalement 
des  parties  qui  reclament,  les  capteurs  cherchant  communement  c\  obtenir 
une  sentence  de  condemnat    n  imjnediate. 

5°.  II  n'est  pas  possible  de  coucevoir,  a  moins  d'en  avoir  vu  des  exem- 
ples  dans  le  cours  des  affaires,  les  diverses  sortes  de  fraudes  et  d'iniquit^s  qui 
se  commettent  par  ceux  qui  vendent  leurs  noms  et  leurs  consciences  a  I'en- 
nemi.  lis  font  tort  a  leur  patrie  aussi  bien  qu'a  la  puissance  avec  I'ennemi 
de  laquelle  ils  colludent. 

C'est  pourquoi  la  verite,  la  bonne  foi,  et  des  papiers  de  mer  en  regie,  sont 
requis  par  la  loi  des  nations  et  par  tons  les  traites. 

Dans  des  cas  de  fraude,  les  coupables  ont  constamment  recours  a  la 
claraeur,  et  evitant  un  examen  judiciaire,  oii  les  deux  cotes  sont  egalement 
entendus,  mettent  leur  ressource  dans  des  representations  peu  veridiques  et 
grossieres  aupres  des  ministres  de  leurs  nations,  ne  leur  fournissant,  en  pareil 
cas,  pour  tout  fondement,  que  de  simples  allegations  de  la  partie  com- 
plaignante,  tres  certainement  prevenues  et  trop  souvent  calomnieuses. 

II  est  indispensable  qu'il  y  ait  une  methode  de  constater  la  verite ;  le 
Roi  ni  ses  ministres  ne  sauroient  faire  cette  recherche  ;  c'est  pourquoi  on  a 
etabli  un  cours  regie  de  justice  a  cet  effet ;  et  dans  ce  royaume,  I'indepen- 
dance  de  ce  mode  de  procedure  est  sacre  au  point,  qu'il  ne  sauroit  etre 
interrompu,  ni  gene  par  aucun  ordre  du  Roi ;  tout  ce  qu'on  pent  desirer,  et 
tout  ce  qui  a  jamais  ete  stipule  dans  aucun  traite,  c'est  que  les  causes  de 
prises  soient  promptement  determinees  par  un  cours  regie  et  impartial  de 
judicature. 

Ce  que  I'inclination  a  pu  faire  de  favorable,  a  ete  mis  en  usage,  par  un 
motif  de  cette  consideration  tres  particuhere  que  le  Roi  ressent  pour  tout  ce 
qui  porte  le  nom  d'Espagnol,  et  pour  les  representations  faites  au  nom  de  sa 
INIajeste  Catholique. 

Dans  les  cas  ou  les  prises  ont  ete  faites  par  des  vaisseaux  de  guerre  de 
sa  Majeste,  les  ministres  du  Roi  ont  solicite  les  capteurs  d'eviter  toute  con- 
testation, lorsque  la  chose  paroissoit  etre  sujette  a  litige,  et  de  rendre  le 
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APPX.  vaisseau.     Les  dits  officiers  auroient  pu  s'y  refuser,  mais  il  y  a  plusieurs 

No.  IV 

1760. 


No.  IV.  exemples,  oii  ils  ont  consenti  k  rendre  la  prise,  non  sans  ^tre  persuades  qu'ils 


auroient  pu  la  defendre  en  justice. 

Votre  Excellence  voudra  bien  remarquer  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  principe 
<,'eneral,  etabli  dans  le  memoire  quelle  m'a  fait  I'honneur  de  me  remettre, 
point  de  rci^le  generale  de  procedure  ou  de  decision,  sur  lesquelles  nous  ne 
soyons  d'accord. 

L'objet  principal  de  plaints  se  reduit  done  a  la  charge  d'  injustice  et 
de  partialite,  contre  toutes  les  Cours  inferieurcs  d'Amiraute,  et  la  Cour 
Superieure  d'Amiraute  ;\  Doctors'  Commons.  Je  ne  disconviendrai  pas  que 
les  dites  C'ours  n'aient  pu  donner  quelquefois  des  opinions  erronees  au  com- 
mencement dune  guerre,  particulierement  dans  des  cas  nouveaux,  ou  dans 
ceux  dont  les  circonstances  se  sont  trouvees  compliquees.  Je  me  persuade 
qu'  il  n'y  a  point  d'exemple  de  corruption,  ni  de  partialite  premeditee  :  Mais 
si  Ton  pent  prouver  qu'il  y  en  ait  eu  un  seul,  je  suis  autorise  par  le  Roi  de 
declarer  a  votre  Excellence  que  sa  Majeste  donnera  ordre  de  poursuivTe  la 
chose  avcc  toute  la  rigueur,  et  toute  la  severite  des  loix. 

Votre  Excellence  a  joint  a  son  memoire  une  liste  de  cas  particuliers,  que 
je  prendrai  la  liberte  de  ranger  sous  leurs  propres  Chefs,  afin  de  donner  la 
dessus  tons  les  eclaircissemens  dont  la  chose  est  susceptible,  avec  autant  de 
precision  qu'il  me  sera  possible. 

I".  Chef. 

Vaisseaux,  pris  et  pillcs,  et  ensuite  renvoyes  sans  avoir  jamais  ete  portes 
dcvant  aucune  Cour  d'Amiraute. 

Ce  sont  la  des  actes  de  vol  et  de  piraterie.  Ces  crimes  sont  capitaux. 
Non  seulement  le  Roi  et  ses  ministres,  mais  chaque  particulier,  souhaiteroit 
de  voir  les  delinquants  punis  exemplairement.  Quelques-uns  out  subi  le 
dernier  supplicc,  et  le  Roi  croiroit  avoir  de  I'obligation  a  quiconque  pourroit 
fournir  des  preuves  pour  en  convaincre  d'autres. 

On  no  sauroit  faire  le  proces  a  personne,  a  moins  que  I'accusation  ne  soit 
duement  verifiee  par  le  serment  des  temoins.  II  n'en  a  encore  jamais  paru 
dans  aucun  des  cas  susmentionnes :  si  on  pent  en  produire  pour  soutenir  de 
tclles  charges,  sa  INIajcste  donnera  ordre  que  les  delinquants  soient  imme- 
diatemcnt  poursuivis  aux  depcns  de  la  Couronne. 

J'ai  ici  a  informer  votre  Excellence  que  les  personnes  lez^es  de  la  sorte 
peuvent  encore  as  oir  recours,  pai*  la  loi  commune  du  Royaume  a  son  action 
civile.  Un  Suedois  I'a  fait  dcpuis  peu,  et  a  rfecouvre  par  hi  des  dommages  tre.« 
amples. 
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2^  Chef.     Cas  termines  jicir  Accord.  APPX. 

Ou  les  parties  se  sont  accord^es,  elles  ont  mis  fin  par  li  a  toute  discus-     ["ygg  " 
sion  de  qui  auroit  eu  tort.     En  pareils  cas  les  capteurs  sont  aussi  fondes  a  — 
dire  que  les  vaisseaux  en  question  appartenoient  aux  Fran9ois,  que  ceux  qui 
les  reclament  le  sont  de  les   qualifier  d'Espagnols ;  et  il  n'y  a  plus  lieu  a  un 
examen  ulterieur. 

3^  Chef.     Prises  faites  en  violation  du  Territoire  de  sa  Majeste 

Catholique. 

Le  12*  Juin  dernier,  dans  le  cas  du  Vaisseau  Fortuyn,  Jacob  Gerard 
Maitre,  pris  par  quatre  armateurs,  les  seigneurs  de  la  Cour  des  Appels,  ayant 
oui  cette  cause,  quoique  le  vaisseau  et  la  cargaison  fussent  clairement  con- 
fiscables  et  de  bonne  prise,  rendirent  I'un  et  I'autre,  parce  qu'il  parut  que  le 
dit  vaisseau  avoit  ete  pris  en  violation  du  territorie  de  sa  Majeste  Catholique, 
et  en  insererent  la  raison  dans  leur  sentence,  quoiqu'il  n'y  eut  point  eu 
d'interposition  a  ce  sujet  de  la  part  de  sa  Majeste  Catholique,  et  il  n'est 
meme  pas  compris  dans  la  liste  de  votre  Excellence.  II  paroit  evidemment 
par  la  quel  seroit  leur  jugement  si  pareil  cas  etoit  porte  devant  eux  ;  mais  il 
faut  que  le  fait  soit  constate  par  des  preuves. 

4^.  Chef.     Condemnations  injtistes. 

II  n'est  pas  possible  de  bien  demeler  ce  qui  en  est,  jusques  a  ce  que  ces 
cas  aient  ete  ouis  par  appel.  Je  trouve  toutes  autres  recherches  vaines,  tant 
les  verifications  des  parties  sont  contradictoires.  Ceux  qui  se  croient  fondes 
en  droit  cherchent  a  obtenir  une  sentence  definitive.  D'autres  qui  peuvent 
sentir  interieurement  leur  tort,  ont  recours  k  de  vagues  allegations  et  aux 
plaintes. 

II  n'y  a  eu  pendant  cette  guerre  que  huit  appels,  ou  les  Espagnols 
reclamoient,  d'ouis  jusqu'a  present,  et  un  capteur  appellant  dune  sentence 
rendue  en  faveur  d'un  Espagnol  reclamant. 

Dans  deux  de  ces  huit  cas,  les  sentences  ont  ete  prononcees  du  consente- 
ment  des  parties,  et  par  consequent  les  causes  n'ont  point  ete  discutees,  ni 
les  merites  recherches. 

Dans  quatre,  les  sentences  de  condemnation  ont  ete  annuUees,  et  les 
vaisseaux  rendus  avec  leurs  cargaisons. 

Dans  un,  la  sentence,  ordonnant  des  preuves  ulterieurcs,  a  ete  annullee, 
le  vaisseau  et  la  cargaison  restitu6s,  et  le  capteur  condamn^  aux  fraix  et 
depens. 

Dans  un  autre,  la  sentence,  condamnant  le  vaisseau  et  sa  cargaison,  a 
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APPX.  6t6  confirmee,  parce  qu'il  a  paru  que  Ic  vaisseau,  aussi  bien  que  la  cargaison, 
^n^Q  appartenoient  aux  Fran9ois,  et  qu'ils  etoient  frauduleusement  reclames  comma 
===  Espagnols.  Les  seigneurs  de  la  Cour  des  Appels,  afin  d'obvier  k  de  fausses 
representations,  insererent  les  raisons  de  leur  jugement  dans  la  sentence 
meme,  savoir  :  "  Qu'ayant  oui  les  preuves  et  plaidoyers  des  deux  cotes,  ils 
sont  convaincus  de  la  vcrite  du  t^moignage  rendu  par  trois  matelots  et 
I'ecrivain,  en  contradiction  du  maitre  et  du  contre-maitre,  qui  sont  non  seule- 
ment  invalides  par  les  quatre  dits  temoins,  se  contredisent  essentiellement 
I'un  I'autre,  et  sont  en  outre  invalides  par  des  papiers  autentiques  trouv^s  a 
bord,  et  ne  sont  nullement  appuy^s  par  le  passeport  qui  a  (:t^  accord^  sans 
serment,  et  sous  condition  seulcment,  se  rapportant,  en  termes  expres,  ;i  une 
recherche  ulterieure,  savoir,  si  la  propriete  est  Espagnole;  et  lequel  passeport 
paroit  actuellement  avoir  tt6  obtenu  sur  de  fausses  suggestions ;  c'est  pour- 
quoi  les  seigneurs,  par  leur  decret  final,  ou  sentence,  confirment  le  decret  du 
juge  inferieur,  condamnant  le  vaisseau  et  la  cargaison." 

Sur  I'appel  d'un  capteur,  se  plaignant  d'une  sentence  de  la  Cour  d'Anii- 
raute,  qui  restituoit  Ic  vaisseau  et  la  cargaison  a  un  Espagnol  reclamant,  et 
qui  condanmoit  le  capteur  aux  fraix  et  depens,  la  sentence  fut  confirmfee. 

Au  mois  de  JuUlet  dernier,  il  n'y  avoit  pas  un  seul  appel,  pret  a  etre  oui, 
qui  ne  fut  determine.  S'il  y  a  d'autres  appels,  c'est  la  faute  des  parties  qu'ils 
n'ont  point  ete  ouis. 

S'il  s'est  trouv^  des  personnes,  qui  out  port('  leurs  plaintes  a  sa  Majeste 
Catholique,  et  a  ses  rainistres,  sans  poursuivre  leur  cause  en  appel,  Tissue  de 
celles  susmentionnees  d^montre,  que  ce  n  est  point  parce  qu'elles  desesperent 
d'obtenir  justice,  mais  parce  qu'elles  sont  convaincues  d'avoir  tort. 
5*.  Chef.     Restitution  uu  prejudice  des  Proprietaires. 

Ce  Chef  contient  cinq  cas. 

1.  Celui  de  Don  Luis  Cogordan.  La  restitution  a  ete  coniplette,  si 
I'agent  n'a  pas  tenu  conipte  de  la  valeur  entiere,  ou  s'il  a  vendu  les  effets  sans 
necessity,  ou  a  bas  prix,  c'est  une  question  qu'il  doit  resoudre,  et  dont  il  est 
responsable. 

Les  trois  suivant  sont  des  cas,  ou  les  seigneurs  de  la  Cour  des  Appels 
ont  restitu(3s  les  vaisseaux  et  les  cargaisons,  mais  sans  condamner  les  capteurs 
aux  fraix  et  depens;  et  la  principale  force  semble  avoir  ^te  mise  sur  le  premier 
de  ces  cas,  car  il  est  appuye  de  raisonnemens. 

Comme  ceci  semble  insinuer  une  imputation  contre  les  seigneurs  de  la 
Cour  des  Appels,  et  que  e'en  est  la  seule  de  ce  genre,  il  est  important  que 
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j'entre  plus  particulierement  dans  cette  matiere  pour  leur  justification,  et  afin  APPX. 

No.  IV 
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de  faire  voir  k  sa  Majeste  Catholique,  et  k  ses  ministres,  combien  sont  calom-  * 


nieuses,  et  destituees  de  tout  fondement,  les  representations  des  parties  a  ce 
sujet. 

Les  moyens  de  fraude  sont  si  faciles,  et  la  tentation  du  gain  est  si 
grande,  en  tems  de  guerre,  que  toutes  les  loix  de  marine  sont  fondles  sur  la 
bonne  foi,  et  tout  trait^  la  suppose  comme  une  condition  indispensable.  Par 
ces  reglemens  de  marine  publies  en  Espagne,  en  France,  et  chez  presque 
toutes  les  autres  nations  maritimes,  des  circonstances  de  fraude  sont  d'elles 
memes  des  presomptions  Juris  et  de  Jure,  et  les  raisons  de  confiscation. 

Des  circonstances  de  negligence  et  d'omission,  par  rapport  aux  docu- 
mens  et  papiers  de  mer  necessaires,  qui  ne  sont  pas  rendues  causes  de  con- 
fiscation, sufHsent  cependant  pour  prononcer  le  sujet  de  detention  legitime, 
et  ordonner  a  celui  qui  reclame  de  payer  les  fraix  au  capteur,  quoique  le 
vaisseau  et  la  cargaison  soient  restitues. 

Plusieurs  sentences  pareils  ont  ete  rendues  dans  toutes  les  nations  mari- 
times de  I'Europe. 

Cependant  les  seigneurs  de  la  Cour  des  Appels  ont,  dans  plusieurs  ca.s, 
juges  par  une  regie  si  equitable  et  si  favorable  a  ceux  qui  reclamoient,  qu'ils 
n'ont  regarde  des  circonstances  de  soup9on,  de  presomption,  et  de  mauvaise 
conduite,  (sur  lesquelles  la  Cour  d'Amiraute  avoit  condamne,  ou  prononce 
juste  cause  de  saisie,  en  quoi  elle  etoit  bien  autorisee  par  la  lettre  des  loix 
maritimes,)  que  comrae  des  raisons  suffisantes  pour  excuser  le  capteur  de 
payer  les  fraix. 

Ou  il  y  a  cause  probable  de  detention,  qui  resulte  de  la  faute  du  vais- 
seau pris,  il  y  a  plus  de  raison  et  de  justice,  que  le  capteur  re9oive  les  fraix, 
qu'il  n'y  en  auroit  a  les  lui  faire  payer. 

Des  trois  cas  susmentionnes,  la  principale  force,  comme  je  I'ai  deja 
reraarque,  semble  porter  sur  le  premier,  c'est  pourquoi  je  me  suis  procure 
I'information  la  plus  exacte  de  I'etat  de  ce  cas,  et  je  suis  bien  aise  de  trouver 
ici  I'occasion  de  le  mettre  dans  son  vrai  jour. 

C'est  le  cas  du  vaisseau  nomme  le  Felicite,  ou  autrement  Nuestra  Seiiora 
del  Rosario  y  San  Antonio. 

Ce  vaisseau  etoit  de  construction  Fran9aise,  appartenoit  aux  Francois, 
et  fit  voile,  pour  compte  des  Francois,  sous  le  nom  de  la  Felicite,  de  Marseilles 
pour  la  Martinique,  d'ou  il  devoit  revenir  au  premier  de  ces  ports. 

II  arrive  dans  la  Tamise,  le  capitaine  le  fait  enregistrer  a  la  douane  sous 
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APPX.  le  nom  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario  y  San  Antonio,  fait  serment  qii'il  est 

Hfio     ^^  construction  Espagnole,  qu'il  apparticnt  en  propriete  aux  Espagnols,  et 

===■  qu'il  est  enti^rement  navigue  par  des  Espagnols.     L'armateur,  inform^  de 

tout  ccci,  et  fort  sur  que  le  serment  etoit  faux,  car  le  vaisseau  etoit  incon- 

tcstablement  de  construction  Fran9oise,  originairement  de  propriete  Fran- 

9oise,  et  navigue  par  plusieurs  Fran9ois,  s'en  empara  pour  les  raisons  susdites. 

Le  capitaine  fit  sernient  alors,  que  la  Felicite,  qu'il  avoua  etre  de-  con- 
struction Fran9oise,  et  avoir  appartenue  aux  Fran9ois,  avoit  relache  h.  Cadiz 
k  son  retour,  et  y  avoit  6t6  vendu  h.  un  Espagnol,  qui  en  avoit  chang^  le 
nom,  et  I'avoit  expedie  pour  un  nouveau  voyage ;  mais  on  ne  trouva  point  de 
contract  de  vente  ;\  bord ;  le  passeport  n'etoit  point  sur  serment,  comme  il  est 
IMjsitivement  requis  par  le  traite,  ni  dans  la  forme  prescrite. 

Le  Juge  de  la  Cour  d'Amiraute  ordonna  que  celui,  qui  reclamoit  le 
vaisseau,  produiroit  des  preuves  ulterieures  de  propridt^,  ce  qu'il  refusa  de 
faire ;  sur  quoi  le  juge  condamna  le  vaisseau  et  la  cargaison  comme  Fran- 
9ois. 

Lors  de  I'appel,  les  seigneurs  trouvant  le  cas  du  captcur  tres  peu  favor- 
able, par  la  raison  qu'il  s'etoit  empare,  dans  le  port  de  Londres,  d'un  vais- 
seau enregistre  a  la  douane,  furent  d'avis  qu'il  diit  etre  tenu  a  prouver  le 
vaisseau  de  bonne  prise,  au  dela  de  la  possibilite  de  toute  doute,  par  les 
seuls  temoignages  trouves  a  bord,  ils  restituerent  et  le  vaisseau  et  la  car- 
gaison. 

Mais  dans  un  cas  si  douteux  par  ses  merites ;  savoir  si  jamois  le  vais- 
seau eut  ete  reellement  vendu  a  Cadiz,  (toutes  les  probabilites  se  trouvant 
contraires  a  ce  qu'un  vaisseau,  qui  s'en  revenoit  avec  une  cargaison  de  la 
Martinique  a  Marseilles  suivant  sa  destination  originaire,  fut  en  effet  vendu 
a  Cadiz ;)  le  capitaine  Espagnol  en  avoit  si  mal  agi,  et  oil  aucuns  des  documens 
requis  ne  se  sont  trouves  a  bord,  ni  les  termes  du  traite  remplis,  il  etoit 
impossible  de  condamner  le  capteur  aux  depens.  Dans  un  tel  cas  il  y  avoit 
plus  de  raison  et  de  justice  a  presumer  que  le  vaisseau  appartenoit  encore 
aux  Fran9ois,  et  d'avoir  prononce  la  cause  de  saisie  juste ;  mais  la  capture  etoit 
odieuse,  c'est  pourquoi  tout  fut  pris  a  la  rigueur  centre  elle. 

Cependant  la  maniere  dont  les  parties  ont  represente  ce  cas,  tel  que  votre 
Excellence  paroit,  par  son  memoire,  I'entendre,  c'est  qu'il  leur  fut  ordonne 
de  payer  la  moitie  des  depens,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  conforme  au  fait ;  aucun  cot6 
n'ayant  ete  en  effet  condamne  a  payer  les  fraix  et  dommages  de  I'autre ;  c'est 
pourquoi  chacun  paya  les  siens. 
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Les  dites  parties  ajoutent  qu'il  est  impossible  de  concevoir  les  raisons  APPX. 
pourquoi  cela  s'est  fait,  quoique  les  raisons  en  soient  notoires,  et  que  les  i-Jqq' 
seigneurs  les  aient  inserees  dans  le  corps  de  leur  sentence.  -— = 

Le  5^  et  dernier  cas,  sous  ce  Chef,  est  un  exemple  frappant  de  plainte 
deraisonable  :  ce  cas  n'a  aucun  rapport  a  un  tems  de  guerre,  ni  a  aucun 
question  de  prise,  ni  a  aucune  jurisdiction  d'Amiraute ;  mais  c'est  le  cas  d'une 
importation  contraire  a  une  loi  fondamentale  de  ce  Royaume,  par  laquelle 
le  vaisseau  et  sa  cargaison  sont  confisques,  deux  tiers  au  Roi,  et  un  tiers  au 
denonciateur.  Le  Roi,  sur  les  representations  de  Mons.  d'Abreu,  voulut 
bien,  comme  de  pure  grace  remettre  ses  deux  tiers  ;  mais  sa  Majeste  ne 
pouvoit  pas  disposer  de  I'autre  tiers,  qui  appartenoit  au  denonciateur ;  et  la 
partie,  qui  en  justice  ne  pouvoit  rien  demander,  puisqu'elle  avoit  clairement 
perdu  le  tout,  se  plaint,  dans  le  tems  que  le  Roi  lui  fait  present  de  toute  sa 
part  des  effets  confisques. 


12.  Mr.  Pi  ft  to  Major-General  Amherst. 

Whitehall,  December  17,  1760. 

The  King  having  actually  xmder  consideration  what  ulterior  operations 
may  be  most  expedient  to  be  undertaken  by  such  part  of  the  troops  under 
your  command,  as  may  be  applicable  to  such  service,  consistently  with  the 
full  and  entire  security  of  liis  Majesty's  dominions  in  North  America,  and 
particularly  of  the  possession  of  his  Majesty's  conquests  there ;  I  make  no 
doubt  that  in  a  very  few  days  I  shall  have  some  orders  from  the  King  to 
transmit  to  you  on  that  most  interesting  subject,  I  am  in  the  mean  time 
now  to  inform  you  that  in  order  to  be  better  enabled  to  employ  an  adequate 
number  of  the  regular  forces,  either  against  Mobile  and  Mississippi  or  Marti- 
nico,  and  the  other  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  liis  Majesty  has  judged 
it  necessary  to  despatch,  without  loss  of  time,  his  orders  to  the  several  gover- 
nors in  North  America,  for  levying  with  the  utmost  expedition  two-thirds  of 
the  number  of  men  they  respectively  raised  for  the  last  campaign ;  and  the 
King's  directions  on  this  subject  are  so  fully  contained  in  the  enclosed  copies 
of  my  circular  letters  to  the  northern  and  southern  governors,  that  I  have 
only  to  add  that  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  you  should  exert  your  utmost  en- 
deavors to  incite  and  encourage  the  several  provinces  to  the  full  and  early 
execution  of  the  King's  commands ;  and  to  point  out  to  the  said  pro^"inces 
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APPX.  how  highly  it  concerns  their  own  interests  to  strengthen  the  Continent  of 

^xiio     North    America  by  a  considerable  number  of  provincial  troops,   in    order 

===  thereby  to  facilitate  some  farther  essential  operations  to  be  undertaken  by  a 

part  of  his  Majesty's  regular  forces  now  there,  towards  reducing  the  enemy 

to  the  necessity  of  accepting  a  peace  on  terms  of  glory  and  advantage  to  his 

Majesty's  crown,  and  more  particularly  beneficial  to  his  subjects  in  America. 

As  you  are  to  expect  every  day  after  receiving  this  despatch  his  Ma- 
jesty's final  orders  with  regard  to  the  operations  to  be  undertaken,  and  as 
every  moment  is  precious,  and  most  especially  in  case  the  resolution  should 
be  for  an  attempt  against  the  French  it^lands,  it  is  superfluous  to  point  out 
to  your  great  prudence  and  foresight  the  expediency  of  immediately  turning 
your  thoughts  to  such  provisional  arrangements  as  may  happen  to  be  in  your 
power,  with  regard  to  any  part  of  the  troops,  artillery,  stores,  provisions,  &c. 
in  order  thereby  to  give  the  utmost  celerity  to  the  execution  of  the  orders  as 
soon  as  they  arrive,  Avhich  must  unavoidably  come  to  your  hands  much  later 
than  is  to  be  wished  with  respect  to  the  most  eligible  season  for  military  ope- 
rations to  the  southward. 

You  will  observe,  by  my  letters  to  the  governors,  that  his  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  promise,  that  his  commissaries  shall  issue  provisions  to  the 
men  raised  by  the  several  provinces  in  the  same  proportion  and  maimer  as  is 
done  to  the  rest  of  the  King's  forces.  I  am  therefore  to  signify  to  you  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  do  give  the  necessary  directions  to  all  the  com- 
missaries and  other  officers  who  may  have  the  charge  of  the  provisions,  to 
furnish  the  said  men  with  the  same  in  the  proportion  and  manner  above  men- 
tioned ;  for  which  purpose  the  contractors  have  received  directions  to  have 
constantly  in  store  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions,  as  well  for  the  regular 
national  troops,  as  for  the  provincials,  which  shall  be  raised  in  consequence 
of  his  Majesty's  orders.  And  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that  you  should  keep 
a  particular  account  of  the  same,  and  that  no  provisions  should  be  delivered 
to  the  provincial  troops,  but  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  you,  or  from 
the  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  those  parts,  where  the  said 
provisions  may  be  wanted,  and  you  will,  in  case  of  necessity,  draw  bills  for 
any  extraordinary  expences  incurred  for  this  service.  And  I  am  particularly 
to  recommend  it  to  you,  as  a  principal  means  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
men,  that  you  do  cause  them  to  be  furnished  with  fresh  meat,  whenever  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  troops  shall  make  the  same  any  ways  prac- 
ticable ;  and  you  will  take  care  that  for  so  long  time  as  fresh  meat  shall  be 
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provided  for  the  forces,  the  encfosed  clause  of  the  contract  be  duly  observed  APPX 
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on  the  part  of  the  contractors  or  their  agents ;  and  that  the  delivery  of  pro-  ^  °-  ^  *■ 


visions  of  beef  and  pork  by  the  contractors  be  accordingly  in  part  or  in  the  = 
whole  suspended,  and  a  proportionable  allowance  only  made  for  the  several 
other  species,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  certified  by  you. 

Such  a  considerable  number  of  arms  and  tents  have  been  already  in  pre- 
ceding years  sent  to  North  America,  that  it  is  not  doubted  but  a  sufficient 
quantity  will  be  found  there  for  the  service  of  the  next  campaign,  and  you 
will  particularly  enforce  that  part  of  my  letters  to  the  governors,  which 
relates  to  the  collecting  and  putting  into  a  proper  condition  all  the  service- 
able arms  that  can  be  found  in  America,  and  not  to  allow  the  service  to  suffer 
from  a  dependance  on  any  being  supphed  from  England. 

13.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Mfijor-Generul  Amherst. 

Whitehall,  January  7,  1761. 

His  Majesty  having  come  to  a  resolution  to  employ  a  considerable  body 
of  the  troops  now  under  your  command,  in  attempting  the  reduction  of  the 
isle  of  Martinique,  which  important  operation,  considering  the  actual  and,  for 
several  months,  unalterable  position  of  the  forces  in  North  America,  as  well 
as  the  preparations  necessary  for  so  weighty  an  enterprize,  cannot  be  made 
to  take  place  till  after  the  hurricane  months,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  end  of 
September,  or  first  days  of  October ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  it  would  be 
highly  expedient  for  the  good  of  his  Majesty's  affairs,  if  some  interesting 
attempt  could  be  made  with  success  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  the 
impression  whereof  could  not  but  have  a  very  beneficial  influence  in  Eiirope, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that  you  should  use  your 
utmost  endeavours  to  cause  a  body  of  troops  amounting  to  two  thousand  men 
or  towards  that  number,  together  with  all  proper  requisites,  to  be  embarked 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner  on  board  such  transports  as  you  are  hereby 
directed  to  take  up  and  prepare  with  all  possible  diligence  ;  and  with  due 
convoy  to  proceed  forthwith  under  the  command  of  such  officer,  as  you  shall 
think  proper,  to  Guadaloupe,  where  the  said  officer  is  to  concert  with  Governor 
Dalrymple,  who  is  ordered  to  co-operate  therein,  and  who  will  have  procured 
all  necessary  lights  for  this  service,  (or  in  the  said  Governor's  absence,  with 
the  commanding  officer  there,)  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  means  of  taking 
possession  of  the  island  of  Dominique,  and  of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  also,  if 
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APFX.  the  latter  be  judged  practicable  and  expedient.  The  said  officer  will  remsun 
'*'*'; '^'  in  possession  thereof  and  ready  to  be  further  employed  together  with  the 
I  troops  you  send  down  for  that  purpose  in  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  when 

that  main  expedient  shall  take  place  as  above.  But  as  the  practicability  of 
taking  possession  of  Dominique  before  the  hurricane  months  must  depend  on 
a  variety  of  eventual  circumstances,  namely,  the  quick  passage  of  the  frigate 
that  carries  these  orders,  the  arrival  and  condition  of  Vaughan's  battalion  and 
the  twelve  companies  from  England,  the  state  and  immediate  mobility  of  any 
part  of  the  corps  about  Albany  or  at  Halifax,  and  particularly  the  means  of 
getting  and  preparing  without  the  least  delay  sufficient  transports  with  all 
requisites  for  such  a  service;  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should 
carry  the  orders  for  taking  possession  of  Dominique  into  execution,  only  in 
the  case  that  the  above  several  circumstances  shall,  (as  it  is  greatly  wished,) 
happen  so  luckily,  that  the  troops  destined  as  above  for  Dominique  may 
arrive  at  Guadaloupe  pretty  early  in  May ;  but  if  that  cannot  be,  it  is  the 
King's  pleasure  that  you  should  not  send  the  said  troops  on  this  service. 

With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  this  despatch,  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  as  soon  as  the  season  per- 
mits, you  should  make  all  timely  preparations  for  attempting  the  same  with 
such  a  body  of  troops  as  may  be  adequate  to  such  an  enterprize ;  and  as  it 
may  be  depended  upon  that  the  troops,  already  in  Guadaloupe,  together 
with  the  marines  of  the  squadron  stationed  there  will  be  able  to  contribute  at 
least  better  than  one  thousand  men,  it  is  thought  here  that  about  eight 
thousand  men  in  all  sent  from  North  America  will  be  amply  sufficient  for 
securing  success  to  this  essential  and  decisive  operation.     At  the  same  time, 
you  being  the  best  and  only  competent  judge  of  the  true  and  exact  situation 
of  things  in  North  America,  and  of  the  force  which  may  be  spared  from 
thence  consistent  with  the  entire  safety  of  those  parts  and  particularly  with 
the  secure  possession  of  that  most  valuable  conquest  of  Canada ;  and  the 
King,  relying  on  your  known  prudence  and  distinguished  zeal  for  his  service, 
his  Majesty  is  pleased  not  to  intend  hereby  strictly  to  circumscribe  you,  by 
orders  from  hence,  as  to  the  precise  number  of  troops,  be  it  more  or  less, 
which  you  shall  judge  most  expedient  for  the  King's  service  to  employ  against 
the  island  of  Martinique. 

The  artillery  of  all  sorts,  together  with  ordnance  stores  already  in  North 
America,  render  it  unnecessary  to  send  any  from  hence ;  you  will  therefore 
immediately  order  the  same  to  be  put  into  condition  for  ser\'ice,  and  cause 
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such  a  portion  thereof,  in  all  the  several  species,  as  may  be  amply  sufficient   APPX. 
for  this  service,  to  accompany  the  troops  to  Martinique  :  you  will  also  appoint    j°'^j  • 
proper  and  sufficient  engineers,  together  with  a  suitable  detachment  of  the  ■■ 
royal  artillery  regiment. 

I  am  further  to  inform  you  that  a  number  of  transport  vessels  will  be 
sent  from  England,  sufficient  to  contain  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  and  that 
it  is  hoped  the  same  will  reach  New  York,  so  as  that  the  troops  may  be 
embarked  in  the  most  proper  time,  in  order  to  arrive  off  Martinique  the  end 
of  September  or  the  first  days  of  October  ;  but  in  order  to  be  provided 
against  all  accidents,  as  well  as  to  secure  every  possible  facility  with  regard 
to  ti'ansports,  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  take  up  and  fit  in 
the  proper  manner  an  ample  quantity  of  transport  vessels,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  supply  any  deficiency  and  to  be  applicable  to  any  services. 

I  am  now  only  to  add,  that  the  King,  considering  the  importance  and 
extent  of  all  the  various  objects,  which  demand  in  the  person  of  a  Commander- 
in-chief  in  North  America  those  distinguished  abilities,  prudence,  and  appli- 
cation, with  which  you  have  discharged,  so  greatly  to  your  own  honor  and  to 
the  advantage  of  his  Majesty's  service,  the  high  trust  reposed  in  you,  his 
Majesty  judges  it  essential  to  his  service,  that  you  should  remain  in  North 
America,  and  as  a  signal  mark  of  his  confidence  in  your  zeal  and  judgment, 
the  King  is  pleased  to  leave  it  to  you  to  appoint  such  officer  to  command  the 
expedition  against  Martinique  as  you  shall  think  best  qualified  for  this  arduous 
and  most  important  undertaking. 

14.   Mr.  Pitt  to  Major-General  Amherst. 

Whitehall,  March  lA,   1761. 

I  hope  that  the  orders  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  January,  for 
attempting  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Martinique,  (of  which,  for  the  greater 
certainty,  I  enclose  a  quadruplicate,)  will  have  reached  you  long  ago,  and 
that  you  will  have  found  them  sufficiently  ample  for  your  conduct.  I  will 
however  add  here,  that  as  an  early  impression  on  the  enemy  in  America  could 
not  fail  to  have  the  most  material  and  probably  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
Court  of  France;  for  that  essential  reason,  as  well  as  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, it  is  greatly  wished  that  the  actual  attack  of  Martinique  might  take  place 
immediately  after  the  hurricane  months  shall  be  over ;  and  that  this  impor- 
tant operation  might  be  pushed  with  as  large  a  force  as  shall  be  consistent 

3  s  2 
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APPX.  with  the  great  objects  already  recommended  to  your  attention  in  my  letter  of 
No.  IV.  ^]jg  7th  January,  viz.  the  entire  safety  of  North  America,  and  particularly  the 
"  secure  possession  of  that  most  valuable  conquest  of  Canada.  I  am  now  fur- 
ther to  signify  to  you  that  in  order  to  give  room  for  any  larger  number  of 
forces,  you  shall  judge  expedient  for  his  Majesty's  service  to  send  on  the  said 
expedition  against  JMartinique,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  least  possibility  of 
delay,  either  from  any  deficiency  in  the  transport  vessels,  (mentioned  in 
enclosed  quadruplicate,)  to  be  sent  from  England,  or  from  their  not  arriving 
all  in  due  time,  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that  you  take  up  forthwith,  and  fit 
in  the  proper  manner,  six  or  eight  thousand  tons  of  transport  vessels,  to  be 
early  in  readiness,  and  applicable  in  such  manner  as  you  shall  judge  proper 
to  the  above  service. 

I  have  regularly  received  and  laid  before  the  King,  your  despatches  of 
the  8th  December,  and  7th  and  18th  January,  and  I  have  a  very  sensible 
satisfaction  in  acquainting  you  that  his  Majesty  continues  entirely  to  approve 
your  whole  conduct ;  and  particularly  yom-  intention  to  complete  in  the  spring 
the  works  of  the  fortress  of  Crown  Point,  and  of  the  forts  of  Oswego,  Pittsbiu"gh, 
and  Fort  Stanwix,  and  to  employ  the  provincials  on  this  service  ;  and  you 
will  give  all  due  attention  to  Fort  Niagara,  and  in  case  any  thing  shall  be 
wanting  there  to  put  that  important  fort  into  a  thorough  good  condition  of 
defence,  you  will  not  fail  to  add  whatever  you  shall  find  to  be  necessary  to  that 
end. 

15.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Major-General  Amherst. 

Whitehall,  June  18,  1761. 

rt  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  can  now  inform  you  of  the  success  of 
his  Majesty's  arms  agsinst  the  island  of  Belle-isle,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
citadel  of  Palais,  which  capitulated  on  the  7th  instant,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  gazette,  to  which  I  refer  you  for  particulars.  The  duration  of  this 
siege  and  the  many  reinforcements  and  supphes  of  stores  which  it  was  judged 
proper  to  send  to  Belle-isle,  having  employed  a  very  large  quantity  of 
transport  vessels,  (some  whereof  it  became  necessary  to  take  from  those 
which  were  actually  ])reparing  for  North  America,)  will  unavoidably  occasion 
some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  transports  which  I  acquainted  you  were  to 
be  sent  from  hence  ;  but  all  possible  expedition  will  now  be  used  in  prepar- 
ing them,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  due  care  will  be  taken  for  their  arrival 
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at  New  York  in  proper  time  for  the  service   on   which  they  are  destined ;   APPX. 
and  I  shall  very  soon  have  his  Majesty's  commands  to  despatch  a  man  of  war     j*!^'gj  * 
to  America  vnth  the  King's  final  orders  and  instructions  to  you  with  regard  =^== 
to  the  expedition  you  are  to  undertake  against  Martinique  after  the  hurri- 
cane months  shall  be  over,  for  which  you  will  in  the  mean  time  continue  to 
make  with  all  possible  diligence,  the  necessary  arrangements  and  prepara- 
tions, agreeably  to  the  orders  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  January, 
which  are  fully  enforced  by  that  of  the  24th  March,  a  dupUcate  of  which  last 
you  will  find  herewith  enclosed. 

On  the  6th  past,  I  received  your  despatch  of  the  6th  AprU  by  the 
Tamar  sloop ;  but  as  the  General  Wall  packet-boat,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  3rd  March  was  unfortunately  taken  by  the  en^my  in  her  passage 
home,  and  all  the  mails  and  despatches  flung  overboard,  an  account  of  which 
accident  it  is  hoped  will  have  reached  you  long  ago  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
which  sailed  from  Falmouth  the  29th  March,  five  days  after  the  General  Wall, 
which  had  been  ransomed,  came  into  that  port.  I  am  not  yet  fully  informed 
of  the  detail  of  the  measures  you  have  taken  in  consequence  of  the  very 
important  orders  of  the  7th  January ;  but  as  it  appears  by  your  letter  of  the 
6th  April,  that  you  hoped  the  troops  destined  for  the  attempt  to  be  made 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  would  be  ready  to  proceed  from  New 
York,  that  they  might  arrive  at  Guadaloupe  in  proper  time,  there  is  great 
reason  to  trust  that  that  essential  operation  will  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  and  to  hope  that  we  may  soon  receive  accounts  of  its 
success. 

The  several  gazettes  transmitted  to  you  from  my  oflSce  by  this  convey- 
ance, will  inform  you  of  the  occurrences  that  have  happened  on  the  continent 
since  the  saihng  of  the  last  packet.  You  will  also  see  in  them  the  declara- 
tion made  at  Paris  on  the  part  of  the  two  Empresses,  the  Most  Christian 
King,  and  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  as  well  as  the  counter  declara- 
tion in  answer  thereto  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  ambassadors  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  the 
Most  Christian  King,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  the  Congress  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Augsburg.  I  am  farther  to  inform  you  that  some  Pourparlers  are 
opened  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  that  M.  de 
Bussy  is  in  London  and  Mr.  Stanley  at  Paris,  with  the  characters  of  minis- 
ters from  their  respective  courts  for  this  purpose.  But  I  have  the  King's 
commands  to  recommend  it  to  you  in  the  strongest  manner  not  to  suffer  any 
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APPX.  appearances  tending  towards  peace,  to  suspend  or  slacken  in  the  least  degree 
^1*761^  any  of  the  preparations  for  the  enterprize  you  are  directed  to  make  agains  t 
r  Martinique ;  and  you  will  be  most  particularly  attentive  to  the  effect  the 

knowledge  of  a  Congress  may  produce  in  the  several  prounccs,  and  will  exert 
your  utmost  endeavors  and  influence,  in  the  manner  you  shall  judge  most 
proper,  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  arising  therefrom  to  his  Majesty's 
service,  by  the  levies  required  becoming  slow  and  insufficient.  You  will 
naturally  observe  that  these  overtures  for  peace  have  not  prevented  the  pro- 
secution of  military  operations  in  Europe,  the  expedition  to  Belle-isle  having 
been  pushed  with  the  greatest  vigor,  and  the  armies  in  Germany  being  all  in 
the  field,  and  on  the  point  of  commencing  their  several  operations,  as  well  on 
the  side  of  Silesia  as  in  Westphalia. 

16.  Mr.  Pitt's  Letter  to  General  Monckton,  Governor  of  New  York, 
accompanied  with  the  Red  Ribbon,  f or  Major-General  Amherst. 

His  Excellency  Major-General  Monckton,  Governor  of  New  York,  and 
several  officers  of  the  army  being  present,  Major-General  Monckton  read 
Mr.  Secretary  Pitt's  letter,  as  follows  : 

Whitehall,  July  \1 ,  176L 

Sir, 
His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal 
approbation  of  the  many  and  eminent  services  of  Major-General  Amherst,  to 
nominate  him  to  be  one  of  the  Knight  Companions  of  the  most  Honorable 
Order  of  the  Bath ;  and  it  being  necessary  that  he  should  be  invested  with 
the  Ensigns  of  the  said  Order,  which  are  transmitted  to  him  by  this  opportu- 
nity :  I  am  to  signify  to  you  the  King's  pleasure,  that  you  should  perform 
that  ceremony,  and  it  being  his  Majesty's  intention,  that  the  same  be  done 
in  the  most  honorable  and  distinguished  manner  that  circumstances  will  allow 
of,  you  will  concert  and  adjust  with  General  Amherst,  such  time  and  manner 
for  investing  him  with  the  Ensigns  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  as  shall  appear 
to  you  most  proper  for  shewing  all  due  respect  to  the  King's  order,  and  as 
may,  at  the  same  time,  mark  in  the  most  public  manner,  his  Majesty's  just 
sense  of  the  constant  zeal,  and  signal  abilities,  which  General  Amherst  has 

exerted  in  the  service  of  his  King  and  country. 

I  am,  &c. 

W.  Pitt. 
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Major-General  Monckton  then  proceeded  to  put  the  ribband  over  Sir  APPX. 
Jeffery  Amherst's  shoulder,  making  an  apology,  that  circumstances  would  not  j -^l^' 
admit  of  a  more  formal  investiture.  ■ 

Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  upon  receiving  this  Order,  addressed  himself  to 
Major-General  Monckton,  in  the  following  terms  : 

Sir,  I  am  truly  sensible  of  this  distinguishing  mark  of  his  Majesty's 
royal  approbation  of  my  conduct,  and  shall  ever  esteem  it  as  such ;  and  I 
must  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  the  peculiar  satisfaction  I  have,  and  the 
pleasure  it  ^ves  me,  to  receive  this  mark  of  favor  from  your  hands. 


17.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst. 

Whitehall,  July  17,  1761. 

I  am  now  to  signify  to  you  his  Majesty's  final  pleasure  that  you  should 
lose  no  time  in  embarking  with  all  expedition  the  troops,  artillery  and  all 
requisites  which  you  shall  have  allotted  and  prepared  for  this  important 
service  ;  and  that  you  do  cause  the  same  to  repair  forthwith,  first  off  Guada- 
loupe,  where  Sir  James  Douglas  will  be  in  readiness  to  join  them,  and  from 
thence  proceed  immediately,  together  with  such  of  the  troops  already  in  those 
parts  as  shall  be  found  applicable  for  this  service,  to  their  destination  against 
Martinique,  so  as  to  begin  the  operations  there  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
hurricane  months  shall  be  over,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  you  have  already 
received  by  my  letter  of  the  7th  January  and  24th  March.  And  it  is  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  do  give  the  fullest  instructions  and  orders  to 
Major-General  Monckton,  (the  appointment  of  which  brave  and  meritorious 
officer  to  this  command  the  King  entirely  approves,)  to  exert  the  utmost 
efforts  for  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Martinique,  and  for  the  maintaining 
possession  of  the  same,  in  case,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  shall  succeed  in  the 
said  attempt ;  and  that  you  do  further  acquaint  General  Monckton,  that  his 
Majesty,  relying  on  the  continuation  of  his  distinguished  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
his  arms,  does  not  doubt  that  he  will  prosecute  this  essential  and  decisive 
enterprize  with  due  vigor  and  perseverance. 

His  Majesty  reposing  a  constant  trust  in  your  known  prudence  and 
approved  abilities,  continues  still  to  allow  you  not  to  circumscribe  yourself  to 
the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  which,  (over  and  above  the  two  thousand 
men  already  gone  on  the  expedition  under  Lord  RoUo,)  you  give  to  under- 
stand by  your  letter  of  the  27th  February,  may  be  sent  from  North  .America, 
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APPX.  consistently  with  the  safety  thereof,  and  particularly  with  the  secure  posses- 
^°- '^-  sion  of  that  most  valuable  conquest  of  Canada ;  and  the  better  to  ensure  suc" 
■===  cess  in  this  arduous  and  most  important  enterprize,  the  Kmg  leaves  it  to 
your  judgment,  whether  some  addition  may  not  be  made  to  the  said  six 
thou.sand  men,  according  as  from  your  knowledge  of  the  actual  and  exact 
situation  of  things  in  North  America,  you  may  possibly  find  such  addition 
can  be  safely  spared,  consistently  with  the  great  objects  already  recommended 
to  your  particular  attention. 

With  regard  to  what  you  suggested  in  your  letter  of  the  18th  October 
last,  as  the  best  and  easiest  means  for  completing  the  regiments  under  your 
command  ;  namely,  "  by  the  several  provinces  furnishing  the  men  by  the 
proportion  of  the  quota  that  they  have  raised  for  the  campaigns.'"  As  you 
have  not  entered  into  any  explanations  how  such  a  method  might  be  rendered 
practicable,  and  it  not  appearing  here  by  what  means  Government  could 
enforce,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  a  compliance  from  the  provinces  with  the  said 
proposal,  and  as  a  failure  therein  might  be  attended  with  consequences  disad- 
vantageous to  the  King's  service,  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  come 
to  a  resolution  thereon.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  reinforcement 
of  Vaughan's  battalion,  and  the  twelve  companies  from  England  will  have 
put  the  several  corps  under  your  command,  according  to  their  present  esta- 
blishment, into  a  proper  state  for  service. 

I  have  only  further  to  inform  you  that  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  com- 
mands his  Majesty's  ships  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  will  receive  full  instructions 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  co-operate  with  Major-General  Monckton 
or  the  Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  employed  in  the  expedition 
against  Martinique ;  and  the  King  does  not  doubt  but  that  perfect  harmony 
and  good  understanding  will  subsist  between  his  land  and  sea  officers  which 
is  at  all  times  so  indispensably  necessary  for  the  good  of  his  Majesty's  service. 

18.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Sir  J  offer  y  Amherst. 

Whitehall,  July  2\,  1761. 

That  you  may  have  the  fullest  information  in  all  points  relating  to  the 
important  expedition  against  Martinique,  I  enclose  to  you  herewith  copies  of 
the  orders  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  given  on  this  subject  to 
Captain  Hankerson,  who  commands  the  convoy  that  goes  with  the  transports 
from  hence  to  New  York,  to  Lord  Colvill,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  King's 
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ships  in  North  America ;  and  to  Sir  James  Douglas,  Commander-in-chief  of  APPX. 
the  squadron  at  the  Leeward  Islands.  j7gj 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  my  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  relating  to  ==^ 
the  attack  of  Martinique,  whereby  you  are  directed  to  cause  the  troops  under 
General  Monckton  to  repair  first  off  Guadaloupe,  and  from  thence  to  proceed 
immediately  to  their  destination  against  Martinique,  I  am  now  to  acquaint 
you  that  the  transports  with  the  said  troops  on  hoard  are  to  repair  first 
directly  off  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  from  whence  they  are  to  proceed,  agree- 
ably to  what  you  will  find  contained  in  the  enclosed  instructions  to  Captain 
Hankerson,  and  in  those  to  Sir  James  Douglas. 

I  acquainted  you  in  my  letter  of  the  17th  instant  that  the  King  entirely 
approved  your  appointing  Major-General  Monckton  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  for  this  enterprize ;  and  lest  any  doubt  should  arise  with 
regard  to  General  Monckton's  absence  from  his  government  of  New  York,  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  sign  a  licence,  authorising  him  to  be  absent 
from  that  province  during  the  time  he  shall  be  employed  elsewhere  by  orders 
from  you,  which  licence  you  will  receive  herewith  and  will  deliver  the  same 
to  Governor  Monckton. 

It  is  with  the  highest  pleasure  that  I  inform  you  of  the  great  and  glori- 
ous event  of  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  which  surrendered  to  his  Majesty's 
arms  at  discretion  the  15th  January  last,  for  the  particulars  of  which  most 
important  success,  I  refer  you  to  the  enclosed  gazette,  wherein  you  will  also 
see  an  account  of  the  disaster  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  some  of  Admiral 
Steevens's  ships  ;  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  to 
observe  how  respectable  a  squadron  was,  in  a  very  few  days,  rendered  fit  for 
service,  by  the  resources  of  mind  and  the  vigor  exerted  by  the  Admiral 
under  this  misfortune  ;  and  that  the  blockade  of  Pondicherry  was  equally 
maintained. 

Last  night  I  received  letters  fi-om  Lord  Rollo,  giving  an  account  of  his 
having  on  the  6th  June  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Dominique,  notwith- 
standing the  tedious  passage  he  met  with  from  New  York,  and  the  unlucky 
dispersion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  transports  with  the  troops  under  his 
command. 
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19.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  RoUo. 

Whitehall,  August  5,  1761. 

APPX.  I  am  now  commanded  by  the  King  to  inform  your  Lordship  in  the 

riei  '  S^^^^^^^  confidence  that  his  Majesty  has  come  to  a  resolution  to  attempt  with 
■-  the  utmost  vigor  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Martinique,  by  a  body  of 
troops  from  North  America,  and  that  you  may  expect  Major-Generai 
Monckton,  (whom  Sir  JefFery  Amherst,  in  consequence  of  the  power  given 
him  by  his  Majesty,  has  appointed  to  command  on  this  expedition,)  with  the 
forces  destined  for  this  most  important  cnterprize  to  arrive  in  your  parts 
towards  the  end  of  October :  it  is  therefore  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  your 
Lordship  should,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  make  all  timely  preparations  for 
co-operating  with  Major-General  Monckton  or  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops  above  mentioned,  with  as  large  a  number  of  the  men  under  your  com- 
mand as  can  be  spared  consistently  with  the  security  of  the  island  of  Domi- 
nique ;  and  your  Lordship  will  concert  with  Sir  James  Douglas  or  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  Majesty's  ships  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  with  the 
Governor  of  Guadaloupe,  the  proper  time  and  place  for  such  troops  as  you 
shall  be  able  to  furnish,  to  join  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Monckton,  in  order  to  proceed  with  him  against  Martinique  ;  in  the 
execution  of  which  service  the  King  has  the  firmest  reliance  that  your  Lord- 
ship will  continue  to  exert  the  same  zeal  and  abilities,  which  you  have  already 
so  conspicuously  manifested  for  the  honor  of  his  Majesty's  arms. 


CONTAINING  STATE  PAPERS ;  AND  THE  GREATER  PART  OF  THE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE BETWEEN  MR.  HANS  STANLEY  AND  MR.  SECRETARY 
PITT,  RESPECTING  THE  NEGOCIATION  FOR  PEACE  BETWEEN  FRANCE 
AND  ENGLAND  IN  1761. 


1.   The  Declaration  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  on  the  26th  March, 

1761. 

The  pacific  dispositions  which  the  Kings  of  England  and  Prussia  ex-   aPPX. 

pressed  the  last  year,  and  which  are  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  all  the   ^°'7' 

.  .  ■,.  .  .  1761. 

belligerent  powers,  having  met  with  some  diflSculties  which  have    proved  =^—  ■-    - 

obstacles  to  their  success,  the  Courts  of  France,  Vienna,  Petersburg,  Stock- 
holm, and  Warsaw,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  invite  those  of  London  and 
Berlin  to  the  renewal  of  a  negociation  so  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, and  which  ought  to  interest  all  the  powers  at  war  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  proceed  towards  the  re-establishment 
of  peace,  they  propose  the  meeting  of  a  Congress,  at  which  they  think  it  will 
be  convenient  to  admit,  with  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  principal  belligerent 
powers,  no  other  than  those  of  their  allies.  If  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Prussia  adopt  this  measure,  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  Empress  Queen, 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  propose  the  town  of  Augsburg  as  the  place  of  Congress,  which 
they  only  point  out  as  a  town  within  the  reach  of  all  the  parties  interested, 
which  by  its  situation  seems  to  suit  the  convenience  of  all  the  States,  and  they 
will  not  oppose  the  choice  of  any  other  town  in  Germany  which  their  Bri- 
tannic and  Prussian  Majesties  may  deem  more  convenient. 

3  T  2 
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APPX.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  Empress  Queen,  the  Empress  of  Rus- 

sia, and  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  declare  farther,  that  they  have 
:  made  choice  of  Plenipotentiaries,  to  whom  they  will  commit  their  interests  at 
the  Congress,  in  expectation  that  the  King  of  England,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  their  allies,  will  speedily  make  choice  of  their  respective  ministers,  that 
the  negociation  may  not  be  retarded. 

The  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  which  the  Courts  of  France,  Vienna, 
Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Warsaw,  have,  out  of  regard  to  the  general 
good,  determined  to  make  to  the  Courts  of  London  and  Berlin,  gives  them 
to  hope  that  their  Britannic  and  Prussian  Majesties  will  signify,  by  a  speedy 
answer,  their  sentiments  on  a  subject  so  essential  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  Europe. 

By  order,  and  in  the  name  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul. 

2.  Letter  from  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

March  26,  1761. 

Sir, 

The  King  my  master  acting  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  his 
allies,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  procure  the  re-establishment  of  a  general 
peace,  has  authorised  me  to  transmit  to  your  Excellency  the  memorial  hereto 
annexed,  which  solely  concerns  the  interests  of  France  and  England,  with 
respect  to  the  particular  war  between  the  two  crowns.  The  King  has  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  sincere  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  treat  with  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  will  banish  all  mistrust  in  the  course  of  the  negociation,  if  it 
takes  place,  and  will  induce  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  make  the  King  ac- 
quainted with  his  real  sentiments,  whether  with  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  war,  or  with  respect  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  relation  to 
the  principles  on  which  they  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  procure  this  bless- 
ing to  the  two  nations. 

I  will  add,  that  I  am  likewise  authorised  to  assure  your  Excellency, 
that  in  relation  to  the  war  in  which  the  King  of  Prussia  is  concerned,  the 
allies  of  the  King  my  master  are  determined  to  treat  of  their  interests  in  the 
future  Congress  with  the  same  frankness  and  sincerity  of  which  I  can  give 
your  Excellency  assurance  on  the  part  of  France ;  and  that,  so  as  not  to 
depart  from  what  is  due  to  their  dignity,  their  situation,  and  the  demands 
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of  justice,  they  will  bring  with  them  to  the  negociation  all  the  acquiescence,   appx 
which  their  humanity  dictates  for  the  general  good  of  Europe.  No.  v. 

The  King,  my  master,  and  his  allies,  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  shall  ' 

find  the  heart  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  allies  impressed  with  the  same 
sentiments.  I  esteem  it  a  happiness  that  my  office  makes  me  the  instrument 
of  conveying  such  favorable  sentiments,  which  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
assuring  your  Excellency  mth  what  distinguished  consideration  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  &c. 

3.  Memorial  of  the  Most  Christian  King. 

The  Most  Christian  King  wishes  that  the  separate  peace  of  France  with 
England  could  be  united  with  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  wliich  his  Ma- 
jesty most  sincei'ely  desires  to  establish ;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  objects 
which  have  occasioned  the  war  between  France  and  England  is  totally  foreign 
to  the  disputes  in  Germany,  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  agree  with  his  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  principal  articles  which 
may  form  the  basis  of  their  separate  negociations,  in  order  to  accelerate  as 
much  as  possible  the  general  conclusion  of  the  peace. 

The  best  method  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed,  is  to  remove  those 
intricacies  which  might  prove  obstacles  to  its  success.  In  the  business  of 
peace,  the  disputes  of  nations  concerning  their  reciprocal  conquests,  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  particular  conquests,  and  the 
compensations  for  restitutions,  generally  form  matter  of  embarrassment  at 
a  negociation  of  peace.  As  it  is  natural  for  each  nation,  with  regard  to 
these  different  points,  to  endeavor  the  acquisition  of  all  possible  advantages, 
interest  and  distrust  occasion  oppositions  and  produce  delays.  To  obnate 
these  inconveniences,  and  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  proceedings  in  the 
course  of  the  negociation  of  peace  with  England,  the  Most  Christian  King 
proposes  to  agree  with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  that,  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular war  of  France  and  England,  the  two  crowns  shall  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  what  they  have  conquered  from  each  other,  and  that  the  situation  in 
which  they  shall  stand  on  the  1st  of  September,  in  the  year  1761,  in  the 
East  Indies ;  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Africa ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  following  in  Europe,  shall  be  the  position 
which  shall  serve  as  a  basis  to  the  treaty  which  may  be  negociated  between 
the  two  powers.     Which  shows  that  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  order  to 
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APPX.  set  an  example  of  humanity,  and  to  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
^,^'f^'  general  tranquillity,  will  make  a  sacrifice  of  those  restitutions  wliich  he  has 
a  right  to  claim,  at  the  same  time  that  he  will  maintain  those  acquisitions 
which  he  has  gained  from  England  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

,  Nevertheless  as  his  Britannic  Majesty  may  think  that  the  periods  pro- 
posed of  the  1st  of  September,  July,  and  May,  are  either  too  near  or  too 
distant  for  the  interests  of  the  British  Crown,  or  that  his  Britannic  Majesty 
may  judge  it  proper  to  make  compensation  for  the  whole,  or  for  part  of  the 
reciprocal  conquests  of  the  two  crowns,  the  Most  Christian  King  will  readily 
enter  into  negociation  with  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  relation  to  these  two 
objects,  when  he  shall  know  his  sentiments  concerning  them ;  the  principal 
view  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  being  to  testify  not  only  to  England,  but 
to  the  whole  world,  his  sincere  disposition  to  remove  all  impediments  which 
might  defer  the  salutary  object  of  peace. 

The  Most  Christian  King  expects,  that  the  disposition  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  will  be  correspondent,  and  that  he  will,  with  equal  sincerity,  answer 
all  the  articles  contained  in  this  memorial,  in  which  the  two  powers  are  so 
essentially  interested. 
March  26,  1761. 


4.  Cotinter-Declaration  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  dispositions  of  their  Britannic  and  Prussian  Majesties,  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  having  been  steady  and 
sincere,  could  not  have  undergone  any  alteration,  through  the  space  of  time, 
which  has  elapsed  since  their  declaration  of  the  25th  November,  1759.  Their 
Majesties,  therefore,  with  satisfaction,  accept  the  offer  of  the  assembling  of  a 
Congress  at  Augsburg,  contained  in  the  five  declarations  made  at  Paris,  the 
26th  of  March  last,  and  delivered  at  London  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  name  and  on  the  part  of  their  Majesties  the  Empress  Queen,  the  Empress 
of  all  the  Russias,  the  Most  Christian  King,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the 
King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  Courts  of  London  and  Berhn 
equally  acquiesce  in  the  clause  of  this  declaration,  which  relates  to  the  rule 
that  is  proposed  to  be  laid  down,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries who  shall  have  a  right  to  be  received  at  this  Congress. 

For  the  rest,  as  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  salutary  work  of  a 
general  pacification  perfectly  corresponds  with  that  which  appears  to  animate 
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the  Courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburg,  Versailles,  Stockholm,  and  Warsaw,  their   aPPX. 
Britannic  and  Prussian  Majesties  will  not  delay  to  name  incessantly  their 
plenipotentiaries,  being  disposed  to  concur,  wth  one  and  the  same  pace,  in  = 
every  thing  that  may  accelerate  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  which  has  been 
offered  to  them. 

In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  King, 

Bute. 

London,  April  3, 1761. 

5.  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Dithe  de  Choiseul. 

London,  April  8,  1761. 

Sir, 

The  King  my  master  has  authorised  me  to  transmit  to  your  Excellency, 
with  all  the  despatch  wliich  was  found  possible,  the  Memorial  hereto  annexed 
in  answer  to  that  of  the  26th  of  the  last  month,  made  by  the  order,  and  in 
the  name  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  solely  concerning  the  interests  of 
England  and  France,  relative  to  the  particular  war  between  the  two  crowns, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  your  Excellency  of  the  same  date, 
transmitted  to  me  by  M.  the  Prince  Galitzin. 

His  Majesty  has  published  his  real  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the  salu- 
tary business  of  peace,  ■\\-ith  the  sincerity  which  his  Christian  Majesty  deskes, 
and  of  which  he  himself  set  the  example  ;  the  King  my  master,  on  his  part, 
desires  nothing  more  than,  by  the  sincerity  of  his  conduct,  to  remove  all  dis- 
trust in  course  of  the  negociation. 

I  otII  likewise  acquaint  your  Excellency,  that  the  King  learned  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  your  Excellency  was  authorized  to  give  assurance  that, 
in  relation  to  the  war  which  concerns  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  allies  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  are  determined  to  treat  with  the  same  openness  and 
sincerity  as  the  Court  of  France,  and  that  they  will  bring  with  them  to  the 
negociation  at  the  future  Congress  all  the  acquiescence  which  their  unanimity 
dictates  for  the  general  good  of  Europe. 

I  must  add  that,  with  regard  to  the  war  which  concerns  the  King  of 
Prussia,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  other  alhes  of  the  King  my  master, 
liis  Majesty,  always  constant  in  fulfilhng  the  engagements  of  his  crown  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  can  never  fail  to  support  their  respective  inte- 
rests, whether  in  the  course  of  the  negociation,  (which  may  God  prospej,)  or 
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APPX.  in  the  continuance  of  the  war,  (if  contrary  to  all  expectation  this  misfortune 
should  be  unavoidable,)  with  the  cordiality  and  efficacy  of  a  sincere  and 
faithful  ally. 

As  to  what  remains,  it  is  superfluous  to  mention  to  what  degree  his 
Majesty  wishes  for  this  speedy  establishment  of  the  general  peace  in  Germany, 
after  the  distinguished  proof  his  Majesty  has  given,  in  so  readily  consenting 
to  the  proposition  of  so  distant  a  place  as  the  town  of  Augsburg  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress. 

Such  are  the  sincere  and  upright  intentions  of  the  King  my  master  for 
the  re -establishment  of  the  pubhc  tranquillity.  I  think  myself  happy  in 
having  the  charge  of  conveying  such  sentiments,  and  of  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  your  Excellency  of  the  distinguished  regard  with  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

W.  Pitt. 

6.  The  Memorial  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  the  8th  of  April,  1761. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  equally  desirous  with  the  Most  Christian  King 
that  the  separate  peace  of  England  and  France  could  be  united  with  the 
general  peace,  for  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  so  sincerely  interested, 
that,  in  regard  to  this  point,  he  even  means  that  the  contests,  which  might 
arise  between  the  two  crovms  concerning  their  particular  differences,  should 
not  occasion  the  least  delay  to  the  speedy  conclusion  of  so  salutary  a  work  as 
the  general  peace  of  Germany ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  is  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  sentiment,  dictated  by  humanity  towards  so  many  nations,  that 
he  feels  in  all  its  extent  the  proposition  which  the  Most  Christian  King  esta- 
blishes as  a  fundamental  principle  ;  that  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  have 
occasioned  the  war  between  England  and  France,  is  totally  foreign  from  the 
disputes  in  Germany. 

In  consequence  of  tliis  incontestible  principle,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
entirely  adopts  the  sentiment  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  agree  between  the  two  crowns  on  some  principal  articles,  which  may 
form  the  basis  of  their  particular  negociations,  in  order  the  more  to  accelerate 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  equally  agrees  in  general  to  the  proposition 
which  the  Most  Christian  King  has  made  with  an  openness,  in  which  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  will  concur  throughout  the  course  of  the  negociation  ;  that  is 
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to  say,  that  in  relation  to  the  particular  war  between  England  and  France,  APPX. 
1.  The  two  crowns  shall  remain  in  possession  of  what  they  have  conquered,  j°g,  ' 
one  from  the  other.     2.  That  the  situation,  in  which  they  shall  stand  at  cer-  - 

tain  periods,  shall  be  the  position  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  treaty  which  may 
be  negociated  between  the  two  powers. 

With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  the  aforesaid  proposition,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  takes  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  who,  from  motives  of  humanity,  determines  to  sacrifice  to 
the  love  of  peace  the  restitution  which  he  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  claim, 
maintaining  at  the  same  time  what  he  has  conquered  from  England  during 
the  course  of  the  war. 

With  respect  to  the  second  head  of  the  aforesaid  proposition,  concerning 
the  reciprocal  conquests  made  by  the  two  crowns,  one  upon  another ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  situation,  in  which  they  shall  stand  at  the  respective  periods 
assigned  for  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
said  treaty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  again  acknowledges  with  satisfaction 
the  candor  which  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  in 
this  article,  by  obviating,  as  he  has  done,  the  extreme  difficulties,  and  by  anti- 
cipating the  indispensable  objections,  which  could  not  but  arise  on  such  a 
subject ;  it  being  in  fact  self-evident,  that  expeditions  at  sea  requiring  prepa- 
rations of  long  standing,  and  depending  on  navigations  which  are  uncertain, 
as  well  as  on  the  concurrence  of  seasons,  in  places  which  are  often  too  distant 
for  orders  relative  to  their  execution  to  be  adapted  to  the  common  vicissitudes 
of  negociations,  which  for  the  most  part  are  subject  to  disappointments  and 
delays,  and  are  always  fluctuating  and  precarious :  from  whence  it  necessarily 
results,  that  the  nature  of  such  operations  is  by  no  means  susceptible,  without 
prejudice  to  the  party  who  employs  them,  of  any  other  epochas,  than  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  day  of  signing  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Nevertheless  as  this  consideration,  as  well  as  that  which  respects  the 
compensations,  (if  such  shall  be  found  proper  to  be  made  between  the  two 
crowns,)  on  account  of  their  reciprocal  conquests,  comprehend  the  most 
interesting  and  capital  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  as  it  is  upon  these  two 
decisive  objects,  that  the  Most  Christian  King  voluntarily  offers  to  enter  into 
a  negociation ;  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  to  concur  effectually  with 
the  favorable  dispositions  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  order  to  remove  all 
impediments  which  might  defer  the  salutary  object  of  peace,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  declares  that  he  is  ready  on  his  part  to  enter  upon  the  proposed 
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APPX.  negociation  with  speed  and  sincerity.  And  more  authentically  to  demon- 
'^°- ^*  strate  to  what  extent  the  sincerity  of  his  conduct  proceeds,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  declares  farther,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  some  person  at  London 
sufficiently  authorised  by  a  power  from  the  Most  Christian  King,  to  enter 
upon  this  subject  with  the  British  ministers,  in  regard  to  the  several  articles 
contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  of  the  26th  March,  1761,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  which  points  are  so  essen- 
tially interesting  to  the  two  powers. 

By  the  order,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  my  master. 

W.  Pitt. 

7.   The  Duke  de  Choiseul  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Versailles,  April  19,  1761. 

Sir, 

I  made  the  King  my  master  acquainted  with  the  letter  which  your 
Excellency  did  me  the  honor  to  write  to  me  on  the  8th  instant,  as  well  as 
with  the  memorial  thereto  annexed. 

His  Majesty  has  remarked  with  real  pleasure  the  conformity  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  sentiments  with  his  own,  in  regard  to  the  sincere  and  open 
conduct  which  it  becomes  two  such  great  powers  to  observe  in  the  negocia- 
tion of  a  peace. 

The  King  has  not  delayed,  Sir,  the  nomination  of  an  Ambassador  to 
represent  him  at  the  Congress  at  Augsburg.  His  Majesty  has  made  choice 
of  the  Count  de  Choiseul,  at  present  his  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  he  will 
repair  to  the  town  appointed,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  in  the  expectation 
which  we  entertain  here,  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  will  send  his  Ambassador 
thither  at  the  same  time. 

The  King  has  commanded  me.  Sir,  to  observe  on  this  occasion  to  your 
Excellency,  in  answer  to  the  declaration  contained  in  your  letter,  that  his 
Majesty,  as  constant  as  any  other  power  in  fulfilling  the  engagements  he  has 
made  with  the  allies  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctuality,  will  continue, 
with  that  fidelity  which  is  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  dignity  of  his 
character,  to  make  his  cause  common  with  theirs,  whether  in  the  negociation 
for  the  peace  of  Germany,  or  in  the  continuance  of  the  war,  if  to  the  misfor- 
tune of,  mankind  the  favorable  dispositions  in  which  the  belligerent  powers 
are  at  present  should  not  be  attended  with  the  success  which  is  so  earnestly 
desired. 
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I  ought  not,  on  this  occasion,  to  omit  informing  your  Excellency  with   APPX. 
what  concern  the  Kmg  would  see  himself  obliged  to  continue  such  a  destruc-    ^jg} ' 

tive  war,  after  ha\ing  entertained  a  confidence  that  all  the  parties  were  inter-  ^^ 

ested  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  calamities  it  occasions. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  war  in  particular  between  France  and  England, 
I  have  amiexed  to  this  letter  a  memorial  in  reply  to  that  of  your  Excellency. 
We  cannot  be  too  zealous  in  explaining  the  upright  intentions  of  our  masters, 
in  order  to  remove,  at  the  beginning  of  this  interesting  negociation,  those 
misunderstandings  which  often  augment,  instead  of  lessening  the  delay. 

You  are  a  minister.  Sir,  too  enlightened  not  to  approve  of  this  principle. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  most  distinguished  regard,  &c. 

Le  Due  DE  Choiseul. 


8.  Memorial  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of  the  19th  April,  1761. 

The  Most  Christian  King  perceives  with  satisfaction,  that  his  Britannic 
Majesty  agrees  that  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  have  occasioned  the  war 
between  France  and  England  is  totally  foreign  from  the  disputes  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  war  in  Germany ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  principle  that 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  offered  the  King  of  England  to  treat  concerning 
the  preliminaries  relative  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  two  crowns  ;  but 
in  making  that  proposition,  the  King  of  France  did  not  understand,  as  the 
beginning  of  the  memorial  of  London  of  the  8th  April  seems  to  intimate,  that 
the  peace  of  Germany  could  take  place,  without  the  differences  between 
France  and  England  being  adjusted.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  his  aUies  to  be  certain  that  they  will  neither  conclude  a 
peace  nor  a  treaty  without  his  consent.  He  did  not  understand  therefore, 
that  the  peace  of  Germany  could  be  concluded  distinctly  from  that  of  France 
and  England,  and  he  only  proposed  to  the  King  of  England  to  separate  the 
discussion  of  the  two  wars,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  general  peace  for  all 
parties. 

His  Most  Christian  Majesty  renews  the  proposition  which  he  caused  to 
be  made  in  the  first  memorial,  that  the  two  powers  should  remain  in  statu 
quo  with  regard  to  their  possessions  and  conquests  according  to  the  periods 
stated  in  the  said  memorial ;  but  his  Majesty  observes,  that  the  basis  of  the 
proposition  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  epochas  proposed ;  for  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  such  events  may  happen  on  either  side,  as  may  abso- 

3  u  2 
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APPX.    lutely  prevent  an  acquiescence  to  the  titi  possidetis,  if  the  epochas  are  dis- 
N"-  ^-    tant ;  and  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  the  more  reason  to  recal  the  whole 
'     proposition,  if  the  King  of  England  does  not  acquiesce  to  the  epochas  an- 
nexed to  it,  since  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  those  periods  were  proposed  at  a 
time  when  they  were  not  advantageous  to  France. 

It  is  certain  that  the  reciprocal  conquests  cannot  be  ascertained  but  on 
the  day  of  signing  the  peace ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  basis  of  a  negociation  for  peace,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  belligerent  parties  stood  at  such  or  such  a  period  of  the 
war.     This  is  the  light  in  which  the  King  of  France  understood  the  proposi- 
tion wliich  he  made  to  the  King  of  England ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle,  if 
his  Britannic  Majesty  adopts  it,  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  will  send  a 
minister  to  London  with  credentials,  and  charged  with  full  power  sufficient 
to  treat  \vith  the  ministers  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  either  with  respect 
to  the  ground  of  the  dispute,  or  in  regard  to  the  compensations  proper  to  be 
made  to  the  two  crowns,  as  well  as  concerning  the  interests  of  their  colonies 
and  their  commerce.     The  disposition  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  put 
an  end  to  the  miseries  of  war,  which  divides  the  two  nations  under  their 
government,  is  equal  to  that  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ;   but  as  the  zeal  on 
both  sides  should  be  alike,   at  the  same  time  that  the  Most  Christian  King 
shall  send  M.  de  Bussy ''  to  London,  he  hopes  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
will  send  an  English  minister  to  France,  to  treat  concerning  the  same  objects 
with  his  ministry.     His  Most  Christian  Majesty  expects  the  answer  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  on  the  contents  of  this  memorial,  in  order  to  expedite  and 
receive  the  reciprocal  and  necessary  passports. 

By  the  order,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King,  my  master. 

Le  Due  DE  CiioisnuL. 


9.  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseid. 

Whitehall,  April  28,  1761. 

Monsieur, 
I  have  laid  before  the  King  my  master  the  letter  which  your  Excel- 
lency did  me  the  honor  to  vnc'ite  to  me  the  19th  of  this  month,  as  also  the 
memorial  which  was  annexed  to  it. 

'  Formerly  secretary  to  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 
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His  Majesty  sincerely  wishes  to  maintain  an  entire  conformity  of  sen-  APPX. 
timents  with  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  in  relation  to  the  uniform  and    j°gj  " 

direct  method  which  it  is  proper  to  pursue  in  a  negociation  equally  delicate  ■ 

and  important. 

The  King  understands,  Sir,  vnth  pleasure,  that  his  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty has  made  choice  of  the  Count  de  Choiseul  to  represent  him  at  the 
Congress  at  Augsburg,  and  that  that  ambassador  wall  repair  to  the  destined 
town  at  the  beginning  of  July  ;  and  the  King  has  charged  me  to  inform 
your  Excellency,  that  he  has  nominated  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  Lord  Viscount 
Stormont,  and  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  to  represent  him  at  the  said  Congress,  and 
that  his  ambassadors  will  likewise  repair  to  Augsburg  at  the  beginning  of 
July. 

It  becomes  me,  on  this  subject,  to  acquaint  your  Excellency,  that  the 
regret  of  the  King  my  master  would  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King,  to  see  the  war  continued  in  Germany,  which  is  destructive  to  so 
many  nations. 

I  annex  to  this  letter  a  memorial,  in  answer  to  that  of  your  Excellency 
of  the  19th  instant,  in  relation  to  the  war  in  particular  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France.  It  is  true.  Sir,  the  principle  of  removing  misunderstand- 
ings in  business  upon  all  occasions  cannot  be  too  highly  approved  ;  therefore 
it  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  your  Excellency,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  an  accommodation  unexpected  alterations  naturally  have  the  effect  of 
involving  the  overtures  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  rather  than  of  intro- 
ducing that  perspicuity  and  confidence,  so  indispensable  in  a  negociation 
between  two  such  great  powers.  As  the  natural  remedy  against  inconve- 
niencies  of  this  nature  seems  to  be  the  presence  of  reciprocal  ministers,  who^ 
treating  by  word  of  mouth,  may  give  an  explanation  immediately  on  starting 
of  a  doubt,  your  Excellency  will  see  by  the  memorial  hereto  annexed,  the 
disposition  of  his  Majesty  in  this  respect. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  most  distinguished  regard,  &c. 

W.  Pitt. 


10.  The  Memorial  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  of  the  28^//  April,  1761. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  always  influenced  by  the  same  desire  of 
putting  an  end   to  the  miseries  of  the  war,  which  is   unhappily  kindled 


No.  V. 
1761. 
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APPX.  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  has  with  pleasure  concurred  in  every  mea- 
sure which  tends  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  impede  so  salutary  a  work. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  will  readily  send  Mr.  Stanley 
to  France,  in  the  quality  of  his  minister,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Most 
Christian  King  shall  send  M.  de  Bussy  to  London. 

As  to  what  remains,  his  Majesty  does  not  find  by  the  memorial  of  the 
26th  of  last  month,  made  in  the  name  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  that 
the  ground  of  the  proposition  therein  contained,  concerning  the  reciprocal 
conquests,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  periods  proposed ;  quite  on  the 
contrary ;  it  is  expressly  about  those  very  periods  that  the  Most  Christian 
King  offers  to  enter  into  a  negociation.  These  are  the  express  words  : 
Nevertheless,  as  his  Majestij  may  think  that  the  proposed  periods  of 
September,  July,  and  May,  may  he  either  too  near  or  too  distant  for  the 
interests  of  the  British  croivn,  or  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  should 
think  proper  that  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  reciprocal  conquests  of  the  two  crowns ;  upon  these  two  points,  the 
Most  Christian  King  will  readily  enter  into  a  negociation  with  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  when  he  shall  be  acquainted  toith  his  intentions. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  an  offer  so  clearly  expressed,  and  not  capable 
of  misconstruction,  that  liis  Britannic  Majesty  resolved  to  declare,  that  he 
was  ready  on  his  part  to  enter,  with  speed  and  sincerity,  upon  the  proposed 
negociation.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  persevering  in  his  intentions,  re- 
news his  former  declaration  ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  leave  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  his  inchnations,  has  forwarded  the  passport  hereto  annexed, 
and  will  be  glad  to  receive  one  immediately  in  return  from  the  Court  of 
France,  that,  by  means  of  a  treaty  by  word  of  mouth,  as  well  with  respect 
to  the  grounds  of  the  dispute,  as  in  relation  to  the  epochs,  as  also  in  regard 
to  the  compensation  which  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  two  crowns,  they 
may  be  better  able  on  both  sides  to  clear  up  doubts,  and  remove  all  ambi- 
guities from  the  negociation,  which,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  should  be  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  with  sincerity,  precision,  and  expedition. 

By  the  order,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King,  my  master. 

W.  Pitt. 
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11.   The  Dnke  de  Choiseiil  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
Sir, 

The  King,  ray  master,  entirely  adopts  the  principle  advanced  in  the  APPx. 
letter  \vith  wliich  your  Excellency  honored  me  on  the  28th  of  last  month,  as  '^''-  ^• 
likewise  in  the  memorial  thereto  annexed,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  ===== 
despatching  respective  ministers,  in  order  to  elucidate  a  number  of  diffi- 
culties, which  it  is  impossible  to  obviate  by  letters  and  memorials.  I  should 
nevertheless  have  been  proud  of  the  honor  of  negociating  so  important  an 
affair  personally  with  your  Excellency.  No  one  has  a  higher  confidence 
than  myself  in  the  integrity  and  the  uncommon  talents  which  your  Excel- 
lency possesses,  and  I  do  presume,  that  the  intentions  of  the  Kings,  our 
masters,  being  at  once  determined  on  peace,  the  sagacity  of  your  Excellency, 
joined  to  my  zeal  for  so  precious  a  blessing,  would  have  smoothed  all  diffi- 
culties ;  but  as  our  employs  necessarily  keep  us  at  a  distance  from  a  personal 
negociation,  M.  de  Bussy,  who  is  used  to  transact  business  with  me,  will 
supply,  near  your  Excellency,  the  desire  I  have  of  concurring  in  the  salutary 
views  of  peace,  which  seem  to  animate  all  the  belligerent  powers.  I  entreat 
your  Excellency  to  grant  him  your  favor,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  use 
his  utmost  endeavors  to  deserve  it. 

Your  Excellency  will  see  by  my  private  letter,  to  which  liis  Majesty's 
passports  for  Mr.  Stanley  are  annexed,  some  precautionary  arrangements, 
which  I  propose  to  be  settled,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniencies  which 
might  arise  on  the  first  despatch  of  the  respective  ministers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

Le  Due  DE  Choiseul. 


12.   The  Duke  de  Choiseul  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

May  A,  1761. 

I  have  received  the  passport  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  which  your 
Excellency  did  me  the  honor  to  send  for  M.  de  Bussy,  in  the  quality  of  mi- 
nister of  the  King,  my  master ;  and  I  send  you  in  return  his  Majesty's 
passport  for  Mr.  Stanley,  whom  his  Britannic  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint,  in  order  to  come  to  this  court  in  the  same  capacity.  I  think  it 
my  duty  on  this  occasion,  Sir,  to  make  observations  which  seem  to  me 
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APPX.  necessary  to  warrant  the  execution  of  the  commissions  of  those  two  mi- 
'^"' I  ■    nisters. 
^==  1.  The  King  thinks,  that  liis  Britannic  Majesty  will  judge  it  convenient 

that  the  two  ministers  should  be  charged  with  full  power  from  the  respective 

courts  to  use  upon  occasion. 

2.  That  the  two  ministers  should  each  of  them  have  letters  of  credence 
from  the  Kings,  their  masters,  which  they  shall  deliver  to  the  respective  Se- 

.  cretaries  of  State  only ;  that  is  to  say,  in  France,  to  the  Minister  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  in  England,  to  the 
Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department. 

3.  As  his  Majesty's  intention  is,  that  the  Enghsh  Minister  shall  enjoy 
the  same  privilege  in  France,  as  if  the  two  Courts  were  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
as  well  with  regard  to  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  as  in  maintaining  a 
correspondence  with  the  Court  of  England  and  the  other  Courts  of  Europe, 
and  lastly,  for  the  despatch  of  his  couriers,  and  with  respect  to  all  the  prero- 
gatives and  franchises  in  general  incident  to  his  character ;  his  Majesty  relies 
tliat  M.  de  Bussy  will  absolutely  enjoy  the  same  rights,  prerogatives,  franchises, 
and  liberties  at  London  ;  it  being  understood  nevertheless,  that  when  one  or 
the  other  are  about  to  despatch  their  couriers  to  their  own  or  any  other 
Court,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  require  a  passport  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  that  department,  which  shall  not  be  refused  to  them,  any  more  than 
the  necessary  vessel  to  transport  their  couriers  from  France  to  England,  and 
from  England  to  France. 

4.  We  desire  to  know  when  Mr.  Stanley  will  be  ready  to  leave  London 
in  order  to  repair  to  Calais,  in  order  to  direct  M.  de  Bussy's  journey,  so  that  he 
may  repair  to  Calais  at  the  same  time,  to  be  transported  to  England  in  the 
same  vessel  which  brings  Mr.  Stanley  over,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain :  if  not,  the  King  will  keep  a  vessel  in  the  port  of  Calais, 
which  shall  transport  M.  de  Bussy  to  England,  in  which  case  it  will  be  proper  to 
know  what  kind  of  vessel  his  Britannic  Majesty  will  choose  to  bring  Mr. 
Stanley  to  Calais. 

I  believe  your  Excellency  v^U  find  these  observations  proper,  and  that 
you  will  send  me  your  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 
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13.  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseul. 

May  11,  1761. 

Sir, 

The  King  my  master  has  learned  with  real  satisfaction,  by  the  letter    APPX. 
which  your  Excellency  did  me  the  honor  to  write  of  the  4th  of  tliis  month,     j^gj" 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  most  Christian  King  are  conformable  to  those  of . 
his  Majesty  with  respect  to  the  mutual  despatch  of  the  Ministers  from  the 
two  Courts. 

I  hope  your  Excellency  will  be  persuaded,  that  I  have  a  lively  sense  of 
the  value  of  those  obliging  sentiments  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
honor  me,  and  that,  conscious  as  I  am  of  your  superior  qualities,  which  have 
engaged  the  approbation  of  every  Court,  I  perceive  in  its  full  extent  how 
flattering  a  circumstance  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  had  the  honor 
of  treating  personally  with  your  Excellency  upon  so  interesting  an  object, 
and  to  have  shared  with  you,  in  point  of  zeal  for  the  prosperous  conduct  of 
the  peace,  the  satisfaction  of  co-operating  more  immediately  to  give  the 
people  assurance  of  the  effects  of  the  salutary  dispositions  of  the  Kings  our 
masters.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  take  real  pleasure,  upon  all  occasions,  to  pay 
the  respect  due  to  M.  de  Bussy's  character,  as  well  as  to  his  merit ;  and  I  can 
assure  you.  Sir,  that  the  happiness  which  that  minister  has  had,  of  being 
used  to  transact  business  with  your  Excellency,  is  an  additional  circumstance 
which  cannot  but  interest  me  extremely  in  his  behalf. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Stanley,  who  is  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family,  and  who  entertains  noble  sentiments,  will  use  all  his  endeavors  to 
merit  the  honor  of  your  Excellency's  esteem,  and  he  wishes  to  be  recom- 
mended to  your  favor. 

You  will  see,  Sir,  by  my  private  letter,  the  reflections  which  have 
occurred  in  relation  to  the  precautionary  arrangements,  which  your  Excel- 
lency proposed  to  settle,  and  I  hope  that  no  farther  impediments  will  remain 
on  this  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

W.  PITT. 


VOL.  II.  3  X 
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14.  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Dulce  de  Choiseul. 

May  11,  1761. 

Sir, 

APPX.  I  have  received  the  tlirce  pasports,  which  your  Excellency  has  done  me 

^viR\'   ^^^  honor  to  transmit  for  Mr.  Stanley,  in  quality  of  Minister  from  the  King 

===  my  master,  and  I  in  return  transmit  to  you  a  second,  which  his  Majesty  has 

granted  for  the  vessel  which  the  Most  Christian  King  shall  think  proper  to 

order  for  transporting  M.  de  Bussy  into  England  ;  and  I  annex  the  order  to 

the  Officers  of  the  Customs,  for  the  free  importation  of  the  effects  and  baggage 

of  the  said  Minister. 

As  to  what  relates.  Sir,  to  the  observations  which  you  thought  yourself 
obliged  to  make,  to  warrant  the  execution  of  the  commission  of  those  two 
Ministers,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  I  assure  your  Excellency,  that  the 
King,  in  conformity  vnth  the  sentiments  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  is 
of  opinion, 

1.  That  the  two  ministers  should  be  charged  with  ample  power  from 
the  Kings  their  masters,  to  make  use  of  as  occasion  shall  offer. 

2.  That  the  two  ministers  ought,  each  of  them  to  have  letters  of  ere. 
dence  from  their  Majesties,  which  they  shall  not  need  to  deliver  but  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  states,  in  the  manner  specified  by  your 
Excellency. 

3.  It  is  the  intention  of  his  Majesty,  that  M.  de  Bussy  should  absolutely 
enjoy  in  England,  the  same  rights,  prerogatives,  and  franchises,  and  liberties, 
as  if  the  two  courts  were  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  which  Mr.  Stanley,  in 
pursuance  of  the  intention  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  is  to  enjoy  in 
France  ;  and  as  to  the  despatch  of  couriers,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  which 
concerns  the  two  ministers,  the  tenor  of  the  third  article  of  observations  rela- 
tive to  this  head,  shall  be  observed  in  every  respect. 

As  to  what  remains,  concerning  the  time  of  the  departure  of  their  cross- 
ing the  sea,  the  King  is  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  obviate  all  difficulties, 
Mr.  Stanley  and  M.  de  Bussy  may  respectively  repair  to  Dover  and  Calais,  to 
cross  the  sea  each  of  them  in  a  vessel  appertaining  to  their  own  nation, 
which  the  Kings  their  masters  shall  keep  ready  for  that  purpose  in  the  two 
ports  aforesaid.  It  is  in  confidence  of  this  disposition,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
acquaint  your  Excellency,  that  the  King  will  despatch  Mr.  Stanley  from 
London,  so  that  he  may  reach  Dover  on  the  23d  of  this  month,  unless  we 
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learn  that  a  time  so  near  at  hand  should  be  inconvenient  to  the  Court  of  APPX. 
France;  and  the  King  my  master    relies,  with  full  confidence,  in  M,  de    ^y'n7' 
Bussy's  repairing  to  Calais  on  the  aforesaid  day,  that  the  two  ministers  may  == 
cross  the  sea  without  delay,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  wind  and  navigation 
will  permit  them.     I  will  add  to  your  Excellency,  that  Mr.  Stanley  will  make 
use  of  a  packet-boat  from  Dover,  and  that  M.  de  Bussy  may  cross  from  Calais  to 
England  in  whatever  vessel  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  shall  judge  convenient. 
I  flatter  myself  that  your  Excellency  will  find  that  these  arrangements 
will  equally  facilitate  the  method  of  the  two  ministers  repairing  to  their  reci- 
procal destinations  without  inconvenience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

W.  Pitt. 

15.   The  Memorial  of  the  British  Minister,  of  the  11  th  June,  1761. 

Mr.  Stanley  having  represented  by  his  letter  of  the  8th  of  June  ^  that 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  in  the  course  of  their  conferences,  had  agreed.  That 
the  epochs  must  still  remain  a  matter  of  negociation,  but  that  his  Excel- 
lency nevertheless  was  of  opinion,  that  in  the  jiresent  state  of  that  affair, 
according  to  the  natural  and  usual  course  of  things,  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  having  already  named  the  first  of  September,  July,  and  May, 
his  Britannic  Majesty  should  proceed,  either  by  accepting  of  those  days, 
or  by  naming  others  more  agreeable  to  his  intentions,  which  were  proba- 
bly regulated  by  preparations  and  designs  of  which  the  Court  of  France 
was  ignorant ;  that  this  method  appeared  to  him  more  likely  to  expedite 
tJie  business  than  the  making  of  reiterated  propositions  on  their  part, 
which  could  only  be  grounded  on  mere  conjecture.  It  is  upon  this  footing, 
that,  in  order  to  make  a  return  to  the  above  invitation  on  the  part  of  France, 
as  well  as  in  consequence  of  his  Majesty's  having  accepted  the  proposition  of 
the  said  court  of  the  26th  March  last,  his  Majesty  offers  to  agree  with  the 
Most  Christian  King,  that  the  first  day  of  July,  September,  and  November 
following,  shall  respectively  be  the  different  periods  or  epochs,  to  fix  the  uti 
possidetis  which  France  has  proposed  to  make  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which 
may  be  negociated  between  the  two  powers.  All  other  conquests  made 
beyond  these  periods  shall  be  mutually  restored.     But  as  his  Majesty  is  of 

''  See  that  letter  in  Chapter  xviii.  vol.  ii. 
3x2 
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APPX.  opinion  that  epochs,  which  have  no  reference  to  the  actual  signature  of  some- 
^.?'f.y  thing  obligatory  between  the  two  cro%vns,  must  necessarily  be  only  a  vain 
illusion,  void  of  use  or  reality ;  or  that  it  might  even  happen  that  in  the  end 
they  may  prove  the  source  of  intricate  disputes,  and  dangerous  and  captious 
altercations ;  and  the  King  ha\-ing  no  other  view  but  to  concur  with  the 
upright  intentions  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  in  accelerating  and  con- 
firming the  blessings  of  peace  to  both  nations,  his  Majesty  only  offers  to 
agree  to  the  aforesaid  epochs,  on  the  two  following  conditions  : 

1.  That  every  thing  Mhich  shall  be  happily  adjusted  between  the  two 
crowns,  in  relation  to  their  particular  war,  shall  be  made  obhgatory,  final, 
and  conclusive,  independent  of  the  negociation  at  Augsburg,  which  is  to 
compose  and  terminate  the  disputes  of  Germany,  and  to  re-establish  a  general 
peace. 

2.  That  the  said  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  shall  be  concluded,  signed  and  ratified,  or  preliminary  articles  to  that 
end,  between  this  and  the  first  of  August  next. 

The  restitution  of  the  prizes  taken  at  sea  shall  be  regulated  according 
to  the  respective  terms  which  are  usual  for  different  parts  of  the  globe ; 
which  terms  are  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  said 
definitive  treaty,  or  of  preliminary  articles  of  peace,  in  case  a  ratification 
ensues. 

The  King  desiring  farther  to  facilitate  the  salutary  work  of  peace,  as 
far  as  reason  and  justice  will  admit,  declares  moreover,  that  with  regard  to 
Belle-Isle,  his  Majesty  will  agree,  in  the  said  future  treaty,  to  enter  into 
compensation  for  that  important  conquest. 

With  regard  to  farther  compensations  for  any  part  of  the  other  conquests 
made  by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  his  Majesty  reserves  himself,  till  he 
shall  learn  what  are  the  Most  Christian  King's  desires  in  that  respect,  which 
when  we  shall  know,  his  Majesty  will  open  himself  with  perfect  sincerity  and 
good  faith. 

16.  Mr  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt:       ^ 

Paris,  June  28,  1761. 

Monsieur  de  Bussi  was  originally  private  secretary  to  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  who  is  the  nearest  relation  and  dearest  friend  of  the  D'Aiguillon 
family.     His  son,  the  Due  de  Fronsac,  is  contracted  to  their  heiress.     I  have 
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observed  that  both  the  young  Duchess  and  the  Dowager  speak  of  him  with   APPX. 
uncommon  regard,  and  even  aflPection.     The  Due  de  Choiseul  found  him  an     ]76i " 
old  experienced  commis  estabhshed  in  his  office,  and  barely  left  him  there.  == 
He  was  nominated  minister  at  our  court,  before  the  expedition  against  Belle- 
Isle  was  even  thought  of  here.     This  affair  has  made  very  near  an  open  rup- 
ture between  the  above  mentioned  family  and  his  Excellency.     They  blame 
him  for  having  left  the  coasts  unguarded  by  sending  so  many  troops  to  Ger- 
many ;  and  he  retaliates,  by  condemning  Monsieur  D'Aiguillon's  neglect  of 
Monsieur  de  Sainte  Croix.     This  dispute  is  become  a  party  matter,  though 
the  majority  are  on  the  side  of  power. 

Your  owTi  inferences  upon  these  facts  wnll  be  strengthened  by  knowing 
some  expressions  of  the  Duke  about  him.  When  he  informed  me  of  the 
awe  with  which  he  was  struck  by  you,  he  said  he  Avas  not  surprised  at  it, 
"  car  le  pattvre  diahle  tremhloit  de  peur  en  partant :"  he  was  so  much 
frightened  that  he  wrote  for  a  passport  to  return  ;  the  Duke  shewed  me  this 
request  in  his  own  hand.  Most  of  the  despatch,  wherein  it  was  contained, 
was  in  cyjiher  :  the  Duke  was  with  the  King  at  Marli  when  he  received  it, 
and  his  secretary  was  absent,  therefore  he  could  not  read  the  remainder. 
His  reflexion  upon  it  was,  "  apjmremment.  Sire,  qiiil  a  deplu  a  Monsieur 
Pitt,  qui  V  aura  fait  sauter  par  lesj'enetres."  I  replied,  "  Je  7i'auroispa.<.- 
trouve  hon  en  ce  cas  de  faire  la  meme  gamhade  par  maniere  de  repre- 
sailles."  He  appeared  to  me  to  talk  of  this  imaginary  leap  with  great 
coolness. 

The  Duke  is  incessantly  tormented  by  Messrs.  Staremberg  and  Gn- 
maldi,  who  are  in  the  highest  degree  provoked  at  my  reception.  He  argues 
to  me  about  the  justice  of  France  making  her  separate  peace,  v^dth  as  much 
warmth  as  if  I  denied  the  proposition :  he  said  to  me,  "  ils  voudroif  me 
manger."  The  Duchess  of  Grammont,  M'hom  I  seldom  meet  without  hearing 
her  profess  the  utmost  hate  and  contempt  for  the  Germans,  however  numer- 
ous and  however  composed  the  company  may  be,  does  wonders  in  keeping  up 
his  spirits.     I  am  not  useless  in  it. 

I  now  live  with  his  Excellency  upon  terms  that  may  be  called  familiar. 
There  are  very  few  days,  if  he  is  at  Paris,  when  I  do  not  see  him  and  his ' 
sister.  Our  intercourse,  which  is  often  clear  of  all  politics,  is  carried  on  w  ith 
the  greatest  ease.  I  do  them  but  justice  in  observing  that  they  are  of  a  verv 
agreeable  turn  in  society.  He  invited  me  yesterday  to  dine  w  ith  him  a  petit 
convert ;  I  excused  myself,  being  engaged  at  IMonsieur  Tiepolo's,  but  called 
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APPX.  upon  him  as  soon  as  I  rose  from  tabic.  I  found  him  in  some  emotion ;  he  had 
j°gj  lately  heard  from  the  German  ministers,  "  that  you  had  repeated  to  their 
■  colleagues,  or  correspondents  at  London,  discourses  which  had  passed  be- 
tween yourself  and  Monsieur  de  Bussi :"  to  which  they  added,  "  that  you 
used  to  these  persons  very  strong  and  offensive  expressions  upon  the  insince- 
rity of  the  French  Court."  I  gave  him  the  firmest  assurances  of  your  honor 
and  secrecy,  as  to  any  overture  made  you  in  private  confidence  between  the 
two  crowns ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  said,  "  that  as  Monsieur  de  Bussi's 
negociation  was  communicated  to  their  allies,  we  had  an  equal  right  to  in- 
form ours :  that  you  might  very  easily  have  mistaken  the  timidity  of  that 
minister  for  prevarication :  that  some  warmth  of  expression  was  very  natural 
on  such  a  supposition ;  and  that  besides  all  this,  the  reporters  of  this  matter 
might  have  misrepresented  it,  parceque  nous  faisions  un  metier,  oii  Von  a 
toutes  les  peines  dii  monde  a  etre  honn^te  homme"  He  shewed  me  a  letter 
he  was  writing  to  Monsieur  de  Bussi,  full  of  warm  expressions  upon  this 
occasion.  I  freely  found  fault  with  them,  and  he  in  terms  of  real  conviction 
readily  consented  to  alter  them.  The  minister  of  Bavaria  is  said  to  be  one 
of  those  you  conversed  with,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  he  repeated  you 
here. 

I  am  fully  informed  of  the  scope  of  the  arguments  held  by  Monsieur  de 
Staremberg,  &c. :  they  are  to  this  effect,  "  that  you  are  absolutely  against 
peace  ;  and  that  I  either  maliciously  deceive  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  or  am 
myself  very  grossly  imposed  upon ;  for  that  yom-  real  views  are  to  divide 
France  from  her  allies,  by  an  insidious  negociation,  tending  only  to  destroy 
all  confidence  between  her  and  them :  that  as  soon  as  by  these  means  she 
stands  single,  you  will  compel  her  to  accept  any  terms  however  hard  and 
disgraceful ;  that  with  regard  to  his  Excellency,  your  sole  aim  is  to  engage 
him  in  overtures,  which  you  never  mean  to  accept,  and  which  will  be  after- 
wards to  the  ruin  of  his  credit  at  home,  and  of  his  honor  with  the  rest  of 
Europe."  It  is  extremely  obvious  that  the  House  of  Austria  dictates  these 
insinuations,  to  draw  the  subsidies  from  hence,  without  which  she  cannot 
possibly  continue  a  war,  whereby  she  hopes  either  by  arms  to  recover  Silesia, 
or  at  least  by  terror ;  and  from  the  lassitude  of  an  exhausted  enemy  to  ob- 
tain very  considerable  concessions  :  she  therefore  incessantly  pursues  the  plan 
of  carrying  the  negociation  both  of  the  British  and  Prussian  wars  to  Augsburg, 
where  she  will  be  a  party  in  the  treaty,  which  here  she  cannot  be.  Thus 
she  expects  to  make  the  result  of  the  conferences  fruitless,  or  she  hopes  at 
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least,  that  Great  Britain  seeing  the  whole  mass  of  affairs  blended  there  APPX. 
together,  and  those  advantageous  terms  which  the  success  of  his  Majesty's  ^°' ^ " 
arms  must  finally  obtain,  open  to  our  private  views,  will  in  a  great  measure 
abandon  the  King  of  Prussia  to  such  a  pacification  as  she  in  her  discretion 
shall  prescribe  to  him :  in  the  course  of  which  transaction,  you  may.  Sir,  with 
tolerable  certainty  conclude,  that  she  Avill  not  very  seriously  support  the 
affairs  of  France  whom  she  detests  as  cordially  as  France  hates  her ;  to  say 
more  is  impossible. 

For  these  reasons,  the  proposal  of  March  25th  was  most  grievous  to  her ; 
so  has  likewise  been  the  resolution  of  rendering  the  treaty  between  the  two 
crowns  conclusive,  whatever  the  event  may  prove  at  Augsburg.  I  beUeve 
there  is  much  acrimony  in  her  reproaches.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  chuses,  I 
think  for  this  reason,  to  have  the  proposal  of  making  the  conditions,  thus 
definitive,  seem  rather  to  have  arisen  from  us  than  from  him. 

I  dined  at  his  house  to-day,  with  a  very  small  party  :  he  shewed  me  his 
whole  letter  to  Monsieur  de  Bussi,  whence  he  had  effaced  what  related  to 
your  repeating  the  conversations  with  that  minister,  and  most  other  parts  to 
which  I  had  objected.  The  expression  of  an  appel  cm  dernier  coup  de  canon 
he  would  not  give  up,  being  pleased  with  it :  the  alternative  mentioned,  of 
making  the  present  negociation  only  preliminary,  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Augsburg,  or  of  concluding  it  independently  of  all  which  shall  pass 
there,  ought  not  to  alarm  you :  it  is  in  the  letter  totally,  and  in  the  strongest 
terms,  submitted  to  the  decision  of  his  Britannic  Majesty :  France  would  be 
deeply  grieved  if  we  made  the  first  option,  and  never  would  have  left  us  that 
power  if  she  did  not  know  our  determined  resolution  upon  the  point.  My 
last  paragraph  explains  why  this  is  inserted.  The  sincerity  of  Monsieur  de 
Bussi's  offices  may  be  tried,  by  seeing  whether  he  represents  this  matter  as  I 
now  state  it. 

In  one  of  our  late  conversations  the  Due  de  Choiseul  confessed  to  me, 
that  when  he  made  the  offer  of  the  uti  possidetis,  leaving  the  matter  of 
compensations  apparently  so  as  to  be  either  accepted  or  declined  by  Eng- 
land, he  well  knew  that  this  proposition  could  not  be  received  in  its  first 
simple  form,  because  he  had  stated  the  British  war,  wherever  carried  on,  as 
an  object  entirely  distinct  from  the  Prussian  war.  In  this  view  the  uti  pos- 
sidetis made  the  King  of  Prussia  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  (these  were  his 
words,)  and  master  of  Wesel,  &c.  As  his  Britannic  Majesty  could  not  con- 
cur in  this  part,  he  was  extremely  sure  that  a  treaty  upon  compensations 
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APPX.  must  follow  if  England  desired  peace,  and  that  consequently  our  reciprocal 
.^^';    "interests  must  be  negociated  nominatim.     I  rejoice  exceedingly.  Sir,  to  find 
==  by  your  last  that  this  is  agreeable  to  you  :  I  acted  very  strictly,  in  receiving 
the  ideas  of  these  particular  compensations,  so  as  not  to  exceed  my  instruc- 
tions, or  involve  you  in  any  difficulties. 

It  is  much  more  prudent  to  have  one  good  plan  with  the  Due  de  Choi- 
seul  followed  frankly  and  closely,  than  to  amuse  him  by  fallacies.  Notwith- 
standing some  peculiarities,  I  find  liim  a  man  of  very  quick,  apprehensive 
parts ;  he  is  indeed  generally  allowed  to  be  such,  even  by  his  enemies.  I 
labour  incessantly  to  detach  him  from  Louisburg  and  the  fisheries.  I  declare 
myself  not  fully  apprised  of  the  importance  of  those  possessions  to  either 
cro^vn,  but  perfectly  informed  of  that  price  of  affection  which  the  English 
nation  affixes  to  them,  and  consequently  of  the  difficulty  there  is  to  make 
peace  without  them.  I  argue  upon  the  precarious  tenure  France  will  have 
there,  as  well  as  upon  the  inutility  and  inconvenience  of  this  establishment, 
when  she  has  no  colonies  in  those  parts  to  supply  it  with  provisions.  I 
represent  how  much  the  duration  of  the  future  peace  depends  upon  keeping 
our  affairs  and  our  interests  separate.  Though  he  hears  me  patiently  and 
civilly,  I  gain  but  little  ground,  for  he  understands  this  point  much  better 
than  I  wish  he  did. 

I  heartily  desire  a  speedy  conclusion,  for  I  am  apprehensive  that  if  any 
action  favorable  to  France  or  her  allies  happens  in  Germany,  the  Austrian 
attacks  will  be  redoubled,  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  will  give  them  pow- 
erful aid,  and  the  inconstant  stream  of  public  opinion  will  flow  back  that 
way. 

It  is  now  clear  to  all  who  have  attention,  and  the  means  of  information, 
that  the  Due  dc  Choiseul  has  suhjuguc  Madame  de  Pampadour :  she  med- 
dles very  little  with  business,  and  dares  give  no  answers  without  consulting 
him :  it  is  not  thought,  however,  that  he  will  aim  at  her  dismission.  The 
King  wants  a  companion,  and  the  Duke  believes  her  to  be  as  little  dangerous 
to  his  power  as  any  new  object  he  could  place  about  his  Majesty. 

17.  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  June  29,  1761. 

I  formerly  mentioned  the  civilities  I  received  from  the  House  of  Rohan. 
Nothing  then  induced  mc  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but  what  has  since 
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occurred  leads  me  to  inform  you  that  they  arose  from  my  connection  with  APPX. 
the  Chevalier,  who  commanded  the  Ratsonahle.  When  he  was  on  his  j°"  ' 
parole  at  Rumsey,  I  did  the  honors  of  my  house  and  of  the  country  in  the 
best  manner  I  was  able.  From  living  daily  together,  there  grew  between 
us  a  friendship,  which  we  have  since  cemented,  and  kept  up  by  letters.  He 
staid  at  Paris  as  long  as  his  duty  would  allow,  to  see  me  on  my  arrival. 
His  family  have  considered  the  little  services  I  formerly  did  him  rather  with 
that  generosity  which  becomes  persons  of  their  high  rank,  than  according  to 
the  importance  of  them.  All  the  Princes  de  Rohan  visited  me  immediately 
on  my  coming  hither,  and  offered  me  all  in  their  power  that  might  contri- 
bute to  make  my  residence  here  agreeable. 

Mesdames  de  Rohan  and  de  Guimene  being  obliged  to  go  for  some 
days  to  Trianon,  made  a  party  with  me  to  dine  there  at  Madame  de  Mar- 
san's,  their  niece,  who  married  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  She  is 
Gouvernante  des  Enfans  de  France,  who  were  then  at  that  place.  Thus  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Comptes  of  Provence  and  Artois',  who 
walked  about  the  park  with  us  in  the  evening.  They  are  very  handsome, 
agreeable  children,  bred  hardily  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  well  educated  in  all 
respects.  I  have  promised  the  eldest  to  press  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
because  his  grandpapa  has  promised  to  build  him  a  menagerie  upon  that 
event. 

We  anti-Austrians  love  Madame  de  Marsan  for  having  humbled  the 
pride  of  M.  de  Caunitz.  He  dined  one  day  at  her  house,  when  in  rude  and 
very  familiar  terms  he  blamed  the  ceremony  of  a  handsome  entertainment 
which  she  had  exhibited,  desiring  to  be  received  sans  f aeon ;  to  which  she 
replied,  "  Je  tien  ferais  eertainement  point  pour  le  Covipte  de  Caunitz, 
maisje  voidoisfaire politesse  d.  Vamhassadeur  de  VEmpereur  man  parent ;" 
adding  to  the  person  who  sat  next  her,  "  II  me  traite  comme  nne  petite  hour^ 
geoise."  This  rebuke  was  very  popular,  because  it  came  from  a  person  of 
admirable  good  sense,  known  to  be  totally  void  of  vanity  or  ostentation. 

Madame  de  Marsan  regrets  extremely  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Avhom 
she  represents  as  a  young  prince  of  most  promising  parts  and  of  the  sweetest 
temper  imaginable.     I  have  heard  the  same  account  from  all  hands. 

On  the  23rd  I  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  the  rest  of  the 
Royal  Family.     Discourses  proper  for  a  circle  do  not  hold  any  very  inte- 

*=  Charles  X,  the  present  King  of  France. 
VOL.  II.  3  Y 
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APPX.  resting  place  in  correspondence  of  business  :  I  shall  therefore  only  say  that 

.^'    ■   my  reception  was  such  as  his  Majesty  has  the  fullest  reason  to  be  satisfied 

===  with,  and  extremely  gracious  to  myself  personally.     No  matters  relative  to 

my  commission  were  mentioned.     I  was  introduced  by  the  officer  assigned 

for  these  ceremonies. 

The  King  of  France  is  grown  leaner  since  I  last  saw  his  Majesty  ;  his 
appearance  more  nervous  and  robust. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Dauphin  is  likewise  rather  thinner. 

The  Due  de  Berri  does  not  seem  so  lively  and  healthy  as  the  princes 
his  brothers. 

As  I  had  on  this  day  no  opportunity  till  after  dinner  of  conversing  with 
the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  I  went  to  speak  to  her.  WJien  we  retired  to 
take  our  coffee,  she  made  me  set  down  next  her,  entirely  apart  fiom  the 
other  foreign  ministers.  All  the  while  they  stayed,  we  talked  in  a  low  voice, 
laughing  a  great  deal  together,  which  much  puzzled  their  Excellencies, 
When  they  went  away,  she  desired  me  to  stay  with  her ;  and  we  had  a  full 
hour  of  conversation  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  not  without  a  mixture  of  light 
politics ;  at  the  end  of  which  Messrs.  de  Staremberg  and  Grimaldi  came  in 
much  disquieted  and  chagrined  to  find  us  Ute  a  tete  as  they  had  left  us ;  nor 
was  the  notice  she  took  of  them  such  as  could  give  them  any  comfort :  their 
visit  was  consequently  extremely  short.  After  some  time  there  came  in  a 
lady  who  had  business  with  the  Duke,  and  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance. 
M<^.  dg  Grammont  assured  the  former  that  her  brother  would  soon  wait  upon 
her,  if  Staremberg  had  left  him  alive ;  for  that  he  had  not  been  satisfied 
with  one  long  conference  in  the  morning,  but  had  returned  to  the  charge 
that  afternoon.  The  company  diverted  themselves  very  much  at  the  expence 
of  the  Germans,  nor  was  the  formality  of  M.  Grimaldi  forgot.  I  own  I  was 
as  indiscreet  as  the  rest. 

]VP.  de  Grammont,  while  we  were  alone,  gave  me  a  very  kind  invitation. 
I  had  dined  a  few  days  before  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Tremouille  in  a  very  private 
party.  The  Duchess  after  dinner  proposed  drinking  to  the  peace,  which  I 
pledged  in  a  bumper.  I  added,  not  at  all  seriously,  that  I  had  designed  to 
give  the  same  toast  at  the  Due  de  Choiseul's  public  day,  but  that  looking  to 
the  right  and  left,  (i.  e.  upon  Messrs.  Staremberg  and  Grimaldi,)  I  had 
doubted  whether  it  might  be  absolutely  agreeable  to  the  whole  company. 
M^  de  Grammont  informed  me  that  this  had  been  repeated,  and  by  whom ; 
telling  me  at  the  same  time  how  much  I  was  observed  and  watched ;  though. 
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she  added,  that  every  body  worth  my  attention  was  very  well  pleased  with  APPX. 
what  I  said  upon  that  occasion,  and  that  her  brother  was  so  much  satisfied     j^gj' 
with  my  conversation  and  behaviour,  that  he  would  always  interpret  favorably  === 
whatever  came  from  me.     These  confessions  will  not  I  hope  prevent  your 
believing  that  I  am  much  more  reserved  than  any  man  I  have  yet  seen  in 
France. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  this  digressive  letter  to  give  you  some 
account  of  the  foreign  ministers  employed  at  this  court,  as  far  as  my  short 
acquaintance  or  my  informations,  which  are  very  good,  extend. 

M.  de  Staremberg  is  not  intentionally  ill-bred,  but  too  attentive  for  the 
ease  of  conversation,  to  what  he  thinks  politeness :  in  a  word,  he  is  a  German 
who  has  travelled  in  France ;  his  talents  are  held  to  be  quite  of  the  inferior 
order.  I  have  heard  no  objections  against  his  honor  or  probity  ;  but  his 
precise  manner,  and  his  pedantic  method  of  treating  aifairs  make  him  highly 
disagreeable  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul. 

M.  Grimaldi  is  more  displeasing  and  much  less  a  gentleman.  I  am 
told  from  the  best  authority  that  his  genius  goes  no  farther  than  a  mean 
ruse  and  cunning  of  the  Newgate  style.  This  circumstance,  wliich  is  well 
known  here,  makes  him  as  little  dangerous  as  his  own  ill  intentions  and  the 
power  of  his  court  can  give  you  reason  to  wish.  As  his  parts  may  be  very 
easily  surpassed,  so  even  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic,  his  pride,  will 
never  stand  before  a  man  of  real  spirit,  which  I  have  tried  in  such  little  in- 
stances not  worth  mentioning. 

Both  these  persons  are  very  unpopular  with  the  French,  who,  though 
not  void  of  vanity,  are  neither  haughty  nor  ceremonious. 

The  two  ambassadors  best  received  here  and  most  acceptable  to  the 
minister  are  Monsieur  de  Solare  and  M.  Tiepolo :  the  frank  original  wit  of 
the  former,  mixed  with  a  degree  of  sarcasm,  is  very  entertaining.  He  flatters, 
I  had  almost  said,  he  spares  nobody,  and  he  tells  this  nation  what  he  thinks 
ridiculous  in  them  with  so  much  pleasantry,  that  they  laugh  with  him  at 
themselves. 

But  my  affection  leads  me  to  M.  Tiepolo.  I  flatter  myself  that  a  con- 
nection is  growing  between  us  that  will  last  for  many  a  day :  we  reciprocally 
seek  every  opportunity  to  improve  it.  He  is  about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  amiable  ov  graceful  than  his  person,  manner,  and  behaviour; 
he  is  deeply  read  not  only  in  all  polite  learning  ancient  and  modern,  but  in 
every  point  of  legislature  and  government ;  upon  all  which  he  speaks,  when 
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APPX.   the  occasion  requires  and  not  till  then,  with  the  soundest  judgment  and  most 
1761.    exquisite  taste.     His  natural  and  acquired  advantages  have  given  him  neither 
"^=  pride,  vanity,  affectation,  nor  pedantry.     I  desire  that  M.  de  Luccato,  for 
whom  he  has  a  regard,  may  be  told  how  sensible  I  am  to  M.  Tiejxjlo's  friend- 
ship ;  and  that  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of  expressing  to  him  that  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  you  pleasure. 

Monsieur  de  Berkenrode  is  civil,  friendly,  obliging,  very  well  disposed 
to  our  court,  and  extremely  kind  to  me. 

Monsieur  de  Czernizen  is  well  known  to  you.  There  is  a  sort  of  frank- 
ness and  plainness  in  his  address  that  succeeds  very  well  here ;  but  he  is 
unfortunate  in  having  succeeded  Prince  Galitzin,  a  person  of  most  extraor- 
dinary merit. 

18.  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  July  L,  1761. 

It  was  not  the  Due  de  Choiseul's  demeanor,  or  his  words  alone,  (though 
these  have  their  weight,)  but  it  was  my  knowledge  of  the  terms  on  which 
this  court  stands  with  those  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  as  well  as  of  many  inte- 
rior matters,  of  which  some  go  to  the  highest  springs  of  business  ;  it  was  I 
say  the  combination  and  comparison  of  such  premises  which  induced  me  to 
think  that  his  desire  of  secrecy  was  sincere,  nor  does  the  language  held  to 
you  by  M.  de  Bussi  on  Tuesday  the  23rd,  (so  essentially  necessary  to  be 
imparted  to  me,)  contradict  my  opinion.  I  began  my  last  letter,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  date,  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  I  sat  up  most  part  of  it  for  that 
despatch.  I  had  no  other  time  free  from  those  indispensable  cares  which 
attend  my  present  commission.  This  letter  was  for  these  reasons  incorrect 
and  short  in  many  respects,  but  I  very  distinctly  remember  that  the  Due 
de  Choiseul  told  rae  "  he  should  prepare  M.  de  Bussi,  so  as  either  to  impart 
this  transaction  to  him  less  abruptly  or  totally  to  conceal  it,  as  he  thought 
proper  upon  hearing  how  his  overture  was  received  at  London."  I  have  as 
little  doubt  that  this  preparation,  (which  probably  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  new  methods  were  thought  of,)  was  the  cause  of  M.  de  Bussi's  discourse 
to  you,  as  that  he  was  then  a  stranger  to  the  specific  exchanges  contained  in 
the  note  which  I  sent  you.  If  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  needless,  I  cannot 
recommend  secrecy  too  much,  I  am  contending  with  the  minister  of  Vienna, 
(seconded  I  beUcve  by  Spain,)  upon  the  point  whether  there  shall  be  a  peace 
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or  no,  for  I  am  well  informed  that  the  success  apprehended  here  has  drawn   APPX. 

No.  V. 
1761. 


from  the  first  of  these  courts  a  measure  no  less  extravagant  than  a  remon-      °'    " 


strance  upon  my  being  here,  and  M.  de  Bussi  at  London,  but  this  was  yes-  = 
terday  rejected  with  disdain.  The  above-mentioned  ambassador  has  also  said 
"  that  his  court  is  determined  not  to  make  peace  at  Augsburg."  I  am  very 
hardly  pressed,  being  obliged  to  contend  vidth  every  weapon  and  by  every 
influence  I  can  find.  In  such  a  state,  even  an  indiscreet  expression  maH- 
ciously  construed  as  a  breach  of  faith,  would  give  my  adversary  great 
advantage. 

I  sent  you.  Sir,  last  night  a  note  by  Mr.  Fox  ;  I  beg  pardon  for  its 
inaccuracies.  I  was  just  returned  from  Marli  when  I  wrote  it,  and  had  only 
a  few  minutes  for  that  work.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inform  you  more  clearly 
and  fully  how  I  have  obeyed  his  Majesty's  commands. 

In  the  mode  of  communicating  the  affairs  entrusted  to  me,  I  have 
omitted  or  softened  such  expressions  as  I  thought  were  intended  only  for  my 
private  direction ;  but  I  have  no  where  altered  or  diminished  the  substance. 

After  giving  the  Due  de  Choiseul  the  assurances  of  secrecy  on  the  part 
of  our  ministry  authorised  by  your  letter,  I  explained  to  him  his  Majesty's 
just,  wise,  and  magnanimous  sentiments  with  regard  to  his  allies,  as  they  are 
there  stated.  He  allowed  that  they  agreed  vnth  all  my  former  representa- 
tions, and  did  not  deny  that  they  were  very  proper  for  England,  separately 
considered,  to  entertain ;  but  he  insisted  "  that  the  state  of  the  British  Viaii 
in  Germany  was  originally  by  agreement,  and  ever  must  be  comprehended 
in  our  negociation."  He  likewise  asserted,  "  that  France  could,  from  the 
possession  of  those  territories,  form  and  carry  into  execution  other  views  very 
essential  to  her  interests,  for  that  if  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns  was 
not  concluded,  there  was  a  power  ready  to  stipulate  an  exchange  of  these 
countries  with  her  for  others  contiguous  to  the  kingdom,  a  power  able  to 
procure  the  consent  of  the  empire  or  to  disregard  it."  Nor  do  I  beheve  that 
this  is  mere  boast  or  imagination,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  more  exasperated  than  ever,  has  made  a  fresh  proposal  of  dedoma- 
gemens  in  Flanders,  for  the  consequences  which  may  attend  the  rupture  of  a 
separate  treaty  with  us ;  but  whether  such  an  arrangement  could  have  any 
soUdity,  or  whether  it  would  tend  merely  to  embroil  Europe  farther  in  war, 
must  be  submitted.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that  till  now  he  has  not  spoke  so 
assuredly  upon  this  matter.  I  have  been  diligent  in  urging  how  little  Austria 
would  regard  her  engagements  with  France,  iftlie  vicissitude  of  human  affairs 
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APPX.   gave  her,  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  royal  constancy  and  fidelity,  an  open- 
1761      '"8'  ^^^'  ^^^  0^"  personal  interests  in  Silesia. 
===^  I  gave  the  fullest  force  to  my  instructions  as  to  the  limits  of  Canada 

and  Acadia.  My  former  letter  assured  you  that  no  difficulty  would  occur 
with  regard  to  the  boundary  towards  Louisiana.  It  is  agreed  that  Canada, 
as  that  province  is  determined  by  their  geographers  and  historians,  as  well  as 
by  the  respective  civil  and  military  departments,  shall  be  ceded  undismem- 
bered  and  entire  to  Great  Britain.  The  Due  himself  was  the  first  to  say, 
that  the  country  uninhabited  or  possessed  by  savages  was  to  remain  in  statu 
f/iio,  for  those  reasons  which  you  have  assigned. 

We  had  a  very  obstinate  struggle  for  Cape  Breton  qualified  as  in  his 
paper.  I  thought  more  than  once  we  should  have  broke  upon  this  point ; 
at  last  he  proposed  "  that  England  should  name  at  her  own  choice,  a  port 
totally  defenceless,  at  all  times  in  her  power,  without  military  of  any  kind, 
having  only  a  civil  judge  to  decide  such  disputes  as  might  happen  ;''  in  short 
"  that  this  spot  should  be  merely  meaned  to  give  shelter,  or  be  an  abri  to 
her  fishermen's  barks,  and  that  these  should  not  trespass  upon  or  interfere 
with  our  coasts  ;  which  transgressions,  (he  said,)  as  well  as  all  other  contra- 
ventions, it  would  by  the  nature  of  this  establishment  ever  be  in  our  power  to 
restrain."  Thus  far  he  will  go,  and  I  think  he  will  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Austria,  rather  than  proceed  farther,  unless  some  new  plan  should  be 
proposed  to  make  amends  for  the  entire  loss  of  the  fishery,  as  to  which  he 
very  much  and  perhaps  not  in  the  last  place  considers  appearances  as  they 
may  affect  his  own  credit  and  interest  at  home. 

His  Excellency  was  much  less  attached  to  the  privileges  granted  on 
Newfoundland  by  the  18th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  after  I  had  men- 
tioned the  other  point  therein  contained,  and  insisted  upon,  Sir,  by  you  ;  but 
he  embraced  very  eagerly  your  idea  t/iat  this  treaty  subsists  no  longer.  Our 
conference  was  very  incomplete  on  this  head,  for  in  the  little  I  said  I  treated 
this  matter  as  not  ripe  for  immediate  consideration  though  not  refused. 

I  did  not  fail  clearly  to  state  my  instructions  with  regard  to  Dunkirk, 
although  he  had  decHned  making  the  above-mentioned  treaty  the  basis  of  a 
future  negociation.  He  said,  "  that  according  to  his  opinion,  every  sovereign 
should  be  master  at  home,  that  he  had  rather  give  up  to  us  the  possession  of 
that  town  than  be  liable  to  the  visits  of  English  commissaries,  as  well  as  to 
perpetual  complaints  and  embroilments,  whenever  a  sluice  was  mended  or  a 
dyke  repaired,  that  nature  and  the   course  of  years  had  made  that  harbour 
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neither  formidable  to  us,  nor  useful  to  them,  since  it  was  very  near  choaked  up  APPX. 

\o.  V.' 
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with  sands,  which  notwithstanding  a  very  great  expence,  they  had  not  been    ^°'  ^" 


able  to  clear  away,  and  which  they  now  despaired  of  overcoming."  I  agreed 
with  him,  "  that  all  rights  of  sovereignty  were  to  be  considered  as  indepen- 
dent ;"  but  asserted,  "  that  it  had  been  usua!  for  princes,  by  their  own  will 
and  consent,  to  enter  into  such  compacts  as  this  in  question,  as  well  as  to 
remove  and  raze  fortifications  on  their  territories,  when  the  other  conditions 
of  agreement  with  their  neighbours  made  these  measures  ehgible." 

I  stated  some  instances  of  this  sort  which  at  the  time  occurred  to  me, 
and  I  ended  by  saying,  "  that  I  did  not  see  how  the  function  of  royalty  was 
more  impaired  by  attending  to  stipulations  thus  taken,  than  by  any  other  act 
of  government."  He  rejoined,  "  that  if  he  had  found  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
subsisting,  he  would  have  religiously  observed  it ;  but  as  he  would  have  con- 
sented to  most  alternatives,  rather  than  to  those  terms,  so  he  was  determined 
not  to  renew  them."  He  added,  "  that  if  I  doubted  of  the  alteration  time 
and  nature  had  made  at  Dunkirk,  he  would  give  me  an  order  to  view  and 
sound  that  harbour."  I  hinted  somewhat  of  this  in  former  intelligence  con- 
veyed to  you  before  this  came  to  be  mentioned.  I  believe  it  to  be  very  true, 
that  the  waters  in  this  and  in  other  parts  of  the  German  Ocean  are  become 
much  shoaler,  and  that  their  depth  decreases.  I  hope,  in  mentioning  this 
fact,  I  shall  not  be  construed  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  greater  or  less 
importance  of  an  article  which  may  probably  be  connected  with  other  matters 
of  which  I  am  and  ought  to  be  totally  ignorant. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  agreed  to  the  article  relating  to  the  neutral 
islands,  seeming  in  the  alternative  to  prefer  an  equal  division  of  them. 

As  to  the  evacuation  of  Hesse,  Wesel,  &c.  if  the  treaty  is  in  other 
respects  agreed,  and  the  terms  of  Great  Bi-itain  appear  finally  preferable  to 
those  of  Austria,  I  will  presume  to  assure  you,  that  the  minister,  the  gene- 
rals, and  every  individual,  will  be  as  glad  to  consent  to  it  as  you  can  wish. 

The  Duke  does  not  know  whether  Bencoolen  and  the  settlements  on 
Sumatra  are  evacuated  ;  but  he  appeared  to  me  to  make  very  little  diflSculty 
on  this  as  well  as  on  other  points  in  the  East  Indies.  My  crude  perceptions 
lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  field  for  advantageous  negociation  lies  most 
open  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  whether  that  matter  be  separately  treated, 
or  whether  cessions  in  these  parts  be  agitated  as  equivalents  for  other  points 
in  dispute. 

Upon  my  stating  the  exchange  of  Belle-Isle  for  Minorca,  together  with 
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AFFX.  those  arguments  upon  wliich  you  offer  it  as  such,  he  said,  "  that  island  lay 
1761.  convenient  to  their  coasts  and  for  their  trade;  that  if  any  circumstances  of 
-  situation  or  economy  rendered  the  restitution  of  it  less  eligible  for  us  than 

a  new  acquisition,  his  only  scruple  in  treating  for  it  would  be  the  apprehen- 
sion of  giving  offence,  because  this  island  had  belonged  to  Great  Britain." 
He  hinted  "  that  Ponticheri  and  other  distant  settlements  might  perhaps 
suit  us  better."  I  replied,  "  that  possibly  this  first  place  was  already  ours." 
He  rejoined,  "  that  he  was  well  persuaded  of  the  contrary."  The  restitution 
of  Minorca  is  agreed  to. 

As  I  have  made  it  a  constant  rule  to  adhere  literally  to  my  instructions, 
I  never  mention  any  matters  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul  from  my  own  mere 
motion ;  but  I  content  myself  with  communicating  to  him  what  I  am  ordered, 
and  with  receiving  his  proposals  ad  referendum.  This  restriction  prevented 
my  asking  him  any  question  about  Senegal,  though  he  gave  me  the  fairest 
opportunity  by  saying,  "  vous  ai/rez  autre  chose  dans  ces  gualites."  I  have 
always  miderstood  that  the  possessions  not  mentioned  on  liis  little  leaf,  stand 
upon  the  first  terms  of  the  vti  2)ossidetis.  ,When,  according  to  my  fresh 
directions,  I  named  Senegal,  he  assured  nve  that  he  had  no  intentions  to 
reclaim  it  by  negociation. 

Our  conference  with  relation  to  Goree  was  warmer  :  he  said,  "  //  y 
avoit  de  la  tnaiwaise  volonte  dans  cette  demande."  I  begged  "  that  those 
expressions  might  be  laid  aside,  because  an  inclination  for  peace  was  as 
probably  and  as  fairly  supposed  on  our  part  as  on  theirs."  He  very  civilly  said, 
"  that  he  meaned  no  more  by  those  words  than  to  intimate  the  difference 
which  lay,  as  he  conceived,  between  our  retaining  Cape  Breton,  and  our 
insisting  upon  Goree  ;  that  we  should  in  the  first  case  catch  and  sell  those 
fish,  with  which  France  would  otherwise  trade ;  but  that  Senegal  and  our 
other  African  settlements  gave  us  every  advantage  that  we  could  draw  from 
Goree ;  that  consequently  our  holding  that  island  would  deprive  them  of  a 
benefit,  and  be  no  gain  to  us,  which,  according  to  all  general  notions,  was 
not  the  nature  of  a  fair  and  amicable  treaty ;  that  not  only  Guadaloupe, 
if  restored,  but  all  their  other  sugar-islands,  would  become  useless,  if  they 
had  no  place  where  they  could  buy  slaves,  they  actually  possessing  only  one 
small  castle,  totally  insufficient  for  that  purpose."  I  urged,  "  that  Goree 
was  entirely  necessary  to  the  safe  enjoyment  of  Senegal,  which  we  so  firmly 
believed  in  England,  that  this  first  conquest  had  been  considered  as  very 
insecure  till  it  was  strengthened  by  the  latter."     He  alleged,  "  that  our 
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naval  superiority  was  a  very  sufficient  defence."     I  replied,  "  that  though  a   APPX. 
maritime  force  appeared  to  be  more  permanently  established  in  Great  Britain    ^j;^] ' 
than  it  had  ever  been  elsewhere,  his  Majesty  could  not  relinquish  his  other  =— = 
means  of  protecting  his  subjects." 

He  concluded  by  saying,  "  that  they  only  desired  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  slaves,"  and  gave  me  fair  room  to  suppose,  that  if  an  e.xpedient  of 
this  sort  was  furnished  them,  the  reddition  of  Goree  would  not  be  insisted 
upon ;  or,  in  short,  that  this  might  take  the  same  turn  as  the  demand  of 
Cape  Breton. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul's  paper  is,  in  shape  and  size, 
more  like  a  billet  doux  to  a  lady,  (a  correspondence  in  which  he  is  much 
versed,)  than  the  memorial  for  a  peace  between  two  great  nations :  this  he 
readily  allows.  No  very  extensive  detail  was  however  then  required,  to  state 
a  proposal  referring  merely  to  particular  exchanges  and  compensations, 
supposing  the  other  points  left  upon  the  uti  possidetis.  I  perceive  that  a 
distinct  nomination  of  those  objects,  upon  the  treaty  avUI  turn,  is  preferred  ;  I 
am  therefore  still  more  satisfied  in  having  implicitly  obeyed  my  orders,  and 
left  the  whole  matter  at  large.  I  do  not  believe,  from  the  conversation  that 
has  hitherto  passed,  that  any  new  pretensions  will  be  set  up  in  consequence 
of  the  more  exact  definitions  now  required  ;  and  I  conceive,  that  if,  in  some 
points,  epochas  referring  to  future  days  were  stiU  adopted,  the  negociation 
would  be  shortened. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  thinks  that  the  comparison  of  one  part  of  the 
state  in  which  this  war  between  the  two  crowns  now  stands  against  another, 
and  the  balancing  particular  objects  reciprocally,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of 
the  belligerent  powers  with  regard  to  them,  (which,  he  observes,  they  them- 
selves only  know ;)  for  instance,  what  is  the  value  of  Belle  Isle  or  Minorca  to 
either  ?  how  far  is  Hesse  dear  to  us,  or  useful  to  them  ?  is  rather  a  source  of 
altercation,  than  the  way  to  a  conclusion  ;  because,  as  no  specific  article  will 
readily  on  both  sides  be  allowed  equal  to  another,  or  in  fact  separately 
exchanged  as  such,  it  is  easier  to  treat  these  matters  en  bloc.  This  plan, 
(advantageous  to  those  who  have  the  least  in  value  to  offer,)  obliges  me  to 
keep  a  steady  eye  upon  my  instructions. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  what  I  have  already  hinted  in  my  note  delivered 
by  Mr.  Fox ;  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  not  having  seen  the  King  upon  this 
conference,  his  sentiments,  where  they  exceed  the  little  leaf,  are  merely  his 
own  ;  and  his  words  do  not  bind  him  as  a  minister.     He  told  me  that  if  these 
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APrx.  terms  were  not  accepted  by  England,  he  would  sign  no  farther  concessions, 
^*'*  ^-  and  that  if  a  disgraceful  peace  was  concluded,  it  should  pass  through  some 
"  other  hand,  as  he  would  retire  from  foreign  affairs  to  the  single  department 
of  war.  Though  I  do  not  believe  this  will  be  the  case,  I  thought  it  no  more 
than  due  and  decent,  to  express  the  regret  I  should  have,  if  public  affiiirs  in 
which  I  was  concerned  personally  affected  his  situation,  as  well  as  in  my  not 
continuing  to  transact  business  with  a  minister  who  had  behaved  to  me  with 
such  constant  pohteness  and  affability. 

I  have  already  mentioned  my  presentation  :  it  was  exactly  like  that  of 
all  other  foreigners  who  have  no  public  commission  nor  ambassadors  resident 
from  their  courts.  As  you  do  not  instruct  me  to  desire  audience,  I  barely 
repeat  this.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  has  however  said  to  me,  "  that  I  may  see 
the  King  /«  private  when  and  as  often  as  I  please  if  it  is  desired  by  me,  or  if 
I  have  any  business  which  I  choose  to  transact  with  his  Majesty  in  person." 
This  was  not  proposed  as  a  point  of  ceremonial,  though  I  suppose  it  would 
induce  the  same  by  way  of  etiquette  to  Monsieur  de  Bussi :  but  when  the 
court  comes  to  Versailles,  I  will  go  there  for  some  days  in  order  to  put  my- 
self in  the  way  of  his  Majesty,  who  has  done  me  the  honor  to  express  himself 
very  graciously  about  me. 

Monsieur  Grimaldi  is  more  quiet  than  formerly  about  the  prizes,  which 
affair,  I  hear,  is  in  some  degree  settled ;  but  he  is  very  turbulent  with  regard 
to  that  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  endeavours  by  all 
offers  and  protestations,  to  make  France  a  party  to  this  dispute :  he  has  like- 
wise some  other  point  in  view  which  I  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  two  Crowns  is  very  intimate,  but  I  am  myself  persuaded, 
(how  extraordinary  however  this  opinion  may  appear,)  that  France  has  rather 
cooled  than  inflamed  the  quarrel,  which  I  beheve  she  wishes  extinguished  as 
soon  as  her  own  war  is  ended.  This  minister,  being  an  ambassadeur  de 
famille,  has  resided  at  Marli  ever  since  my  arrival,  which  prevents  my  being 
more  acquainted  with  him.  Perhaps  my  journey  to  Versailles  may  produce 
some  intimacy,  though  he  is  of  a  reserved  character,  and  though  I  shall  oh 
all  occasions  observe  the  rules  of  prudence  and  discretion  in  my  advances  to 
his  Excellency. 

You  will.  Sir,  forgive  my  taking  notice  that  where  the  restitution  of 
Guadaloupe  is  mentioned,  you  speak  hyjiothetically,  "  If  the  King  consents, 
^c,  it  can  only  he  in  consideration  of,  Sfc"  I  translated  this  verbatim  to 
the  Due  de  Choiseul ;  from  the  context  he  understands  it  positively,  espe- 
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cially  as  in  the  sixth  article  the  compensation  attributed  to  that  if  is  positive.  APPX. 
He  has  proceeded  in  his  oiFers  upon  this  supposition.     As  I  devoutly  adhere    yigi' 
to  my  instructions,  I  should  be  glad  if  in  yovu:  better  judgment  there  be  no  — 
objection  to  receive  them  express  and  absolute,  or  to  have  some  light  given 
me  why  they  are  not  direct,  that  I  may  commit  no  errors  and  best  suit  my 
own  discourse  to  the  several  matters  in  question. 

The  equivalent  that  France  might  hope  to  gain  for  Hesse,  very  naturally 
introduced  the  declaration  I  was  commanded  to  make  with  regard  to  Nieuport 
and  Ostend,  in  executing  of  which  part  of  my  instructions,  I  did  justice  to 
his  Majesty's  general  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.  I  have  received  no 
explanation  on  this  head.  Born  and  educated  a  wliig,  it  is  the  desire  of  my 
heart  that  France  should  at  no  rate  retain  them,  but  the  real  state  of  the  war 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  receive  his  Majesty's  very  definite  orders  not 
only  what  declaration  I  am  to  make,  but  likewise  upon  what  system  and  by 
what  methods  I  am  to  proceed  in  preventing  that  event. 

France  and  Austria  are  independent  powers,  the  latter  betraying  all  who 
have  formerly  supported  her,  has  made  an  alliance  by  which  she  cedes  two 
tovras  which  however  she  may  have  preserved  them,  or  what  construction 
soever  we  may  put  on  her  right,  are  actually  a  part  of  her  territory.  We 
do  not  demand  them  for  ourselves,  or  for  any  ally.  France  is  in  possession : 
Austria  neither  asks  nor  will  resume  them.  We  have  declared  that  as  auxih- 
aries  we  will  assist  the  King  of  Prussia.  France  has  declared  she  as  an  ally 
will  succour  the  Empress  Queen ;  she  has  terms  of  advantage  stipulated ;  will 
she  give  up  these,  and  prefer  to  assist  her  gratis  ?  How  is  this  to  be  nego- 
ciated  without  blending  the  British  and  Prussian  wars,  agreed  to  be  kept 
separate  ?  In  whose  hands  are  these  towns  to  be  deposited  during  that  in- 
terval, which  will  pass  between  the  conclusion  of  our  peace,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  King  of  Prussia's  war. 

How  are  they  to  be  forced  back  into  those  of  the  Empress  Queen  ? 

Can  she  not  in  full  peace  at  any  time  surrender  them  ?  How  can  this 
be  avoided  but  by  a  new  war?  For  what  security  is  there  in  bare  words 
given  upon  any  peace,  when  the  possession  of  the  object  in  view  may  pass  at 
will  from  one  hostile  hand  to  another  ? 

The  only  solution  I  have  heard  is  the  common  but  imperfect  one,  viz. 
that  the  treaty  is  conditional,  and  that  if  Silesia  is  preserved  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Nieuport  and  Ostend  must  be  restored  to  the  Empress  Queen.  I 
add  that  if  the  separate  peace  between  the  two  crowns  be  concluded  ;  France 
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APPX.  and  Austria  will  quarrel,  Silesia  will  be  saved.  If  this  treaty  on  the  contrary 
^'"- ^-  should  fail,  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  Europe  that  it  was  ever  proposed, 
'  since  I  am  convinced  that  the  fear  of  it  has  obliged  Austria  to  propose  very 
great  concessions  in  the  Netherlands,  which  she  would  not  otherwise  have 
offered,  and  that  France  will  turn  herself  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of  Flan- 
ders and  to  exchanges  of  what  she  acquires  on  the  continent,  if  unfortunately 
for  us,  she  succeeded  there. 

I  acknowledge  therefore.  Sir,  the  wisdom  and  solidity  of  your  apprehen- 
sions, and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  as  far  as  sentiments  of  reconciliation  can 
go  in  matters  so  important,  those  of  our  old  foes  the  French  are  amicable,  I 
had  almost  said  fraternal,  compared  to  the  malicious  and  implacable  hatred 
of  the  Austrians.  I  do  not  advance  this  at  hazard,  for  I  have  the  best  rea- 
sons to  think  they  will  hesitate  on  no  step  which  will  distress  us,  however 
prejudicial  it  may  finally  prove  to  themselves. 

P.S.  JuJij  ritJi,  1761. — Yesterday  I  dined  with  the  Due  de  Choiseul  at 
Versailles :  we  did  not  sit  down  to  table  till  an  hour  and  half  after  the  usual 
time  ;  for  he  was  at  council,  considering  the  heads  of  a  memorial  which  you 
will  soon  receive.     I  believe  they  occasioned  some  debate. 

I  read  over  to  the  Duke,  according  to  custom,  the  passages  in  this  letter 
which  refer  to  our  last  conversation.  He  said  they  were  very  faithfully  re- 
lated, and  would  not  have  any  thing  altered,  though  I  offered  it  in  case  I 
had  mistaken  him.  I  find,  however,  that  the  opinion  settled  in  council  is, 
that  instead  of  our  naming  a  port  in  the  first  instance  for  their  fishery,  they 
will  propose  to  us  several  alternatives,  of  which  we  may  choose.  Some  of 
these  will  perhaps  be  qualified  with  cessions  of  settlements  still  in  their  pos- 
session : — such  is  their  desire  of  preserving  some  share  in  this  branch  of 
trade,  which  I  believe  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  kingdom,  that  they 
would  hardly  relinquish  it  totally  if  an  army  was  in  the  heart  of  their  country. 
It  may  upon  this  not  be  improper  to  consider  what  passed  relative  thereto 
at  Gertrudenberg  and  at  Utrecht.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  they  will 
accept  any  modifications  or  restrictions  that  can  make  this  establishment  in 
other  respects  no  object  of  jealousy  to  us;  and  that  they  will  consent  to  such 
inspections  and  regulations  as  we  shall  fix  to  secure  their  adherence  to  the 
terras  of  the  treaty,  allowing  them  their  own  laws  and  a  civil  magistrate  ;  nor 
do  I  think  they  will  refuse  any  tolerable  port  named  by  us. 

Thus  far  and  no  farther  I  humbly  conceive  this  matter  to  be  negociable ; 
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nor  do  I  belie^'e  it  will  become  more  so  even  after  still  greater  successes  to  apPX. 
his  Majesty's  arms.  ly'gj ' 

The  island  of  Goree  did  belong  to  the  East  India  Company,  for  which  === 
reason  the  extract  of  the  memorial  relating  to  it  is  now  laid  before  a  few 
principal  persons  of  that  society.     I  do  not  absolutely  despair  of  getting  it 
for  nothing  if  other  points  can  be  agreed ;  at  least  I  will  struggle  hard  for  it. 

They  remain  inflexible  with  regard  to  Dunkirk,  but  I  believe  they  would 
agree  to  any  visit  or  examination  on  our  part  to  convince  us  that  the  facts 
advanced  with  regard  to  this  harbor  are  true. 

The  Duke  has  been  induced  to  come  out  into  dayhght,  so  far  as  you 
now  see  him,  upon  finding  that  the  sentiments  of  the  two  crowns  were  not 
opposite  as  to  those  two  great  points  of  Canada  and  Guadaloupe.  The 
council  of  France  being  now  informed,  I  conclude  that  my  engagements  no 
longer  preclude  any  persons  of  equal  rank  in  his  Majesty's  business :  till 
yesterday  I  have  not  said  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sloane,  whose  dexterity,  dili- 
gence, and  talents,  will,  I  hope,  some  day  make  him  a  very  useful  subject. 

As  you  see,  Sir,  that  the  material  points  insisted  upon  are  not  agreed, 
I  did  not  enter  into  lesser  affairs,  of  which  the  first  opening  is  left  to  me ; 
but  I  mentioned  to  his  Excellency  that  part  of  your  letter  wherein  I  am 
commanded  to  consult  the  true  interests  of  my  country,  without  such  aji 
inflexibility  as  to  smaller  objects  as  may  prevent  the  certain  and  speedy  con- 
clusion of  a  peace,  in  case  his  Majesty's  principal  conditions  should  be  com- 
plied with  ;  intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  therein  nothing  would  be  asked 
by  us,  or  yielded  to  them,  but  what  was  reasonable,  fair,  and  equal  to  both 
parties.  He  received  with  satisfaction  the  pacific  and  benevolent  ideas  thus 
imparted  to  him.  My  reason  for  this  degree  of  communication  was  to  lead 
him  to  the  mention  of  future  epochas,  that  I  might  in  this  respect  previously 
know  your  orders.  I  find  that  they  appear  to  him  the  most  convenient 
method  of  determining  what  is  not  otherwise  previously  settled.  He  com- 
plained that  our  privateers  had  put  to  sea  after  the  signing  of  the  last 
preliminaries,  in  order  to  take  fresh  prizes  ;  which  he  says  is  not  fair  play. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul,  after  earnestly  assuring  me  how  much  he  pre- 
ferred any  practicable  peace,  clearly  and  formally  told  me  what  I  knew 
before,  viz.  that  propositions  have  been  opened  to  France,  in  case  she  chooses 
to  continue  the  war.  He  likewise  hinted  "  that  they  should  have  new  aUies,'" 
meaning  Spain.  Your  comprehensive  information  and  superior  discernment 
must  decide  how  far  this  is  to  be  credited  :  my  best  intelligence  leads  me  to 
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APPX.  think  it  very  true.     I  know  that  Monsieur  Grimaldi's  ill  offices  towards 

ii7fii     <iefeating  the  present  treaty,  though  less  open  than  Monsieur  de  Starem- 

===  berg's,  have  been  much  more  ungenerous  and  malicious.     I  presume  he  has 

acted  therein  by  authority,  on  account  of  the  disputes  existing  between  his 

court  and  ours. 

I  forgot  to  mention  above  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  argues  that  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk  is  a  new  condition  which  cannot  be  insisted  upon 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  7iti  possidetis  already  agreed  on  both  sides  ; 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  having,  by  your  own  avowal,  ceased  at  the  war.  He 
likewise  denies  that  it  can  be  asked  under  any  idea  of  exchange  and  com- 
pensation. As  he  did  not  mention  this  till  yesterday,  I  conclude  that  it  came 
from  some  other  of  the  council. 

There  dined  with  us  yesterday,  besides  the  Duke,  his  sister  and  another 
relation,  only  Monsieur  de  St.  Croix,  who  appears  to  me  a  most  sensible, 
worthy,  and  agreeable  man.  He  does  the  highest  justice  to  the  behaNiour 
of  our  troops,  as  well  as  to  the  polite  and  generous  treatment  he  met  with, 
not  only  in  the  capitulation,  but  in  every  other  transaction  from  Mr.  Hodgson 
and  our  officers.  The  King  has  made  him  Marechal  de  Camp,  upon  which 
preferment  I  cordially  congratulated  him,  that  we  had  an  equal  reciprocal 
esteem  for  his  humanity  and  valor. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  has  often  told  me,  "  que  la  pfiche  est  sa  folic," 
(Anglice,  his  hobby-horse.)  Yesterday,  on  parting,  he  said,  "  Donnez  nous 
de  la  peche,  et  sauvez  nous  le  point  d'honneur  pour  Dunkerque,  car  ce  n'est 
que  cela  la  paix  est  faite." 

If,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  my  personal  presence  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  explain  mattei-s,  better  than  my  despatches,  I  shall  readily  ask  here 
to  come  over  for  ten  days.  I  neither  have  grudged  nor  shall  spare  my 
fatigue  in  his  Majesty's  business,  and  the  ordinary  course  of  it,  during  this 
interval,  may  be  very  safely  trusted  to  Mr.  Sloane. 


19.  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  July  14,  176L 

His  excellency  received  on  Sunday  the  12th,  under  cover  to  Mons.  de 
Czernizen,  a  letter  from  M.  de  Bussi,  of  which  he  communicated  to  me  some 
passages ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  so  obscurely  worded,  that  I   do 
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not  comprehend  it.     He  hints  at  a  mesentendii,  with  regard  to  that  part  of  APPX. 
my  instructions  which  relates  to  the  privilege  of  drying  fish  upon  the  coast  of   ^~'^' 

Newfoundland.     No   misunderstanding  upon  this  point  can  possibly  have 

arisen  from  me,  because  I  literally  translated  to  the  duke  from  your  letter  which 
I  had  in  my  hand,  what  you  were  pleased  to  order  me  to  impart  to  him  on 
that  occasion.  I  recollect  that  your  mention  of  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk 
carried  us  almost  immediately  away  from  this  topic :  however,  the  sense 
which  he  gave  to  your  words  was,  that  you  neither  complied  with  nor  abso- 
lutely rejected  his  demand,  until  the  terms  were  stated  by  France,  upon  which 
she  chose  to  purchase  this  valuable  privilege,  and  more  particularly  until  she 
submitted  to  the  above-mentioned  stipulation.  I  believed  him,  indeed,  to  be 
so  disgusted  with  the  condition  positively  annexed,  in  case  this  demand 
should  ever  eventually  take  place,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  request 
inserted  in  the  rough  draft  of  his  memorial.  I  read  over  to  him  again  what 
you  had  instructed  me  to  deliver.  If  in  this  predicament  the  duke,  either 
because  he  intended  to  yield  such  an  equivalent  as  he  thought  you  would  ac- 
cept, or  because  he  hoped  to  convince  you,  that  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  is  no 
longer  formidable,  or  from  both  these  motives,  or  indeed  for  any  other  reason, 
chose  to  continue  his  conference  ;  I  am  bound  to  receive,  ad  referendum, 
whatever  he  communicates  to  me,  until  such  time  as  you  authorise  me  to 
break  off  the  negociation :  I  have  done  no  more. 

I  have  constantly  observed  the  same  conduct  in  our  conversations  about 
Cape  Breton.  I  iiiformed  him,  in  the  first  place,  most  fully  of  your  senti- 
ments, when  he  mentioned  seriatim  various  islands  and  promontories,  of  one 
of  which  France  would  desire  the  restitution  as  an  ahri  to  her  fishermen.  I 
told  him  in  the  most  discouraging  and  coldest  tone,  "  that  it  was  mtj  duty 
to  transmit  tvhatever  lie  directed;"  nor  did  I,  either  as  a  minister  or  as  a 
private  man,  give  the  least  assent  to  his  other  idea,  which  was  that  of  leaving 
to  His  Britannic  Majesty  the  choice  of  such  a  port;  I  merely  answered,  "that 
his  own  reason  must  direct  him,  whether  in  the  case  of  a  settlement  thus 
supposed  by  him,  their  own  option  or  our's  was  the  most  proper  offer  for 
him  to  propose  to  us." 

I  have  certainly  much  studied  and  laboured  in  order  to  be  able  to  submit 
to  you  the  lowest  terms  upon  which  France  would  sign  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
but  I  have  in  no  instance  either  deviated  from  the  letter,  or  relaxed  the  spirit 
of  my  instructions.  I  resolved  on  this  conduct  for  two  reasons  most  essential 
to  me ;  first,  because  I  would  not  compromise  the  reputation  of  my  country, 
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APPX.   l>y  her  retracting  what  I  had  rashly  or  insidiously  proposed ;  secondly,  be- 
No^y-    cause  I  would  not  impair  my  own  honour,  by  having  ever  given  the  Due  de 
.  Choiseul  room  to  assert,  at  home  or  abroad,  that  I  had  dra^vn  him,  by  false 
hopes,  into  confidences  which  I  had  abused. 

Confinin"-  myself  strictly  within  these  bounds,  I  have  consulted  my  own 
disposition  in  making  every  return  of  respect  and  complaisance  to  the  duke's 
affability.  I  have  likewise  drawn  from  his  public  approbation  of  me,  many 
helps  to  direct  my  conduct,  without  which  I  should  have  committed  many 
errors. 

As  my  letter  in  cypher  bears  so  late  a  date,  I  have  little  to  add.  I  have 
observed,  that  arguments  resisted  at  the  time,  sometimes  gain  weight  upon 
reflection.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  has  struck  out  of  the  memorial  his  pro- 
posal for  the  guarantee  of  Spain,  which  I  had  so  warmly  combated.  I  see 
no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  about  the  part  France  will  finally  act  in  these 
affairs.  She  who  acquiesces  in  the  loss  of  Canada,  will  not  soon  enter  into 
a  war  for  the  logwood  of  Honduras.  I  this  day  again  represented  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  liis  excellency,  the  inutility,  as  well  as  the  danger,  of 
trusting  to  any  effects  which  apprehensions  of  Spain  would  operate  upon  our 
ministry.  Before  I  had  quite  ended,  I  opened  the  door  to  go  away :  he  told 
me,  "  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  in  the  next  room,  and  would  over- 
hear me  ;"  to  which  I  replied,  "  that  if  he  pleased  to  call  him  in,  I  would  re- 
peat, in  his  presence,  every  word  I  had  said." 

The  enclosed  memorial  is  neither  the  nitimatiaii  of  France,  nor  any  an- 
swer to  your  verbal  propositions ;  it  will  admit  of  many  alternatives  and 
changes.  M.  de  Bussi's  discourses  to  you,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul's  farthei; 
explanations  to  me,  will  prove  the  best  commentaries  upon  it ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  these,  his  Majesty  must  decide  how  far  and  how  long  this  treaty 
will  deserve  his  royal  attention. 

In  so  important  a  case,  I  should  be  guilty  of  the  highest  presumption,  if 
I  conveyed  to  you  my  own  sentiments ;  but  I  should  be  guilty  of  still  worse  a 
breach  of  duty  if  I  omitted  to  inform  you  of  those  which  I  believe  are  enter- 
tained at  this  court.  I  could  never  forgive  myself  if,  through  my  want  of 
zeal  or  through  my  timidity,  my  country  missed  the  least  advantage  which 
she  could  have  attained. 

I  am  convinced  that  France  seriously  desires  a  peace  with  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  from  the  necessity  of  her  affairs,  she  prefers  this  measure  to  all 
farther  attempts  upon  the  Continent,  notwithstanding  the  offers  of  Austria, 
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and  the  suggestions  of  Spain  ;  which  two  powers,  I  beheve,  are  incessantly  APPX. 
tempting  and  pressing  her  to  continue  the  war.  She  acquiesces  in  the  j!^gj  ' 
loss  of  Canada  entire, — in  that  of  Goree  or  Senegal;  but  as  I    hope  of  '  = 

both,  perhaps  upon  some  castle  being  granted  her  for  the  Negro  trade,  pos- 
sibly without  this  condition :  she  will  accept  of  almost  any  unfortified  port 
subject  to  the  residence  of  an  English  commissary,  and  of  any  tolerable  con- 
ditions that  can  be  prescribed  to  her,  by  which  her  fishery  shall  be  pre- 
vented from  interfering  with  ours ;  she  will  resign  her  pretensions  to  Nieu- 
port  and  Ostend ;  she  will  be  very  easily  treated  with  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
will  even  cede  advantages  to  us  in  those  parts ;  she  will  withdraw  her  troops 
as  fast  as  she  possibly  can  out  of  Westphalia  ;  she  will  order  her  ministers  to 
consult  and  cooperate  with  ours  at  Augsburg  for  the  general  peace  of  Ger- 
many ;  she  will,  if  these  terms  are  in  the  first  place  agreed  to,  be  contented 
with  employing  her  good  offices  for  Spain. 

I  am  as  firmly  persuaded,  that  she  will  strengthen  her  present  alliances 
upon  the  continent,  and  form  new  connections  there,  upon  proposals  of  ac- 
quisitions to  her  in  the  Netherlands,  if  she  is  totalis/  refused  any  share 
whatever  in  the  American  fisheries ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  that  she  mil 
hardly  consent  to  the  demolition  of  Dunliirk.  Such,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
will  be  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  two  nations,  and  such  the  disposition- 
of  France  when  his  Majesty  shall  make  the  final  determination  between 
peace  and  war. 

20.  The  folloiving  Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Pitfs  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
dated  July  20,  1761,  relates  principalhj  to  the  very  important  sur- 
render of  Pondi cherry  to  the  English. 

This  success,  of  the  highest  importance  at  all  times,  is  still  more  parti- 
cularly interesting  from  the  circumstances  of  its  arrival  in  a  moment  so 
critical. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  mix  with  this  jo}^ul  news  an  account  of 
the  disaster  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  by  some  of  Admiral  Stevens's  ships  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  you  vnW  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  how  respectable  a 
squadron  was  in  a  very  few  days  rendered  fit  for  service  by  the  resources  of 
mind,  and  the  vigour  which  the  admiral  exerted  under  this  misfortune ;  and 
that  the  blockade  of  Pondicherry  was  effectually  maintained. 

I  have  at  present  no  new  orders  from  the  king  to  transmit  to  you  wth 
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APPX.  regard  to  the  negociation  between  the  two  courts.  I  will  only  acquaint  you, 
'^"■.y-  that  though  M.  de  Bussi,  the  day  after  Monot  arrived,  which  was  on  the  7th 
'  instant,  came  to  me  to  tell  me  that  his  letters  by  our  messenger  apprized  him 
that  he  was  to  receive  shortly,  {incesxamcnt,)  a  memorial  from  his  court,  con- 
taining propositions  in  form  for  a  definitive  peace  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  that  he  assured  me  at  parting  that  he  made  no  doubt  of  receiving  the 
same  within  the  course  of  that  week.  That  minister  has  ever  since  observed 
a  perfect  silence  on  this  matter,  nor  have  I  seen  him  from  that  time  to  this. 
In  this  unexpected  and  strange  state  of  things,  which  cannot  continue,  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order  a  meeting  of  his  servants  to-morrow,  and 
it  is  probable  that  I  shall  soon  have  the  King's  commands  to  write  to  you 
again.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  unnecessary  to  excite  your  zeal  for  the  King's 
service  to  be  attentive  to  the  impressions  which  this  great  blow  in  India  may 
make  in  France. 

21.  The  French  Memorial  of  Propositioiis,  13th  July,  1761. 

The  negociations  of  peace  entered  upon  between  France  and  England, 
liave  proved  that  the  Sovereigns  sincerely  wish  to  re-establish  that  union  and 
amity,  so  agreeable  to  humanity,  between  the  two  crowns  ;  and  the  resolu- 
tion in  which  the  King  concurs,  in  conjunction  with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to 
terminate  by  a  precise  and  durable  treaty,  the  differences  which  have  occa- 
sioned the  present  war,  has  determined  his  Majesty,  always  maintaining  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  declaration  of  the  26th  March  last,  in  relation  to  the 
means  of  procuring  peace,  to  explain  more  precisely  by  this  memorial,  the 
conditions,  which  appear  to  him  most  proper  to  accomplish  the  desirable  end 
which  influences  him  as  well  as  the  King  of  England. 

But  the  King  declares  at  the  same  time,  that  he  entrusts  this  proposition 
with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  that  if  it  should  not  be  accepted  by  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  or  should  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  negociation  of  the  future 
peace,  the  Court  of  London  shall  in  no  circumstances  take  advantage  of  it, 
the  said  proposition  made  in  confidence  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  having 
no  other  object  than  the  accelerating  of  a  negociation  in  which  the  two  crowns 
are  so  much  interested. 

The  uti  possidetis  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  the  26th  March,  is 
adopted  on  both  sides  ;  it  would  be  difficult  for  either  party  to  reject  it ;  for 
though  it  was  not  expressed,  it  is  properly  according  to  what  they  possess 
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only  either  lawfully  or  by  conquest,  that  the  parties  can  negociate  together   APPX. 
concerning  peace,  and  the  compensations  requisite  for  that  purpose.  176I 

The  periods  of  the  Statu  Quo,  which  form  the  second  essential  article  in  • 
the  declaration  of  the  26th  March,  and  which  have  remained  in  negociation 
between  the  two  Courts,  have  not  yet  been  settled. 

The  Court  of  France  has  proposed  the  epochs  of  May,  July,  and  Sep- 
tember ;  that  of  England  has  proposed  the  epochs  of  July,  September,  and 
November.  That  question  will  be  determined  without  farther  negociation,  if 
the  scheme  of  the  following  treaty  is  adopted  by  the  Court  of  London,  for 
then  all  the  epochs  will  be  valid,  as  that  of  the  peace  will  unite  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  the  two  Kings. 

It  is  the  compensations  therefore  which  will  determine  the  epochs  and 
the  peace,  and  it  is  to  settle  them  that  his  Majesty  proposes  the  following 
articles  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

Article  I.  The  King  cedes  and  guarantees  Canada  to  the  King  of 
England,  such  as  it  has  been  and  in  right  ought  to  be  possessed  by  France, 
without  restriction,  and  without  the  liberty  of  returning  upon  any  pretence 
whatever  against  this  cession  and  guarantee,  and  without  interrupting  the 
crown  of  England  in  the  entire  possession  of  Canada. 

Art.  II.  The  King  in  making  over  his  full  right  of  sovereignty  over 
Canada  to  the  King  of  England,  annexes  four  conditions  to  the  cession. 
First,  that  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall  be  main- 
tained there,  and  that  the  King  of  England  will  give  the  most  precise  and 
effectual  orders  that  his  new  Roman  Catholic  subjects  may,  as  heretofore,  make 
pubHc  profession  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Secondly,  That  the  French  inhabitants  or  others,  who  have  been  subjects 
of  the  King  in  Canada,  may  retire  into  the  French  colonies  with  all  possible 
freedom  and  security ;  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  sell  their  effects,  and  to 
transport  their  property  as  well  as  their  persons,  without  being  restrained  in 
their  emigration,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  (except  for  debt;)  and  the  Enghsh 
government  shall  engage  to  procure  them  the  means  of  transportation  at  as 
little  expense  as  possible. 

Thirdly,  That  the  limits  of  Canada,  with  regard  to  Louisiana,  shall  be 
clearly  and  firmly  established,  as  well  as  those  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  in 
such  manner,  that  after  the  execution  of  peace,  there  may  be  no  more  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  nations,  with  respect  to  Canada,  or  the  other  posses- 
sions of  England. 

4  A  2 
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AI'l'X.  D^I-  Bussi  has  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  limits  of  Louisiana, 

No.  V.    which  gives  liim  power  to  come  to  a  final  treaty  on  that  article  with  the  mi- 
nistry  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.]] 

Fourthly,  That  the  liberty  of  fishing,  and  of  drying  their  cod-fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  may  be  confirmed  to  the  French  as  heretofore  :  and 
as  this  confirmation  would  be  illusory,  if  the  French  vessels  had  not  a  shelter 
in  those  parts  appertaining  to  their  nation,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  guarantee  of  his  new  conquests,  shall  restore  Isle  Royal,  or 
Cape  Breton,  to  be  enjoyed  by  France  in  entire  sovereignty.  It  is  agreed,  to 
fi.v  a  value  on  this  restitution,  that  France  shall  not,  under  any  denomination 
whatever,  erect  any  fortifications  on  the  island,  and  shall  not  continue  herself 
to  maintain  civil  establishment  there,  and  the  port  for  the  convenience  of  the 
fishing  vessels  landing  there. 

Art.  III.  France  shall  restore  to  England  the  Island  of  Minorca,  and 
Fort  St.  Philip,  in  the  same  condition  it  was  in  when  conquered  by  the 
King's  forces,  together  with  the  artillery  belonging  to  England,  which  was  in 
the  fort  at  the  time  of  taking  the  island. 

Art.  IV.  In  consideration  of  this  restitution,  England,  in  her  turn, 
shall  restore  to  France  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante ;  and  those 
two  islands  shall  be  ceded  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in  at  the  time 
they  were  conquered  by  the  arms  of  England. 

Art.  V.  The  islands  called  neuter  arc,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Tobago.  The  two  first  arc  occupied  by  the  Carribees,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1G60  :  they  shall  remain  in  the 
condition  they  have  been  since  that  treaty. 

The  Crown  of  England  has  not  yet  shewn  any  title  which  gives  them  a 
right  over  the  two  last ;  nevertheless,  it  shall  be  a  matter  of  negociation 
between  the  two  crowns,  either  that  the  four  islands  shall  remain  absolutely 
neuter,  or  that  the  two  possessed  by  the  Carribees  alone  shall  be  declared 
neuter  ;  and  that  England  shall  enter  into  possession,  as  sovereign,  over  the 
island  of  Tobago,  in  the  same  manner  as  France  over  that  of  St.  Lucia, 
sa\  ing,  at  all  times,  the  right  of  a  third  person,  with  whom  the  two  Crowns 
will  explain  themselves,  if  such  a  right  exists. 

Art.  \  I.  It  would  be  advantageous  for  the  companies  of  the  two 
nations  in  the  East-Indies  to  abstain  for  ever  from  all  military  views  and 
conquests,  to  restrain  themselves,  and  mutually  to  assist  each  other  in  the 
business  of  commerce,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  them.     The  precise 
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situation  in  which  the  two  nations  stand  is  not  known  to  France;  wherefore   APPX. 
the  King,  in  order  to  confine  himself  in  that  respect  to  the  object  most  useful 
both  for  the  'present  and  hereafter  to  the  two  companies,  proposes  to  the 
King  of  England  the  treaty  concluded  between  Sieurs  Godeheu  and  Saun- 
ders, as  a  basis  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  Asia. 

Art.  VII.  The  colonies  of  South  America  in  possession  of  the  French, 
necessarily  require  negroes  to  cultivate  them ;  the  French  settlements  of 
Senegal  and  Goree  supplied  the  wants  of  the  French  colonies  in  this  respect. 
England,  in  keeping  those  settlements,  Avould  prejudice  France,  without  pro- 
curing any  positive  advantages  for  herself;  and  the  union  which  the  two 
Sovereigns  so  sincerely  wish  to  establish  between  the  two  Crowns,  leaves  no 
room  to  suppose  that  the  court  of  London  has  any  such  intentions  of  mis- 
chief. Nevertheless,  France,  with  a  view  to  the  blessings  of  peace,  offers 
England  the  choice  of  the  possessions  of  Senegal  or  Goree,  meaning  that  one 
or  the  other  possession  shall  be  restored  and  guaranteed  to  the  King  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

Art.  VIII.  The  island  of  Belle-Isle  and  the  fortress  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  England  shall  be  restored  to  France,  together  with  the  artillery 
therein  at  the  time  of  conquest. 

Art.  IX.  In  consideration  of  the  eighth  article  to  be  granted  by 
England,  the  King  will  cause  his  forces  in  Germany  to  evacuate  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  county  of  Hanau,  as  well  as  the  town,  which  shall  not  be 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  either  power,  leaving  the  navigation  of  the  INIaine 
free,  and  those  parts  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  occupied  by  the  French 
troops ;  and  these  evacuations  shall  be  preceded  by  a  suspension  of  arms 
between  the  two  Crowns,  which  suspension  of  arms  shall  take  place  from  the 
day  of  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries,  or  the  article  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  France  and 
England  are  at  war. 

Art.  X.  As  the  King  is  under  an  engagement  with  the  Empress  Queen 
to  stipulate  nothing  in  his  treaty  of  peace  with  England  which  may  be  dis- 
advantageous to  her  Imperial  Majesty  ;  and  as  it  was  foreseen  that,  in  case 
of  a  suspension  between  the  French  and  British  forces,  the  German  troops  in 
the  pay  of  England  might  join  those  of  tlie  King  of  Prussia  against  the 
Austrian  armies,  tlie  King,  faithful  to  his  engagements  with  his  allies,  and 
very  far  from  intending  to  settle  any  thing  to  her  prejudice,  proposes  to  the 
King  of  England,  that  it  may  be  agreed  between  them,  that  Ixis  Britannic 
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APPX.  Majesty  will  undertake  that  no  part  of  the  forces  which  compose  Prince 
,7'(^l  ■  Ferdinand's  army  shall  join  his  Prussian  Majesty,  or  act  offensively  against 
—  ■  ■  the  Empress  Queen  or  her  allies ;  and  in  like  manner,  no  French  forces, 
under  any  pretence,  shall  join  the  Imperial  army,  or  serve  against  the  allies 
of  Great  Britain.  To  ascertain  these  positions,  it  shall  be  farther  concluded, 
that  after  these  evacuations,  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  commanded  by 
Marshal  Broglio,  shall  retire  towards  the  Maine,  the  Necker,  and  the  Rhine, 
occupying  Franckfort ;  and  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  commanded  by  Mar- 
shal Soubise,  shall,  on  the  other  side,  retire  towards  the  Rhine,  occupying 
Wesel  and  Guelders. 

The  countries  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
have  been  conquered,  and  are  actually  governed  in  the  name  of  the  Empress 
Queen ;  the  King  would  not  undertake  to  evacuate  them  without  the  consent 
of  her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  before  the  success  of  the  negociations  at  the 
congress  at  Augsburg,  which  is  to  restore  peace  between  the  Empress  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  ;  but  as  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  two  Crowns  to 
maintain  a  considerable  body  of  national  forces  in  Germany,  which,  in  time  of 
peace,  would  remain  in  absolute  inactivity,  and,  by  the  conventions  of  the 
treaty,  would  become  useless  in  every  respect  to  the  allies  of  France  and 
England,  the  King  undertakes  that,  from  the  time  that  his  Britannic  Majesty 
do  recal  the  English  whom  he  has  sent  to  his  army  in  Germany,  he  will 
cause  double  the  number  of  French  forces  in  his  Majesty's  army  on  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine  to  return  to  France,  so  that  no  French  troops  shall  con- 
tinue in  those  parts,  but  in  proportion  to  those  which  the  King  of  England 
shall  keep  in  pay. 

Art.  XI.  If,  before  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  one  of  the  two  powers 
should  make  any  conquests,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  be,  they  shall 
be  restored  without  hesitation,  and  without  requiring  any  recompence. 

Art.  XII.  The  captures  made  at  sea  by  England,  before  the  declaration 
of  the  war  are,  objects  of  legal  restitution,  and  which  the  King  will  willingly 
submit  to  the  justice  of  the  King  of  England  and  the  English  tribunals ;  in 
fact,  subjects  who,  under  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  law  of  nations,  and  in 
time  of  peace,  follow  their  trade  and  navigation,  cannot  without  justice 
become  sufferers  by  the  misunderstandings  subsisting  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
two  courts,  before  they  have  any  intimation  of  it.  Declarations  of  war  are 
established  by  the  law  of  nations  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make  public  to 
the  people  the  contests  between  their  sovereigns,  and  to  give  them  warning 
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that  their  persons  and  fortunes  are  in  danger  of  an  enemy.  Unless  such  APPX. 
declaration  is  agreed  upon,  there  can  be  no  public  security  ;  every  individual  ^^^X" 
would  be  in  danger  or  in  fear  every  moment  that  he  stepped  beyond  the  ■ 
limits  of  his  own  country.  If  these  principles  are  incontestible,  nothing 
remains  but  to  examine  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  two 
Crowns,  and  the  date  of  the  captures  ;  all  that  has  been  taken  prior  to  the 
declaration  cannot  be  adjudged  lawful  prize,  without  overthrowing  the  most 
salutary  laws  ;  it  will  be  in  vain  to  allege  that  the  French  began  hostilities, 
and  that  the  captures  were  taken  by  way  of  reprisal.  What  connection  can 
there  be  between  supposed  hostilities  offered  at  Fort  Duquesne,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  trading  vessels  in  the  south  part  of  America  ?  These  hostilities  are 
the  motives  for  the  declaration  of  war ;  but  the  effects  of  that  declaration  is 
made  public,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  individuals  sustain  a  loss,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  a  latent  hostility  in  a 
corner  of  the  world  which  has  occasioned  a  general  war  between  the  two 
"nations. 

This  argument  is  deemed  unanswerable  in  France ;  and  it  is  on  this 
footing  that  the  King  challenges  the  right  of  nations,  to  the  end  that  some 
expedient  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the  future  treaty  as  a  recompence  for  the 
captures  made  upon  his  subjects  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  without 
entering  into  any  discussion  about  reprisals,  which  should  be  forgotten  when 
the  two  courts  draw  near  to  an  agreement.  France  consults  nothing  but  the 
interest  of  the  individuals  who  have  been  sufferers,  and  does  not  pretend  to 
include  the  King's  ships  taken  before  the  declaration  in  the  settlement  of  the 
captures,  as  the  loss  of  King's  ships  may  be  considered  as  a  consequence  of 
the  motives  of  the  war. 

Art.  XIII.  Though,  during  the  course  of  the  present  war,  the  article 
of  former  treaties  which  guarantee  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  according  to  the  present  establishment,  has  not  been  infringed, 
nevertheless  the  King  is  well  disposed  to  comprise  that  guarantee  in  the 
future  treaty,  if  the  King  of  England  desires  it. 

Art.  XIV.  The  prisoners  made  on  each  side,  as  well  by  sea  as  land,  shall 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  sent  home  without  ransom,  immediately  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  peace. 

His  Britannic  Majesty  will  readily  perceive,  that  these  articles  are  not 
drawn  in  the  form  of  a  treaty ;  they  are  only  offered  to  him  as  articles 
explained  in  their  full  extent,  which  elucidate  the  sentiments  of  France, 
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APPX.   and  put  the  two  Crowns  in  a  condition  to  treat  upon  certain  and  distinct 
N- V.  objects. 


22.  The  prhate  Memorial  of  France,  of  loth  July,  1761,  relating 

to  Spain. 

As  it  is  essential,  and  agreeable  to  the  desire  of  France  and  England, 
that  the  projected  Treaty  of  Peace  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  solid  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  Crowns,  which  may  not  be  liable  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  interests  of  a  third  power,  and  the  engagements  which  either  one  or 
the  other  may  have  entered  into  previous  to  their  reconciliation,  he  proposes 
that  the  King  of  Spain  shall  be  invited  to  guarantee  the  future  treaty  of 
peace  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  This  guarantee 
will  obviate  all  present  and  future  inconveniences  with  regard  to  the  solidity 
of  the  peace. 

The  King  will  not  disguise  from  his  Majesty,  that  the  differences  of 
Spain  with  England  fill  him  with  apprehensions,  and  give  him  room  to  fear, 
that,  if  they  are  not  adjusted,  they  will  occasion  a  fresh  war  with  Europe  and 
America.  The  King  of  Spain  has  communicated  to  his  Majesty  the  three 
articles  which  remain  to  be  discussed  between  his  Crown  and  the  Crown  of 
Britain ;  which  are, 

1.  The  restitution  of  some  captures  which  have  been  made  during  the 
present  war  upon  the  Spanish  flag. 

2.  The  privilege  for  the  Spanish  nation  to  fish  upon  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

3.  The  demolition  of  the  English  settlements  made  upon  the  Spanish 
territories  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

These  three  articles  may  be  easily  adjusted  agreeable  to  the  equity  of 
the  two  nations  ;  and  the  King  earnestly  wishes,  that  some  accommodations 
may  be  thought  on,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Spanish  and  English  nations, 
with  regard  to  these  articles ;  but  he  cannot  disguise  from  England  the 
danger  he  apprehends,  and  of  which  he  must  necessarily  partake,  if  these 
objects,  which  seem  nearly  to  concern  his  Catholic  Majesty,  should  be  the 
occasion  of  a  war.  His  Majesty  therefore  deems  it  a  principal  point  of  con- 
sideration in  concluding  a  firm  and  advantageous  peace,  that,  at  the  same 
time  that  desirable  point  shall  be  concluded  between  France  and  England, 
his  Britannic  Majesty  should  terminate  his  differences  with  Spain,  and  agree 
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to  imHte  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  guarantee  the  treaty  which  is  to  reconcile,   aPPX. 
(pray  Heaven  for  ever,)  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  England.  No.  V. 

As  to  what  remain,  his  Majesty  does  not  intimate  his  apprehension  in .. 
this  respect  to  the  Court  of  London,  but  vAih.  the  most  sincere  and  upright 
intentions  to  obviate  every  impediment  which  may  arise  hereafter  to  disturb 
the  union  of  the  French  and  English  nations  ;  and  he  desires  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  whom  he  supposes  influenced  by  the  same  good  wishes,  freely  to 
communicate  his  sentiments  on  so  essential  an  object. 

23.  M.  Bussi's  Note  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Since  the  memorial  of  the  propositions  from  France  was  formed,  and  at 
the  instant  that  the  courier  Avas  ready  to  set  out  for  London,  the  King 
received  the  consent  of  the  Empress-Queen  to  a  separate  peace  v\ith  England, 
but  upon  two  conditions  : 

1.  To  keep  possession  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 

2.  That  it  shall  be  stipulated,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  neither 
in  his  capacity  of  King  or  Elector,  shall  afford  any  succor,  either  in  troops,  or 
of  any  kind  whatever,  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  that  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty will  undertake  that  the  Hanoverian,  Hessian,  Brunsvvickian,  and  other 
Auxiliaries  in  alliance  with  Hanover,  shall  not  join  the  forces  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  like  manner  as  France  shall  engage,  on  her  part,  not  to  yield 
succor  of  any  kind  to  the  Empress  Queen  nor  her  allies. 

Both  these  conditions  appear  so  natural  and  equitable  in  themselves, 
that  his  Majesty  could  not  do  otherwise  than  acquiesce  in  them,  and  he  hopes 
that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  will  be  ready  to  adopt  them. 

24.  Mr.  Pitt  to  M.  de  Bussi. 

July  24,  1761. 

Sir, 
Having  explained  myself,  in  our  conference  yesterday,  with  respect  to 
certain  engagements  of  France  with  Spain,  relative  to  the  disputes  of  the 
latter  crown  with  Great  Britain,  of  which  your  Court  never  informed  us,  but 
at  the  very  instant  of  making,  as  she  has  done,  her  first  propositions  for  the 
separate  peace  of  the  two  crowns  ;  and  as  you  have  desired,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  punctuality,  to  take  a  note  of  what  passed  between  us  upon  so 
weighty  a  subject,  I  here  repeat.  Sir,  by  his  Majesty's  order,  the  same  decla- 

VOL.  II.  4  B 
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APPX.  ration,  word  for  word,  wliich  I  made  to  you  yesterday,  and  again  anticipate 
^.Z'J!'    you  with  respect  to  the  most  sincere  sentiments  of  friendship  and  real  regard 
—  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  towards  tlie  Catholic  King,  in  every  particular 

consistent  with  reason  and  justice.  It  is  my  duty  to  declare  farther  to  you  in 
plain  terms,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  not  suffer  the  disputes 
with  Spain  to  be  blended,  in  any  manner  whatever,  in  the  negociation  of 
peace  between  the  two  crowns ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  an  affront  to  his  Majesty's  dignity,  and  as  a  thing  incompatible 
■with  the  sincerity  of  the  negociation,  to  make  farther  mention  of  such  a 
circumstance. 

Moreover,  it  is  expected  that  France  will  not  at  any  time  presume  a 
right  of  intermeddling  in  such  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
These  considerations,  so  just  and  indispensable,  have  determined  his  Majesty 
to  order  me  to  return  you  the  memorial  which  occasions  this,  as  wholly  in- 
admissible. I  likewise  return  you,  Sir,  as  totally  inadmissible,  the  memorial 
relative  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  implying  an  attempt  upon  the  honor  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  his  Majesty  will  always  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  his  allies. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

W.  Pitt. 

25.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

July  25,  1761. 

Before  I  enter  with  you  into  the  result  of  that  dehberation,  and  com- 
municate to  you  the  King's  orders  in  consequence  thereof,  it  is  highly  material 
for  your  rightly  understanding  this  matter,  to  inform  you,  that  the  said  meet- 
ing ^  stood  fixed  for  Tuesday  the  21st,  by  his  Majesty's  orders  on  the  pre- 
ceding Friday ;  the  King  having  at  that  time  more  than  begun  wisely  to  con- 
sider the  affected  slowness  in  the  negociation  on  the  part  of  France,  combined 
with  the  vivacity  of  her  operations  in  the  field,  as  being  too  dangerous  to  the 
s\un  of  affairs,  and  too  interesting  to  his  Majesty's  honor,  to  be  longer  ac- 
quiesced in. 

In  this  council  thus  convened,  the  memorial  which  arrived  the  night 
before  came  under  consideration ;  and  if  the  remarkable  silence  of  France  had 
created  most  unfavorable  impressions  here  of  the  candor  and   sincerity  of 

"  Meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  of  20th  July. 
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her  proceedings  in  the  salutary  work  of  peace;  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that   APPX. 
what  she  has  at  last  said,  now  that  this  long-promised  memorial  is  produced,     j^gj  * 
has  left  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  main  object  of  the  Court  of  France  has  ==^= 
been  to  gain  time,  hoping,  by  the  amusement  of  an  ineffectual  and  delusive 
negociation,  to  be  able  to  push  her  one  great  operation  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  slacken  and  suspend  those  of  Great  Britain  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  council  was  unanimous  in  thinking,  not  only  that  the  conditions  of 
the  above  memorial  are  highly  unsatisfactory,  but  that  it  appeared  from  the 
glaring  retractation  which  this  piece  contains  of  what  had  passed  with  you  in 
conference,  relative  to  so  capital  and  indispensable  a  condition  of  compensa- 
tion, as  the  immediate  restitution  and  evacuation  of  the  places  and  territories 
conquered  by  France  on  his  Majesty's  allies  in  Germany,  and  namely  those 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  the  whole  of  this  paper  had  been  calculated  by 
the  French  ministry,  not  to  promote  but  to  retard  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  strange  idea  of  the  proposed  guarantee  of 
Spain,  mentioned  in  your  letter,  as  also  with  respect  to  the  engagements  with 
Spain  concerning  our  disputes  with  that  crown,  which  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
now  avows  to  have  been  taken  before  the  first  overtures  of  France  for  the 
particular  peace  with  England ;  and  which,  consequently,  had  been  from  that 
time  as  disingenuously  suppressed  as  they  were  in  the  moment  insolently 
produced.  The  King's  servants  were  further  unanimously  of  opinion,  utterly 
to  reject  the  thought  of  suffering  those  disputes  to  be  mixed  in  the  negocia- 
tion with  France,  and  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  that  a  peremptory  declara- 
tion to  that  effect  should  be  made  to  M.  de  Bussi,  giving  that  minister  withal 
clearly  to  understand,  that  it  would  be  considered  here  as  offensive  to  the 
dignity  of  the  King,  that  farther  mention  should  be  made  of  such  an  idea  ; 
and  that  it  is  likewise  understood  here,  that  France  in  no  time  has  a  right  to 
meddle  in  such  discussions  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

In  consequence  of  the  same  unanimous  opinion,  his  Majesty  also  came 
immediately  to  a  resolution,  that  as  soon  as  I  should  have  seen  M.  de  Bussi, 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  the  next  morning,  Wednesday,  I  should  des- 
patch a  messenger  to  you  with  the  strongest  instructions  again  to  renew  to 
the  Due  de  Choiseul,  with  firmness  and  precision,  the  several  heads  contained 
in  my  despatch  of  the  26th  June ',   as  points  fixed  and   unalterable  in  his 

'  See  Chap,  xviii. 
4b2 
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APPX.  Majesty's  mind,  without  which  he  will  consent  to  no  peace  with  France ;  and 
1761.     that  you  should  give  that  minister  plainly  to  understand,  that  it  is  more  than 
^"^^^^"^  time  to  come,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  clear  explanations,  categorical  an- 
swers, and  final  determinations.     I  am  also  to  acquaint  you,  that  in  the  mean 
time  orders  had  been  already  given,  the  end  of  last  week,  for  despatching  the 
transports  with  decisive  orders  to  General  Amherst. 

Thus  stood  the  resolutions  of  the  King  before  the  arrival,  on  Wednes- 
day towards  noon,  of  the  account  of  the  great  and  glorious  event  of  the  16th' ; 
a  circumstance  in  point  of  time  which  it  is  highly  material  France  should  be 
informed  of,  and  which  I  have  taken  care  fully  to  explain  to  M.  de  Bussi. 

Two  striking  objects  of  gratitude  and  reverence  present  themselves  on 
this  occasion;  first,  the  King's  unshaken  firmness  and  immutable  concern  for 
the  honor  of  the  British  crown,  in  a  moment  so  precarious  and  critical  for 
his  electoral  dominions ;  next,  his  Majesty's  moderation,  magnanimity  and 
wisdom  amidst  all  the  present  prosperities  and  glories  which,  by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  have  attended  the  justice  of  the  arms  of  his  INIajesty,  who,  from  a 
happy  eflPect  of  his  royal  ^^rtues,  still  continues  to  wish  to  restore  peace  to 
the  two  nations,  provided  France  will  decide,  without  farther  protractions,  to 
accept  those  reasonable  conditions  which  the  King  thinks  fit  to  grant. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  and  in  consequence  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
a  second  council  held  yesterday,  his  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  send  you 
the  inclosed  paper,  containing  conditions  of  peace  between  the  two  crowns, 
from  which  the  King  will  not  depart,  and  which,  (having  first  made  a  careful 
and  exact  translation  of  the  same,)  you  are  to  deliver  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
to  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  French  memorial  of  the  13th,  and  as  the  uld- 
matum  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  taking  care  to  accompany  this  de- 
cisive measure  with  a  demeanor  as  free  from  all  asperity,  as  full  of  firmness, 
you  are  to  give  that  minister  clearly  to  understand,  that,  as  soon  as  his  Ex- 
cellency shall  have  duly  weighed  the  contents  of  that  paper,  your  court  de- 
sires a  categorical  answer  and  a  final  determination  thereon ;  intimating  at 
the  same  time,  with  politeness  and  regret,  that  otherwise  your  stay  at  Paris 
cannot  probably  be  long. 

With  regard  to  Dunkirk's  being  reduced  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  paper  of  points  herein  inclosed,  the  King 
entirely  relies  on  your  zeal  to  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  procure,  in  the 

'  Prince  Ferdinand's  victory  in  Westphalia. 
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full  extent,  the  condition  therein  prescribed.     But  his  Majesty  reposes  that  APPX. 
confidence  in  your  discretion  and  discernment,  that  in  case  you  shall  perceive     ,^'q.' 

the  success  of  the  peace  agreeable  to  all  the  other  fixed  and  ultimate  condi 

tions,  will  be  lost  by  adhering  inflexibly  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
the  King  is  pleased  to  permit  you  so  far  to  relax  on  that  article,  as  to  accept 
of  the  terras  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  but  on  no  account  whatever  are 
you,  with  regard  to  the  indispensable  object  of  Dunkirk,  to  go  any  lower  than 
this  last-mentioned  condition. 

Concerning  the  means  of  the  French  being  supplied  with  Negroes,  it  is 
not  judged  proper  on  our  part  to  propose  any  thing  specific  on  that  subject ; 
but  you  \\ill  let  the  Due  de  Choiseul  understand,  that  if  they  have  any  rea- 
sonable idea  to  suggest  for  their  being  supplied  with  Negroes  in  a  manner 
not  too  prejudicial  to  the  advantages  we  are  possessed  of  in  Africa,  it  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  here. 

I  must  not  omit  to  acquaint  you  that  M.  de  Bussi  did  not  come  to  me 
till  Thursday  morning,  when,  after  having  delivered  to  me  the  same  memorial 
which  you  had  received  from  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  transmitted  to  me, 
he  also  gave  me  two  supplemental  memorials  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature, 
copies  whereof  I  send  you  inclosed  for  your  information,  together  with  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  that  minister,  retm'ning  the  two  said  memorials  as  totally  in- 
admissible. 

The  inclosed  gazettes  will  inform  you  of  all  the  circumstances  which  are 
come  to  us  relating  to  the  great  and  glorious  event  in  Westphalia ;  and  I 
most  heartily  congratulate  you  on  this  happy  and  most  important  success,  as 
highly  advantageous  to  his  Majesty's  affairs,  as  it  is  full  of  honor  to  his 
arms. 

The  reduction  of  Dominique  is  also  an  additional  and  very  considerable 
advantage  in  America. 

26.   The  Ajiswer  of  the  British  Court  to  Memorial  of  the  French 
Propositions,  l^th  July,  1761. 

His  Britannic  Majesty  will  never  recede  from  the  entire  and  total  ces- 
sion on  the  part  of  France,  without  any  new  limits,  or  any  exceptions  what- 
ever, of  all  Canada  and  its  appurtenances  ;  and  hi&  Majesty  will  never  relax, 
with  regard  to  the  full  and  complete  cession  on  the  part  of  France,  of  the  Isle 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Gulph  or  in  the  River 
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APPX.  St.  Lawrence^  with  the  right  of  fishing,  which  is  inseparably  incident  to  the 
1761  "   possession  of  the  aforesaid  coasts,  and  of  the  canals  or  straights  which  lead  to 
—  ■  them. 

2.  With  respect  to  fixing  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  with  regard  to  Canada, 
or  the  English  possessions  situate  on  the  Ohio,  as  also  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia, it  can  never  be  allowed  that  whatever  does  not  belong  to  Canada  shall 
appertain  to  Louisiana,  nor  that  the  boundaries  of  the  last  province  should 
extend  to  Virginia,  or  to  the  British  possessions  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio ; 
the  nations  and  countries  which  lie  intermediate,  and  which  form  the  true 
barrier  between  the  aforesaid  provinces,  not  being  proper,  on  any  account, 
to  be  directly,  or  by  necessary  consequence,  ceded  to  France,  even  admitting 
them  to  be  included  in  the  limits  of  Louisiana. 

3.  Senegal,  with  all  its  rights  and  dependencies,  upon  the  river  which 
bears  its  name,  shall  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  the  most  full  and  ample 
manner ;  as  also  the  island  of  Goree,  so  essentially  connected  with  Senegal. 

4.  Dunkirk  shall  be  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  it  ought  to  have 
been  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  without  which  no  peace  can  be  concluded  ; 
and  upon  that  condition  only  can  his  Majesty  ever  consent  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  the  demand  which  France  has  made,  viz.  the  restitution  of 
the  privilege  granted  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  with  certain 
limitations  and  under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  subjects  of  France  to  fish 
and  dry  their  fish  on  part  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

5.  Though  the  titles  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  has,  on 
many  occasions,  maintained  its  right  to  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago 
have  never  been  refuted,  and  though  his  Majesty,  by  force  of  arms,  has  ac- 
quired possession  of  St.  Dominica,  and  of  the  French  colony  established 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  nevertheless  his  Majesty,  from  that 
principle  of  moderation  which  is  so  becoming  to  kings,  will  consent  to  an 
equal  partition  of  the  four  islands,  commonly  called  the  Neutral  Islands, 
which  partition  shall  be  regulated  in  the  ensuing  treaty. 

6.  The  island  of  Minorca  shall  be  immediately  restored  in  the  condition 
it  was  at  the  time  of  its  being  taken,  together  with  the  artillery,  &c.  apper- 
taining to  that  island. 

7.  France  shall  immediately  restore  and  evacuate  the  conquests  she  has 
made  over  his  Majesty's  allies  in  Germany ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  states 
and  countries  appertaining  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  to  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  as  also  of  Wesel,  and  of  all  the 
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places  and  territories  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  possession  of  the  APPX. 
arms  of  France.  In  a  word,  France  shall  make  a  general  evacuation  of  all  j'^g,  " 
her  conquests  on  the  side  of  Hesse,  Westphalia,  and  its  countries.  — 

8.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  on  his  part,  agrees  to  surrender  to  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  :  1.  The  important  conquest  of  Belle-Isle.  2.  His 
Majesty  likewise  consents  to  surrender  to  the  Most  Christian  King  the  opu- 
lent island  of  Guadaloupe,  with  that  of  Marigalante. 

9.  The  treaty  concluded  between  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Godeheu,  can- 
not be  admitted  as  the  basis  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  peace  in  Asia, 
because  that  provisional  treaty  has  had  no  consequences,  and  because  those 
provisions  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Indies,  by  the  final  reduction  of  the  possessions  and  settlements  of  the  French 
company  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  as  the  perfect  and  final  settlement  with 
regard  to  that  country  can  only  be  made  in  conformity  to  certain  rights 
absolutely  appertaining  to  the  English  company,  and  as  the  King  cannot 
justly  dispose  of  their  rights  without  their  consent,  it  must  necessarily  be 
left  to  the  companies  of  the  two  nations  to  adjust  the  terms  of  accommo- 
dation and  reconciliation,  according  to  those  rules  of  reason  and  justice 
which  the  state  and  circumstances  of  their  affairs  may  require  and  mutually 
point  out ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  those  conditions  are  not  repugnant 
to  the  designs  and  equitable  intentions  of  their  sovereigns  for  the  peace  and 
reconciliation  of  the  two  crowns. 

10.  The  demand  of  the  restitution  of  the  captures  at  sea  before  the  de- 
claration of  war  cannot  be  admitted ;  such  a  claim  not  being  founded  on  any 
particular  convention,  and  by  no  means  resulting  from  the  law  of  nations,  as 
there  is  no  principle  more  contestible  than  this,  viz.  that  the  absolute  right  of 
all  hostile  operations  does  not  result  from  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  but 
from  the  hostilities  which  the  aggressor  has  first  offered. 

11.  As  the  indispensable  care  which  is  due  from  his  Majesty  to  his 
people,  and  the  just  and  invincible  motives  which  concern  the  preservation 
and  security  of  his  kingdoms,  authorized  by  the  most  formal  stipulations  of 
solemn  treaties,  (viz.  those  of  Radstadt  and  the  Barriere,)  and  even  by  the 
express  and  irrevocable  conditions  of  the  cession  of  the  Low  Countries,  will 
not  allow  France  to  retain  possession  of  Ostend  and  Newport,  the  two  places 
aforesaid  shall  be  evacuated  without  delay  by  the  French  garrisons ;  it  is  for 
this  reason  declared  that  the  restitutions  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  articles 
of  this  memorial,  and  particularly  the  convention  which  is  to  be  framed  and 
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regulated  with  respect  to  the  Indies,  cannot  take  place  till  the  aforesaid  eva- 
No.  V.    cuation  of  Ostend  and  Newport  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 

12.  The  cessation  of  arms  between  the  two  crowns  shall  be  fixed  and 
take  place  on  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries,  or  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty,  and  all  the  articles  relative  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  shall  be 
settled  and  take  place,  according  to  common  usage  in  such  cases,  and  as  the 
circumstances  in  different  parts  of  the  world  shall  require. 

13.  His  Majesty  having,  from  the  first  overtures  made  on  the  part  of 
France,  declared,  that  in  case  the  separate  peace  between  the  two  crowns 
should  be  concluded,  liis  Majesty  would  continue  as  an  auxiliary  faithfully  to 
assist  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  efficacy  and  good  faith,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  salutary  purpose  of  a  general  pacification  in  Germany :  it  shall  be 
free  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  support,  as  auxiharies,  their  respective 
allies,  in  their  particular  contests  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  pursuant  to  the 
respective  engagements  which  those  crowns  have  entered  into. 

14.  The  prisoners  taken  on  one  side  and  the  other,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  shall  be  released  in  the  usual  manner,  saving  the  terms  which  may  exist, 
by  virtue  of  some  cartel,  or  some  convention,  which  may  have  relation  to  this 
particular. 

These  articles  are  not  digested  into  the  form,  nor  in  the  detail  of  articles 
of  peace;  but  it  is  hoped,  that,  with  regard  to  essential  points,  this  memo- 
rial has  that  precision  and  perspicuity  which  leaves  nothing  doubtful,  and 
which  evidently  demonstrates  the  sincerity  and  perseverance  of  his  Majesty's 
disposition,  with  respect  to  liis  intentions  and  resolutions  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  great  a  blessing  as  that  of  an  entire  peace  between  the  two 
crowns. 

27.  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  July  30,  1761, 

Before  I  relate  the  effects  which  this  great  and  unexpected  event  of  the 
16th '  has  had  in  this  capital,  it  may  not  be  improper  shortly  to  delineate 
some  circumstances  of  this  country  in  that  particular  juncture  when  this  im- 
portant news  arrived  ;  the  distresses  in  France  have,  as  you  have  long  and 
sufficiently  been  informed,  obliged  the  government  to  lay  many  hea\7  and 
grievous  taxes  on  the  people.     The  King  had  for  some  time  demanded  of 

'  Prince  Ferdinand's  victory  at  Kirch  Denkem  in  Westphalia. 
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the  Parliament  a  third  vingtieme,  or  twentieth  penny  on  the  produce  of  all  aPPX. 
the  lands  in  the  kingdom.  This  imposition  was  first  created  in  1761.  The  ^^'f^' 
Parliament  was  ready  to  enregister  this  subsidy  for  one  additional  year,  but . 
remonstrated  strenuously  against  a  longer  continuation  of  the  term.  I  am 
informed  that  this  situation  occasioned  great  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
court.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  unwilling  to  recur  to  the  last  resource 
of  holding  a  lit  de  justice,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul  as  determined  for  that 
measure  ;  from  whence,  as  I  am  informed,  a  very  warm  dispute  arose  between 
them ;  but  the  latter  jirevailed,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  at  Versailles  late 
in  the  night  of  the  21st  to  hold  a  ///  de  justice  as  immediately  as  the  23rd. 
There  was  sent  together  with  the  summons  for  that  assembly,  orders  which 
would  have  been  extremely  unnecessary  in  London,  \tz.  that  the  officers  of 
the  police  should  take  care  that  the  King  was  received  vAi\\  proper  marks 
of  respect  and  satisfaction;  but  as  absolute  power  cannot  here  command 
those  sentiments  which  love  and  duty  spontaneously  produce  in  England, 
the  procession  was  received  mth  a  cool  and  sullen  demeanor,  and  only  a  few 
hired  acclamations.  The  private  conversations  of  those  who  assembled  to 
see  the  cavalcade  were  full  of  dissatisfaction.  From  among  those  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  somewhat  more  openly,  seventeen  persons  were  seized  in 
the  Thuilleries  and  committed  to  prison. 

I  must  observe  to  you,  that  an  express  had  arrived  on  the  22nd  at  night, 
with  an  account  of  the  defeat  in  Germany,  but  that  this  packet  and  all 
private  letters  were  suppressed,  until  the  ceremony  in  question  was  over.  It 
soon  became  impossible  to  conceal  this  mortifying  conclusion  of  an  enterprize, 
upon  which  they  had  founded  their  greatest,  or  rather  their  only  expectation.s. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  description  of  the  affliction  it  produced  in  families, 
nor  of  the  alarm  it  raised -in  this  great  city.  As  some  of  those  regiments, 
which  were  cut  off  on  that  day,  are  esteemed  the  flower  of  the  French 
infantry  ;  and  as  many  persons  of  great  name  and  quality  fell  in  that  battle, 
the  regret  and  consternation  was  extreme. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  you  a  narrative  of  this  action,  as  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  communicate  to  you  the  effect  it  has  had  in  the  interior 
of  the  French  Court. 

M.  de  BrogUo  is  generally  held  to  be  an  officer  of  merit  in  some  parts 
of  his  profession  ;  though  not  a  consummate  general,  he  is  thought  to  under- 
stand the  formation  and  discipline  of  an  army,  and  to  be  endowed  with 
activity  and  presence  of  mind  on  a  day  of  battle,  though  he  does  not  possess 

VOL.  II.  4  c 
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APPX.   that   extent   of  genius  which  embraces  the  plan  and  conduct  of  a  great 

No.  V. 

1761.     campaign. 

-■ -■ —  The  Prince  de  Soubise  is  described  in  still  fewer  words  ;  they  give  him 

nothing  more  than  much  personal  courage. 

If  the  latter  of  these  two  persons  is  superior  by  his  quality,  and  by  his 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Conde,  the  former,  whose  birth  is  also  very  high, 
and  whose  connexions  are  likewise  very  distinguished  and  numerous,  has, 
from  the  reputation  of  his  talents  perhaps,  an  equal  number  of  partizans  both 
at  court  and  in  the  public.  I  have  hinted,  in  former  despatches,  the  dissen- 
sion which  prevailed  between  them.  The  defeat  of  the  l(jth  has  excessively 
inflamed  and  exasperated  them  and  their  friends.  This  division  has  pene- 
trated, as  I  have  information,  so  far  into  the  interior  of  Versailles,  that  M.  de 
Choiseul  warmly  espouses  the  cause  of  M.  de  Broglio,  and  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour as  eagerly  embraces  the  interests  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise.  Two 
relations,  composed  by  each  of  the  Generals,  are  privately  handed  about  here ; 
I  have  procured  copies  of  both,  which  I  enclose  together  with  the  gazette 
published  by  authority.  As  your  superior  discernment  will  make  better 
observations  than  I  can  suggest,  it  is  sufficient  for  you  to  peruse  and  com- 
pare them.  The  scene  is  grown  so  serious,  that  some  of  my  oracles  are 
mute ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  procure  few  particulars  beyond  those  which 
you  find  inserted  there.  It  is  said  that  Mareschal  Broglio  attacked  the 
enemy  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  contrary  to  the  resolution  jointly  taken 
with  the  Prince  de  Soubise;  who  is  charged  by  the  other  side  with  not 
having  given  a  proper  support  to  the  former  on  the  16th,  in  a  juncture  which 
would  have  decided  the  day  in  their  favor.  Messieurs  de  Mesnil  and  de 
Voyer  are  likewise  grievously  blamed  for  not  charging  our  army,  and  there  is 
a  discourse  of  military  procedure  to  be  held  on  their  conduct. 

I  had  taken  the  first  indulgence  of  more  than  one  day  to  refresh  myself 
in  the  country,  when  I  received  your  packet  informing  me  of  the  surrender 
of  Pondicherry,  which  came  exactly  on  the  same  day  that  the  news  of  the 
German  defeat  was  spread  through  Paris.  I  judged  it  expedient  for  the 
public  service,  and  suitable  to  that  humanity  which,  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  war,  was  due  to  the  friends  and  parents  of  those  who  were  taken  in  Pondi- 
cherry, (which  motives  are  by  no  means  inconsistent,)  to  comnmnicate  this 
event  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  which  I  did  immediately  by  a  letter  of  which  I 
enclose  a  copy.  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  this  step  will  be  approved  by 
you,  since  you  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  towards  M.  de  Bussi.     You 
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will  see  that  I  express  to  his  ExceUency  the  same  pacific  and  moderate  dispo-  aPPX. 
aitions  which  are  contained  in  your  note  ;  with  that  difference  of  style  which   ^°- ^  • 

.      .  »     1/61. 

the  superior  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the  manners  ol ■ 

this  country  require. 

These  two  successive  blows  have  had  that  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  which  you  will  easily  conceive,  and  I  believe  that  the  impression 
which  they  have  made  thus  combined  and  united  is  greater  than  if  they  had 
arrived  separately  at  such  intervals  as  would  have  given  them  leisure  to  recol- 
lect their  spirits.  Our  acquisition  in  the  East  Indies  has  affected  the  fortune 
and  subsistence  of  many  individuals,  whose  calamities,  though  due  to  the 
ambition  and  injustice  of  their  government,  I  cannot  help  compassionating. 
It  is  true  that  the  effects  of  the  company  from  preceding  losses,  and  from  the 
impending  terror  of  this  enterprize,  were  already  at  so  great  a  discount  as  it 
became  hardly  commercible ".  The  branches  that  bore  fruit  had  been  already 
lopped,  the  root  is  now  cut  up.  One  of  the  directors  told  a  friend  of  mine, 
that  M.  Lally,  who  was  sent  by  the  King  to  India  contrary  to  their  inclina- 
tions, had  declared  before  he  sailed,  that  he  would  ruin  two  companies  ;  that 
indeed  he  had  kept  his  word  as  to  the  French  company,  but  that  he  hardly 
would  complete  his  promise  with  regard  to  the  English. 

I  would  not  interrupt  the  order  of  facts  to  enter  into  farther  particulars 
of  the  transactioiis  which  passed  on  the  23d,  when  the  second  and  third  capi- 
tations were  also  enregistered  in  Parliament.  There  was  likewise  created 
a  loan  of  thirty  millions,  leaving  3  per  cent,  interest  on  the  duties  upon 
leather ;  out  of  which  duties  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  livres  per 
annum  are  to  be  employed  to  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  a  gradual 
reimbursement  of  the  capital. 

Thus  the  supply  stands  : 

For  the  3d  Vingtierae 20,000,000  per  annum. 

From  the  2d  Capitation 26,600,000         do. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  capitation  on  all  the  kingdom,  Paris 
included,  amounts  to  more  than  the  said  sum,  so  that  we  are  greatly  within 
bounds  in  computing  this  second  capitation  as  above,  because  several  profes- 
sions, such  as  financiers  of  all  ranks,  bankers,  S:c.  are  tripled. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  this  topic,  because  I  have  at  length  completed 
the  laborious  work  which  I  promised  to  send  eai'ly  after  my  arrival.     It  does 

'  Sic  in  MS. 
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AI'PX.  not  become  me  to  enter  into  the  method  therein  observed,  as  I  have  some 
^2^,^  share  in  it.  I  shall  only  say  that  I  believe  it  will  not  be  found  deficient  in 
■  point  of  clearness  and  perspicuity,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  admirably 
served  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  minister 
of  France  has  so  complete  an  account  of  their  finances.  There  are  only  two 
points  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to  add  the  least  farther  information,  viz. 
some  deficiencies  in  collections  through  the  provinces,  and  some  excesses  in  the 
King's  private  expenses  beyond  his  regular  establishment.  These  were  not 
to  be  attained  without  a  very  tedious  search,  attended  with  still  greater  risk. 
I  have  added  a  complete  collection  of  their  edicts,  and  the  history  of  their  East 
India  Company,  which  may  not  perhaps  be  so  easily  found  in  England. 

I  must  beg  leave.  Sir,  under  your  protection,  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  auspicious  to  me,  to  lay  at  his  Majesty's  feet  what  my  poor  services  have 
been  able  to  effect  as  to  this  article  contained  in  his  commands.  I  am  not  to 
learn  that,  among  his  other  royal  cares,  that  most  important  study  of  public 
finances  and  their  economy  wisely  claims  a  great  share  of  his  attention.  The 
gracious  condescension,  which  engaged  him  personally  to  express  to  me  his 
desire  to  be  satisfied  in  this  particular,  emboldens  me  to  take  this  liberty.  I 
have  some  distant  hopes,  if  my  stay  here  should  be  prolonged,  to  obtain  some 
more  perfect  informations  as  to  the  number  of  the  people,  the  riches  and 
produce  of  the  several  provinces,  and  the  history  as  well  as  the  present  state 
of  their  trade,  than  may  perhaps  have  come  by  other  means  into  his  royal 
hands.     I  shall  certainly  spare  no  pains  to  effect  this  second  design. 

As  soon  as  I  am  able  to  get  a  second  copy  transcribed,  I  shall  entreat 
you,  Sir,  to  do  me  the  honor  of  accepting  it.  I  need  not  hint  that  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  allow  this  communication  to  go  farther,  on  account  of  those 
whom  it  may  very  seriously  affect. 

I  write  to  you  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
all  the  respect  which  is  due  to  his  merit  and  family  :  I  am  very  sorry  that 
his  short  stay  here  hindered  him  from  accepting  my  poor  services  to  make 
his  time  at  Paris  more  agreeable. 

I  received  late  on  the  28th  your  packet  of  the  25th,  which  I  communi- 
cated to  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  His  Excellency  received  the  contents  with 
great  personal  civility  to  me,  but  with  an  emotion  that  does  not  give  me  any 
sanguine  hopes  of  his  compliance  with  the  terms  there  specified  :  I  am  to  see 
him  on  Tuesday. 

I  am  a  minister  of  peace,  and  I  will  most  invariably  discharge  my  duty 
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as  such ;  therefore  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  premature,  unnecessary,  imperfect   APPX. 

No.  V 
1761. 


accounts  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion,  because  it  might  have  effects  that      "• 


my  strongest  wishes  incline  me  to  avert.  As  soon  as  I  have  conferred  with 
hira  in  cooler  hours,  and  as  this  affair  is  properly  ripe,  you  shall  receive  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  information. 

P.S.  August  1,  1761. — I  saw  the  Due  de  Choiseul  yesterday  for  a  very 
short  time.  He  seems  entirely  determined  to  continue  the  war,  if  he  is 
refused  an  ahri  for  the  French  fisheries  ;  and  I  do  not  beheve  you  will  have 
any  satisfactory  answer  as  to  other  points  in  which  their  foreign  alliances  are 
concerned,  though,  in  my  own  opinion,  these  matters  would  be  easily  ad- 
justed to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction,  if  that  first  difficulty  did  not  intervene. 
It  is  extremely  plain  and  obvious  that  the  French  ministry  never  will  make  a 
declaration  that  must  divide  them  from  their  alUes,  till  they  see  that  their 
own  personal  point  is  first  settled ;  and  therefore,  though  in  obedience  to  my 
instructions  I  confer  upon  these  matters,  I  am  sensible  that,  with  regard  to 
any  real  progress  in  business  by  open  and  decisive  communications,  I  might 
as  well  talk  upon  any  thing  that  passes  in  Japan.  You  will  likewise  find, 
that  by  a  progression  almost  as  regular  as  any  operation  in  geometry,  the 
French,  as  this  favorite  object  grows  desperate,  become,  in  their  fresh  decla- 
rations, more  attached  to  the  above-mentioned  connections,  and  more  desirous 
to  retreat  from  any  former  advances,  which,  as  I  had  informed  you,  had 
created  jealousies  with  Spain  and  Austria.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that 
final  orders  are  sent  to  General  Amherst.  I  have,  without  discontinuation, 
inserted  in  every  despatch,  since  the  Due  de  Choiseul  first  gave  me  the  little 
leaf,  my  firm  and  full  opinion  that  France  would  never  entirely  give  up  the  . 
fisheries.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  thus  earnest  in  the  representation  of 
this  matter,  lest  the  progress  of  his  Majesty's  arms  should  be  retarded  by  any 
vain  expectations  of  a  concession,  which,  from  the  best  information  I  could 
have,  would  as  little  be  agreed  to  as  the  surrender  of  a  province  in  Old 
France.  I  most  heartily  wish  that  the  great  and  favorable  change  in  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  war,  and  the  other  two  blows  received  by  the  enemy, 
had  proved  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  am  sure  that  neither  argument,  applica- 
tion, nor,  in  a  word,  the  most  absolute,  devoted,  and  incessant  direction  of 
my  faculties  for  repeated  hours,  have  been  wanting  to  prove  that  I  had  erred 
in  that  opinion.  No  man  could  have  more  ardently  wished  to  have  given 
you  more  agreeable  intelligence  on  this  head,  if  it  could  have  been  consistent 
with  truth  and  with  my  duty. 
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28.   Ultimatum  of  France  in  Reply  to  that  of  England, 
5th  of  August,  1761. 

APPX.  The  King  renews  the  declaration  which  he  made  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 

^7fi) '  j^sty,  to  the  memorial  of  propositions  for  peace,  which  has  been  transmitted 
==  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and  to  which  the  Court  of  England  has  given  no  answer, 
either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing :  his  Majesty  again  declares,  that  if  the 
negociation  entered  into  at  Paris  and  at  London,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  between  the  two  crowns,  has  not  the  desired  success,  all  the  articles 
agreed  to  in  that  negociation  by  France  cannot  be  represented,  on  any  oc- 
casion, as  settled  points,  any  more  than  the  memorial  of  the  month  of  March 
last,  relative  to  the  titi  possidetis. 

1.  The  King  consents  to  cede  Canada  to  England  in  the  most  extensive 
manner  as  specified  in  the  memorial  of  propositions;  but  his  Majesty  will  not 
recede  from  the  conditions  he  has  annexed  to  the  same  memorial  relative  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the  power,  facility,  and  liberty  of  emigration  for 
the  ancient  subjects  of  the  King.  With  regard  to  the  fishery  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  King  means  to  maintain  the  immemorial  right  which  his 
subjects  have  of  fishing  in  the  said  gulph,  and  of  drying  their  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  it  was  agreed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  As  this 
privilege  would  be  granted  in  vain,  if  the  French  vessels  had  not  some  shelter 
appertaining  to  France  in  the  gulph,  his  Majesty  proposed  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  the  restitution  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton ;  he  again  pro- 
poses, either  that  island,  or  St.  John,  or  such  other  port,  without  fortification, 
in  the  gulph,  or  within  reach  of  the  gulph,  which  may  serve  the  French  as  u 
shelter,  and  secure  to  France  the  liberty  of  fishing,  from  whence  his  Majesty 
has  no  intention  to  recede. 

2.  The  King  has  in  no  part  of  his  memorial  of  propositions  affirmed, 
that  all  which  did  not  belong  to  Canada  appertained  to  Louisiana ;  it  is  even 
difficult  to  conceive  such  an  assertion  could  be  advanced.  France,  on  the 
contrary,  demands  that  the  intermediate  nations  between  Canada  and  Lou- 
isiana, as  also  between  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  shall  be  considered  as  neutral 
nations,  independent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  crowns,  and  serve  as  a 
barrier  between  them.  If  the  English  Minister  would  have  attended  to  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  de  Bussi  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  seen  that  France 
agreed  with  England  as  to  this  proposition. 
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3.  No  answer  has  been  given  by  England  to  the  plain  argument,  that   aPPX. 
if  Senegal  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  security  without  Goree,  England  will  make    ^  °"    " 

no  great  sacrifice  in  keeping  Goree,  and  restoring  Senegal  to  France.    Upon 

this  article,  Mr.  Stanley  has  acquainted  the  D.  de  Choiseul,  that  some  expe- 
dients may  be  agreed  on  between  the  two  crowns  :  in  consequence  of  which, 

his  Majesty,  out  of  regard  to  the  blessing  of  peace,  has  authorised  M.  de 
Bussi  to  treat  concerning  these  expedients  with  the  British  Ministry. 

4.  The  Court  of  London,  when  they  mean  to  secure,  in  pursuance  of 
his  Majesty's  consent,  the  conquests  they  pretend  to  maintain,  readily  rely  on 
the  memorial  of  titi  possidetis;  but  they  take  no  notice  of  that  memorial 
when  they  advance  claims  at  the  expense  of  France.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  the  state  of  the  town  of  Dunkirk  is  not  included  in  the  uti  pos- 
sidetis. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  was  not 
assented  to,  as  a  compensation  for  the  hberty  of  drying  cod-fish  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  ;  it  is  the  cession  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  part  of  France, 
which  is  the  ground  of  that  compensation :  but  the  King,  to  testify  to  all 
Europe  his  sincere  desire  of  peace,  and  to  remove  all  obstacles  which  the 
enemies  to  peace  may  throw  in  the  way,  authorises  his  Minister  at  London 
to  negociate  concerning  the  state  of  Dunkirk,  so  soon  as  a  convenient  port 
shall  be  agreed  upon  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  within  reach  of  the 
gulph,  which  shall  be  ceded  to  France,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  our  fishing 
vessels. 

5.  France  has  refuted  the  title  of  England  to  the  Antilles,  which  are 
pretended  to  be  neutral :  his  Majesty,  nevertheless,  from  a  principle  of  mo- 
deration, accepts  of  a  partition  of  the  said  islands ;  but  such  partition  cannot 
take  place  but  in  the  form  specified  in  the  first  memorial  of  the  French  pro- 
positions. 

6.  It  seems  as  if  England,  by  her  propositions,  ofl^ered  the  Island  of 
Belle-Isle  as  a  compensation  for  the  Island  of  Minorca  :  as  France  does  not 
allow  the  importance  of  the  conquest  of  Belle-Isle,  the  two  courts  will  retain 
their  several  opinions ;  England  shall  maintain  her  conquest,  and  France 
shall  keep  Minorca. 

7.  France  is  wilHng  to  evacuate,  in  consideration  of  the  restitution  to  be 
made  by  England  of  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe  and  of  Marigalante,  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  which  are  or  shall  be  occupied  by  his  Ma- 
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.APPX.  jcsty's  forces,  and  of  wluch  the  conquest  is  connected  with  the  British  war, 
j7gj  ■   since  the  rupture  of  the  capitulation  of  Closter  Seven,  and  which  may  be 
==  separated  from  the  war  of  the  Empress-Queen  witli  the  King  of  Prussia, 

But  as  to  what  concerns  Wesel,  Gueldres,  and  other  countries  in  West- 
phaHa  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  are  actually  in  the  possession 
of  the  Empress-Queen,  and  where  justice  is  administered  in  the  name  of  her 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  King  cannot  stipulate  to  surrender  the  conquests  of 
his  allies ;  and  such  an  evacuation,  neither  in  fact  nor  by  right,  can  take 
place  without  the  consent  of  the  Empress-Queen  at  the  congress  of  Augs- 
burg ;  that  congress  being  to  assemble,  in  order  to  terminate  the  differences 
which  have  arisen  in  the  empire,  and  particularly  those  which  have  occasioned 
the  war  between  her  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

8.  The  King  accepts  of  these  conditions ;  and  in  consideration  of  the 
cessions  made  by  France,  in  North  America  and  Africa,  as  well  qls  in  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  Dunkirk,  the  restitution  of  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe  and 
of  Marigalante. 

9.  The  French  East  India  company  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  made  between  Messrs.  Godeheu  and  Saunders  :  that  of  England  has 
not  observed  the  same  punctuality.  However  that  may  be,  the  King  is 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  ultimatum  of  England,  in 
relation  to  Asia. 

10.  The  king  persists,  wth  regard  to  the  captures  made  before  the  war, 
in  the  contents  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the  first  propositions.  M.  de  Bussi  is 
authorized  to  deliver  a  memorial  expressly  on  this  subject ;  and  every  one  is 
persuaded  in  France,  that  this  object  neither  can  nor  ought  to  break  off  the 
negociation  between  the  two  crowns. 

11.  The  Empress-Queen  enjoys  full  sovereignty  in  the  towns  of  Ostend 
and  Newport ;  the  King  has  only  lent  his  forces  to  his  ally  to  secure  those 
places.  England  has  no  right  to  impose  laws  upon  the  King  and  the  Em- 
press contrary  to  the  will  of  the  King  and  her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  do  not 
in  the  least  violate  the  treaties  of  the  House  of  Austria  with  the  States- 
General.  As  to  what  remains,  his  Majesty  readily  declares,  that  his  intention 
never  was  to  keep  possession  of  the  said  places  after  the  establishment  of 
peace. 

12.  The  twelfth  article  of  the  ultimatum  of  England  does  not  seem 
liable  to  any  difficulties,  while  the  terms  of  the  intended  suspension  shall  be 
observed  and  maintained  with  sincerity. 
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13.  In  answer  to  the  declaration  made  by  Mr,  Stanley,  that,  in  case  of  APPX. 
a  separate  peace  between  France  and  England,  his  Britannic  Majesty  would    17*61  ' 
constantly  continue,  in  the  capacity  of  an  auxiliary,  to  aid  his  ally,  the  King  == 
of  Prussia,  with  all  his  power,  and  with  the  utmost  integrity,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  happy  issue  of  the  war  and  the  pacification  of  Germany,  the 

Due  de  Choiseul,  in  the  name  of  the  King  -liis  master,  has  declared  to  Mr. 
Stanley  that  his  Majesty,  with  the  same  view  to  the  general  pacification,  ivill 
also  support  his  faithful  allies  with  all  his  forces,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  will  take  every  precaution  which  his  approved  sincerity  and  integ- 
rity shall  suggest  to  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  separate  peace  of  France 
with  England  from  being  prejudicial  to  them. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  sentiments  that  the  King,  with  the  consent 
of  his  allies,  is  willing  to  stipulate  that  he  will  grant  no  succour  of  any  kind 
to  his  allies  for  the  continuance  of  their  war  against  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but 
his  Majesty  neither  can  nor  will  enter  into  such  an  engagement,  unless  his 
Britannic  Majesty  will  enter  into  the  like  agreement  with  respect  to  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

The  proposition  of  leaving  France  at  liberty  to  send  forces  into  Silesia 
is  unfavorable,  from  particular  circumstances,  to  the  interests  of  the  Empress, 
and  consequently  inadmissible. 

The  King,  therefore,  persists  in  the  propositions  contained  in  the  10th 
article  of  his  first  memorial.  All  that  can  be  negociated  with  respect  to 
these  points,  must  be  the  hberty  of  affording  succors  in  money  to  the  respec- 
tive allies,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  positively  ascertained,  that  no  power  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  furnish  them  any  supplies  of  men  or  warlike  stores,  under 
any  denomination  whatever. 

14.  The  King  accepts  the  14th  article  of  the  ultimatinn  of  England. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  court  of  Great  Britain  will  allow  the  precision  of 
the  answers  to  their  ultimatum,  as  well  as  the  readiness  wth  which  the  King 
endeavors,  even  to  his  prejudice,  to  use  all  means  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 


'O 


29.  French  Memorial  concerning  the  Vessels  taken  before  the  Tfar. 

The  reclaim  of  the  captures  made  by  the  English  before  the  declaration 
of  war  is  founded  on  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  contest  the  principle,  that  the  right  of  exercising 
VOL.  II.  4  D 
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APPX.  hostilities  does  not  always  result  from  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war ; 
^f;,^  ■  but  as  it  is  impracticable  for  two  princes,  who  make  war  on  each  other, 
==  to  agree  between  them  which  is  the  aggressor  with  regard  to  the  other,  equity 
and  humanity  have  dictated  these  precautions,  that  where  an  unforeseen  rup- 
ture happens  suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  declaration,  foreign  vessels, 
which,  navigating  under  the  security  of  peace  and  of  treaties,  happen  at  the 
time  of  the  rupture  to  be  in  either  of  the  respective  ports,  shall  have  time  and 
full  liberty  to  withdraw  themselves. 

This  wise  provision,  so  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  good  faith,  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  sanctifies 
these  precautions  ought  to  be  faithfully  executed,  notwithstanding  the  breach 
of  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  war. 

The  courts  of  France  and  Great  Britain  used  this  salutary  precaution 
in  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  in  the  first,  by  the  nineteenth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  the  second  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  : 
in  the  second,  by  the  third  article,  which  renews  and  confirms  the  first. 

If  these  treaties  allow  a  protection  to  the  respective  subjects  who  may 
have  ships  in  the  ports  of  either  of  the  powers,  because,  having  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  that  a  rupture  has  fallen  out,  they  sailed  under  the  security  of 
peace,  and  under  the  faith  of  treaties  ;  by  a  parity  of  reason,  all  the  other 
subjects  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  respective  ports,  who  have  ships  at 
sea,  should  enjoy  the  same  security  for  their  vessels,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
sea  they  should  be  sailing,  otherwise  it  would  follow,  that  the  sovereigns  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  one  part  of  their  subjects  from  the  miseries  of  a 
sudden  rupture,  to  which  they  expose  the  rest,  which  is  absolutely  repugnant 
to  the  humanity  of  sovereigns,  and  contrary  to  right  reason. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  the  King  of  France  restored  to  England 
the  English  vessels  which  were  found  in  the  ports  of  France,  at  the  time  of 
the  rupture,  or  taken  at  sea  before  the  declaration  of  war.  If  his  Majesty 
had  not  caused  those  vessels  to  be  restored,  his  Britannic  Majesty  might 
have  alleged  that  he  retained  the  French  vessels  by  way  of  reprisals ;  but 
the  punctuality  of  France  in  conforming  to  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix- 
la-Chapclle,  and  to  the  principles  resulting  from  thence,  give  the  English  no 
pretence  for  refusing  to  fulfil  engagements  which  are  reciprocal.  The  court 
of  France,  therefore,  does  not  doubt  but  that  the  court  of  England  will  agree 
to  order  the  restitution  of  the  ships  taken  by  the  English  from  the  French 
before  the  declaration  of  the  war. 
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30.  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  August  6,  1761. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  I  received  your  letter  of  July  25th  APPX. 
together  with  the  enclosed  memorial.  I  resolved,  for  the  reasons  against  \^'^y  ' 
delay  which  it  contains,  to  present  it  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  Due  de  = 

Choiseul.     Accordingly  I  applied  without  loss  of  time  to  the  translation  of 
it,  which  was  finished  the  next  day  before  my  conference. 

I  hope  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  desire  to  spare  my  trouble  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  if  I  entreat  you  on  any  future  occasion  to  be  pleased  to 
direct  this  work  to  be  done  under  your  own  perusal  and  inspection.  No 
person,  who  has  attended  to  my  conduct  here,  can  possibly  think  I  mean  to 
save  my  labour,  which  indeed  has  been  incessant ;  but  as  all  your  papers  are 
composed  with  a  singular  energy  of  style,  and  as  every  word  carries  a  distinct 
idea,  which  can  in  no  other  way  be  with  equal  force  expressed,  I  am  much 
embarrassed  in  finding  terms  which  convey  neither  more  nor  less  than  yom- 
meaning.  Though  you  are  extremely  skilled  in  the  French  language,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  would  find  it  difficult  precisely  to  translate  your  own  memorial, 
and  that  you  would  often  be  obliged  to  exercise  your  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  phrases,  which  though  they  did  not  exactly  render  your  own  idea,  came 
the  nearest  to  it.  There  arises  hence  a  distress  to  me,  who  warmly  desire  to 
execute  your  commands  with  spirit,  and  who  am  at  the  same  time  unfiling 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  service  to  use  more  asperity  than  you  think  it 
necessary  to  convey  in  your  expressions. 

On  the  29th  I  informed  the  Due  de  Choiseul  that  I  had  fresh  matters  to 
communicate  to  him.  His  Excellency,  who  was  then  at  St.  Hubert,  by  a  short 
note,  gave  me  an  appointment  to  meet  him  at  Versailles  the  same  evening. 

I  found  him  much  discomposed,  for  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
M.  de  Bussi,  from  whence  he  had  collected  most  of  those  particulars  which  I 
was  enjoined  to  impart  to  him.  After  some  short  civilities,  I  entered  plaiidy 
and  gravely  into  the  matter,  by  declaring  to  him,  that  the  purport  of  the 
several  articles  which  I  had  to  impart  was  conformable  to  those  expectations 
I  had  conceived,  and  to  those  opinions  which  I  had  very  early,  as  well  as  very 
frankly  and  fairly  communicated  to  him,  that  neither  his  Excellency  nor  my- 
self had  any  reason  to  imagine  that  the  events,  which  had  happened  since,  would 
relax  or  lower  conditions,  which  had  before  appeared  equal  and  reasonable ;  but 

4  D  2 
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APPX.  on  the  other  hand  he  would  not  find  that  success  had  raised  the  demands  of 
^in  ^^^^^  Britain.  He  made  no  reply,  but  said  with  more  gravity  than  I  have 
-  appn  him  assume,  though  with  politeness,  that  if  I  had  any  memorial  from  my 
court,  he  was  ready  to  receive  and  lay  it  before  his  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty. I  therefore,  according  to  my  instructions,  delivered  to  him  your  me- 
morial with  the  translation,  which  I  told  him  was  done  by  myself,  and  for  the 
errors  of  which,  if  any  should  be  found,  I  was  alone  answerable. 

He  read  it  over  with  great  impatience  and  with  frequent  interruptions 
wherever  those  passages  occurred,  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  the 
settled  determination  of  his  Majesty  not  to  relax  any  of  the  conditions,  and 
particularly  those  in  which  the  words  rniist  and  )iever  are  used.  He  com- 
plained with  warmth  of  the  authoritative  tone  and  imperious  superiority 
which  they  implied,  as  if  neither  time  nor  events  could  change  our  fortune, 
and  as  if  we  meant  to  treat  France  as  a  power,  in  rank  and  dignity  inferior 
to  Great  Britain  :  he  added,  that  though  less  a  master  of  stile  than  yourself, 
he  could  easily  have  conveyed  the  same  determinate  sense  in  less  offensive 
expressions,  and  that  your  choosing  the  contrary  method  was  a  clear  proof 
of  what  he  had  doubted  from  the  first,  and  had  constantly  been  told,  that 
you  personally  never  had  any  real  intention  to  conclude  a  peace.  I  replied, 
that  I  was  fully  convinced  he  had  been  misled  by  the  impressions  which  he 
had  received  upon  this  subject ;  that  your  candor  and  sincerity  in  all  your 
actions  had  ever  stood  clear  and  unimpeached ;  that  I  supposed,  (uninformed 
as  I  was  of  wluit  passed  in  the  cabinet,)  that  no  public  papers  issued  thence 
without  the  participation  of  other  most  confidential  servants  of  the  crown  ; 
that  I  was  convinced  no  offence  or  indignity  was  intended,  but  that  his  Ma- 
jesty, who  was  to  judge  equally  of  the  modes  and  terms  of  his  own  nogocia- 
tions,  had  directed  you  thus  to  signify  to  his  Excellency  the  unalterable  firm- 
ness of  those  resolutions  which  the  memorial  contains  ;  ha\nng  judged  it 
expedient  for  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  come  with  speed  and  certainty 
to  a  categorical  answer,  and  to  a  final  determination. 

As  I  perceived  by  his  countenance,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
received  this  assurance,  that  he  had  not  recovered  that  state  of  temper,  in 
which  I  wished  to  find  him,  and  as  I  saw  with  great  regret  that  his  disgust, 
arising  from  forms,  might  prejudice  the  essence  of  those  more  solid  and 
important  matters  which  are  entrusted  to  me,  I  renewed  tlie  conversation 
by  asking,  whether  he  desired  that  I  should  speak  to  him  no  longer  as  a 
minister,  but  as  an  individual  ?  which  he  very  readily  accepted.     I  then  told 
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him  that  the  austerity  of  language  which  he  called  imperious,  and  which  I   APPX. 
must  call  plain  and  ingenuous,  arose  in  my  private  opinion  from  three  causes  ;     j°gj " 
viz.  from  the  part  he  had  taken,  contrary  to  my  earnest  and  humble  repre-  ^ 
sentations,  of  intermixing  the  British  disputes  with  Spain  in  the  present 
business ;  from  the  delay  of  his  last  answer ;  and  from  the  appearance  of 
retractation,  which  his  error  about  the  Reddition  of  Wesel  carried  mth  it. 
You  will  find  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter  what  he  then,  and  at  other 
times  has  said  to  me  upon  these  points.     I  have  placed  them  together  in 
order  to  avoid  repetitions,  with  a  few  observations  of  my  own  upon  his  con- 
duct.    I  may  be  mistaken  in  many  of  them,  but  they  are  dictated  by  the 
most  entire  and  unprejudiced  candor. 

He  then  observed  to  me  that  several  parts  of  his  memorial  remained 
entirely  without  answer,  either  in  the  negative  or  affirmative  ;  specifying 
particularly  those  conditions  which  were  requested  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada.  He  took  notice  of  some  obscurity  in  that  article,  which  relates 
to  the  partition  of  the  Neutral  Islands  ;  he  complained  of  the  hardship 
denounced  against  individuals,  ruined  by  captures  which  had  preceded  the 
war,  and  combated  upon  reasons  drawn  on  that  head  from  the  law  of  nations ; 
but  as  these  several  points  are  set  forth  in  his  last  memorial,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  sustained  by  better  arguments  than  those  which  I  was  able  to  find, 
I  shall  only  say  that  I  omitted  nothing  in  my  power  to  assert  and  justify 
your  several  propositions,  upon  such  foundations  as  you  will  find  in  my  former 
despatches. 

When  I  perceived  that  the  conversation  in  which  we  had  been  engaged 
had  in  some  degree  calmed  his  mind,  after  the  most  proper  expressions  of 
my  personal  good  wishes,  and  of  my  own  regret  if  the  treaty  should  be  broke 
off,  I  resolved  entirely  to  drop  for  the  present  all  inferior  considerations,  and 
to  try  whether  the  strong  impression  which  he  had  just  received  had  shaken 
him  upon  the  capital  point  of  the  entire  fishery.  In  order  to  bring  every 
engine  to  bear  vfith  the  utmost  force,  I  not  only  seized  that  minute  to  com- 
municate to  him  that  his  Majesty  was  ready  to  take  into  consideration  any 
reasonable  idea  for  the  supplying  of  France  with  Negroes,  but  I  ventured  so 
far  as  to  give  him  a  distant  hope,  that,  if  this  first  condition  was  complied  with, 
another  article  of  the  terms  might  be  softened:  inferring  from  these  overtures 
the  sincere  and  real  desire  of  my  court  for  a  reasonable  peace,  but  concealing 
so  perfectly  my  secret  instruction  with  regard  to  Dunkirk,  that  I  am  very 
sure  he  did  not  in  the  least  surmise  that  I  had  any  liberty  upon  that  head. 
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APPX.  I  am  extremely  .sorry  to  be  obliged  always  to  return  answers  so  distant 

1761     f'^om  my  own  wishes  and  from  your  expectations;  but  I  must  fairly  confess, 

==  that  every  argument,  that  I  with  the  most  strenuous  exertion  employed  during 
this  long  part  of  our  conference,  proved  as  useless  as  my  former  unwearied  ap- 
plications ;  I  observed  during  our  conference,  that  he  once  addressed  himself 
to  speak  on  the  afFarrs  of  their  allies,  but  that  he  interrupted  himself  and  told 
me  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  that  he  asked  for  nothing  but  a  rock  that  would 
afford  shelter  to  the  barks  of  their  fishermen,  which  they  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive on  almost  any  terms  that  England  would  prescribe ;  he  pressed  me 
most  earnestly  to  inform  him  whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  obtaining  it. 
I  answered  him  with  an  emotion  which  his  manner  of  speaking  very  naturally 
excited,  that  I  had  known  from  the  first  instant  how  much  you  had  the  entire 
possession  of  the  fishery  at  heart;  that  every  subsequent  information  and  des- 
patch had  confirmed  me  in  this  persuasion ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at 
absolute  certainty  upon  any  event  which  depended  on  the  will  of  man ;  but 
that  I  had  so  entire  a  conviction,  that  this  resolution  was  unalterably  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  would  risk  not  only  all  his  acquisitions 
by  the  present  war,  but  his  own  territories  rather  than  depart  from  it,  that  I 
was  ready  to  stake  upon  my  opinion  all  I  possessed  in  the  world  against  the 
most  beggarly  equivalent  that  could  be  named. 

On  the  30th  July  I  saw  his  Excellency  at  Paris,  having  called  upon  him 
that  morning  to  borrow  the  copy  of  your  memorial,  which  I  had  not  entirely 
transcribed.  As  that  day  was  appointed  for  his  audience  as  Secretary  at 
^^'ar,  my  visit  was  very  short :  he  spoke  to  me  with  more  coolness  and  com- 
posure than  in  our  last  conference,  and  entered  again  upon  the  subject  of 
the  fishery.  He  said,  that  France  had  formerly  enjoyed  this  advantage,  if 
not  entirely  to  herself,  at  least  with  a  very  great  superiority  over  other 
nations  ;  that  we  had  by  degrees  established  ourselves  upon  those  coasts  which 
were  most  proper  for  this  trade,  and  had  acquired  a  very  great  ascendant 
over  her,  which  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  confirmed  to  us,  and  had  increased; 
but  that  the  total  exclusion  of  France  from  any  share  whatever  in  that  branch 
of  commerce  was  a  condition  no  minister  ought  or  durst  comply  with  ;  that 
he  continued  ready  to  consent  to  every  limitation  which  he  had  proposed,  and 
particularly  to  the  residence  of  an  English  commissary  on  the  spot,  whose 
presence  would  secure  to  us  the  actual  observation  of  the  treaty ;  that  as  the 
French  inhabitants  had  not,  as  formerly,  any  colony  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries  and  provisions,  they  would,  in  point  of  consumption,  &c.  be  almost 
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equivalent  in  profit  to  planters  of  our  own.  Upon  my  urging  the  necessity  APPX. 
of  keeping  our  several  interests  as  distinct  and  separate  as  possible,  to  avoid 
future  disputes,  he  replied,  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  particular  view,  the 
peace  was  likely  to  be  more  stable  and  durable  if  we  consented  to  his  demand ; 
because,  notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  their  fishermen  would  sometimes 
fi'equent  those  seas,  and  that,  when  they  were  obliged  to  put  into  our  ports, 
contentions  would  very  probably  happen  between  the  English  and  them;  which 
would  be  avoided  if  they  had  a  retreat,  no  way  formidable  to  us,  where  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws. 

In  this  conference  he  likewise  told  me,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
France,  without  incurring  the  most  indelible  stain  of  perfidy,  to  consent  to 
any  peace  by  which  the  army  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  should  be 
let  loose  on  the  Empress-Queen ;  that  he  should  not  presume  to  object  to 
any  other  modes  of  assistance  by  money,  &c.  which  we  could  afford  to  our 
ally  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  to  any  equal  restrictions  prescribed  by  us  in  their 
succors  granted  to  the  Empress-Queen ;  but  that  the  march  of  the  army 
above  mentioned  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  very  unequal,  because  the 
French  had  no  possibility  of  conveying  their  armies  into  those  countries  to 
which  the  theatre  of  war  would  be  then  removed.  I  replied,  that  I  had  not 
the  slightest  intimation  or  knowledge  how  long  his  Majesty  Avould  keep  on 
foot  the  army  which  Great  Britain  paid  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  or  what  ope- 
rations he  would  direct  his  Highness  to  pursue,  upon  the  supposed  event  of  a 
pacification  ;  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  think  me  guilty  of  any  ostentation  if  I 
repeated  to  him  what  he  had  so  often  allowed,  viz.  that  his  Britannic  JNIajesty 
had  a  very  evident  superiority  in  the  present  war,  that  therefore  on  that  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  consideration  of  what  was  due  to  his  high  dignity,  he 
would  certainly  think  it  improper  and  unreasonable  that  terms  should  be  pre- 
scribed to  him  with  regard  to  the  modes  and  degrees  in  which  he  thought 
proper  to  support  his  alliance,  especially  by  direct  and  formal  memorials. 

He  had  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  in  private  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
August,  but  this  appointment  was  put  off  by  a  journey  of  the  King's  to  Choisy ; 
he  desired,  however,  to  see  me  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  there  were 
several  people  in  the  room  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  I  stayed  with  him. 
He  lent  me  a  letter  from  M.  de  Bussi,  the  copy  of  the  memorial  transmitted 
to  you ;  and  another  letter  proposed  to  be  addressed.  Sir,  to  you  by  31. 
de  Bussi.  In  the  cursory  reading  I  was  able  to  give  these  papers,  I 
made  a  few  observations,  which  I  mentioned  to  him  during  the  short  time 
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APPX.  that  we  afterwards  remained  alone.     Tlie  first  of  these  is,  that  M.  de  Bussi 
,7g,      has  said  to  you,  that  I  yielded  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul  the  right  of  drying 
—  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.     I  do  assure  you,  upon  my  honor,  that 

I  never  went  one  iota  further  in  this  matter  than  the  reading  and  translating 
to  him  out  of  your  letter  the  passage  which  refers  to  this  point,  and  which 
puts  off  the  consideration  of  this  prixilege  till  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk, 
and  other  points  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  came  under  consideration.  I 
reminded  the  Due  de  Choiseul  of  this  circumstance  of  our  conversation,  which 
he  allowed ;  interpreting  this  part  of  the  letter  to  carry  only  a  conditional 
sense,  exactly  such  as  I  have  always  stated. 

I  remarked  that,  in  your  communication  of  my  conversation  with  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  at  Versailles,  upon  his  first  mention  of  the  Spanish  affair, 
you  had  represented  to  M.  de  Bussi,  (as  he  pretends,)  the  language  which  his 
Excellency  held  towards  me  as  stronger  than  I  really  thought  it,  and  as  a 
direct  offer  of  the  mediation  of  France  in  our  disputes  with  that  crown. 
This  was  not  exactly  the  case  ;  for,  however  offensive  that  proposition  might 
essentially  be,  from  its  indecent  impropriety,  and  from  its  evident  tendency 
towards  a  menace,  it  was,  notwithstanding,  couched  in  terms  of  great  mo- 
desty and  address.  It  was  I  who  replied,  that  this  interjiosition  would  be 
considered  as  a  mediation  totally  unacceptable  in  the  respective  state  of  our 
courts. 

I  observed  in  the  memorial  the  proposal  of  leaving  Minorca  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  while  we  retained  Belle-Isle ;  the  Due  de  Choiseul  has  often 
mentioned  this  to  me,  but  I  always  looked  upon  it  as  no  more  than  a  common 
topic,  by  which  he  meaned  to  shew  the  disparity  between  these  two  islands. 
I  wish  it  had  not  found  a  place  in  so  serious  a  paper ;  but  as  it  no  way  enters 
into  real  compensations,  which  we  have  so  amply  discussed,  I  consider  it 
merely  as  one  of  those  peculiarities  to  which  he  is  liable.  The  letter  which 
M.  de  Bussi  is  to  send  you  is  full  of  very  warm  expressions,  and  written,  as 
I  conceive,  in  the  heat  of  passion.  When  the  Due  de  Choiseul  first  perused 
those  papers  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  being  a  reply  to  what  he  thinks 
offensive  in  them,  I  have  urged  him  very  strongly,  though  with  dignity,  from 
considerations  both  of  the  public  interest  of  his  country  and  of  humanity  in 
general,  to  alter  several  expressions.  He  will  have  a  few  days  of  reflection 
before  the  courier  goes  to  M.  de  Bussi ;  I  heartily  wish  that  my  advice  may 
have  its  due  effect. 

As  this  will  probably  be  the  last  despatch  you  receive  from  me  at  Paris, 
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I  think  it  expedient  to  lay  before  you,  on  this  occasion,  a  general  delineation  APl'X. 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  of  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  of  the  disposi-  1751/ 
tions  of  the  court,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  inform  myself,  and  as  far  as 
they  contain  any  useful  knowledge  relative  to  my  commission.  I  shall  pre- 
viously observe  to  you,  that,  in  executing  this  duty,  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am 
no  member  of  his  Majesty's  council,  and  that  I  pretend  no  more  to  decide 
on  the  wisdom  of  any  measure  which  my  intelligence  may  lead  to,  than  the 
geographer,  who  draws  the  map  of  a  country,  assumes  to  himself  the  office  of 
conducting  that  army,  which  may  some  day  march  over  it. 

The  accurate  account  of  the  public  finances,  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  lay  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  now 
upon  a  subject  of  that  great  extent  and  intricacy. 

No  foreign  minister  at  this  court  ever  had  a  freer  admission  than  my- 
self into  the  different  classes  of  company  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  capital. 
I  have  dedicated  to  the  study  and  observation  of  their  sentiments  all  the 
hours  at  which  I  could  have  intercourse  with  them,  having  taken  from  my 
sleep  the  greatest  part  of  that  time  which  I  am  obliged  to  give  to  the  recol- 
lection and  digestion  of  my  materials,  as  well  as  the  composing  of  my 
despatches.  I  have  frequented  ministers,  in  and  out  of  place,  magistrates, 
and  the  persons  of  the  first  houses  in  this  country.  I  have  likewise  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  very  ample  intelligence  of  the  temper  and  thoughts  of 
the  commercial  part  thereof,  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  classes  of  society.  I 
can,  without  hesitation,  confirm  to  you  all  that  I  have  ever  asserted  as  to  their 
eager  and  universal  desire  of  peace ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  vague  or  puerile  than  their  ideas  of  it.  Most  of  these  good  people 
are  so  simple-hearted  as  to  imagine  that  England  will  grant  it  out  of  mere 
love  and  pure  kindness,  because  they  beg  and  pray  for  it.  I  have  been  very 
reserved  in  my  conversations  upon  any  particular  stipulations ;  but  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  err  in  asserting  that  I  have  not  seen  a  single  person  above  or  in  the 
rank  of  a  private  gentleman,  who  has  expressed  to  me  the  least  serious  wish 
of  obtaining  peace  upon  higher  terms  than  those  which  are  now  offered, 
although  their  aversion  to  the  Austrian  alliance  is  equal  to  all  that  I  have 
represented ;  although  their  complaints  of  the  expense  which  attends  this 
unnatural  connexion  are  frequent  and  grievous  ;  and  although  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  here  a  very  strong  party,  both  from  political  reasons  and  from 
that  admiration  which  he  so  highly  deserves :  therefore  I  think  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  sincerity  and  with  my  duty  to  flatter  you  that  an  appeal 
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APPX.  to  the  nation  in  general,  upon  a  niptuie  of  this  negociation,  would  be 
^°'  decided  in  our  favor  against  their  own  administration ;  or  that  any  pubUc 
corps  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  weight  which  the  numerous  consent  of  indivi- 
duals can  here  carry  along  with  it,  would  exert  itself  to  compel  the  Govern- 
ment, (even  as  far  as  might  be  possible  in  an  absolute  country,)  to  farther 
concessions.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  my  departure  hence,  and  M. 
de  Bussi's  arrival  here,  will  be  attended  with  a  very  general  concern  and 
affliction  of  the  whole  country,  and  may  perhaps  create  great  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  :  those  who  know  how  unconsequentially  and  unlogically  the 
people  reason,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  inconsistency.  In 
those  conversations  I  have  had  with  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  wherein  I  have 
urged  the  entire  surrender  of  the  fishery,  with  every  argument,  and  with  all 
the  force  and  vehemence  that  I  could  on  any  occasion  exert,  he  has  repeatedly 
answered  me,  that  no  company  would  speak  to  him  or  receive  him,  and  that 
the  populace  would  mob  him  or  stone  liim  in  the  streets  if  he  consented  to  it. 
I  have  represented  to  him  very  fijlly  that  ardor  and  impatience  for  peace,  that 
loathing  and  aversion  for  the  war,  which  I  had  every  where  observed;  to 
which  he  has  constantly  replied,  that  he  was  not  ill  'informed  of  the  senti- 
ments and  conversations  of  the  public,  whose  weak  illusions  led  them  into 
such  discourses  as  I  had  heard,  but  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether  those 
terms,  which  he  had  already  offered,  being  once  known,  would  not  contri- 
bute to  make  him  more  unpopular  than  his  ill  success  in  arms ;  adding,  that 
the  motive  of  his  resolutions  was  the  will  of  the  King  liis  master,  and  the 
necessity  in  which  a  man  who  has  played  finds  liimself  of  paying  what  he 
loses. 

I  have  observed,  with  the  most  sensible  regret,  that  it  is  the  general 
and  received  opinion  among  all  orders,  that  peace  is  still  very  distant,  and 
that  the  reddition  of  Pondicherry,  as  well  as  the  German  defeat,  were  la- 
mented, not  only  as  immediate  losses,  but  as  events  which  would  probably 
break  off  the  negociation,  I  learn  that  the  same  notion  has  prevailed  in 
Holland  and  in  Germany.  As  I  am  persuaded  that,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution  of  secrecy,  the  resolutions  of  Government  transpire  more  or  less, 
I  have  but  too  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  this  nation  is  not  yet  reduced  to 
accept  the  terms  proposed. 

If  there  remains  a  hope  that  France  will,  in  any  moderate  distance  of 
time,  submit  entirely  to  the  demands  of  England,  I  rest  it  solely  and  entirely 
upon  the  dispositions  of  the  King.     I  am  convinced  that  the  present   pro- 
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j>osals  of  peace  have  originally  arisen  personally  from  his  Majesty  as  his  own  APPX. 
private  sentiments,  and  that  his  antipathy  to  the  war  is  stronger  than  that  of  'j^'g,  ' 
his  ministers,  or  almost  of  any  of  his  subjects,  but  he  is,  as   I   understand,  ' 

greatly  chagiined  at  the  turn  which  this  negociation  has  very  lately  taken. 

As  far  as  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  are  consulted  in  business,  which 
is  not  much,  I  conceive  their  influence,  and  the  hopes  or  fears  whicli  they 
may  inspire,  with  regard  to  eventual  prospects  in  future  days,  to  be  totally 
adverse  to  a  pacification  upon  these  conditions.  It  is  very  natural  to  con- 
clude that  the  former  would  rather  wish  to  see  the  storm  grow  high  in  his 
father's  reign,  and  to  wait  for  what  events  may  at  length  produce,  than 
submit,  by  an  irrevocable  stipulation,  not  only  to  a  great  defalcation  of  terri- 
tory, but  to  an  incurable  wound  in  the  vitals  of  that  kingdom  which  he  expects 
to  inherit.  As  he  is  likewise  of  a  bigotted  and  superstitious  temper,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Jesuits,  and  to  all  their  doctrines  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  wishes  well  to  Spain  and  Austria,  from  religious  as 
well  as  political  motives.  I  have  observed  that  he  addresses  himself  in 
pubhc  almost  entirely  to  the  ambassadors  of  those  two  courts,  and  he  has 
always  shewa  them  the  greatest  marks  of  complacency  before  me.  The 
Dauphiness  is  a  daughter  of  Saxony. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  is  not  only  the  first  person  of  the  court,  birt  to  all 
intents  and  effects  the  sole  minister.  I  sent  you,  early  after  my  arrival,  an 
abstract  of  his  character  from  that  high  and  superiorly  well-informed  fountain 
of  intelligence,  which  I  have  never  found  mistaken  either  in  judgment  or  in- 
formation ;  my  enquiries  have  traced  his  Excellency  from  a  boy  at  school  to 
the  present  hour ;  and  I  do  not  see,  from  the  least  particular  I  have  learned 
from  others,  or  observed  myself,  any  reason  to  alter  an  iofa  of  what  I  then 
wrote  you ;  I  shall  only  add  some  farther  observations  upon  this  subject. 

You  may  entirely  depend  upon  it,  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  though 
he  may  have  his  superiors  not  only  in  experience  of  business,  but  in 
depth  and  refinement  as  a  statesman,  is  a  person  of  as  bold  and  daring  a 
spirit  as  any  man  whatever  in  our  country  or  in  his  own.  In  his  military 
professions,  though  bravery  is  far  from  uncommon  among  the  French  gentry, 
he  was  always  distinguished.  It  has  been  his  constant  maxim  to  play  the 
whole,  for  the  whole  in  the  cabinet.  As  soon  as  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis 
admitted  him  into  a  share  of  administration,  he  took  a  very  decided  resolu- 
tion to  have  all  or  nothing.  Madame  de  Pompadour  has  ever  been  looked 
up  to  by  all  preceding  courtiers  and  ministers  as  their  tutelary  deity,  under 
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APPX.    whose  auspices  only  they  could  exist,   and  who  was  as  much  out  of  their 
^,-']'     reach  as  if  she  were  of  a  superior  class  of  beings  ;  but  this  minister  is  so  far 
-^ — =  from  bearing  a  subordination  to  her  influence,  that  he  seized  the  first  occa- 
sion to  deprive  her,  not  of  an  equality,  but  of  any  share  of  power  ;  reducing 
her  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  him  even  for  those  favors  that  she  wants 
for  herself  and  her  dependants.     He  has  effected  this  great  change,  which 
every  other  man  would  have  thought  impossible,  in  the  interior  of  the  court, 
not  by  plausibility,  flattery,  and  address  ;  but  with  a  high  hand,  with  frequent 
railleries  and  sarcasms,  which  would  have  ruined  any  other,  and  in  short  by 
a  clear  superiority  of  spirit  and  resolution.     The  only  person  who  has  any 
weight  with  him,  is  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  who,  it  is  said,  might 
have  supplied  the  place  of  Madame  dc  Pompadour  if  she  had  pleased.     She 
never  dissembles  her  contempt  or  dislike  of  any  man,  in  whatever  degree  of 
elevation  ;  she  treats  the  ceremonies  and  pageants  of  courts,  as  things  beneath 
her  ;  she  professes  an  indifference  and  disgust  for  most  of  those  objects  which 
others  pursue ;  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  she  possesses  a  most  uncommon 
share  of  understanding,  she  has  very  high  notions  of  honor  and  reputation- 
I  have  heard  her  tell  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  that  she  heartily  wishes  him  out 
of  place ;  and  she  has  asserted  the  same  thing  to  me  in  the  most  serious 
manner.     I  am  persuaded  that  as  far  as  her  counsels  go,  which  is  a  very 
great  way,  he  will  not  submit  even  to  the  utmost  necessity  of  affairs.     He 
has  acquired  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  this  country  by  marriage,  and  has 
made  the  most  ample  use  of  the  King's  favor  by  securing  rich  and  valuable 
grants  of  crown  lands.     He  has  likewise  strengthened  himself  by  alliances 
with  the  most  considerable  and  opulent  families  in  France,  so  that  his  dismis- 
sion can  never  carry  with  it  any  personal  consequences  to  himself  beyond  his 
retirement  from  business,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  public.     He  cannot  be 
sent  to  Bourges,  like  some  of  his  predecessors. 

After  this  full  historical  illustration  of  the  personage,  it  is  my  duty  to 
repeat  to  you,  that  he  has  told  me  frequently  and  solemnly,  that  his  honor 
would  be  exactly  the  same  fifty  years  hence  as  it  is  now ;  that  he  was  as  in- 
different about  his  place  as  you  can  be,  (those  were  his  very  words,)  that  he 
has  allowed,  without  the  least  reserve  or  diminution,  and  even  in  stronger 
terms  than  any  other  man  has  used,  the  King's  extreme  propensity  for  peace, 
and  has  never  denied  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  Majesty's  signing  a 
treaty  such  as  England  demanded ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  as  strongly 
asserted  that  his  hand  should  never  be  to  that  deed  :  upon  which  declaration 
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as  well  as  upon  all  other  points,  I  shall  leave  all  inferences  and  conclusions  APPX. 
entirely  to  yourself.  No.  V. 

The  Prince  of  Conti,  who,  though   of  the  court,  is  less  with  the  court       ' 
than  any  man  in  France,  Avill  I  suppose  be  equally  against  whatever  measure 
is  taken.     If  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  not  a  courtier  and  a  minister,  or 
should  ever  cease  to  be  such,  no  man  would  be  in  such  favor  with   his 
Highness. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  preceding  picture  is  not  in  all  its  features 
what  we  wish ;  it  contains  the  exact  truth  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I 
should  never  enjoy  any  satisfaction  of  mind,  if  I  imitated  the  example  of 
Mirepoix,  who,  when  he  was  ambassador  in  England,  either  saw  affairs  in  a 
very  flattering  light,  or  wrote  his  court  accounts  more  agreeable  to  their  incli- 
nations than  to  reality,  by  which  he  engaged  his  country  in  the  present  un- 
fortunate war. 

The  same  motives,  pursued  with  the  same  integrity,  oblige  me  to  enter 
without  reserve  upon  a  subject,  which  a  self-interested  and  narrow  mind 
would  avoid,  especially  when  a  continuation  of  war  between  France  and 
England  is  perhaps  unavoidable.  When  you  named  me  to  his  Majesty  as 
the  public  minister  of  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  doubt  that  you  believed  and 
knew  me,  (as  far  as  general  knowledge  of  character  can  induce  opinion  of 
particular  conduct  in  any  future  event,)  to  be  a  man  whom  frowns  and 
haughty  speeches  would  not  intimidate  like  a  coward  ;  whom  flattery  and 
fair  words  would  not  win  like  a  girl ;  upon  my  conscience  you  did  me  but 
justice  in  both. 

I  have  always  held  it  to  be  the  highest  breach  of  respect  towards  any 
man,  to  deal  with  him  in  falsehoods ;  and  the  second  degree  of  offence,  to 
conceal  from  him  truths  which  he  has  a  right  to  know.  IMy  open  explana- 
tions on  every  occasion  are  not  only  a  duty  to  myself,  but  a  proof  of  that 
grateful  attachment  which  you  shall  invariably  find  in  me,  as  well  as  the 
most  acceptable  retribution  for  your  favors. 

I  cannot  have  the  least  connection  of  passion  or  interest  with  the  French 
minister.  I  was  sent  here  by  you  to  use  my  good  offices  in  treating  a  peace : 
my  first  and  immediate  crime  must  be  committed  against  you,  if  I  was  base 
enough  from  any  bias  or  motive  whatever  to  conceal  or  alter  facts  and 
circumstances. 

I  shall  therefore  lay  before  you  every  circumstance,  which  I  know, 
relating  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul's  conduct,  every  argument  he  uses  to  justify 
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APPX.  it,  and  every  thought  of  my  own,  nitli  the  same  candor  as  if  a  treaty  was 
^y!a\  *^o-morrow  to  be  signed  betwepn  the  two  crowns.  Far  be  it  from  mc,  by 
-.  this  information,  to  abate  your  cautious  vigilancy  ;  though  on  the  other  hand, 

if,  not  my  weak  opinions,  but  facts  themselves,  should  dissipate  any  unfounded 
jealousy,  I  conceive  that  a  question  of  this  weight  on  its  last  and  final  con- 
templation, deserves  a  scrutiny  free  from  every  passion  and  prejudice. 

When  you  last  delivered  to  me  in  England  the  papers  which  had  passed 
between  our  court  and  that  of  France,  there  was  room  for  a  man,  so  unin- 
formed as  myself,  to  doubt  whether  France  designed  any  thing  more  than  to 
engage  the  inclinations  of  the  rest  of  Europe  on  her  side,  by  a  transient 
appearance  of  moderation ;  but  no  other  power  could  be  gained,  and  Spain 
was  already  sufficiently  disposed  to  adopt  the  interests  of  France,  without 
her  entering  into  this  humiliating  and  discouraging  avowal  of  her  own  weak- 
ness. She  wanted  no  incitements  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
checked  and  restrained. 

I  can  only  form  conjectures  upon  the  exact  terms  which  the  French 
court  would  accept ;  but  I  have  no  more  reason  to  disbelieve  their  sincerity 
in  a  desire  of  peace,  than  to  doubt  of  the  domestic  distresses  of  their  country, 
and  of  the  glorious  success  of  his  Majesty's  arms.  There  is  not  a  foreign 
minister  here,  nor  a  court  in  Europe,  where  the  contrary  opinion  prevails : — 
that  Austria  and  Spain  have  thought  so  with  dismay  and  anxiety,  is  proved 
by  facts,  some  of  which  I  have  transmitted  to  you. 

I  have  remarked  that,  in  more  than  one  passage,  you  have  found  inac- 
curacies and  inconsistencies  in  the  language  held  to  you  by  M.  de  Bussi.  As 
these  smaller  circumstances  may  have  influenced  your  opinion  upon  matters 
of  more  moment,  and  of  greater  doubt,  I  shall  begin  with  one  observation, 
which  does  not  at  all  savor  of  panegyric.  In  doing  business  with  the  Due 
de  Choiseul,  I  have  often  seen  him  write  on  the  most  serious  subjects :  he 
uses  his  pen  with  very  extraordinary  rapidity,  but  with  little  attention  or 
accuracy ;  he  undertakes  more  affairs  than  any  man  can  execute  exactly ;  he 
is  likewise  very  fond  of  society,  and  of  his  pleasures.  A  continual  attendance 
upon  the  King's  private  parties  is  necessary  to  maintain  his  favor ;  thus,  his 
rough  drafts  come  incorrect  into  the  hands  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  very 
often  docs  not  sufficiently  revise  them.  When  these  despatches  are  received 
by  persons  not  fully  trusted,  uor  entirely  well  disposed,  or  of  a  timid  temper, 
the  errors  and  ambiguities  which  they  contain,  create,  or  afford  room  for 
much  confusion,  whether  designed  or  involuntary.     I  have  now  in  my  hands 
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my  notes  of  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  29th  June,  when  he  shewed  me   APPX. 

.  No  V 

a  letter  from  M.  de  Bussi,  in  which  there  were  passages  capable  not  only  of  a    \';qi  ' 

false,  but  of  a  very  offensive  construction.     I  pointed  them  out  to  him.     His  - 

ready  acquiescence,  and  his  immediate  alteration,  (in  some  of  them  dictated 

by  myself,)  convinced  me  fully  that  in  these  points  he  had  not  the  least  ill 

intention.     One  of  these  negligences  had  entirely  altered  his  own  meaning 

upon  a  fundamental  point,  wherein  we  were  fully  agreed.     His  letter  refused 

that  reddition  of  Senegal,  to  which  he  consented  in  his  own  memorial  which 

was  enclosed  therewith. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  distinctly  in  the  hearts  of  men,  when  any  trans- 
actions occur  which  are  capable  of  various  constructions  :  the  best  commen- 
tary I  know  upon  them  is  a  due  and  cool  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
person  ;  joined  to  a  fair  examination,  whether  or  no  the  result  he  can  rea- 
sonably expect  from  that  part  of  his  conduct  would  promote  or  hinder  the 
designs  in  which  you  have  reason  to  think  him  engaged.  Upon  these  pre- 
mises, where  there  is  no  external  evidence,  we  usually  pronounce  upon  the 
veracity  or  falsehood  of  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  as  the  first  overture 
of  the  present  treaty,  a  circumstance  of  equal  size,  which  shews  a  more  im- 
proper inattention  to  very  grave  and  serious  engagements,  than  M.  de  Bussi's 
delay  in  coming  to  Calais.  You  thought  that  France,  feeling  too  late,  perhaps, 
the  humiliating  extent  of  her  own  propositions  for  peace,  wished  to  put  off 
the  evil  hour,  by  working  up  a  squabble,  to  prevent  entering  into  the  matter : 
but  nothing  is  more  clear,  from  the  subsequent  explanations  of  the  minister 
which  have  been  submitted  to  you,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
intelligence,  that  this  step  had  no  meaning  at  all,  and  had  arisen  only  from 
an  encroachment  upon  the  Due  de  Choiseul's  careless  indulgence. 

His  inconsistency  upon  the  affair  of  Wesel  is  of  more  importance,  but 
not  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature ;  the  explanation  of  it  must  rest  entirely 
upon  two  circumstances  :  one  of  which  is,  that  the  stipulation  between  the 
Empress-Queen  and  France  being  made  before  his  administration,  and  the 
jurisdiction  she  exercises  there  being  a  mere  matter  of  form,  not  attended  to 
in  the  contributions  and  other  transactions  which  passed  through  his  office, 
he  might  possibly,  being  so  formed  as  I  have  represented  him,  have,  from 
ignorance,  committed  this  capital  mistake ;  or,  in  that  state  of  emotion  which 
I  described  in  my  letters  sent  with  his  little  leaf,  and  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  real,  have  been  guilty  of  an  inattention  for  which  he  can  make  no 
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Appx.  better  excuse.  He  very  frankly  owns,  that  he  said  what  he  ought  not;  but 
No.  \'.  he  urges,  that  a  rash  promise,  of  what  never  was  in  his  power,  is  a  very  dif- 
.  '  "  .  ferent  failure  from  a  retractation  of  any  engagement,  where  he  is  absolutely 
the  master,  and  which  he  can  directly  execute  ;  that  his  intentions  could  not 
be  insidious,  because,  having  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  digest  those 
ideas  of  which  he  had  gi\  en  me  so  rough  a  sketch,  he  had  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  setting  this  error  right  as  soon  as  he  himself  knew  it ;  that  no 
prejudice  to  our  court,  or  profit  to  France,  could  possibly  arise  in  this  in- 
terval ;  that  the  impressions,  which  this  incident  must  make,  were  incapable 
of  promoting  any  design  in  which  you  can  suppose  him  engaged,  and  must 
impede  the  progress  of  his  other  propositions:  upon  the  whole,  his  atone- 
ment for  this  beha\aour,  from  whatever  cause  it  has  arisen,  will  best  be  found 
by  his  contriNdng  expedients  for  his  compliance  with  his  original  promise, 
which  I  humbly  suppose  he  would  not  long  delay,  if  the  articles  particularly 
relating  to  France  were  once  settled. 

I  remonstrated  very  strongly  against  the  strange  idea  of  the  Spanish 
guarantee,  which  he  founded  upon  a  claim  that  crown  makes  to  the  neutral 
islands,  treated  however  by  him  as  a  pretension  that  would  be  entirely  re- 
moved, and  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  between  our  two 
courts. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  since  the  late  instance  of  his  Majesty's 
royal  moderation  upon  this  article,  he  has  been  totally  silent  as  to  this  claim. 

He  has  never  represented  to  me  the  other  engagements  with  this  crown 
as  obstacles  that  would  prevent  his  signing  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  nor  does  the 
tenor  of  them,  as  stated  by  him,  bind  his  hands  in  tliis  respect;  it  being  very 
inconsistent  that  France  should  make  war  for  Spain,  while  the  latter  in  her 
trade  and  connnercial  concerns  enjoys  all  the  benefits  of  a  profound  peace. 
He  represented  them  as  the  seeds  of  future  disputes  more  or  less  distant.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  have  treated  this  matter  in  a  higher  tone  than 
that  with  which  I  received  it.  I  considered  it  rather  as  an  act  to  improve 
those  conditions,  which  were  to  be  stipulated  between  the  two  crowns,  by 
setting  up  an  imaginary  terror  from  that  quarter,  than  as  a  solid  obstacle 
either  in  present  or  future  to  the  peace ;  never  having  once  entertained  a 
single  thought  that  France  would  do  for  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  the  hands 
of  another  power,  more  than  in  defence  of  her  own  Canada  and  Goree.  I 
concluded,  therefore,  that  this  phaenomenon  would  have  no  real  effect  at  all, 
or  would  contribute  to  produce   coolness  and  disunion  between  France  and 
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Spain.  As  I  am  not  enough  attached  to  the  honor  of  Gallic  faith,  or  to  the  aPPX. 
Spanish  interest,  to  think  it  my  duty,  or  to  feel  it  my  inclination  to  see  that  ^"-  ^  • 
the  first  is  punctually  kept,  or  the  second  strenuously  promoted,  I  treated  the  ' 

importance  of  this  measure,  (now  produced  as  a  new  discovery,  but  which 
every  politician  in  a  coffee-house,  either  here  or  in  England,  has  long  known,) 
as  slightly,  if  not  contemptuously,  as  I  thought  it  deserved.  It  was  not  the 
fact  itself,  it  was  the  presumption  of  urging  it,  that  I  inveighed  against  so 
vehemently. 

I  well  know,  that  whenever  France  desires  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  she 
would  easily  find  some  pretence,  although  this  pretension,  for  M'hich  she  on  her 
side  has  yet  received  nothing  more  solid  than  words,  and  in  which  nothing 
that  I  have  ever  heard  has  been  effected  by  Spain,  should  never  have  existed. 
I  observed  to  you  in  my  last,  that  the  French  ministry  never  will  make  a  de- 
claration that  must  divide  them  from  their  allies,  till  they  see  their  own  per- 
sonal point  previously  settled.  I  shall  now  add,  that  there  is  not  a  surer 
way  of  feeling  their  pulse,  as  to  the  great  article  of  the  entire  fishery,  than  a 
constant  attention  to  their  degree  of  fondness  for  their  allies.  Fear  makes  the 
strongest  leagues,  and  they  mean  to  tempt  new  dangers. 

In  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  you  will  please  to  observe  the  date  when 
this  extreme  attachment  to  Spain  first  manifested  itself :  you  will  recollect 
that  it  never  was  mentioned  till  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June 
26th,  in  which  you  refuse  her  this  favourite  article ;  and  though  I  cannot 
answer  that  the  engagement  in  question  would  have  been  always  suppressed 
disingenuously,  (to  Sjictin,)  M.  de  Grimaldi's  anxiety,  during  the  first  part  of 
my  residence  here,  makes  me  doubt  most  shrewdly  that  he  was  not  very  clear 
in  his  mind,  that  it  would  be  liberally  construed,  or  devoutly  observed. 

I  asked  the  Due  de  Choiseul  the  other  day  a  sudden  question,  why  he 
never  thought  of  this  engagement  with  Spain,  till  the  ahri  on  the  Gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence  was  refused  ?  he  was  embarrassed,  and  did  not  immediately 
answer.  At  length  he  said,  with  some  hesitation,  that  if  we  had  sincerely 
wished  a  peace  with  France,  our  dispute  with  Spain  would  not  have  hindered 
it.  I  inquired  how  so  ?  He  replied,  that  he  had  a  very  good  interest  at 
that  court. 

In  my  letter  of  July  12th,  I  informed  you,  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  had 
inserted  an  article  into  his  memorial  relating  to  these  pretensions  of  Spain, 
but  that  he  had  agreed  to  leave  it  out  upon  my  positive  remonstrance  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  it.     I  complained  to  him,  in  strong  terms,  of  this  de\ia- 
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APPX.  tion  from  the  assurance  he  had  given  me ;  saying,  that  I  had  pressed  this 
1761 '  po"^*^  ^^'ith  a  warmth  and  vehemence,  perhaps  not  quite  consistent  with  that 
===  respect  I  owed  him,  merely  from  good  and  honest  intentions  ;  tliat  I  had  de- 
pended upon  his  punctuality  in  leaving  this  matter,  if  he  still  persisted  in 
mentioning  it,  to  the  verbal  offices  of  M.  de  Bussi ;  he  replied,  that  he  had 
drawn  up  a  separate  memorial,  and  had  left  a  discretionary  power  to  M.  de 
Bussi,  to  offer,  or  to  suppress  it,  as  circumstances  should  make  either  of  these 
steps  more  expedient ;  that  the  latter  had  conversed  with  M.  de  Fuentes,  who 
had  eagerly  solicited  him  to  produce  this  paper ;  that  the  French  minister 
was  undetermined  when  he  came  to  wait  upon  you ;  that  you  shewed  so  much 
emotion  and  resentment  upon  his  entering  verbally  into  the  matter,  that 
he  on  his  part  conceived  it  better  to  shew  you  the  memorial,  flattering  himself 
that  the  terms  in  which  it  was  drawn  might  alleviate  the  offence. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul's  delay  in  sending  his  memorial,  received  with  ray 
letter  of  the  14th  of  July,  gave  me  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  waited  for  some 
event  before  he  made  his  proposition.  I  hinted  this  apprehension  to  you, 
having  invariably  observed  to  convey  even  the  most  distant  surmise  on  every 
occasion  which  ought  to  excite  your  vigilancy.  But  the  natural  test  by  which 
his  Excellency's  views  and  intentions  must  be  tried  in  order  to  pronounce 
justly  upon  them,  is,  in  this  case,  the  series  of  designs  and  incidents,  which 
coincided  with  that  period  of  a  fortnight  during  which  he  suspended  his 
answer.  This  criterion  proves  much  more  favorable  to  him  than  my  jireju- 
dication  had  been ;  for  you  cannot  but  have  observed,  that  although  the 
action  in  Germany,  which  passed  on  the  16th,  has  all  the  air  of  a  concerted 
and  premeditated  operation,  yet  the  Due  de  Choiseul  did  not  stay  for  the 
issue  of  that  affair.  Delays  in  business  at  this  court  are  an  universal  giiev- 
ance.  There  is  scarce  a  foreign  minister  here  who  does  not  highly  complain 
of  them.  They  are  not  omng  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  whose  fault  is  rather 
precipitation  ;  but  to  the  King's  temper  of  mind,  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
his  servants,  in  some  sort,  to  compound  with  him  upon  the  time  he  bestows 
on  the  public  cares  of  his  kingdom.  When  his  journies  to  St.  Hubert, 
Choisy,  Belle  Vue,  &c.  are  fixed,  he  will  on  no  consideration  postpone  them  ; 
nor  dare  they  press  him,  for  fear  of  incurring  his  utmost  displeasure.  In 
these  parties  he  will  neither  see  his  ministers,  (except  as  private  favorites,) 
nor  read  or  sign  any  papers.  The  melancholy,  under  which  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  has  more  frequently  labored  since  the  parricide  at- 
tempted by  Damien,  has  rendered  these  retirements   more    necessary   and 
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frequent  than  formerly.     The  greatest  part  of  this  fortnight  was  passed  at  APPX. 
St.  Hubert.  ^°g,^; 

I  shall  add,  that  the  memorial  referred  to  points  of  commerce,  viz.  the  ~ 

trades  of  the  East  Indies  and  of  Africa;  that  the  offer  was  judged  of  such 
importance  as  to  carry  the  form  of  a  public  act  of  state.  The  first  of  these 
circumstances  required  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  should  assemble  the  prin- 
cipal directors  of  the  Company ;  and  the  second,  that  he  should  convene  the 
council.  These  persons  are  not  at  Paris  in  the  present  season  of  the  year. 
I  know  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  had  proposed  an  earlier  day  for  one  of 
these  consultations,  but  was,  from  this  circumstance,  obliged  to  defer  it. 

With  regard  to  the  views  which  France  may  have  to  slacken  and  sus- 
pend the  operations  of  Great  Britain  in  any  part  of  the  world,  by  prolonging 
the  present  negociation,  having  received  your  instructions  to  accelerate  a 
conclusion,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  in  my  first  conference  with  the  minister, 
to  inform  him  that  his  Britannic  Majesty,  during  the  whole  course  of  our  con- 
ferences, was  absolutely  resolved  to  push  liis  military  measures  with  unabated 
ardor  and  spirit.  I  renewed  this  declaration  on  the  surrender  of  Belle-Isle. 
I  have  many  and  many  times  vehemently,  though  respectfully,  pressed  this 
identical  argument,  to  bring  him  to  a  final  determination,  ha\ing  repeatedly 
represented  to  him,  that  if  liis  Majesty's  arms  found  that  success  which  the 
wisdom  with  which  they  are  directed,  and  the  vigor  with  which  they  are  exerted, 
gave  the  world  reason  to  expect,  a  peace  with  France  would  become  a  matter 
still  greater  intricacy,  if  not  entirely  impossible. 

I  should  be  very  presumptuous  and  weak,  if,  after  an  acquaintance  of  not 
two  months,  wherein,  (though  our  intercourse  has  occasionally  been  frequent,) 
I  once  have  passed  a  fortnight  without  seeing  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  and 
twice  weeks  at  a  time  without  speaking  to  him,  I  engaged  myself  in  giving 
any  opinion  upon  his  political  probity.     It  has  been  my  constant  maxim  not 
to  be  off  my  guard  with  him,  my  reason  ever  having  told  me,  that  an  adroit 
courtier,  so  skilful  in  domestic  practices  and  passes  of  art  as  to  have  dispos- 
sessed all  who  preceded  or  could  rival  Iiim,  was  not  to  be  conversed  with  upon 
business,  like  the  simple  shepherd  and  shepherdess  under  an  oak-tree.     I 
have  observed  this  rule,  and  I  believe  it  will  be   difficult  to  point  out  that 
passage  in  my  negociations    wherein  it  appears  that,  in    my    conferences, 
he  has   had  any  superiority  over  me,  or  that,  in  my  reflections  upon  them, 
I  have  drawn  any    false  inferences  from    such  a  vain,  ungrounded  confi- 
dence.    Though  few  statesmen  have  your  unblemished  character,  whoever 
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APPX.  ne^ociates  with  a  court,  must  treat  with  the  minister  de  facto,  and  ought 

No.  \ 
1761 


'^^  ^  •   always  to  take  those  measures  which  prudence  suggests,  and  which  custom 


:  authorizes. 

Messieurs  dc  Staremberg  and  Grimaldi,  over  whom  I  was  formerly 
thought  to  have  the  ascendant,  are,  as  I  am  informed,  full  of  the  highest 
exultation.  The  latter  has  for  some  time  affected  much  more  politeness  and 
cheerfulness  with  me  than  before :  I,  who  know  him,  can  easily  guess  at  his 
meaning.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  been  of  late  extremely  busy ;  they 
have,  from  the  circumstance  of  affairs,  gained  much  ground  upon  me,  not- 
withstanding my  most  earnest  endeavors  to  prevent  them.  I  avoid  the 
mortifying  sight  of  their  joy  at  my  ill  success  in  this  negociation,  comforting 
myself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  them  humbled  by  his  Majesty's  arms  and  those 
of  his  allies. 

I  should  be  still  more  unhappy  if  I  thought  myself  any  way  culpable, 
either  from  negligence  or  credulity.  In  a  country  where  every  thread  of 
intelligence  was  cut  off,  I  have  not  been  without  due  and  early  information 
to  direct  my  conduct.  T  could  have  filled  my  letters  with  more  news  :  I 
have  sent  you  nothing  but  what  I  deemed  important,  and  had  the  best 
reason  to  think  was  true  :  if  my  stay  had  been  longer,  it  would  not  have 
proved  entirely  useless  towards  your  general  knowledge  of  this  kingdom.  I 
have  not  thought  it  either  expedient  or  fair  to  ^vrite  you  every  inconsiderate 
expression  which  has  occurred  in  my  conferences.  I  have  equally  avoided 
the  least  communication  of  those  passages  in  your  letters  which  were 
intended  for  myself  alone,  and  which  I  thought  would  create  disgust.  I 
have  faithfully  explained  to  the  French  minister  the  very  words  of  your 
letters  which  served  to  convey  your  public  intentions.  I  have,  on  every 
essential  occasion,  translated  to  him  those  parts  of  my  narratives  which  con- 
tained his  conversation. 

You  have,  without  doubt.  Sir,  observed  some  levities  in  these  nar- 
ratives. I  am  sensible  that  my  despatches  would  have  made  a  better 
figure  if  I  had  omitted  them  ;  but  as  it  has  been  necessary  that  I  should 
receive  and  return  this  species  of  coin,  and  as  they  sometimes  convey  a  more 
serious  sense  than  they  shew,  I  am  persuaded  that  your  candor  has  already 
excused  them. 

I  am  fully  and  clearly  convinced  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  failure  of  this 
treaty  is  the  determined  resistance  of  the  French  as  to  the  entire  concession 
of  the  fishery,  although  they  have  brought  other  matters  already  into  the 
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negociation,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  ascribe  the  rupture  to  the  more  generous  APPX. 
and  popular  motive  of  fidelity  to  their  foreign  alliances.  1761 

I  should  not  have  failed  in  properly  maintaining  his  Majesty's  dignity  == 
and  the  rights  belonging  to  my  character,  according  to  the  eighth  article  of 
my  instructions,  if  they  had  been  attacked  or  infringed.  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  offer  on  that  head,  and  owe  this  country,  though  an  enemy,  the 
justice  to  say,  that  not  only  at  court  and  from  all  foreign  ministers,  but 
from  every  order  of  men,  I  have  found  nothing  but  the  highest  marks  of 
esteem  and  civility.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  resided  here  in 
this  "critical  juncture,  without  offending  or  being  offended  by  any  person 
whatever. 

I  am  obliged,  with  great  concern,  to  own  to  you,  that  all  my  arguments 
have  been  amply  set  forth,  and  are  fully  exhausted ;  that,  therefore,  unless 
some  fresh  event  of  very  considerable  magnitude  should  occur  in  the  war,  or 
some  unexpected  alteration  should  be  ordered  me  in  the  terms  of  my  nego- 
ciation,  I  entirely  despair  of  accomplishing  his  Majesty's  wishes  for  a  peace  ; 
but  I  shall,  with  equal  zeal,  execute  any  future  instructions  you  are  pleased 
to  send  me. 

I  have  strictly  adhered  to  every  one  of  your  instructions,  and  I  believe 
I  am  in  general  thought  to  have  enforced  and  supported  them  with  dignity 
and  spirit. 

31.  Mr.  Pitt  to  M.  de  Biissi. 

August  16,  1761. 

Sir, 

I  made  the  King  my  master  acquainted  with  the  memorial,  which,  by 
order  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  you  accompanied  the  idtinuttum  of  the 
court  of  France  :  his  Majesty  perceives  from  these  two  pieces,  with  that  regret 
with  which  the  love  of  peace  inspires  him,  that  the  happy  moment  to  put  an 
end  to  so  many  miseries  is  not  yet  come. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  style  of  the  ultimatum  of  England,  in  answer 
to  the  memorial  of  propositions  from  France,  as  likewise  of  the  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  you  by  his  Majesty's  order,  upon  returning  the  two  papers  rela- 
tive to  Spain  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  totally  inadmissible,  the  King  orders 
me  to  acquaint  you.  Sir,  that  his  Majesty  adheres  both  to  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  those  two  pieces,  in  which  his  dignity  concurred  with  his  justice  and 
good  faith,  leaving  all  the  world  to  judge  which  of  the  two  courts  have  shewn 
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APPX.  an  aversion  to  peace  during  the  course  of  that  negociation ;  whether  it  be  that 
1761  co"i^  which,  from  a  principle  of  candor,  not  by  way  of  assuming  an  impera- 
■  tive  tone,  has  always  endeavored  to  give  open  answers,  in  order  to  shorten 
delays,  by  obviating  misunderstandings,  and  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having 
acted  delusively  even  with  an  enemy  ;  who,  in  the  conditions  of  peace,  so  far 
from  making  an  ill  use  of  her  prosperity,  has  not  even  insisted  on  all  those 
rights  which  the  vti  jiossidet'is,  and  the  memorial  of  France  of  the  26th 
March,  gave  her ;  who,  moreover,  proposes,  that  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  the  two  crowns  they  shall  respectively  be  at  liberty,  with  regard  to 
the  contest  concerning  Silesia,  to  fulfil  the  engagements  they  have  contracted 
with  their  allies  :  it  belongs,  therefore,  Sir,  to  Europe,  to  judge  whether  this 
is  the  court  which  has  shewn  an  aversion  to  peace,  or  whether  it  is  not  that, 
which,  after  so  many  variations  and  delays  on  her  part,  arbitrarily  continues 
to  insist  on  objects  in  America  which  we  have  a  right  to  by  the  uti  possidetis, 
and  which  would  make  a  direct  attempt  on  the  essential  rights  of  our  con- 
quests in  Canada  and  its  appurtenances  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence ;  which 
in  Germany,  not  only  refuses  to  give  up  her  conquests,  gained  over  his  Ma- 
jesty's allies,  as  a  just  compensation  for  the  important  restitutions  with  which 
his  Majesty  is  willing  to  accommodate  France,  but  even  pretends  to  impose 
an  obligation  on  his  Majesty  not  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  his  crown 
towards  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  which,  moreover,  not  satisfied  with  throwing  so 
many  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  to  peace,  has  not  scrupled  to  interpose 
new  perplexities  in  opposition  to  this  precious  blessing  for  which  the  nations 
sigh,  by  intermixing,  too  late,  matters  so  foreign  to  the  present  negociation 
between  the  two  crowns,  as  are  the  discussions  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain. 

Such,  Sir,  being  the  conduct  of  the  two  courts,  the  King  perceives  with 
regret,  that  the  peace  so  much  desired  is  far  distant,  and  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  court  of  France  is  willing  to  entrust  it  to  the  uncertain  fate  of 
farther  events. 

If  this  is  the  intention  of  France,  his  Majesty  relies  on  the  same  Provi- 
dence which  has  hitherto  blessed  his  arms,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions 
towards  peace  ;  and  hopes,  that  the  course  of  events,  accomplishing  what  his 
Majesty's  moderation  has  in  vain  attempted,  will  recal  the  court  of  France  to 
a  more  favorable  disposition. 

Nevertheless,  Sir,  although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  confer  with  you  con- 
cerning the  zdtlmatum  of  your  court  separately,  yet  if  you  desire.  Sir,  that  we 
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should  have  a  conference  on  the  two  tdtimatums  of  our  courts  together,  I  APPX. 
wall  be  at  your  command  when  you  think  proper,  that  I  may  have  the  honor    j^'fj, 
to  learn  what  you  have  to  communicate  to  me  with  respect  to  the  intentions 
of  your  court. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

W.  Pitt. 

32.  M.  de  Bussi  's  Answer  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

August  16, 1761. 

Sir, 

I  received  the  letter  which  your  Excellency  did  me  the  honor  to  write 
to  me  on  the  15th  of  this  month.  I  will  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  it,  without  submitting  it  to  my  court,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
make  a  reply,  and  what  that  reply  should  be.  I  will  confine  myself.  Sir,  to 
assure  you,  that  I  accept,  with  pleasure,  the  offer  your  Excellency  makes  me, 
of  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  two  ultimatums  of  our  courts  ;  as  you  are 
out  of  town,  and  as  I  would  not  trespass  on  the  moments  you  devote  to  the 
establishment  of  your  health,  I  refer  myself  to  you  entirely  to  appoint  the  day 
and  hour  when  I  may  come  to  confer  with  you. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  assurance  I  make  to  you  of  the 
respectful  attachment  with  which  you  have  inspired  me,  and  with  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  De  Bussi. 

•   33.  The  Answer  of  the  British  Minister  to  the  Ultimatum  of  France, 
delivered  to  M.  de  Bussi  on  the  16th  of  August,  1761. 

The  Most  Christian  King  having  repeatedly  declared,  in  the  idtimatum 
of  the  court  of  France,  remitted  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  M.  de  Bussi,  as  well  as  in 
the  memorial  of  the  propositions  of  peace,  which  was  remitted  by  the  Due 
de  Choiseul  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  if  the  negociation  entered  upon  between  the 
two  crowns  has  not  the  desired  effect,  all  the  articles  conceded  in  that  nes'O- 
elation  by  France  cannot  be  considered  in  any  case  as  points  agreed  upon, 
any  more  than  the  memorial  of  the  month  of  March  last,  in  relation  to  the 
uti  possidetis ;  the  King  declares,  in  return,  that  if  the  concessions  his  Ma- 
jesty has  made  to  bring  about  peace  should  not  be  accepted  by  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  the  important  restitutions  offered  to  France,  as  well  as 
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APPX.   the  other  circumstances  herein  after  expressed,  cannot  for  the  future  be  con- 
No.  V.     .,      J 
j7gl_    sidered  as  given  up. 

^^==-  Article  I.  The  King  will  not  desert  his  claim  to  the  entire  and  total 
cession  of  all  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  without  any  new  limits  or  excep- 
tions whatever  ;  and  likewise  insists  on  the  complete  cession  of  the  islands  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  of  the  other  islands  in  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Canada,  according  to  the  lines  of  its  limits,  traced  by  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil  himself,  when  that  governor  surrendered  the  said  province  by 
capitulation  to  the  British  General,  Sir  J.  Amherst,  comprehends  on  one  side 
the  lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior ;  and  the  said  line  drawn  to  the  Red 
Lake,  takes  in,  by  a  serpentine  progress,  the  Ouabachi,  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio,  and  from  thence  extends  itself  along  the  latter  river  as  far  in- 
clusively as  its  influx  into  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  in  conformity  to  this  state  of  the  limits  made  by  the  French  Gover- 
nor, that  the  King  claims  the  cession  of  Canada,  a  province  which  the  court 
of  France  moreover  has  offered  anew  by  their  ultimatum  to  cede  to  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  in  the  most  extensive  manner,  as  expressed  in  the  memo- 
rial of  propositions  of  peace,  of  the  13M  of  July. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  public  profession  and  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Canada,  the  new  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall 
be  maintained  in  that  privilege  without  interruption  or  molestation  :  and  the 
French  inhabitants,  or  others,  who  may  have  been  subjects  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  in  Canada,  shall  have  full  liberty  and  power  to  sell  their 
effects,  provided  they  dispose  of  them  to  the  subjects  of  liis  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  to  transport  their  property,  as  well  as  their  persons,  without  being  re- 
strained from  their  emigration  under  any  pretence  whatever  ;  (unless  in  case 
of  debt,  or  for  breach  of  criminal  laws  ;)  it  being  always  understood,  that  the 
time  granted  for  the  said  emigration  shall  be  limited  to  the  space  of  one 
year,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty. 

Art.  IL  As  to  what  respects  the  hne  to  be  drawn  from  Rio-Perdido,  as 
contained  in  the  note  remitted  by  IVL  de  Bussi  of  the  18th  of  this  month,  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  his  Majesty  is  obliged  to  reject  so  unex- 
pected a  proposition,  as  by  no  means  admissible  in  two  respects. 

1.  Because  the  said  line,  under  color  of  fixing  the  limits  of  Louisiana, 
annexes  vast  countries  to  that  province,  which,  with  the  commanding  posts 
and  forts,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  has,  by  the  most  solemn  capitulation,  in- 
contestibly  yielded  into  the  possession  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  under  the 
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description  of  Canada,  and  that  consequently,  however  contentious  the  pre-   APPX. 

No.  V 
1761. 


tensions  of  the  two  crowns  may  have  been  before  the  war,  and  particularly    ^"^    • 


with  respect  to  the  course  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  territories  in  that  part,  since 
the  surrender  of  Canada,  and  the  line  of  its  limits  has  been  traced,  as  afore- 
said, by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  all  those  opposite  titles  are  united,  and 
become  valid  without  contradiction,  to  confirm  to  Great  Britain,  with  all  the 
rest  of  Canada,  the  possession  of  those  countries  on  that  part  of  the  Ohio 
which  have  been  heretofore  contested. 

2.  The  line  proposed  to  fix  the  bounds  of  Louisiana  cannot  be  admitted, 
because  it  would  comprise  in  another  part,  on  the  side  of  the  Carohnas,  very 
extensive  countries  and  numerous  nations,  who  have  always  been  reputed  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  a  right  which  his  Majesty  has  no  inten- 
tion of  renouncing  ;  and  then  the  King,  for  the  advantage  of  peace,  might 
consent  to  leave  intermediate  countries  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  the  Chicasaws,  the  Chactaws, 
and  another  nation,  situate  between  the  British  settlements  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Art.  III.  The  King  refers  to  the  third  article  of  the  ultimatum  of 
England,  concerning  the  cession  of  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  as  well  as 
the  Island  of  Goree,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  as  expressed  in  the  said 
article ;  and  his  Majesty  renews  the  declaration  wliich  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  if  the  Court  of  France  would  suggest  any  reasonable  expedient 
to  provide  themselves  with  negroes,  which  may  not  be  too  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  British  subjects  in  Africa,  he  will  willingly  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject. 

Art.  IV,  The  important  pri\ilege  granted  by  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  to  the  subjects  of  France, 
for  fishing  and  drjang  their  cod-fish  on  a  certain  part  of  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, has  not  been  refused  by  Great  Britain,  but  connected  with  a  reci- 
procal satisfaction  on  the  part  of  France,  with  regard  to  the  indispensable 
object  of  Dunkirk,  which  the  King  has  required,  and  still  requires :  it  is, 
therefore,  on  condition  that  the  town  and  port  of  Dunkirk  shall  be  put  in  the 
condition  it  ought  to  have  been  in  by  the  last  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that 
his  Majesty  consents  to  renew  to  France  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  of  drying 
their  fish  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  upon  the  aforesaid  district  of 
Newfoundland. 

As  to  the  demand  which  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  farther  made, 
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APPX.  that  his  subjects  may  fish  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  also  to  have  a 
port  there  without  J'ortijications,  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  England, 
=  as  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  D.  de  Choiseul  in  his  conferences  with  Mr. 
Stanley  on  that  head,  which  port  should  merely  serve  as  a  shelter  to  the 
fishing-boats  of  the  French  nation  which  shall  land  there  ;  the  King,  to  mani- 
fest to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  to  the  whole  world,  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions  with  regard  to  peace,  will  consent, 

1.  To  grant  the  French  subjects  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  Gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  upon  this  express  condition,  that  is  to  say.  That  the  said  French 
subjects  shall  abstain  from  that  particular  fishery  on  all  the  coasts  appertain- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  whether  on  the  continent  or  on  the  islands  situated  in 
the  said  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  fishery  the  proprietors  only  of  the 
said  coasts  have  constantly  enjoyed  and  always  exercised ;  saving  always  the 
privilege,  granted  by  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  subjects 
of  France,  to  fish  and  dry  their  cod-fish  on  a  part  specified  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  which  pri\ilege  is  proposed  to  be  renewed  to  France  as 
aforesaid. 

2.  The  King  will  consent  to  cede  to  his  Majesty  the  Isle  of  St.  Pierre 
with  its  ports,  which  isle,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  Newfoundland  situate 
between  the  Bay  of  Placentia,  and  the  Bay  of  La  Fortune,  stands  east-south- 
east, and  its  port  opens  to  the  north-east,  the  interior  part  of  Avhich  port  is 
called  Bourgwaij ;  the  Island  of  St.  Pierre,  Avhich  the  King  is  willing  to 
cede,  is  divided  by  a  little  streight  from  another  island  known  by  the  name 
of  Maqnelon,  or  of  Michelon,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  said  Isle  of  St. 
Pierre. 

To  the  cession  of  the  said  isle,  as  above  mentioned,  liis  Majesty  annexes 
four  indispensable  conditions. 

1.  That  France,  on  no  pretence,  nor  under  any  denomination  whatever, 
shall  erect  any  fortifications,  either  in  the  said  isle,  or  in  its  port,  and  that 
she  shall  not  keep  any  troops  there,  nor  maintain  any  military  establishment 
whatever. 

2.  That  the  said  isle  and  the  said  port  shall  only  serve  as  a  shelter  to  the 
fisliing-vessels  of  the  French  nation,  and  that  France  shall  not  suffer  the 
vessels  of  any  other  nation  whatever  to  partake  of  the  convenience  of  this 
shelter  for  the  fishing-boats. 

3.  That  the  possession  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Pierre  as  aforesaid  shall  not 
be  constituted  in  any  case,  to  confer,  transmit,  or  participate  in  any  matter 
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whatever  "the  least  right  or  power  of  fishing  or  of  drying  cod-fish  in  any  part    APPX. 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  beyond  the  district  expressly  stipulated  and    "j^gj  ' 

fixed  for  that  purpose  by  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  is  to  = ■ 

say,  a  Loco  Cup  Bonacista  nunciqmto,  usque  ad  extremitatem  ejusdem 
Insulce  septentr'ionulem,  indeque  ad  Latus  occidentale  recurrendo  usque 
ad  Lacum  Pointriche  appellatum. 

4.  That  in  virtue  of  the  cession  of  the  said  island  as  aforesaid,  an 
English  commissary  shall  be  allowed  to  reside  there,  and  the  commander  of 
the  British  squadron  at  Newfoundland  shall  be  at  liberty  from  time  to  time 
to  inspect  the  said  isle  and  the  said  port,  to  see  that  the  stipulations  above 
expressed  are  punctually  observed. 

Art.  V.  The  proposition  of  an  alternative  suggested  by  the  Court  of 
France,  in  relation  to  the  Isles  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  St. 
Vincent,  commonly  called  neutral  islands,  is  by  no  means  admissable.  The 
King,  however,  from  a  principle  of  moderation,  continues  his  inclination  to 
agree  to  an  equal  partition  of  the  said  four  islands,  to  be  ascertained  in  the 
future  treaty  between  the  two  crowns. 

Art.  VI.  The  King  consents  to  restore  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty, 

1.  The  important  conquest  of  Belle-Isle,  with  the  artillery,  &c.  which 
was  therein  at  the  time  of  taking  the  said  island. 

2.  His  Majesty  likewise  agrees  to  restore  to  the  Most  Christian  King 
the  fertile  and  wealthy  island  of  Guadaloupe,  with  that  of  Marigalante,  •with 
the  artiUery,  &c.  which  was  therein  at  the  time  of  taking  the  said  islands. 

Art.  VII.  The  Island  of  Minorca  shall  be  restored  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  as  likewise  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  the  condition  it  stood,  and  with  the 
artillery  therein,  &c.  at  the  time  of  taking  the  said  island  and  fort. 

Art.  VIII.  As  to  what  regards  the  restitution  and  evacuation  of  the 
conquests  made  by  France  over  the  King's  allies  in  Germany,  and  particu- 
larly of  Wesel  and  the  other  territories  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  Majesty 
persists  in  his  demand  relative  to  that  subject  in  the  7th  article  of  the  ulti- 
matum  of  England  ;  it  being  always  understood,  that  all  the  places  belong- 
ing to  his  Majesty's  allies  in  Germany  shall  be  restored,  with  the  artillery,  &c. 
found  in  them  at  the  time  of  taking  the  said  places. 

Art.  IX.  With  regard  to  the  succor  to  be  afforded  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  part  of  the  British  crown,  as  an  auxiliary,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  separate  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  liis  Majesty  remains 
in  the  same  inflexible  resolution  which  he  declared  at  the  first  overture  of  the 
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APPX.  present  negociation,  that  he  never  will  desist  from  giving  constant  succor  to 
^1°q]'  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  an  auxiliary,  ivifh  efficacy  and  good  faith,  in  order 
==  to  attain  the  salutary  end  of  a  general  pacification  in  Germany.  With  this 
view,  his  Majesty,  far  from  proposing  to  leave  France  at  liberty  to  send 
armies  into  Silesia,  without  being  limited  to  the  number  stij)ulated  in  her 
actual  ensasements  tvith  the  Court  of  Vienna,  (a  circumstance  not  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  ultimatum  of  England)  has  uniformly  declared,  as 
the  thirteenth  article  of  the  said  ultimatum  professes,  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  shall  be  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective  allies  and  auxiliaries  in 
their  particular  contest  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  according  to  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  each  crown. 

The  King  declares  at  the  same  time,  that  his  Majesty  has  neither  the 
intention  nor  the  authority  to  take  upon  him  to  inhibit  and  forbid  any  foreign 
troops  from  entering  into  the  service  and  pay  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  however 
his  Majesty  might  be  inclined  to  consent  not  to  furnish,  but  by  means  of 
subsidy,  those  supplies  which  Great  Britain  shall  judge  convenient  to  grant 
his  Prussian  Majesty,  in  pursuance  of  her  engagements. 

Art.  X.  With  regard  to  the  captures  made  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  and  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  King  continues  of  opinion, 
that  such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  France  is  neither  just  nor  maintainable, 
according  to  the  most  incontestible  principle  of  the  rights  of  war  and  of 
nations. 

Art.  XI.  Concerning  the  evacuations  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  the  King 
cannot  but  refer  to  the  most  express  and  irrevocable  stipulation  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties  expressed  in  the  11th  article  of  the  ultimatum  of  Great 
Britain,  as  also  to  his  declaration  relative  to  that  subject :  and  his  Majesty 
relies  on  the  sincerity  of  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  France  :  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  intention  of  his  JSIost  Christian  Majesty  never  was  to  heep  poS' 
session  of  the  aforesaid  places  after  the  return  of  peace. 

Art.  XII.  In  regard  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  King  persists,  in 
every  respect,  in  the  same  intentions,  declared  in  the  12th  article  of  the  Bri- 
tish ultimatum. 

Art.  XIII.  As  to  what  concerns  the  French  East  India  Company,  he 
can  only  refer  to  the  9th  article  of  the  ultimatum  of  England,  with  regard 
to  which  no  disagreement  seems  to  subsist. 

Art.  XIV,  As  to  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  two  courts  seem  to  agree 
perfectly  on  that  head. 
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The  Court  of  France  cannot  but  perceive  from  this  answer  the  sincerity  APPX. 

of  his  Majesty's  intentions,  as  well  as  the  moderation  Avhich  directs  his  Ma-  ^76^ 
jesty  towards  the  means  of  reconciliation  with  the  Most  Christian  King.  ■ 


34.  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  August  20,  1761. 

In  my  letter  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  I  informed  you  of  the  dispute  between 
Mareschal  Broglio  and  the  Prince  de  Soubise :  I  added,  that  it  had  produced 
a  strong  altercation  between  Madlle.  de  Pompadour  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul ; 
neither  of  them  acquiesced  at  that  time  in  the  opinion  of  the  other :  since 
then  several  documents  of  various  sorts,  viz.  minutes  taken  at  the  Council  of 
War,  letters  from  the  Generals  who  composed  it,  &c.  have  been  sent  to  Ver- 
sailles. I  am  well  informed,  that  the  result  of  this  examination  has  proved 
favorable  to  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  and  that  it  has  appeared  very  clearly  that 
Mareschal  Broglio,  in  his  attack  on  the  evening  of  July  the  15th,  had  acted 
contrary  to  the  agreement  fixed  in  concert  between  them.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  this  fact  has  given  Madlle.  de  Pompadour  the  advantage  in  this  point 
over  the  minister.  She  has  used  it  with  some  force,  having  declared  to  him, 
"  that  in  common  justice,  the  true  state  of  that  affair  ought  to  be  made 
known  by  publishing  the  said  minutes."  The  Due  de  Choiseul,  who,  as  I 
have  acquainted  you,  favors  Mons.  de  Broglio,  answered,  "  that  this  could 
not  be  done  without  offending  the  Dauphin,  who  protects  that  Mareschal." 
She  replied,  "  whom  would  you  cliuse  to  offend,  of  the  Dauphin  or  of' 
me?" 

This  strong  answer  denotes  a  spirit  not  so  entirely  submissive  to  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  as  she  has  shewn  in  all  other  instances  since  my  arrival 
here.  I  have  likewise  been  secretly  told,  that  she  said,  "  he  had  been  very 
ungrateful  to  her  :"  he  who  gave  me  this  information,  was  of  opinion,  that 
she  intended  to  make  a  push  against  him. 

Having  mentioned  the  Dauphin,  it  is  not  improper  to  acquaint  you, 
that  his  Excellency,  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  paid  his  court  to 
that  Prince ;  who  being  of  a  character  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
minister,  even  to  the  excess  of  bigotry,  did  on  the  account  of  the  irregularities 
of  his  private  life  and  conduct,  receive  his  assiduities  with  much  coolness  and 
indifference.  The  Duke,  who  has  more  spirit  than  discretion,  was  so  sensible 
of  this  neglect,  that  he  told  the  King,  or  said  at  least  very  openly,  when  this 
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APl'X.   was  reported  to  his  Majesty,  "  that  if  his  Majesty  chose  to  employ  him,  he 
^,Zj(-    neither  would  nor  could  undertake  to  serve  two  masters."   As  to  the  Dauphin's 

Ivol, 

—  favor  to  that  Mareschal,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  real ;  but  in  the  present 

circumstance,  I  suppose  that  fact  has  no  connexion  with  the  support  given  him 
by  the  minister,  who  is  guided  on  his  part  by  his  own  reasons  and  motives. 

I  told  you  before  I  left  England  what  has  since  been  confirmed  to  me 
here,  and  is  true  beyond  a  doubt,  viz.  that  the  Duke's  intimate  union  with 
Madlle.  de  Pompadour,  and  his  first  introduction  to  the  ministry,  (when  he 
was  joined  to  Cardinal  de  Bernis,)  had  arisen  from  his  sacrificing  to  her 
another  lady,  who  was  in  terms  with  the  King  of  immediately  supplying  her 
place.  I  have  heard,  that  there  are  moments  in  which  his  Majesty  does  not 
forgive  the  part  he  acted  on  this  occasion ;  and  that  he  has  likewise  been 
sometimes  displeased  at  the  ftmiiliarity  with  which  the  Duke  treats  him ;  but 
his  Excellency  has  always  had  three  circumstances  greatly  in  his  favor.  In 
the  first  place,  no  man  living  wants  amusement  so  much  as  the  King  of 
France  ;  Mons.  de  Choiseul  has  the  talent  of  entertaining  him,  being  indeed 
a  person  of  the  most  lively  and  chcarful  conversation  that  I  have  met  with ; 
secondly,  he  contrives  to  carry  on  all  his  affairs  with  the  least  personal  trouble 
or  fatigue  imaginable  to  his  Majesty ;  lastly,  he  has  so  decided  a  resolution 
in  every  thing  which  relates  to  his  own  power  or  influence,  that  he  braves 
and  subdues  all  those  who  would  oppose  another. 

Matters  are  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  give  me  sufficient  foundation  for 
any  opinion  upon  the  final  issue  of  these  affairs,  whether  this  dispute  will  be 
reconciled  ?  which  of  the  parties  concerned  w\\\  prove  superior  ?  or  whether 
a  dismission  of  the  one  or  the  other  will  shortly  take  place  ? 

It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  inform  you  how  I  conceive  upon  very  solid 
reasons  that  these  affairs  will  affect  any  future  concerns  of  England  with  this 
court.  I  told  you.  Sir,  in  one  of  my  first  despatches,  that  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  had  assured  me  the  Austrian  alliance  had  been  concluded  by  Car- 
dinal de  Bernis,  and  had  repeated  to  me  that  it  was  totally  contrary  to  hii 
opinion  and  inclination:  In  a  cyphered  paper  of  intelligence,  coming  to  me 
from  the  highest  authority  and  early  transmitted  to  you,  I  likewise  acquainted 
you,  that  this  measure  had  been  taken  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the 
direction  of  Madlle.  de  Pompadour. 

The  Empress-Queen  writes  private  letters  to  this  lady,  in  which  she 
calls  her  ma  cousine,  (she  being  now  a  Dutchess.)  When  the  Count  de 
Caunitz  proposed  this  stile  of  correspondence  to  her,  he  made  some  excuses 
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for  requiring  so  great  a  condescension :  the  Queen  replied,  "  ivhy  should  I  APPX. 
nmke  any  scrujile  9   have  not  I  flattered  Farinelli?"  ^o.^. 

What  I  now  communicate  to  you,  confirms  in  me  the  opinion  I  have  ^ 
always  entertained,  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  most  seriously  desirous  of 
concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  since  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  the  introduction  of  Austrian  and  Spanish  influence  in  the 
councils  here  must  be  prejudicial  to  his  power.  This  hkewise  throws  a  very 
full  light  upon  the  dislike  which  the  Due  de  Choiseul  has  always  shewn  to 
Messrs.  de  Staremberg  and  Grimaldi,  as  well  as  upon  Madlle.  de  Gram- 
mont's  aversion  for  those  two  persons  and  their  politics ;  which  she,  who  is 
still  more  open  than  her  brother,  cannot  help  declaring  upon  every  occasion. 

One  day  that  Mons.  de  Choiseul  was  conversing  with  Madlle.  de  Pom- 
padour upon  my  treaty,  she  said,  "  that  she  had  made  a  promise  with  regard 
to  a  certain  point  to  the  Empress-Queen ;"  his  Excellency  replied,  "  hon,  pro- 
messes  defcmmes  !  " 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  here,  a  person  who  is  in  no  very  high 
station,  but  who  enjoys  a  general  access,  told  me,  that  the  present  juncture 
was  the  best  he  had  seen  for  making  the  peace,  and  that  it  was  advisable  to 
accelerate  as  much  as  possible,  since  no  preceding  minister  would  have  gone 
so  far  towards  it  as  the  present  in  his  actual  situation. 

Since  my  despatch  of  the  6th  instant,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  in  the 
warmth  of  conversation,  said  to  me,  "  that  the  treaty  ivith  England  had 
hurt  him."  He  is  often  unguarded  in  his  expressions.  On  my  endeavoring 
to  sift  him  farther,  he  diverted  any  explanation  by  an  answer  which  I  am 
§ure  could  not  be  a  frank  one  ;  viz.  that  he  looked  upon  the  pacification  as 
certain  upon  his  offers,  and  had  taken  measures  with  regard  to  their  armies 
and  finances,  which  he  had  been  obhged  to  alter  at  an  expense.  He  has  like- 
wise told  me  very  gravely,  upon  my  representing  to  him  those  inconsistencies 
mentioned  in  my  despatch  of  the  6th  instant,  "  that  I  shoidd  some  day  have 
the  clearest  conviction  of  his  real  desire  for  peace  ;"  he  uses  the  same  ex- 
pression in  a  private  letter  to  me  which  I  shall  shew  you.  I  likewise  recollect 
his  dropping,  that  if  the  present  treaty  was  broke  off*,  he  should  not  probably 
be  the  person  who  would  negociate  another  with  Great  Britain.  You  will 
compare  all  this  with  what  occurs  from  him  and  Madlle.  de  Granimont,  witli 
regard  to  his  leaving  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  state  of  the  negociation  has  lately  been  certainly  very  disadvanta- 
geous to  his  Excellency  in  a  private  light,  because  it  has  given  Messieurs  de 
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APPX.  Staremberg  and  Grimaldi  an  appearance  of  superiority  over  him,  and  has 
^'61^  ^o"firmed  what  they  have  incessantly  urged  against  his  plan.  It  is  not, 
-  therefore,  very  clear  to  me,  that  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  affairs  was  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  He  may,  very  possibly,  have  been 
compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  his  actual  situation  to  what  I  think  he  did  not 
personally  much  desire,  before  your  letter  of  June  the  2Gth ;  when  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  England  became  more  improbable,  he  may  have  found  himself 
unable  to  act,  except  in  this  manner.  Hence  possibly  also  arose  his  great 
anxiety  when  he  first  entered  with  me  into  the  business  of  the  compensa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  secrecy  required  towards  the  ministers  of  all  allies,  and 
even  towards  M.  de  Bussi  himself,  until  such  time  as  he  thought  that  his 
first  outline  might  lead  to  a  peace. 

I  cannot  help  observing,  that  in  my  frequent  intercourse  with  the  bro- 
ther and  sister,  neither  of  them  has  ever  given  me  the  least  hint  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  see  MadUe.  de  Pompadour,  or  has  ever  said  any  thing  at 
all  that  shewed  any  respect  or  good-will  towards  her.  I  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, advised  by  the  very  best  and  most  confidential  hand  against  seeing 
her,  still  more  against  speaking  of  any  business  to  her  without  the  minister's 
previous  direction,  as  against  steps  that  would  be  highly  resented,  and  would 
prove  fatal  to  my  success.  I  have  therefore  only  called  in  a  general  way 
upon  this  lady,  as  all  other  foreign  ministers  do.  She  had  once  appointed 
me  an  hour,  but  afterwards  sent  me  an  excuse.  I  was  the  less  solicitous  for 
opportunities  with  her,  because  I  am  well  persuaded  that  it  was  as  little  in 
her  power  as  in  her  inclination  to  promote  my  affairs.  I  took  the  only 
opportunity  I  had  to  go  to  Versailles  for  two  or  three  days,  in  some  measure 
upon  the  Due  de  Choiseul's  invitation  ;  but  the  necessity  of  sending  a  courier 
to  you  obliged  me  to  leave  that  place  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  The  state 
of  the  negociation  has  since  been  such,  that  my  presence  there  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  very  agreeable. 

M.  Grimaldi,  being  an  ambassador  de  famille,  (as  it  is  here  called,)  has 
perpetual  opportunities  of  following  the  Court ;  he  acts  on  all  occasions  in 
concert  with  M.  de  Staremberg,  who  is  extremely  well  with  Madlle.  de 
Pompadour,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  both  deeply  engaged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  I  need  not  repeat  what  infinite  advantages  they 
have  lately  had.  I  have  now  a  proof,  amounting  almost  to  demonstration, 
of  the  certainty  of  those  offers  of  exchanges  in  the  Netherlands  of  which  I 
gave  you  early  notice.     I  have  mentioned,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Duval,  the 
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proposal  made  by  Spain  to  guard  Martinico  and  the  French  West  Indies  by   APPX. 
her  fleets,  while  France  pursues  her  operations  on  the  Continent.     What  I     j^gj  ' 
imparted  to  you  as  coming  from  a  commis  of  IVI.  Berryer,  has  since  been  === 
confirmed  to  me  by  another  hand,  who  has  assui-ed  me  that  the  new  taxes 
are    resolved  upon,    though    not    declared,  which    indeed    would    be  very 
unusual. 

The  probability  of  an  immediate  rupture  with  England  has  prevented 
my  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Due  de  Choiseul  to  open  himself  to  me  upon 
these  affairs,  which  I  should  otherwise  have  attempted,  conceiAing  it  to  be 
wise  and  necessary.  I  am  con\inced  that,  if  he  should  be  removed,  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  wholly  Spanish  and  Austrian,  as  well  as  that  peace,  upon  any 
terras,  wdth  England  will  be  at  a  great  distance. 

35.  Mr.  Stcoiletj  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  August  26,  1761. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  conference  he '"  informed  me  of  a  very  im- 
portant, and  I  tliink  a  very  political  step,  which  he  has  so  suddenly  taken 
that  one  of  the  persons  concerned  did  not,  I  am  from  a  collateral  proof  cer- 
tain, know  it  when  he  mentioned  it  to  me.  This  measure  was  executed 
yesterday :  the  Comte  de  Choiseul,  ambassador  at  Augsburg,  was  declared 
of  the  cabinet  and  a  minister  of  state :  the  Comte  d'Aubeterre  was  named  in 
his  place  at  the  Congress. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  has  many  inaccuracies  and  inattentions  in  business, 
but  no  man  sees  his  interest  clearer  or  strikes  at  it  in  a  bolder  way.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  promotion  is  a  consequence  of  that  state  of  affairs  which 
I  have  communicated  to  you  by  my  letters,  and  that  he  has  chose  a  very 
wise  expedient  to  preserve  all  his  power  with  more  liberty  than  he  has  lately 
enjoyed.  I  agree  with  the  ablest  man  I  have  met  with  here  in  dramng  the 
following  inferences  from  this  event. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  intends  to  keep  the  administration  as  it  now  stands 
till  a  peace  is  made  with  England,  or  till  the  continuation  of  war  is  absolutely 
certain.  He  will,  as  soon  as  a  good  opportunity  offers,  consign  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Comte,  preserving  to  himself  more  safely  the 
superior  influence  he  has  over  his  master,  and  laying  upon  his  relation  the 

'  The  Due  de  Choiseul. 
VOL.  11.  4  H 
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APPX.  burden  of  those  personal  altercations  which  he  cannot  now  avoid.     He  may 

^'"- I  •    likewise  possibly  decline  some  explications  and  conversations  which  upon  a 

'    change  of  affairs  might  not  be  entirely  agreeable.     He  is  well  known  and 

liked  in  the  army,  and  will  retain  to  himself,  not  only  in  that  department  but 

every  where  else,  all  possible  opportunities  of  serving  his  friends. 

The  new  minister  is,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  first  letter,  very  much 
esteemed  here  :  he  passes  for  a  man  of  honor  and  probity  ;  he  is  totally  de- 
voted and  attached  to  his  benefactor-  My  connection  with  the  Duke,  and 
his  destination  to  Augsburg  have  given  me  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
him  familiarly,  both  at  his  own  house  during  his  illness,  and  since  he  has 
been  able  to  be  carried  out.  He  has  lately  been  of  our  suppers  with  Mad^ 
de  Grammont,  and  as  we  neither  of  us  play  much  at  cards,  we  have  conversed 
a  great  deal  together.  As  far  as  my  poor  judgment  goes,  I  assent  to  the 
general  opinion  that  he  is  a  person  of  a  very  cool  head,  infinitely  superior  in 
experience  to  the  Duke,  and  of  a  more  soUd  understanding  ;  though  not 
endowed  with  the  same  fire  and  vivacity.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cern, he  has  no  Austrian  or  Spanish  ingredients  in  his  composition,  but  is 
soberly  and  pacifically  inclined.  I  shall  wait  upon  him  this  morning,  and  if 
any  thing  material  either  then  or  at  any  other  time  occurs,  I  shall  inform  you 
thereof. 

The  Comte  d'Aubeterre  is,  I  believe,  the  first  man  that  occurred  upon  this 
sudden  occasion.  I  have  not  heard  his  name  till  now  since  I  came  to  Paris,  and 
I  know  at  present  very  little  about  him,  except  that  he  cannot,  I  conceive,  be 
the  person  ultimately  relied  upon,  because  I  have  reason  to  be  very  sure  that 
the  Due  de  Choiseul  intends,  if  other  affairs  make  this  measure  possible,  to 
keep  the  Comte  so  far  disengaged,  as  to  be  able  to  send  him  to  Augsburg, 
in  case  any  exigency  should  happen  that  requires  the  presence  of  an  intimate 
confident. 

I  complied  punctually  with  your  instructions  in  not  even  hinting  to  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  that  I  had  received  the  papers  you  enclosed  to  me  in  your 
last,  nor  did  he  ask  me  any  question  about  them.  I  found  he  has  the  copy 
of  your  letter  to  M.  de  Bussi  of  the  15th  instant,  which  he  said  was  tres  five, 
but  he  did  not  express  any  other  anxiety  or  resentment  upon  the  stile  or 
matter  thereof. 

You  will  allow  me.  Sir,  with  exultation  to  feel  and  applaud  the  truly 
British  spirit  that  reigns  throughout  your  state  papers.  It  would  be  very 
indecent  in  me  to  presume  to  offer  you  my  advice,  but  it  is  my  duty  to 
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convey  to  you  information  of  the  impression  which  every  step  carries  with  it  in    APPX. 
this  country.    The  French  are  to  be  treated  with  great  firmness  and  dignity;     j°gj ' 

but  now  that  his  Majesty's  honor  has  been  so  nobly  asserted,  and  that  these  = 

most  improper  intrusions  into  his  affairs  are  so  fully  repelled,  I  submit  it  to 
you  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  soften  that  asperity  which  might 
before  be  necessary.  My  reason  for  this  intimation  is  that  I  know  that  the 
King  of  France  has  been  grieved,  not  to  say  personally  offended,  at  some 
particular  expressions  ;  and  has  said  with  great  warmth,  "  that  he  was  ready 
to  resign  provinces  for  the  peace,  but  that  he  would  not  be  deprived  of  his 
honor,  and  of  the  character  of  a  man  of  truth  and  probity."  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  you  that  the  main  spring  from  whence  a  desirable  conclusion  can  be 
expected,  is  his  Majesty's  private  disposition  and  temper  of  mind.  This  par- 
ticular circumstance  may  in  some  instances  perhaps  make  it  more  prudent 
to  defer  general  reflections  upon  the  morality  and  punctilio  of  transactions 
till  the  issue  is  seen.  As  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  though  they  make  him 
uneasy  at  the  time,  they  have  very  little  permanent  effect  upon  his  decisions. 

Paris,  Atcgust  28. 

The  measure  of  calling  the  Comte  de  Choiseul  to  a  participation  of  the 
ministry  is  universally  applauded  as  a  masterpiece  of  policy.  The  plea  for 
attacking  the  Duke  would  have  been  his  insufficiency  in  point  of  time  and 
strength  to  go  through  both  departments.  He  might  perhaps  have  had  a 
displeasing  association  proposed  to  him,  or  an  embarrassing  choice  to  make. 
The  Comte  has  several  talents  which  he  wants  and  will  assist  him  in  all 
affairs  till  his  own  province  is  assigned  him :  he  continues  ambassador  pleni- 
potentiary for  the  reason  above  mentioned.  This  proof  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul's  superior  ascendant  in  the  present  juncture  has  fully  decided  the 
dispute  in  his  favor :  you  may  depend  on  it  that  he  has  never  been  so  strong 
or  so  safe. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Dauphin  and  the  Dauphiness's  attachment  to  the 
Jesuits,  the  anonymous  memorial  presented  against  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  received  it.  This  affair  may  possibly  make  him  stand 
well  with  the  Parliament. 
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36.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

Whitehall,  August  27,  1761. 

APPX.  I  will  first  begin  by  acquainting  you,  that  the  extensive  lights  and  very 

i-fii  great  ability  with  which  your  ample  despatch  is  composed",  and  particularly 
~  that  laudable  zeal  for  the  exact  and  full  information  of  his  Majesty,  as  well 
as  that  impartial  love  of  truth  and  honorable  sense  of  the  high  trust  reposed 
in  you,  which  sentiments  reign  through  the  whole  of  your  letter,  could  not 
but  appear  equally  striking  to  all  those  to  whom  the  same  was  communi- 
cated. To  this  I  am  to  add,  that  the  strong  and  lively  representations  of  the 
dispositions,  characters,  views,  and  resolutions  of  the  French  minister  and 
nation,  and  of  what  you  judged  was  to  be  expected  from  the  combination  of 
all  these  considerations  in  the  present  crisis,  did  not  fail  to  make  deep  im- 
pressions at  the  meeting,  and  appeared  to  contribute  not  a  little  to  shake  the 
resolutions  of  many  of  their  Lordships  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  fishing  in 
the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  an  ahri  there  demanded  by  France. 

After  many  and  long  deliberations,  the  advice  most  humbly  offered  to 
his  Majesty  has  been,  that  it  is  more  expedient  not  to  break  off  at  once  the 
negociation  with  France  on  the  foot  of  the  ultimatum  of  England,  without 
putting  once  more  to  the  test  the  too  justly  suspected  sincerity  of  France,  by 
the  great  concession  on  the  part  of  England  of  a  liberty  to  fish  in  the  said 
Gulph,  and  of  an  ahri  there  for  the  French  fishing  vessels. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  answer  to  the  tdtimatum  of  France,  that 
the  island  of  St.  Peter's  is  offered  for  this  purpose,  not  Canso,  which  had 
been  mentioned  here  by  M.  de  Bussi,  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  considera- 
tions of  the  greatest  weight  have  determined  against  the  cession  of  Canso,  as 
that  island  and  port,  lying  close  on  the  British  continent  of  America,  and 
particularly  on  that  long  disputed  and  not  yet  well  settled  part  thereof.  Nova 
Scotia,  seem  in  point  of  situation  to  be  not  less,  but  perhaps  more  dangerous 
in  various  respects  to  the  British  colonies,  than  even  Cape  Breton  or  St. 
John's. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  has  told  you  that  he  asked  for  nothing  hut  a 
rock  that  would  afford  shelter  to  the  harlis  of  their  fishermen,  which  they 
were  ready  to  receive  on  almost  any  terms  that  England  would  prescribe  ; 
that  he  continued  ready  to  consent  to  every  limitation  which  he  had  pro- 

<:  Dated  20th  August. 
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posed,  and  particularly  to  the  residence  of  an  English  commissary  on  the  APPX. 
spot.     In  answer  to  this,  England  offers  now  an  island  of  no  large  extent   ^j°g|  • 
indeed  but  not  incommodious,  with  a  small  but  good  harbour,  more  than  ade-  ==^ 
quate  to  every  purpose  pretended  by  France. 

But  before  I  go  any  farther  into  the  instructions  which  I  am  ordered  by 
his  Majesty  to  send  you  for  your  conduct  in  the  present  critical  point  to 
which  the  negociation  is  reduced,  it  is  judged  necessary  for  me  to  make, 
among  others,  one  most  material  observation  on  that  passage  in  your  letter 
of  the  6th ;  where  you  say  that  you  are  f  idly  and  clearly  convinced  that 
the  sole  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  treaty  is  the  determined  resistance  of 
tlie  French  as  to  the  entire  concession  of  the  fishery.  This  and  similar 
expressions,  such  as,  entire  surrender  of  the  fishery  ;  total  exclusion  of 
France  from  any  share  whatever  in  that  branch  of  commerce  ;  and  these 
repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  same  despatch,  appear  here  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  that  degree  of  facility  shewn  on  the  part  of  England  with 
regard  to  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  drying  within  a  certain  district  of 
Newfoundland,  as  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  a  facility  shewn  condi- 
tionally indeed,  to  the  just  satisfaction  demanded  on  our  part  concerning  the 
state  of  Dunkirk.  Admitted  thus  to  so  large  and  valuable  a  fishery  at  New- 
foundland, how  was  France  excluded  from  any  share  whatever  in  that  branch 
of  commerce  ?  Does  she  not  in  reality,  under  color  of  resisting  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  fishery,  contend  not  to  cede  to  us  any  part  of  it  1  Meaning 
perhaps  to  keep  open  a  door  to  let  in  Spain  at  our  expense,  as  the  price  and 
center  of  naval  union  against  England,  and  the  only  effectual  means  of  form- 
ing a  common  nursery  of  seamen  for  that  purpose.  You  will  perceive  by  the 
answer  which  the  King  has  ordered  me  to  give  on  this  point,  relating  to  the 
privilege  of  Newfoundland,  that  care  is  taken  to  state  this  matter  exactly ; 
and  in  such  manner  as  I  collect  from  your  several  letters,  is  conformable  to 
what  the  Due  de  Choiseul  admits  to  be  the  case,  and  as  M,  de  Bussi  owns 
he  has  always  clearly  understood  it  here. 

With  regard  to  ray  communication  of  your  conversation  with  the  Due 
de  Choiseul,  upon  his  first  mention  of  the  Spanish  affair,  I  have  only  to 
assure  you  that,  however  M.  de  Bussi  may  have  understood  or  represented 
this  matter,  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to  qualify  that  most 
indecent  and  offensive  measure  by  the  soft  and  absurd  name  of  an  offer  of 
mediation,  so  incompatible  with  the  very  idea  of  an  hostile  power.  I  could 
not  possibly  consider  it  otherwise  than  a  menace,  and  treat  it  as  such  in  what- 
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APFX.  ever  terras  it  was  couched  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul ;  of  whose  address  I  have 
mi^  too  just  an  opinion,  not  to  have  concluded  that  he  would  endeavor  to  palliate 
—  in  expression  so  absurd  a  proposition. 

I  cannot  omit  saying  one  word  on  those  expressions  must  and  never, 
which  you  mention  to  have  caused  such  indignant  sensations  in  tlic  minister 
of  France,  and  which  his  Excellency  would  endeavor  invidiously  to  make  pass 
for  w«  ton  imperatif,  et  pen  fait  jmur  la  tiegociation.  How  much  more 
authoritative  must  is  than  shall,  (one  of  which  is  unavoidable  in  any  positive 
stipulation,)  I  leave  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  the  French  academy  to  de- 
termine. In  the  mean  time  I  desire  to  refer  you  to  a  memorial  herein 
enclosed  for  your  information  on  a  7nuch  more  material  subject,  signed  by 
the  Due  de  Mirepoix,  and  delivered  the  14th  May,  1755,  wherein  you  will 
find  the  following  words  used  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  by  that  ambas- 
sador here  ;  "  ilfaut,  (must,)  etablir  que  le  Fleuve  St.  Laurent  est  le  centre 
du  Canada ;"  and  farther,"  la  cour  de  France  a  rejette  decisivement  et  rejettera 
toujours,  (ever,)  la  proposition,"  &c.  I  am  sensible  this  is  too  much  on  such 
a  frivolous  and  ill-founded  exceptiousness  about  words,  and  will  now  hasten  to 
things,  which  demand  my  whole  attention  in  a  moment  so  highly  interesting 
to  the  glory  of  his  Majesty,  and  so  decisive  to  the  national  honor  and  welfare 
of  Great  Britain. 

You  are  to  understand  then  that  the  inclosed  answer  to  the  ultimatum 
of  France  is  the  mature  result  of  repeated  and  most  serious  deliberations  ; 
and  contains  the  final  resolutions  of  his  Majesty  on  the  sum  of  things  as  they 
now  stand.  It  is  therefore  the  King's  pleasure  that  you  should  sign  this 
answer  as  herein  transmitted  to  you ;  and  deliver  it  without  delay  to  the  Due 
de  Choiseul ;  accompanying  this  paper  with  a  language  conformable  to  the 
contents  of  the  same,  and,  what  is  superfluous  to  add  to  you,  with  a  deport- 
ment of  perfect  candor  and  politeness.  It  is  the  King's  further  pleasure  that 
you  should  give  the  Due  de  Choiseul  clearly  to  know,  that  as  there  is  a  point 
in  all  negociations  where  concessions  must  stop,  his  Majesty  has  now  carried 
his  royal  moderation  and  facility  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  that  no  conside- 
rations, but  the  pure  love  of  peace,  and  a  sincere  desire  of  conciliation  with 
the  Most  Christian  King,  could  ever  have  carried  his  Majesty  so  far. 

After  a  series  of  facts  which  have  much  shaken  all  confidence  here  in 
the  sincerity  of  France,  namely,  the  superadding  of  demands  and  retracting 
of  offers  ever  since  the  little  leaf;  the  tergiversation  about  restoring  the  King 
of  Prussia's  territories;  the  contesting  his  Majesty's  right  to  fulfil,  as  an 
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auxiliary,  his  engagement  to  that  Monarch,  while  France  would  amplify  her  APPX. 
own  towards  the  Court  of  Vienna ;  the  confounding  of  the  negociation,  and  ^^- ^  • 
that  with  menaces,  by  blending  with  it  the  foreign  matter  of  Spanish  dis-  ' 

putes  ;  and,  lastly,  the  claiming,  as  Louisiana,  with  an  effrontery  unparal- 
leled, vast  regions  which  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  has  surrendered  to  Ge- 
neral Amherst  as  Canada,  and  defined  himself,  with  his  own  hand,  as  com- 
prehended in  the  government  of  that  province  where  he  commanded.  And, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio  and  the  countries  in  that 
part,  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  memorial  transmitted  to  you  for  that 
purpose,  that  the  Due  de  Mirepoix  did  solemnly  declare  here,  in  the  name 
of  his  Court,  that  France  had  constantly  regarded  the  said  River  Ohio  as  a 
dependance  of  Canada,  and,  instead  of  making  part  of  Louisiana,  as  being 
essential  to  the  communication  of  Canada  with  that  first-named  province. 

After  such  a  series  of  facts,  I  say,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  little 
more  is  expected  here  from  the  facility,  great  and  essential  as  it  is,  with 
regard  to  the  liberty  of  fishing  in  the  Gulph,  and  the  ahri  there  offered  to 
France,  than  to  put  that  Court  more  in  the  wrong,  in  case  it  shall  reject 
these  so  favorable  conditions  of  peace.  I  use  the  word  reject,  because  it 
will  no  longer  be  left  in  the  power  of  France  to  elude.  His  Majesty  has 
now  taken  his  resolution,  and  in  case  the  Court  of  France  shall,  after  due 
consideration,  not  think  fit  to  accept  the  terms  offered  in  the  enclosed  answer, 
which  you  are  to  deliver  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  that  is  to  say,  with  regard 
to  the  main  points  ;  more  particularly  the  fishery  and  abr'i,  as  offered ;  the 
entire  cession  of  all  Canada,  and  the  islands  in  the  Gulph  and  River  St. 
Lawrence.;  the  British  limits,  as  asserted  on  the  side  of  the  Carolinas ;  all 
the  restitutions  as  demanded  in  Germany ;  and  the  liberty  to  each  crown, 
after  the  peace,  to  succor  as  an  auxiliary  their  respective  allies,  according  to 
the  engagements  they  have  taken ;  I  am  expressly  to  signify  to  you,  that 
it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that,  in  this  case,  you  are  not  to  wait  for  fiirther 
orders,  but  are  to  return  home  without  taking  leave  ;  and  it  will  of  course  be 
expected  that  M.  de  Bussi  should  immediately  leave  England.  You  will 
break  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul  something  of  this  final  order  in  your  first  con- 
ference, but  so  remotely  and  indirectly,  as  not  to  impede  by  the  least  air  of 
menace  the  full  effect  of  this  last  experiment.  Whether  the  French  ministry, 
now  that  this  great  concession  of  fishing  in  the  Gulph  with  an  ahri  is  pro- 
posed, will  think  of  making  good  their  former  offers  with  respect  to  the  entire 
cession  of  all  Canada  with  the  islands,  and  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia's 
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APPX.  territories ;  and  whether  they  will  drop  the  Spanish  disputes,  which,  if 
insisted  on,  must  unavoidably  prevent  the  peace,  and  which,  while  in  the 
hands  of  France,  can  never  be  accommodated.  But  whatever  management  it 
is  proper  to  employ  in  the  first  insinuation  of  this  provisional  order  to  leave 
France,  you  will,  at  all  events,  clearly  make  known  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
in  due  time,  that,  in  case  the  terms  offered  shall  not  be  accepted,  you  have 
the  King's  orders  to  come  away ;  and  as  soon  as  you  shall  find,  which  caniwt 
be  long,  that  it  is  the  resolution  of  France  not  to  accept  the  same,  it  is  the 
King's  pleasure  that  you  do  put  the  above  order  in  execution,  and  return  to 
England. 

Having  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  the  French  ultimatum  the  line 
traced  by  the  hand  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  defining  the  limits  of 
the  government  of  Canada,  to  which  I  allude  in  this  letter,  I  send  you  en- 
closed, for  your  information  and  use,  an  imperfect,  but  I  trust  intelligible, 
sketch  of  the  same,  copied  from  the  original  transmitted  to  me  by  General 
Amherst,  together  with  an  extract  of  the  General's  letter  on  that  subject. 

I  have  the  most  real  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  that  the  King  conti- 
nues to  rely,  with  entire  satisfaction,  on  your  vigilance,  circumspection,  and 
approved  zeal  for  his  Majesty's  service. 

37.   Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

September  1,  1761. 

I  must  beg  your  indulgence  in  explaining  two  points  mentioned  in  your 
last  letter.  The  first  of  them  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  French 
minister  presumed  to  interpose  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  disputes.  I  never 
imagined.  Sir,  that  you  thought  of  qualifying  that  most  indecent  and  offen- 
sive measure  by  the  soft  name  of  an  offer  of  mediation ;  nor  did  I  mean  to 
convey  that  you  had  ever  used  those  words  in  conference  with  M.  de  Bussi. 
I  thought  the  mediation  of  an  enemy,  far  from  conveying  any  conciliating 
idea,  was  of  all  other  propositions  the  most  offensive.  I  stated  it  as  such, 
and  my  despatches  of  the  12th  July  will  inform  you  that  I  expressed  myself 
in  every  term  that  is  short  of  the  most  absolute  contempt ;  declaring  that  I 
would  not,  if  I  was  minister,  yield  to  France  one  blade  of  grass  nor  one  grain 
of  sand,  either  from  the  fear  of  this  indecent  menace,  or  from  the  foohsh  hope 
of  her  good  offices  ;  which  sentiments,  by  mine  of  July  the  14th,  you  will  find 
I  offered  to  repeat  literally  in  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
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Therefore  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  see  two  things ;  in  the  first  place  that  APPX. 
the  word  mediation  has  never  been  attributed  at  all  either  to  you,  or  to  the  Due  1751 ' 
de  Choiseul,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  I  have  not  used  it  as  a  soft  name. 

The  second  point  relates  to  my  use  of  the  adjectives  entire  and  total 
where  I  have  mentioned  the  surrender  of  the  fishery.  Upon  examining  my 
papers,  I  see  that  I  have  not  every  where  specified  this  fishery  to  be  that 
inherent  by  right  in  the  possession  of  the  coasts  and  islands,  streights  and 
passages  of  and  to  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  I  believe,  upon 
a  review,  the  subject  matter  very  sufficiently  shews  that  my  words  can  refer 
to  this  entire  fishery,  and  to  no  other.  I  conceived  that  the  context  made 
the  sense  thereof  sufficiently  plain  for  our  correspondence.  But  though  I 
may  have  to  you  omitted  in  some  places  the  repetition  of  those  advantages 
which  France  gains  by  our  concession  of  the  privilege  of  drying  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  appendant  to  a  separate  distinct  fishery,  I  have  strenuously 
urged  and  zealously  represented  them  in  my  conversations  with  the  Due  de 
Choiseul.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  have  not  had  a  share  in  his 
determinations  ;  at  least  if  they  have  not  been  fully  weighed  by  him,  it  has 
not  been  my  fault. 

If  the  letter  transmitted  to  you  by  M.  de  Bussi  on  the  10th  appears  so 
remarkable,  what  would  you.  Sir,  not  have  thought  had  you  seen  the  first 
■edition  of  that  paper.  I  apprehended  nothing  less  than  the  absolute  rupture 
of  the  treaty  as  soon  as  it  should  reach  your  hands ;  having  studiously 
remarked  that  you  avoided  all  disputes  on  words  as  well  as  on  forms  where 
his  Majesty's  dignity  was  not  essentially  concerned.  I  used  my  utmost  en- 
deavors, not  without  some  success,  to  prevent  so  disagreeable  an  incident, 
but  I  at  the  same  time  avoided  the  least  air  of  deprecation,  contenting  myself 
with  representing  calmly  and  firmly  the  consequences  which  would  attend 
this  rash  step. 

I  ought  to  inform  you  of  a  circumstance  which  bears  some  connection 
to  these  points  of  stile.  In  the  very  short  interview  I  have  had  with  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  I  have  shewn  him  the  passage  of  M.  de  Mirepoix's  letter, 
in  which  the  words  he  had  so  much  objected  to  are  employed.  He  behaved 
with  good  humor  and  politeness  upon  the  occasion,  fairly  confessing  that, 
the  matter  of  the  ultimatum  proving  contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  had 
seen  the  expressions  above  mentioned  in  a  stronger  light  than  they  deserved. 
He  assured  me  at  the  same  time  that  there  remained  in  his  mind  no  degree 
whatever  of  resentment  or  ill  will. 

VOL.  II.  4  I 
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APPX.  I  have  received  with  the  most  devoted  submission  the  fresh  mark  of  his 

^,n'.}'  Majesty's  royal  moderation  in  the  offer  of  the  island  of  St.  Peters.  I  have 
===  been  so  incessantly  pressed  upon  the  article  of  an  abri,  that  it  has  been 
difficult  for  me  to  maintain  that  unshaken  firmness  from  which  I  have  never 
swerved,  and  to  avoid  at  the  same  time  some  degree  of  asperity.  The  lan- 
guage I  have  constantly  held  has  been,  that  in  a  treaty  proposed  by  France 
upon  the  terms  of  the  ufi  possidetis  joined  to  compensations  equal  in  value, 
England  had  already  yielded  very  greatly,  more  than  she  demanded  in  ex- 
change. I  have  never  expressed  the  least  wish  that  his  Majesty's  generosity 
and  love  of  peace  should  carry  him  one  iota  farther  than  he  had  already 
gone ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  finding  myself  in  a  situation,  where  it  was  my 
duty  to  render  my  offices  acceptable,  I  have  avoided  in  my  conferences  those 
denotations  of  aversion  and  indignation,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  employ 
with  regard  to  Spain,  and  upon  some  other  occasions  where  the  honor  of  my 
royal  master  required  a  different  temper.  As  you  conceive.  Sir,  that  this 
concession  well  guarded  and  duly  qualified  is  not  totally  inconsistent,  upon 
the  general  sum  of  things,  with  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
very  offer  will  put  the  court  of  France  more  in  the  wrong  if  it  be  rejected ; 
I  am  far  from  regretting  any  little  part  that  I  may  personally  have  had  in 
this  determination. 

I  was  gone  into  the  country  for  two  days  when  I  received  your  memo- 
rial :  I  immediately  despatched  it,  then  unsigned,  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
conceiving  that  this  speedy  an:l  confidential  communication  would  have  good 
effects.  I  accompanied  it  with  the  most  proper  letter  that  I  could  devise  to 
promote  and  forward  them.  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  take  this  method, 
because  I  have  always  observed  that  his  Excellency's  second  thoughts  are 
better  and  more  reasonable  than  his  first  impressions ;  which  has  induced  me 
to  recommend  to  him  a  cool  and  serious  perusal  of  all  papers  previous  to  our 
conferences.  I  came  the  next  day  to  Paris,  where  I  supped  with  him  at  a 
third  place,  but  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company,  I  can  say  little  that  is 
positive  upon  this  most  interesting  subject.  He  seemed  in  general  pleased 
with  the  polite  and  amicable  stile  of  the  memorial,  but  declared  himself 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  island  of  St.  Peters,  and  the  use  which  France 
could  make  thereof  in  affording  shelter  to  the  barks  of  their  fishermen ;  upon 
which  point  he  desired  time  to  consult  seamen  and  other  persons  better 
informed  than  himself.  I  assured  him  that  the  offer  was  made  liim  bond 
fide,  being  such  as  my  court  imagined  adequate  to  his  demand.     He  did  not 
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then  appear  to  me  to  make  any  objections  about  Dunkirk  as  at  present  APPX. 
stated,  but  he  said,  "  there  was  some  ambiguity  which  he  could  not  under-  \^'f^-,  ' 
stand  in  that  part  of  the  memorial  which  contains  what  his  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  communicate  with  regard  to  the  support  he  intends  to  give  the  King  of 
Prussia."  He  urged  "  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  waiting  for  a  despatch 
from  M.  de  Bussi,  before  he  gave  his  final  answer  ;"  he  has,  notwithstanding, 
appointed  me  an  hour  to-morrow.  I  have  fully  intimated  to  him  that  the 
concessions  of  Great  Britain  would  not  exceed  the  line  now  drawn;  and 
have,  though  very  obscurely,  insinuated  my  return  home ;  choosing  not  to 
unfold  myself  further  till  towards  the  close  of  our  first  conversation,  in  order 
the  better  to  discern  his  views  and  intentions. 

I  am  very  highly  honored  by  the  great  confidence  his  Majesty  has  re- 
posed in  me,  by  leaving  me  in  some  degree  to  judge  of  that  state  of  affairs 
which  may  require  my  stay  here  or  my  departure  hence ;  but  I  am  deeply 
sensible  how  difficult  that  decision  may  possibly  be,  and  how  unequal  my 
inabihty  and  inexperience  may  prove  to  so  arduous  a  determination.  As  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  may  possibly  wish  to  prolong  the  present  negociation,  it 
would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  had  some  hmited  bounds  indi- 
cated in  this  case ;  but  as  I  myself  see  the  difficulty  of  fixing  such  periods, 
and  as  his  Majesty  has  not  thought  proper  to  prescribe  them,  I  must  content 
myself  with  acting  as  the  immediate  occasion  requires,  depending  most 
fully  on  his  gracious  construction  of  my  best  endeavors. 

If  upon  this  ultimate  trial  I  find  here  a  real  desire  of  an  honorable 
peace,  with  a  possibility  of  procuring  it,  I  shall  not  proceed  with  precipita- 
tion ;  but  on  the  other  hand  you  may  most  firmly  rely  that  his  Majesty's 
honor  shall  not  be  trifled  with  in  my  hands,  and  that  this  court  shall  not  see 
me  lone  attend  her  inconsistencies  and  irresolutions. 

I  shall  write  to  you  most  fully  and  amply  with  as  much  speed  as  is  con- 
sistent with  my  due  information.  If  future  circumstances  should  require 
farther  instructions,  while  I  however  neither  can  continue  near  the  court 
with  dignity,  nor  ought  in  prudence  to  decline  all  future  hopes  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, I  shall  quit  Paris  ;  but  I  shall  not  absolutely  leave  the  kingdom  till 
I  receive  your  final  commands. 

September  2,  1761. 

P.S. — My  conference  this  day  with  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  of  six 
hours.    I  send  you  a  rough  minute  copied  from  my  notes  taken  in  his  closet, 
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APPX.  I  shall  write  the  whole  very  amply,  and  form  my  judgment  upon  the  sum  of 
T-rT     '*''     "^^^  communication  of  papers  reciprocally  explaining  engagements  of 
-  the  two  crowns,  if  it  be  thought  proper  to  be  at  all  consented  to,  should 

speedily  take  place. 

38.  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  September  4. 

His  Excellency  professed  himself  to  be  almost  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Pierre,  and  to  the  use  which  France  might  make  of  it,  as  an 
abri  for  the  barks  of  fishermen  ;  he  said  that  he  had  however  heard  this  island 
was  very  small,  and  subject  to  fogs  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  I  replied 
that  he  had  asked  only  for  a  rock ;  that  it  was  not  reasonable  for  him  to 
claim  another  choice  after  having  thus  referred  himself  to  that  designation 
which  was  now  marked  out,  that,  according  to  his  own  confession,  it  did  not 
appear  but  tliat  this  spot  was  large  enough  for  health  and  exercise  as  well  as 
for  some  necessary  productions ;  that  I  conceived  the  only  value  of  such  es- 
tablishments to  be  the  ports  which  they  furnished,  and  that  his  favorite  de- 
mand of  Cape  Breton  was  not  at  all  more  recommendable  on  any  other 
score,  &c. 

39.  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  September  4,  1761. 

I  ought  here  to  premise  one  observation,  which  I  have  always  carried 
with  me  during  my  interview  with  the  Due  de  Choiscul,  viz.  that  it  is  far  from 
absolutely  certain,  that  either  those  concessions  to  which  he  agrees,  or  those 
objections  which  he  forms,  constitute  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  own  mind 
the  sincere  and  real  determination  upon  which  he  will  either  conclude  or 
break  off  the  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  possible,  in  case  he  should 
dislike  the  total  sum  of  the  terms  proposed,  that  he  will  choose  to  attribute 
the  rupture  of  this  negociation  to  those  propositions  on  our  part  which  affect 
the  allies  of  France,  shewing  at  the  same  time  a  facility  perhaps  not  entirely 
sincere  upon  points  where  his  resistance  cannot  contribute  to  conciliate  to 
this  crown  the  affections  of  other  powers. 

I  shall  proceed  as  we  did  in  our  conversation  through  each  article  in 
that  order  wherein  the  memorial  places  them. 
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40.  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  September  6,  1761. 

Upon  the  close  of  these  discussions  I  could  entertain  no  doubt  of  two  AFPX. 
points  ;  first,  that  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  crowns  was  impracticable ;     jygj  " 


secondly,  that  the  time  was  come  when  according  to  your  instructions  I  was 
not  to  wait  for  farther  orders,  but  to  return  home  without  taking  leave.  I 
accordingly  acquainted  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  "  that  as  the  conferences  between 
us  at  present  stood,  I  should  be  obliged,  almost  incessantly,  to  demand  a 
passport  for  that  purpose ;  that,  however,  as  the  matters  debated  between  us 
were  of  such  extreme  moment,  and  as  my  orders  supposed  that  more  than 
one  deliberation  might  pass  with  regard  to  them,  I  would  desire  him  with 
that  spirit  of  moderation  and  that  love  of  peace  which  they  inculcated,  to 
take  some  time  for  farther  reflections,  as  well  as  for  the  suggestion  of  any 
new  expedients  which  might  prevent  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  continuation 
of  the  war."  He  received  what  I  had  said  to  him  politely.  He  proposed  to 
me  the  perusal  of  the  remaining  articles  of  the  treaty,  that  the  answer  re- 
turned by  him  to  my  Court  might  be  complete  in  these  respects,  as  well  as 
in  the  preceding  points,  to  which  I  consented. 

Art.  10.  France  persisted  in  her  dpclnrnfinn  ns  in  the  first  memorial. 

Art.  11.  France  will  give  the  solemn  declaration  required,  by  which 
she  renounces  all  pretensions  to  Nieuport  and  Ostend,  insisting  however  that 
this  declaration  shall  be  a  separate  instrument,  not  inserted  in  the  present 
treaty. 

Art.  12.  France  refers  to  her  memorial  presented  by  M.  de  Bussi,  and 
desires  fixed  epochas,  because  the  usage  of  nations  may  vary  as  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  or  be  subject  to  inconveniences. 

Art.  13.  France  accepts  the  negociation  of  the  two  East  India  Com- 
panies upon  condition  that  this  negociation  shall  be  terminated  at  the  same 
time  with  the  war  between  the  two  crowns. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  intimated  to  me  "  that  the  latter  clause  was  in- 
serted to  prevent  references  to  commissaries,  which  would  be  followed  by 
disputes  and  uncertainties." 

Art.  14.  Agreed. 

At  the  end  of  this  perusal  of  the  answer  to  the  French  ultimatum  the 
Due  de  Choiseul  told  me,  "  that  he  persisted  in  maintaining  that  France  had 
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APPX.  a  right  to  speak  and  interfere   in   disputes  which  might  exist  between  our 
Court  and  Spain,  according  to  his  last  letter  delivered  by  M.  de  Bussi." 

I  repHed, "  that  my  Court  maintained  tlint  he  had  no  such  i-ight  lohat- 
erer ;  that  any  attempt  of  that  sort  would  be  construed  as  an  offence  and 
indignity  offered  to  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  that  I  persisted  in  every  senti- 
ment set  forth  in  your  letter  to  M.  de  Bussi,  and  would  immediately  leave  the 
kingdom  on  his  actual  assertion  or  exertion  of  that  pretended  right  by  any 
step  whatever,  such  as  the  delivery  of  any  memorial,  or  the  making  to  me 
any  overture  in  conference,  directly  or  indirectly,  relative  to  the  disputes  be- 
tween England  and  Spain." 

This  conversation,  wliich  seemed  to  be  introduced  merely ^jo?//'  prendre 
ncte  that  he  had  mentioned  Spain,  concluded  by  his  Excellency's  saying  "  that 
we  had  disputes  enough  of  our  own,  without  entering  into  those  of  a  third  party." 

Our  conversation  took  a  more  general  turn  :  I  could  not  avoid  saying  to 
the  Due  de  Choiseul  "  that  I  was  extremely  surprised  at  the  very  great  stress 
which  he  thought  proper  to  put  upon  the  German  affairs ;  that  it  seemed  to 
me  the  most  extraordinary  determination  I  had  ever  read  of  or  met  with  to 
yield  up  Canada  and  the  other  points  of  which  we  had  discoursed ;  to  have 
already  made  a  war  of  five  years,  in  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  with- 
out any  fruit  or  benefit ;  to  know  that  every  success  or  acquisition  gained 
by  that  house  was  finally  to  the  detriment  of  France ;  to  sec  the  Austrian 
territories  untouched,  Avhile  her  own  had  suffered  so  many  severe  blows,  yet 
still  to  persist  in  demanding  for  that  power  a  security  which  the  nature  of 
human  affairs  would  not  admit,  in  order  to  support  her  in  designs  which  led 
to  conquest  and  superiority,  while  France  herself  was  contented  to  retire  a 
loser :  all  these  events,  I  freely  confessed  to  him,  had  deceived  my  expecta- 
tion and  now  filled  me  with  amazement."  I  added,  "  that  I  did  not  doubt 
they  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  his  own  countrymen ;  that  I  hoped  I 
was  not  a  stranger  either  to  national  or  private  honor ;  that  I  conceived  both 
to  be  consistent  with  justice  and  reason  ;  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
implied  notions  contrary  to  these  first  rules  of  all  human  actions ;  that  if 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  had  proved  such  in  its  event  that  France,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  was  obliged  to  resign  her  own  provinces  to 
her  enemies,  neither  the  present  age  nor  posterity  could  ever  blame  him  for 
not  continuing  that  war  in  order  to  acquire  territories  for  an  ally,  since  all 
treaties,  however  worded,  supposed  the  possibility  of  their  execution  and  the 
emolument  of  one  party  not  to  be  procured  and  purchased  by  the  calamities 
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of  the  Other."     He  allowed  "  that  the  Austrian  system  was  full  of  those  in-  APPX. 
conveniences  that  I  had  mentioned ;"  but  he  asserted   "  that  France  would   ^1761' 
neither  have  any  system  nor  any  ally  if  she  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the  == 
army  under  Prince  Ferdinand  was  left  at  liberty  to  attack  the  Empress-Queen." 

I  then  recapitulated  with  him  that  part  of  our  conversation  which  re- 
ferred to  the  restitution  of  Wesel,  pressing  him  very  seriously  to  make  his 
coolest  reflection  upon  that  subject,  during  the  short  interval  which  remained 
before  I  should  be  obliged  to  take  my  final  resolution.  He  replied,  "  that  in 
order  to  shew  how  much  he  desired  that  the  war  might  not  continue  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  extinguishing  it,  he  would  state  his  proposal  in  another 
light."  He  asked,  "  that  those  troops  which  are  actually  in  the  pay  of 
England  should  not  serve  under  any  j^^^tence  against  the  Empress-Queen 
and  her  allies,  during  that  time  for  which  they  are  hired ;  but  as  these 
troops  may  cease  to  be  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  as  this  last  can  no 
longer  in  such  case  answer  for  the  observation  of  the  above  mentioned 
condition,  the  King  of  France,  though  he  will  not  depart  from  his  en- 
gagements with  his  allies,  will  change  that  arrangement  which  he  has 
proposed  for  the  execution  thereof,  if  any  other  arrangement  can  be 
found  ivhich  affords  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  the  means  of  fulfilling 
those  engagements ;  meanwhile  the  Com-t  of  France  refers  herself  to  the  tenth 
article  of  her  first  memorial  until  some  other  overture  is  made  for  that  end." 

I  confess  to  you  very  fairly.  Sir,  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  affair  is 
really  altered  by  this  new  proposal,  because  I  think  France  will  accept  no 
other  secm-ity  for  the  compliance  of  this  stipxilation,  than  the  continuation  of 
an  army  in  Lower  Germany,  nor  did  the  Due  de  Choiseul  give  me  any  reason 
to  imagine  the  contrary.  But  as  my  poor  judgment  is  not  to  decide  on  fu- 
ture and  unknown  expedients,  which  the  great  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  and 
his  ministers  may  suggest,  and  as  the  restitution  of  Wesel  is  not  refused  in 
case  such  expedients  can  be  found,  I  have  been  obliged  to  depart  from  that 
method  of  proceeding  which  I  should  have  followed  if  the  adherence  of  France 
had  stood  positively  fixed  to  the  tenth  article  of  her  first  memorial,  instead 
of  being  hypothetically  stated  as  it  now  stands. 

I  am  bound  by  your  instructions  of  August  ■27th^  with  regard  to  five 
points. 

Imprimis,  the  fishery  and  abri,  as  offered. 

2d.  The  entire  cession  of  Canada  and  the  islands  in  the  Gulph  and 
River  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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APPX.  3d.  The  British  limits,  as  asserted  on  the  side  of  the  CaroHnas. 
Ni>  V. 

I7fj]  '  4th.  All  the  restitutions  demanded  in  Germany. 


5th.  The  liberty  to  each  crown,  after  the  peace,  to  succor  as  an  auxili- 
ary their  respective  allies,  according  to  the  engagement  they  have  taken. 

The  state  of  the  case  between  our  Couit  and  that  of  France  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

As  to  the  first  condition,  the  French  minister  suspends  his  answer ;  if  I 
receive  it  in  the  negative,  I  immediately  depart. 

The  second  condition  is  consented  to. 

The  third  condition  will,  I  believe,  most  certainly  be  complied  with. 

The  fourth  condition  is  delayed  by  a  new  offer  to  Great  Britain,  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  different  from  that  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  French  memorial, 
but  adequate  to  the  same  purpose  of  securing  the  Empress-Queen  from  the 
troops  commanded  by  Prince  Ferdinand. 

The  fifth  condition  is  nearly  connected  with  the  fourth,  and  is  certainly 
not  refused,  if  the  former  can  be  agreed. 

I  am,  in  so  essential  a  step,  to  be  bound  strictly  and  literally  by  my 
instructions,  which  relate  to  the  form  and  method  wherein  the  rupture  of 
the  negociation  is  to  be  made  public  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  essential 
conclusion  of  the  present  affair.  My  proceedings  upon  these  secondary 
points  will  be  held  to  be  those  of  my  Court,  and  will  become  the  matter  of 
future  gazettes  and  manifestoes ;  therefore,  though  it  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  the  peace  will  not  be  concluded  in  the  present  juncture,  I  hold  myself 
plainly  and  manifestly  not  authorized  to  return  to  England,  until  you  direct 
me  in  what  manner  I  am  to  proceed  upon  the  first  point,  which  is  not 
rejected,  but  suspended,  and  upon  the  fourth  and  fifth  points,  where  an  over- 
ture is  made  towards  some  new  alternative  to  be  proposed  on  the  part  of 
England.  If  any  fresh  accident  occurs,  I  shall  very  exactly  obey  your  orders 
of  the  27th  of  August,  for  which  reason,  I  desire  your  next  courier  may  be 
addressed  to  me,  according  to  the  direction  sent  by  Mr.  VVitton. 

The  prolixity  of  this  narration  can  only  be  excused  by  recollecting  that 
it  contains  all  the  material  circumstances  of  a  conversation  which  lasted  five 
hours  :  nor  must  my  just  fear  of  tiring  your  patience  prevent  my  adding  a 
few  observations  on  the  general  stile  of  both  my  last  conferences. 

Though  I  have  heard  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  appeared  to  be  under 
remarkable  anxiety  about  the  time  when  your  last  courier  arrived,  yet,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  very  minute  denotations,  his  manner  and  behaviour. 
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whether  genuine  or  affected,  expressed  more  indifference  for  peace  than  I  had   APPX. 
discerned  in  my  preceding  interview,  communicated  by  my  letter  of  August   ^j^gj  ' 
26th.     This  appearance  struck  me  more  strongly  in  his  second  conference  ■■ 
than  in  his  first.     I  shall  not  presume  to  attribute  these  sentiments  to  any 
particular  cause ;  not  knowing  whether  they  arise  from  any  new  resources 
he  may  have   found  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or  from  any  fresh  ideas,  which 
give  him  better  hopes  of  success.     They  assert  here  very  confidently,  that 
great  sums  have  been  advanced  by  Spain,  and  that  this  power  is  immediately 
to  declare  war.     I  have,  however,  found   some  few  persons  who  still  doubt 
of  this  future  event.     I  cannot  answer  whether  the  convention  between  these 
two  crowns  is  actually  authenticated ;  but  I   am  assured,  that  at  least  it 
wants  only  the  last  hand  and  signature.     It  is  likewise  said  here,  that  the 
money  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  next  year  is  ready,  but  this  report  is 
not  very  probable. 

How  far  the  various  transactions  in  the  interior  of  this  court,  first  hinted 
in  my  short  note  by  Mr.  Duval,  and  further  explained  in  my  subsequent 
letters,  which  contained  the  most  secret  intelligence,  may  have  contributed 
to  the  present  issue,  is  submitted  to  your  superior  judgment,  directed  by 
ample  informations  from  all  other  parts  of  Europe. 

I  know  the  Due  de  Choiseul  has  said,  that  the  island  of  St.  Pierre  is 
itself  so  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  France,  and  offered  upon  terms  so 
humiliating,  so  inconvenient,  and  so  precarious,  that  it  is  not  worth  accept- 
ing, much  less  at  a  price  which  must  be  attended  with  general  odium  and 
dishonor.  I  believe  him  to  be  very  much  embarrassed :  many  of  those  con- 
ditions, though  strictly  exacted,  and  though  properly  enforced  by  new  precau- 
tions, being  his  own  ;  and  the  island,  though  perhaps  not  very  paradisaical, 
coming  within  his  demand.  If  a  rupture,  founded  on  his  apprehension  for 
the  security  of  the  House  of  Austria,  has  a  grand  and  noble  air  with  foreigners, 
it  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  very  well  received  at  home,  where  the  powet 
is  detested,  and  where  his  concession  of  Cahada,  which  begins  already  to 
be  much  canvassed,  will  be  set  up  in  comparison  with  it.  What  adds  to 
his  personal  difficulties  is  that,  according  to  the  universal  opinion  of  those  I 
have  conversed  with,  there  cannot  happen  to  him,  in  his  particular  situation 
at  court,  a  greater  or  a  worse  evil  than  the  prevalence  of  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  influence. 

I  am  almost  ashamed,  at  the  close  of  so  long  a  letter,  to  add  any  thing 
relative  to  myself. 

VOL.  II.  4    K 
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APPX.  I  know  that  unsuccessful  negociations  are  usually  blamed  ;  I  have  fully 
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■    and  impartially  represented  whatever  has  passed  in  the  various  conferences  I 


have  managed,  endeavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  you  here  present 
on  the  spot.  I  have  not  given  a  single  opinion,  without  submitting  to  your 
superior  decision  those  facts  and  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  nor  without 
consulting  those  persons  who  seemed  to  me  of  best  and  soundest  sense  and 
authority  in  ways  and  methods  which  they  themselves  could  not  discover  too 
much  from,  or  perhaps  could  hardly  penetrate.  I  shall  add,  that,  in  com- 
municating these  ideas,  I  have  never  presumed  to  warp  or  incline  the  councils 
of  my  country,  much  less  to  ascend  to  the  consideration  of  any  ultimate  reso- 
lution upon  the  sum  of  things  :  the  only  objects  of  my  contemplation  have 
been  the  probable  effects  which  supposed  decisions  and  events  foreseen  would 
have  upon  the  councils  of  the  enemy  :  to  have  exceeded  these  bounds  would 
have  been  a  very  unwarrantable  presumption,  I  shall  be  satisfied,  if  you 
remain  persuaded  of  the  honest  affection  which  I  have  shewn  towards  the 
salutary  work  of  peace,  and  of  the  true  zeal  with  which  I  have  obeyed  and 
enforced  your  instructions. 


41.  Mr.  Stanleij  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Paris,  Sept.  8,  1761. 

I  this  day  heard,  from  good  authority,  that  fifteen  Spanish  ships  of 
war  are  to  sail  speedily,  in  order  to  convey  home  the  fleets  which  they 
expect. 

I  could  not  but  observe,  that  the  French  minister's  behaviour,  though 
personally  very  polite  to  me,  was  extremely  grave,  and  that  he  appeared  full 
of  anxiety  in  his  conversation  with  all  present.  This  was  generally  taken 
notice  of. 

He  mentioned  to  me,  that  if  affairs  had  gone  differently  upon  some 
points,  and  if  he  had  seen  better  hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  he  would  have 
proposed  a  meeting  with  you,  and  have  desired  you  either  to  send  him  a 
yacht,  in  order  to  his  coming  to  Dover,  or  to  have  given  him  that  opportunity 
on  ship-board,  between  that  place  and  Calais ;  that  both  should  have  had  the 
authority  of  their  sovereigns,  in  order  to  regulate  the  remaining  difficult 
parts  of  the  negociation.  I  mention  this  more  from  its  peculiarity,  than 
from  any  consequence  which  I  think  it  can  now  possibly  have. 
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The  affair  of  Denmark  was  yesterday  long  debated   in  council,  but  I   APPX. 
have  not  yet  heard  the  result.  ^j^gj  ' 

An  account  of  the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  was  the  === 
same  evening  brought  by  an  estafette  to  Monsieur  de  Staremberg. 


12.  Tlie  last  Memorial  of  France  to  England,  delivered  to  Mr.  Pitt  by 
M.  de  Bussi  on  the  13tk  (^September,  1761. 

The  King  accepts  the  declaration  of  the  King  of  England  contained  in 
the  preamble  of  the  answer,  and  renews  that  which  he  before  made  to  his 
Majesty  on  this  head,  in  such  manner  that  it  is  concluded  between  the  two 
courts  finally  and  without  ambiguity,  that  if  peace  is  not  the  result  of  the 
present  negociation,  all  that  has  been  said,  written,  and  negociated  between 
the  two  crowns,  since  the  memorial  of  the  26th  of  March  inclusive,  to  the 
moment  of  the  rupture,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  shall  not  be 
brought  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  either  of  the  parties,  in  any  future  nego- 
ciation of  peace. 

Art.  I.  The  King  has  declared  in  his  first  memorial,  and  in  his  idtima- 
tum,  that  he  will  cede  and  guarantee  to  England  the  possession  of  Canada, 
in  the  most  ample  manner  ;  his  Majesty  persists  in  that  offer,  and  without 
discussing  the  line  of  its  limits  marked  in  a  map  presented  by  Mr.  Stanley  ; 
as  that  line,  on  which  England  rests  its  demand,  is  without  doubt  the  most 
extensive  bound  which  can  be  given  to  the  cession,  the  King  is  willing  to 
grant  it. 

His  Majesty  had  annexed  four  conditions  to  his  guarantee ;  it  seems 
that  England  agrees  to  them ;  the  King  only  conceives  that  the  term  of  one 
year  for  the  sale  of  the  French  effects  and  for  the  emigration  is  too  short, 
and  his  Majesty  desires  that  it  may  be  agreed  to  extend  the  term  of  one  year 
to  eighteen  months  at  least. 

As  the  court  of  England  has  added  to  the  first  article  of  their  answer 
to  the  entire  and  total  cession  of  Canada,  as  agreed  between  the  two  courts, 
the  word  dependencies,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  specific  explanation  of  this 
word,  that  the  cession  might  not  in  the  end  occasion  difficulties  between  the 
two  courts  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  dependencies. 

Art.  II.  The  first  paragraph,  with  respect  to  the  hmits  of  Louisiana, 
contained  in  the  second  article  of  the  answer  from  England,  is  agreed  to  by 
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APPX.  France.     The  second  paragraph  is  neither  just  nor  explicit,  and  it  is  finally 
1761      proposed  to  express  it  in  the  following  terms  : 

'  "  The  intermediate  savage  nations  between  the  lakes  and  the  Missis- 

sippi, and  within  the  line  traced  out,  shall  be  neuter  and  independent,  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  King  ;  and  those  without  the  line,  on  the  side  of  the 
English  shall  be  likewise  neuter  and  indejjendent,  under  the  2^rotection  of 
the  King  of  England.  The  English  traders  also  shall  be  prohibited  from 
going  among  the  savage  natio?is  betjond  the  line  on  either  side  ;  hit  the 
said  nations  shall  not  be  restraiiied  in  their  freedom  of  commerce  with 
the  French  and  English,  as  they  hare  exercised  it  heretofore. 

Art.  III.  Although  France  is  sensible  how  opposite  it  is  to  principles  of 
conciliation,  that  the  party  which  cedes  should  propose  to  the  party  who  has 
conquered,  and  would  maintain  the  cession  of  possessions  which  are  not  per- 
fectly known,  though  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  irumner  which  England 
requires  is  liable  to  innumerable  difficulties,  nevertheless,  the  King,  to  testify 
his  acquiescence  in  every  expedient  which  may  conciliate  the  two  crowns,  is 
willing  to  declare  to  England,  that  he  will  guarantee  the  possession  of  Senegal 
and  Goree  to  that  crown,  provided  England,  on  her  part,  will  guarantee  the 
possession  of  the  settlements  of  Anamaboo  and  Akra,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 

Art.  IV.  The  fourth  article  of  the  answer  includes  a  variety  of  objects, 
each  of  which  requires  a  particular  explanation. 

England  always  endeavors  to  connect  the  liberty  of  fishing  and  drying 
the  fish  on  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  granted  by  the  fifteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  the  ninth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  which 
stipulates  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  :  it  is  given  in  answer  to  England  for 
the  fourth  and  last  time,  that  those  two  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
have  nothing  in  common  between  them,  unless  that  they  are  both  comprised 
in  the  said  treaty  ;  and  that  the  concession  expressed  in  favor  of  the  French 
in  the  thirteenth  article  of  that  treaty,  is  a  compensation  for  the  cession  of 
Newfoundland  and  Annapohs  Royal,  made  on  the  part  of  France  to  England 
by  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  articles  of  the  same  treaty. 

But  to  the  end  that  the  two  courts  may  clearly  understand  each  other 
on  this  head,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  peace,  the  King  agrees  to  demolish 
the  works  which  have  been  made  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk 
since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  to  fill  up  the  basin  which  contains  the  ships 
of  war,  and  to  destroy  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  rope-yard :  but  at  the 
same  time,  his  Majesty  vaM  leave  the  trading  jx)rt,  which  will  not  receive  a 
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frigate,  subsisting  for  the  good  of  England,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  France.   APPX. 
She  will  also  undertake  not  to  suffer  any  maritime  military  establishment  in    ^°'  ^  ' 
that  port :  but  the  cunette  shall  be  left  standing  round  the  place  for  the  salu-  = 
brity  of  the  air,  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  fishing  and  the  drying  of  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
the  King  requires  that  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  be  con- 
firmed by  the  present  treaty. 

Concerning  the  condition  proposed  by  England,  with  respect  to  the 
liberty  of  fishing  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  France  agrees,  that  beyond 
the  Port  of  Newfoundland,  specified  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  French,  (unless  in  case  of  accidents,)  cannot  land  on  the  coasts 
appertaining  to  the  English  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  whether  to  dry 
their  fish,  or  to  spread  their  nets  on  the  said  coasts ;  but  Avithout  these  two 
exceptions,  the  French  shall  be  at  hberty  to  fish,  without  molestation,  in  all 
parts  of  the  said  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence. 

With  respect  to  the  cession  of  the  Island  of  St.  Pierre,  the  smallness  of 
that  island,  and  its  situation  near  Plaisance,  make  the  King  of  opinion  that 
such  a  shelter  shall  be  illusory,  and  will  rather  serve  to  breed  contests  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  than  to  procure  the  accommodations  for  the  fishery  of 
the  French  subjects. 

The  King  had  required  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  or  the  Island  of  St. 
John;  his  Majesty  had  even  restrained  himself  to  the  little  Island  of  Conceau, 
and  now  makes  the  same  proposition  to  his  Britannic  Majesty;  or  if  the  King 
of  England,  for  reasons  unknown  to  France,  cannot  agree  to  the  cession  of  the 
Isle  of  Conceau,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  cession  of  St,  Pierre,  the  Islands 
of  Maquelon  or  Michelon,  two  islands,  of  which,  the  Island  of  St,  Pierre, 
is  but  three  leagues  wide,  and  Michelon  but  two.  However  inconsiderable 
these  two  settlements  may  be,  which  do  not  properly  make  one,  the  King 
will  accept  of  them,  and  will  even  oblige  himself,  1.  That  neither  in  one  or 
the  other  island,  or  in  that  of  Conceau,  if  England  cedes  the  latter,  there 
shall  be  any  military  establishment ;  France  will  only  maintain  a  guard  of 
fifty  men  to  enforce  the  police,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  in  those 
islands. 

2.  As  far  as  possible,  considering  the  weak  guard  of  the  police,  the 
King  will  prevent  all  foreign  vessels,  even  English,  from  landing  at  those 
islands. 

».  France  does  not  pretend  to  fish  and  dry  their  fish  on  the  coast  of 
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APPX.  Newfoundland,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  stipulation  of  the  thirteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  provided  it  be  understood  that  the  French  may  fish 
:  and  dry  their  fish  on  the  coasts  of  St.  Pierre  and  Michelon. 

4.  Lastly,  the  King  allows,  that  an  English  commissary  shall  be  resident 
in  the  said  island,  to  be  witness  to  the  punctuality  with  which  the  stipulated 
condition  of  the  treaty  shall  be  observed. 

Art.  V.  The  partition  of  the  four  neutral  islands  must  be  specified 
between  the  two  courts  in  the  preliminaries ;  France  accepts  the  partition  of 
those  islands  proposed  by  England,  provided  that  St.  Lucia  be  declared  to 
make  part  of  the  partition  to  be  regulated  in  favor  of  France. 

Art.  VL  The  King,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  sixth 
article,  agrees  to  this  article  as  Avell  as  to  the  seventh. 

Art.  VIIL  The  King,  with  regard  to  the  eighth  article,  refers  to  the 
seventh  article  of  his  ultimatum.  It  is  not  in  his  Majesty's  power  to  eva- 
cuate countries  which  appertain  to  his  ally,  the  Empress-Queen. 

Art.  IX.  The  ninth  article  of  the  answer  of  England  requires  some 
explanation,  for  it  is  worded  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  convey  any  precise 
meaning;  it  supposes  respective  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  King 
towards  the  Empress,  and  on  the  part  of  England  towards  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  which  the  two  courts  are  strangers.  France  does  not  suppose  that  the 
King  of  England  can  hinder  the  aUics  of  his  crown,  such  as  the  Sovereigns 
of  Hanover,  Cassel,  and  Brunswick,  from  joining  their  forces  with  those  of 
the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  without  entering  into  a  needless  discussion,  the 
King  is  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  make  the  most  important  sacrifices, 
and  at  the  same  time  unalterably  determined  to  grant  nothing  in  the  future 
treaty  of  peace,  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  stipulations  he  has  entered 
into  with  his  allies.  It  is  with  their  consent,  and  with  mutual  concert,  that 
the  King  proposes  to  England,  in  relation  to  the  war  in  Westphalia,  the 
tenth  article  of  the  memorial  of  his  Majesty's  propositions,  and  the  seventh 
and  thirteenth  articles  of  the  French  ultimatum.  The  King  abides  by  these 
articles,  in  answer  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  answer  of  England ; 
not  refusing,  nevertheless,  to  treat  of  any  fresh  propositions  which  England 
may  make  on  these  heads,  which  shall  be  communicated  to  his  allies,  and  to 
which  his  Majesty  will  listen,  with  the  consent  of  the  Empress,  if  they  are 
not  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  engagements  with  that  Princess. 

Art.  X.  France  is  of  opinion,  that  her  proposition  in  relation  to  the 
captures  in  which  the  King's  subjects  are  interested,  are  so  just,  that  she 
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abides  by  them,  and  refers  to  the  twelfth  article  of  his  propositions  on  that  APPX. 

,       ,  No.  V. 

head.  j7g, 

Art.  XL  The  King,  after  signing  of  the  treaty,  even  of  the  prelimi-  ■ 
naries,  will  give  a  declaration  under  his  hand,  to  the  King  of  England,  by 
which  his  Majesty  will  declare,  that  his  intention  never  was  to  bring  the 
towns  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport  under  his  dominion. 

Art.  XII.  Provided  that  the  terms  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  may 
not  be  prejudicial  to  either  crown,  France  will  agree  to  them. 

Art.  XIII.  France  adopts  the  negociation  between  the  India  Com- 
panies of  the  two  nations,  on  condition,  that  the  negociation  shall  be  con- 
cluded at  the  same  time  with  that  between  the  two  crowns,  and  to  that 
efiPect,  each  company  shall  enter  upon  their  negociation  without  delay,  and 
shall  name  commissaries  for  that  purpose. 

Art.  XIV.  This  article  will  meet  with  no  difficulty.  The  Court  of 
England  will  do  justice  to  the  considerable  accommodations  which  the  Com-t 
of  France  has  testified  in  this  memorial,  towards  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  crowns. 

43.  Mr.  Stanleij  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

L'hle  Adan,  September  \5,  1761. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  England,  or 
the  continuation  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  depend  here  upon  the  interior  state 
of  the  French  court ;  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  (notwithstanding  all  variable 
and  evien  contrary  appearances,)  is  disposed  towards  the  first  plan,  as  ISIad^ 
de  Pompadour  is  most  zealous  for  the  second.  I  know  that  there  have  lately 
been  great  disputes  between  them.  When  I  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you, 
I  can  prove  all  these  matters  to  you  in  the  clearest  manner.  The  dispute 
between  Messrs.  De  Soubise  and  De  Broglio  gave  the  lady  the  superiority 
over  the  minister,  which  occasioned  that  state  of  the  negociation  described 
in  my  letters  of  the  3d  and  5th  instant,  as  well  as  the  anxiety  so  visible  in 
the  latter,  and  the  quarrels  I  have  mentioned.  The  Dauphiness  gave  her 
assistance,  as  I  hinted  to  you  in  a  very  early  letter  would  happen  : — so  far 
it  is  with  me  out  of  all  doubt  whatever.  With  less  degree  of  certainty,  but 
however  sufficient  to  persuade  me,  I  believe  that  the  minister  is  at  present 
regaining  his  ground,  and  will,  if  the  disposition  of  the  army  under  Prince 
Ferdinand  can  be  settled  upon  terms,  which  he  is  strong  enough  to  support 
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AFPX.  in  the  cabinet,  comply  with  the  points  demanded  by  England.  I  have  had  a 
j°gj  ■  contest  in  writing  with  him  upon  his  last  memorial,  inconsistent  in  several 
=====  respects  with  our  conferences.  I  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England 
immediately  when  he  gave  me  the  assurances  mentioned  in  mine  of  the  14th. 
He  has  desired  me  not  to  transmit  our  letters,  which  he  wishes  to  consider 
as  a  private  correspondence.  I  have  yielded  to  his  request  upon  condition 
that  I  may,  if  it  be  necessary  to  justify  the  vigor  of  my  own  conduct,  impart 
them  to  you  for  his  Majesty  alone. 

I  am  at  present  under  some  difficulties,  lest  the  order  for  my  return 
should  come  before  you  are  informed  of  this  state  of  affairs ;  and  lest  the 
measures  I  may  take  thereupon  should  be  disapproved ;  but  as  I  have  always 
thought  very  meanly  of  those  who  dare  not  incur  censure  as  well  as  danger, 
where  it  is  necessary,  I  shall  in  no  degree  consider  myself.  The  honor  of 
my  royal  master  is  much  more  my  concern  ;  therefore  I  will  in  no  case  trust 
to  anything  less  than  a  memorial  in  form,  if  my  certitude  of  circumstances 
unknown  to  you  should  induce  me  to  deviate  from  those  instructions  which 
I  daily  expect. 

44.  Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

imtehall,  September  15,  1761. 

The  inclosed  paper ''  delivered  to  me  this  morning  by  M.  de  Bussi 
having,  by  his  Majesty's  orders,  been  taken  into  consideration  at  a  meeting 
of  the  cabinet  this  day,  as  well  as  your  several  despatches  of  the  20th,  21st, 
22nd,  23rd,  26th,  and  28th  past,  and  1st,  2nd,  5th,  4th,  6th,  and  8th  instant. 
I  am  commanded  by  the  King  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  acquainting  you  with 
the  unanimous  result  of  the  said  meeting,  in  consequence  of  which  I  now 
signify  to  you  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  as  the  Court  of  France,  after  so 
many  variations  and  retractations  on  her  part,  during  this  long  depending 
negociation,  has  finally  thought  fit  not  to  accept  the  terms  offered  in  the 
answer  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  transmitted  in  ray  letter  to  you  of  the 
27th  past,  and  delivered  by  you  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  you  are  forthwith 
to  demand  a  passport,  and  return  to  England. 

''  The  last  memorial  of  France. 
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45.  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Due  de  Choiseiil. 

September  "20,  1761. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Excellency,  pursuant  to  the  orders  I    APPX. 
received  yesterday  from  my  court,  that  as  the  court  of  France  has  not  agreed    ^j°gj  ' 

to  accept  the  propositions  contained  in  the  last  answer  from  the  British 

court,  the  King  my  master  has  ordered  me  to  request  a  passport  of  you,  to 
return  to  England ;  my  court  expects  also,  that  M.  de  Bussi  will,  on  his  part, 
receive  the  same  orders. 

As  the  state  of  war  has  no  influence  over  the  personal  sentiments  of 
the  King  of  England,  with  regard  to  their  IVIost  Christian  Majesties,  he  is 
persuaded  that  they  will  take  part  in  the  event  of  his  marriage,  and  I  have 
letters  in  my  hands,  by  which  he  communicates  that  happy  event  to  their 
Majesties.  I  have  the  honor  to  send  your  Excellency  the  copies,  and  I  take 
the  liberty.  Sir,  to  consult  your  better  intelligence,  to  inform  myself  of  the  most 
suitable  manner  of  remitting  these  letters,  in  pursuance  of  my  credentials, 
and  according  to  the  established  custom  of  your  court. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

Signed,     H.  Stanley. 

46.  The  Due  tie  Choiseul  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

September  20,  1761. 
Sir, 
The  King  has  ordered  me.  Sir,  to  expedite  the  passports  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  your  return  to  England  :  you  will  find  them  annexed.  M.  de  Bussi 
had  orders  to  demand  an  eclaircissement  with  respect  to  the  last  answer  from 
England,  and  to  return  to  France,  if  those  eclaircissements  were  not  favorable. 
They  have  certainly  been  otherwise,  since  your  court  has  anticipated  his  re- 
turn by  your  recal.  However  it  be.  Sir,  his  Majesty  hopes  that  some  more 
happy  opportunity  will  produce  more  effectual  inchnations  to  peace,  and  he 
has  charged  me  to  observe  to  you,  that  you  may  assure  the  King  of  England, 
that  he  will  always  find  him  disposed  to  renew  the  negociation,  and  to  con- 
sent to  equitable  conditions,  which  may  estabUsh  a  firm  union  between  the 
two  crowns. 

VOL.  11.  4  L 
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4PPX  '^^'^  ^i"g  most  sincerely  takes  part  in  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 

No.  V.   England ;  if  you  will  send  me  the  letters  from  his  British  Majesty,  1  will 
'    remit  them  to  their  Majesties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

Signed,     Le  Due  de  Choiseul. 


NO.  VI. 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  YEAR  1766. 


1.  Copy  of  Thanks  to  the  Right  Honorable  William  Pitt,  Esq.  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  late  House  of  Representatives  at  Boston  in  New 
England,  in  Pursuance  of  their  Orders  of  the  20th  of  June,  1766. 

Sir, 
Your  noble  and  generous  efforts  in  support  of  the  common  rights  of  man-  aPPX. 
kind,  and  liberties  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  colonies,  and  more  particularly  ^?^}J' 
in  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  have  very  justly  ensured  you  the  warmest  -■ 
affection  and  esteem  of  every  honest  and  sensible  British  subject. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  his  Majesty's  province,  sensible  of 
your  distinguished  merit,  and  the  signal  favors  you  have  done  to  the  colonies, 
by  employing  your  great  abilities  and  interest  in  their  behalf,  immediately 
after  voting  an  humble  address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  have  ordered,  that 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  should  be  made  to  their  generous  patron. 

Sir,  at  the  desire  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  to  you  their  thanks ;  and  in  their  name  beg  your  acceptance  of 
the  inclosed  vote. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Your  most  obliged. 

And  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
T.  Gushing,  Speaker. 

Boston,  New  England,  JuneZl,  1766. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Esq. 
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APPX.  Before  Mr.  Pitt  received  these  Thanks  he  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 

17*66     ^^'^  Lordship  returned  the  following  answer. 


2. 

Sir, 
The  honor  of  your  letter,  communicating  to  rae  a  public  testimony  of  so 
high  a  nature,  found  me  in  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  which  long  disabled  me 
from  using  my  hand.  Give  me  leave.  Sir,  to  offer  my  humblest  acknow- 
ledgments, and  to  assure  you,  that,  though  late,  they  are  not  less  warmly 
dictated  by  a  true  sense  of  respectful  gratitude  towards  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Province  of  Massachusett's  Bay  ;  they  will  allow  me  to  add, 
that  I  shall  always  esteem  myself  particularly  fortunate  whenever  the  just 
discharge  of  my  duty  here  meets  with  approbation  in  America. 

I  am. 
With  great  truth,  and  distinguished  regard. 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Chatham. 

Bath,  December  24,  1766. 
To  Thomas  Gushing,  Esq.  Speaker  to  the  Hon. 
House  of  Representatives  of  his  Majesty's 
Province  of  Massachusett's  Bay. 

The  following  inscription  is  written  on  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  erected 
a  colossal  statue  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  Ciceronian  character  and  habili- 
ment, at  Charles-town,  in  South  Carolina.  The  action  is  spirited,  and  the 
execution  masterly,  by  Mr.  Wilton,  the  statuary. 

IN    GRATEFUL   MEMORY 

OF    HIS    SERVICES    IN    GENERAL, 

AND   TO    AMERICA    IN    PARTICULAR, 

THE     COMMONS     HOUSE     OF     ASSEMBLY 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

UNANIMOUSLY     VOTED 

THIS   STATUE 

OF 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  PITT,  Esq. 

WHO 

GLORIOUSLY    EXERTED    HIMSELF 
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IN    DEFENDING    THE    FREEDOM    OF    AMERICANS,  APPX. 

THE    TRUE    SONS   OF    ENGLAND,  ^^*l'^\'* 

BY     PROMOTING    A     REPEAL    OF     THE     STAMP    ACT,  

IN    THE    YEAR    1766. 

TIME 

SHALL    SOONER    DESTROY 

THIS    MARK    OF    THEIR    ESTEEM, 

THAN 
ERASE    FROM    THEIR   MINDS 

THE   JUST   SENSE 

OF   HIS   PATRIOTIC   VIRTUE. 


NO.  VII. 

CONTAINING  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  MASSACHUSETT'S-BAY,  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 
THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 


A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Province  o/Massachusett's  Bay,  Feb.  2,  1768. 

My  Lord, 

APPX.   The  particular  attention  you  were  pleased  to  give  to  the  interest  of  the 

1768.    American  subjects  when  their  rights  were  in  danger,  and  your  noble  and 

===  successful  efforts  in  support  of  them  have  left  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  indelible 

marks  of  gratitude.     The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  his  Majesty's 

Province,  having  reason  to  be  assured,  that  in  every  instance  of  your  public 

conduct  you  are  influenced  by  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  a  disinterested 

public  affection,  beg  leave  to  manifest  to  your  Lordship  a  testimony  of  their 

full  confidence  in  you,  by  imploring  your  repeated  aid  and  patronage  at  this 

time,  when  the  cloud  again  gathers  thick  over  them. 

It  must  afford  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  distressed  colonist,  to 
find  your  Lordship  so  explicitly  declaring  your  sentiments  in  that  grand 
principle  in  nature,  "  that  what  a  man  hath  honestly  acquired  is  absolutely 
and  uncontrolably  his  own."  This  principle  is  established  as  a  fundamental 
rule  in  the  British  Constitution,  which  eminently  hath  its  foundation  in  the 
laws  of  nature ;  and  consequently  it  is  the  indisputable  right  of  all  men, 
more  especially  of  a  British  subject,  to  be  present  in  person,  or  by  represen- 
tation, in  the  body  where  he  is  taxed. 

But  however  fixed  your  Lordship  and  some  others  may  be  in  this  cardinal 
point,  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  many  of  his  Majesty's  free  and  loyal  subjects. 
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that  even  in  the  British  Parliament,  that  sanctuary  of  liberty  and  justice,  a   APPX. 
different  sentiment  seems  of  late  to  have  prevailed.  ^°-  Y^'- 

*...-,  -  1768. 

UnwiUmg  to  nitrude  upon  your  attention  to  the  great  aflfairs  of  State,  ■ 
the  House  would  only  refer  your  Lordship  to  an  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  present  reign,  and  another  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  both  im- 
posing duties  on  the  Americans,  who  were  not  represented,  with  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  What,  my  Lord,  have  the  colonists 
done  to  forfeit  the  character  and  privilege  of  subjects,  and  to  be  reduced  in 
effect  to  a  tributary  state  ?  This  House  may  appeal  to  the  nation,  that  the 
utmost  aid  of  the  people  has  been  cheerfully  given  when  his  Majesty  required 
it ;  often,  on  their  own  motion,  and  when  almost  ready  to  sink  under  the 
expense  of  defending  their  own  borders,  their  zeal  has  carried  them  abroad 
for  the  honor  of  their  Sovereign,  and  the  defence  of  his  rights :  of  this,  my 
Lord,  not  to  mention  any  more,  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  in  the  year  1745, 
and  the  defence  of  his  Majesty's  garrison  at  Annapolis,  and  of  all  Nova  Scotia, 
will  be  standing  monuments.  Can  there  then  be  a  necessity  for  so  great  a 
change,  and  in  its  nature  so  delicate  and  important,  that  instead  of  having 
the  honor  of  his  Majesty's  requisitions  laid  before  their  representatives  here, 
as  has  been  invariably  the  usage,  the  Parliament  should  now  tax  them  with- 
out their  consent  ? 

The  'enemies  of  the  colonists,  for  such  they  unfortunately  have,  may 
have  represented  them  to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  the  Parliament,  as 
factious,  undutiful,  disloyal :  they,  my  Lord,  are  equally  the  enemies  of 
Britain  :  such  is  your  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  sentiments 
and  disposition  of  the  colonies  in  general,  that  this  House  would  freely 
venture  to  rest  the  characters  of  their  constituents  in  your  Lordship's  judg- 
ment: surely  it  is  no  ill  disposition  in  the  loyal  subjects  of  a  patriot 
King,  with  a  decency  and  firmness  adapted  to  their  character,  to  assert  their 
freedom. 

The  colonies,  as  this  House  humbly  conceive,  cannot  be  represented  in 
the  British  Parliament :  their  local  circumstances,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand 
leagues  beyond  the  seas,  forbid,  and  will  for  ever  render  it  impracticable : 
this,  they  apprehend,  was  the  reason  that  his  Majesty's  royal  predecessors 
saw  fit  to  erect  subordinate  legislative  bodies  in  America  as  perfectly  free  as 
the  nature  of  things  would  admit,  that  their  remote  subjects  might  enjoy  that 
inestimable  right,  a  representation.  Such  a  legislative  is  constituted  by  the 
royal  charter  of  this  province.     Li  this  charter,  the  King,  for  himself,  his 
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APPX.  heirs,  and  successors,  grants  to  the  inhabitants  all  the  lands  and  territories 
^'*''^"'  therein  described,  in  free  and  common  soccage ;  as  ample  estate  as  the  sub- 
jects  can  hold  under  the  crown;  together  with  all  the  rights,  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  his  natural  subjects  born  within  the  realm ;  of 
which  the  most  essential  is  a  power  invested  in  the  General  Assembly  to  levy 
proportionable  and  reasonable  taxes  on  the  estates  and  persons  of  the  inha- 
bitants, for  the  service  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  necessary  defence  and  support 
of  his  government  of  the  province,  and  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  though  they  were  originally,  and  always,  since  their 
settlement,  have  been  considered  as  subjects  remote,  they  have  ever  cherished 
a  warm  affection  for  the  mother  state,  and  a  regard  for  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  Britain.  If  then  the  colonies  are  charged 
wth  the  most  distant  thought  of  an  independency,  your  Lordship  may  bfi 
assured,  that,  with  respect  to  the  people  of  this  province,  and,  it  is  presumed, 
of  all  the  colonies,  the  charge  is  unjust. 

Nothing  could  have  prevailed  upon  the  House  to  have  given  your  Lord- 
ship this  trouble,  but  the  necessity  of  a  powerful  advocate,  when  their  liberty 
is  in  danger ;  such  they  have  more  than  once  found  you  to  be ;  and  as  they 
humbly  hope  they  have  never  forfeited  your  patronage,  they  entreat  that  your 
great  interest  in  the  national  council  may  still  be  employed  in  their  behalf, 
that  they  may  be  restored  to  the  standing  of  free  subjects. 

That  your  Lordship  may  enjoy  a  firm  state  of  health,  and  long  be  con- 
tinued a  great  blessing  to  the  nation  and  her  colonies,  is  the  ardent  wish  of 
this  House. 

Signed  by  the  Speaker. 


NO.  VIII. 

CONTAINING  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  RELATIVE  TO  WHAT  PASSED 

BETWEEN  THE  EARLS  OF  CHATHAM  AND  BUTE 

IN  THE  YEAR  1778  ^ 


An  authentic  Account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  a 
Transaction  which  passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778. 

Various  false  reports  having  been  industriously  propagated  concerning  a  aPPX. 
negociation,  (if  it  may  be  so  called,)  said  to  have  been  carried  on  between  the  ^j^yl'^' 
Earl  of  Bute  and  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  it  has  been  thought  indispensably  === 
necessary  to  draw  up  a  distinct  and  authentic  account,  from  papers  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  family,  of  what  did  pass  relative  to  that 
affair,  that  it  may  appear,  whether  the  transaction  did,  or  did  not  originate 
from  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  that  it  may  be  clearly  ascertained,  what  were  his 
sentiments  and  disposition  with  regard  to  it. 

It  appears  that  various  conversations  had  passed  between  Sir  James 
Wright  and  Dr.  Addington,  relative  to  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Chatham,  pre- 
vious to  the  3d  of  February,  1778,  but  that  Lord  Chatham  was  in  nowise 
apprised  of  this,  till  the  above-mentioned  day,  on  which  Dr.  Addington  went 
to  Hayes,  and  read  to  Lord  Chatham  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  which 
the  Doctor  informed  him,  he  had  that  morning  received  from  Sir  James 
AVright : 

1.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  James  Wright  to  Dr.  Addington. 

As  I  immediately,  on  my  return  from  Lord  Bute's,  took  down  in  short- 
hand the  principal  heads  of  it,  I  think  I  shall  not  de\iate  materially  from  the 

^  The  papers  in  this  aumber  were  published  in  the  year  1778. 
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APPX.    very  words  of  the  conversation,  at  least  if  the  spirit  of  his  Lordship's  language 
No.  \' II I.  jj.  debilitated,  the  essential  matter  of  it  is  the  same. 

177  s 

-. ^  I  told  Lord  Bute,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  honor  and  sincerity  1 

could  rely  upon,  had  hinted  to  mc,  that  he  thought  Lord  Chatham  had  a  high 
opinion  of  liis  Lordship's  honor,  as  well  as  his  sincere  good  wishes  for  the 
public  safety  '.  He  enquired  who  my  friend  was  ?  I  told  him  it  was  you. 
He  replied,  I  know  he  is  much  Lord  Chatham's  friend ;  I  know  also,  that  he 
is  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  of  sense.  I  related  to  him  the  conversation 
that  had  passed  between  yourself  and  me  at  our  last  meeting.  He  said.  Lord 
Chatham  was  one  of  the  very  few  he  had  ever  acted  with  in  administration, 
who  had  shewn  great  honesty  and  generosity  of  sentiment,  with  a  sincere 
conduct,  and  intention  for  the  King's  and  the  public  welfare. 

That  as  for  himself,  he  said,  he  had  no  connection  with  any  one  in  admi- 
nistration :  that  he  had  not  the  least  distant  friendship  with  Lord  North,  or 
he  should  certainly  advise  him,  by  all  means,  to  aim  at  gaining  Lord  Chat- 
ham over  to  the  King's  ser^■ice  and  confidence ;  and,  said  he,  you  may  tell 
your  friend.  Dr.  Addington,  to  assure  Lord  Chatham,  that  if  he  should  think 
proper  to  take  an  active  part  in  administi'ation,  he  shall  have  my  most  hearty 
concurrence,  and  sincere  good  wishes  ;  and  you  have  my  full  leave  to  commu- 
nicate all  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  to  your  friend.     He  continued  say- 
ing many  very  respectful  things  of  Lord  Chatham,  adding,  had  we  not  unfor- 
tunately disagreed  about  the  last  peace,  I  am  sure  he  and  I  should  have  con- 
tinued such  steady  friends,  that  this  country  never  would  have  experienced 
her  present  severe  misfortunes.     He  also  said,  the  prior  part  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's last  speech  was  manly  and  constitutional,  and  could  not  but  induce 
every  one,  a  well-wisher  to  his  country,  to  wish  to  see  him  again  take  a  part 
in  the  government  of  the  King's  affairs,  which  would  have  been  a  happiness 
for  the  whole  empire.  He  continued  saying,  perhaps  we  have  men  of  abilities 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  those  in  administration,  (except  Lord  Suffolk, 
who  is  usually  ill  half  the  year,)  are  none  of  them  sufficiently  serious,  or 
attentive   enough  to  the  business  of  the  nation,  which  is  now  of  so  much 
consequence,  as  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  least  degree.     He  therefore  could 
not  say  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  their  conduct.     He  also  said,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  that  nothing  but  the  most  eminent  danger  to  this  country 

'  The  truth  of  this  part  is  denied  by  Dr.  Addington,  who  in  his  Narrative  expressly  declares 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance.  Lord  Chatham  had  never  once  named  Lord  Bute  to  him. 
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should  induce  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  it,  unless  in  conjunc-   APPX. 

"o.VH' 

1778. 


tion  with  an  upright  and  able  administration.  ^°-  ^  '"• 


Much  more  was  said,  but  of  less  moment :  however,  all  tended  to  con- 
vince me,  that  there  are  not  two  other  men  in  the  kingdom  more  faithfully 
inclined  to  the  good  and  safety  of  our  present  distracted  nation,  than  our 
two  noble  friends. 

This  letter  was  dated  Januarij  2nd ;  it  should  have  been  February 
2nd  having  been  received  by  Dr.  Addington  on  Febrtiary  3rd. 

Lord  Chatham  dictated  the  following  message  in  answer,  which  was 
taken  down  in  writing  by  Dr.  Addington,  a  copy  of  which  was  delivered  by 
him  to  Sir  James  Wright : 

2.  Copy  of  a  Note  given  by  Dr.  Addington  to  Sir  James  Wright. 

Lord  Chatham  heard  with  particular  satisfaction  the  favorable  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  noble  Lord,  with  whom  you  had  talked  with 
regard  to  the  impending  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  He  fears  all  hope  is  precluded  ; 
but  adds,  that  zeal,  duty,  and  obedience,  may  outlive  hope  ;  that  if  any  thing 
can  prevent  the  consummation  of  public  ruin,  it  can  only  be  new  counsels 
and  counsellors,  without  farther  loss  of  time ;  a  real  change  from  a  sincere 
conviction  of  past  errors,  and  not  a  mere  palliation,  which  must  prove 
fruitless. 

On  the  7th  of  February  Dr.  Addington  sent  the  following  letter  to  Hayes  : 

3.   C'ojiy  of  a  Letter  J'rom  Dr.  Addington  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  dated 
Wigmore-street,  Saturday,  tivo  o'clock. 

My  good  Lord, 
Sir  James  Wright  took  a  direct  copy  of  the  valuable  writing  entrusted 
to  my  care,  between  twelve  and  one  yesterday.  At  one  he  waited  on  his 
friend,  and  I  was  to  call  in  Brook-street  for  his  answer  at  half-past  two.  I 
was  punctual  to  the  time  ;  Sir  James  had  been  at  home,  but  a  few  minutes 
before  my  arrival  had  been  called  back  to  his  friend.  I  waited  half  an  hour, 
and  then  left  a  letter,  requesting  a  line  from  Sir  James,  before  he  went  out  of 
town. — At  five,  I  received  a  short  note,  saying  that  his  stay  in  town  could  be 
of  no  ser\ice,  and  that  he  would  give  me  an  account  by  the  post  this  day  of 

his  conversation  with  .     Perhaps  more  persons  than  one  were  to  be 

4  :.r  2 
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APPX.  consulted  before  an  account  could  be  given.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  all  par- 
1778  *'®^  would  be  pleased  with  your  Lordship  and  Lord  Camden,  and  that  no 
====  objection  was  likely  to  be  made  to  more  than  one  of  your  Lordship's  friends. 
Sir  James  Wright  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  words  "  real  change."  I 
thought  they  wanted  no  explanation.  He  thought  they  included  his  friend, 
as  well  as  the  ministry,  and  wished  that  your  Lordship  and  his  friend  could 
have  an  interview ;  but  gave  me  no  commission  to  mention  his  wishes.  He 
only  added,  that  he  really  believed  it  was  in  the  power  of  your  Lordship  and 
his  friend  to  save  the  nation ;  I  only  added,  that  I  believed  the  King  and 
your  Lordship  could  save  the  nation,  and  that  his  friend  might  be  instrumental 
to  its  salvation,  by  turning  the  royal  mind  from  past  errors.  I  hope  your 
Lordship  and  Lady  Chatham  go  on  well,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  happiness 
of  paying  my  respects  to  you  both  in  Harley-street  on  Monday.  I  most 
heartily  congratulate  my  Lady  and  your  Lordship  on  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr. 

James  Pitt. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  and  good  Lord, 

Your  most  faithful  and  obhged  humble  servant, 

A.  Addington. 

Wigmore-street,  two  o'clock,  Saturday. 

The  same  night  Lord  Chatham  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  the  following 
note,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Addington,  which  was  received  by  the  Doctor  the 
next  morning  : 

4.  Copy  of  a  Note  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  Dr.  Addington. 

Hayes,  February  7. 

The  conversations  which  a  certain  gentleman  has  found  means  to  have 
with  you,  are,  on  his  part,  of  a  nature  too  insidious,  and  to  my  feelings  too 
offensive,  to  be  continued,  or  unrejected.  What  can  this  officious  emissary 
mean  by  all  the  nonsense  he  has  at  times  thrown  out  to  you  ?  The  next 
attempt  he  makes  to  surprize  friendly  integrity  by  courtly  insinuation,  let  him 
know  that  his  great  patron  and  your  village  friend  differ  in  this ;  one  has 
brought  the  King  and  kingdom  to  ruin ;  the  other  would  sincerely  endeavor 
to  save  it  ^ 

5  Sir  James  had  told  the  Doctor,  and  the  Doctor  had  told  Lord  Chatham,  that  Lord  Chatham 
and  Lord  Bute  did  not  differ  in  political  sentiments,  which  the  Doctor  thinks  might  occasion 
the  last  sentence  in  Lord  Chatham's  note. 
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Dr.  Addington,  on  the  8th  of  February,  sent  to  Lord   Chatham,  at   APPX. 
Hayes,  the  following  letter,  enclosing  one  which  he  had  received  that  day     j'^^j^    ' 
from  Sir  James  Wright,  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  note  from  Lord  === 
Chatham  : 

5.  Cojiy  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Addington  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Lord,  for  your  kind  and  friendly 
caution  against  surprise  and  insinuation.  It  shall  never  be  forgotten ;  and 
when  I  see  the  gentleman  next,  (which  perhaps  may  be  to-morrow,)  your 
Lordship's  wise  and  noble  commands  shall  be  literally  obeyed.  The  en- 
closed letter,  which  was  promised  to  come  yesterday  by  the  post,  arrived  this 
morning  by  a  special  messenger.  It  needs  no  comment  of  mine ;  I  am  sure 
your  Lordship  will  understand  the  language  and  drift  of  it  much  better  than 
I  can,  or  any  body  else.  I  am  impatient  to  see  your  Lordship  in  town,  and 
pray  a  few  minutes  with  you  to-morrow.  The  time  is  come  for  you,  and 
you  only,  to  save  a  king  and  kingdom.   Your  Lordship  knows  that  I  am  ever 

Your  most  faithful. 
And  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
A.  Addington. 

February  8,  1778. 

6.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  James  Wright  to  Dr.  Addington. 

Ray-House,  February  7,  1778. 

My  dear  Doctor, 
I  communicated  our  conversation  of  yesterday  to  my  friend,  soon  after 
I  left  you,  and  then  shewed  him  a  copy  of  the  paper  you  allowed  me  to 
transcribe.  You  will  easily  recollect,  on  my  first  reading  it  over  with  you, 
the  observation  I  made  on  the  particular  expression  in  it,  "  A  real  change, 
and  not  a  mere  palliation  ;"  namely,  that  your  noble  friend  still  thought  that 
Lord  Bute  had  influence  in  the  measures  of  administration.  In  the  very 
same  light  he  also  construed  this  expression  ;  he  therefore  desired  me  to 
inform  you,  for  the  instruction  of  your  friend,  that  the  ill  health  he  had  long 
been  subject  to,  united  with  the  distresses  of  his  family,  had  accustomed  him 
to  a  perfect  retired  life,  which  he  hoped,  as  long  as  he  lived,  steadily  to 
adhere  to  :  he  added,  that  his  long  absence  from  all  sort  of  public  business, 
and  the  many  years  which  had  intervened  since  he  saw  the  King,  precluded 
him  from  forming  any  idea  of  measures  past  or  to  come,  but  what  he  gathers 
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Al'HX.  from  very  general  conversation,  or  the  newspapers;  and  this  total  ignorance, 
;o.  vir 

1778. 


'he    said,  renders  the  opinion  given  of  the  present  dangerous  crisis  more 


alarming  to  him  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  much  more  painful,  as, 
notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  the  country,  love  for  the  King,  and  very  high 
opinion  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  be  of  the  least 
use  in  this  dangerous  emergency ;  and  that  from  his  heart  he  wished  Lord 
Chatham  every  imaginable  success  in  the  restoration  of  the  public  welfare. 

I  think,  my  dear  Doctor,  this  was  almost  verbatim  my  friend's  conversa- 
tion ;  at  least  I  am  confident  it  is  a  fac  simile  of  his  real  sentiments  ;  and 
you  see  how  very  distant  they  are  from  the  least  inclination  ever  to  interfere 
in  the  present  or  any  future  administration,  which  your  friend  seemed  to 
apprehend.  May  he  extend  the  powers  of  his  own  great  and  honest  abilities, 
to  heal  the  dreadful  wounds  which  this  poor  country  has  received  from  what 
he  very  wisely  calls  j)ust  errors.  Without  his  head,  as  well  as  his  heart,  I 
fear  all  is  lost.  I  remember  poor  Lord  Northington  saying  to  me  more  than 
once,  not  long  before  his  death,  that,  "  as  I  was  a  young  man,  I  should  pro- 
bably live  to  see,  (if  I  survived  Lord  Chatham  and  a  few  other  great  men,) 
that  tliis  country  would  not  only  want  abilities,  but  hearts,  and  that  our 
state  would  then  be  really  piteous,  where  both  knowledge  and  integrity  were 
wanting  to  jirotect  us."  Pray  God  your  noble  friend  may  step  forth,  before 
this  sorrowful  epochn  arrives,  and  stem  the  dreadful  tide  of  profligacy,  inat- 
tention to  business,  and  barefaced  immorality,  which  daily  increase  in  every 
department  of  life,  and  must  bring  down  ruin  and  the  dissolution  of  our 
country. 

That  first  quality  of  Jmoivledge,  which  Lord  Northington  lamented  the 
extinction  of  in  this  country,  I  shall  never  presume  to  be  entitled  to ;  but 
that  of  integrity  I  dare  assert  my  claim  to  ;  and  in  that  particular  I  hold 
myself  inferior  to  no  man :  I  only  wisli  it  was  in  my  power  to  give  your 
great  and  invaluable  friend  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  this  assertion,  as  well 
as  my  profound  veneration  for  him.  You  have  known  me  long  enough  to 
be  persuaded  that  nothing  can  divert  me  from  the  love  of  my  country,  and 
the  path  of  an  honest  conduct ;  therefore  ever  command,  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  my  dear  Doctor, 

Your  most  faithful  and  sincere  friend, 

James  Wright. 

P.  S.  I  shall  be  in  to^^^^  on  Tuesday,  about  three  o'clock,  and  stay  till 
the  following  day. 
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The  next  day  the  following  answer,  written  by  the  Countess  of  Chatham,  APPX. 

was  sent  to  Dr.  Addinffton:  No.viil. 

°  1778. 


7.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Lady  Chatham  to  Dr.  Addington, 
dated  February  9. 

I  write,  my  dear  Sir,  from  my  Lord's  bed-side,  who  has  had  much  pain 
all  last  night  from  gout  in  his  left  hand  and  wrist :  the  pulse  indicates  more 
pain  to  come.  He  desires  me  to  express  for  him  the  true  sense  he  has  of 
all  your  very  friendly  attention  in  this  very  delicate  and  critical  situation.  The 
gentleman's  letter  which  you  transmit  is  handsomely  written,  and  sufficiently 
explicit ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  how  widely  it 
differs  from  the  tenor  of  some  of  the  intimations  conveyed  in  former  strange 
conversations  to  you.  The  letter  now  before  him  is  written  also  vnth  much 
good  sense  and  candor,  as  coming  from  a  heart  touched  with  the  extreme 
dangers  impending  over  the  King  and  kingdom.  Those  dangers  are  indeed 
extreme,  and  seem  to  preclude  all  hope, 

Hayes,  quarter  before  one,  Feb.  9,  1778. 

From  tliis  unambiguous  and  authentic  account,  founded  upon  indisputable 
evidence,  every  impartial  person  will  determine  whether  the  following  pro- 
position is  not  frilly  established  :  \iz. 

That  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  not  only  did  not  court  a  political  nego- 
ciation  with  the  Earl  of  Bute,  but  without  hesitation  peremptorily  rejected 
every  idea  of  acting  with  his  Lordship  in  administration. 

8.  Dr.  Addington' s  Narrative,  containing  his  xiccount  of  ivhat  passed 
relative  to  this  Transaction. 

The  first  time  Sir  James  Wright  talked  with  Dr.  Addington  respecting 
Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Chatham,  was  about  the  beginning  of  January,  1778. 
■Sir  James  began  \\ith  lamenting  the  situation  of  this  country,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  only  method  of  saving  it  was  for  Lord  Bute  and  Lord 
Chatham  to  unite  firmly  together,  but  reinarked,  that  they  were  two  of  the 
men  the  King  hated  most.  After  various  conversations  on  this  matter,  Sir 
James  said  Lord  Bute  thought  Lord  Chatham  had  a  disrespect  for  him.  Dr. 
Addington  replied,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance.  Lord  Chatham  had 
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APPX.  never  once  named  Lord  Bute  to  him,  but  that  he  thought  Lord  Chatham 
^^/Ts''  ^'^^  "°  disrespect  for  Lord  Bute  ;  adding,  that  though  they  might  differ  in 
=^=  poHtics,  Lord  Chatham  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  have  disrespect,  or  bear 
ill-will  to  any  man.  Sir  James  added,  he  was  sure  Lord  Bute  had  the  highest 
respect  for  Lord  Chatham :  that  he  had  heard  Lord  Bute  bestow  great 
commendations  on  his  whole  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  except 
that  part  which  regarded  the  recall  of  the  troops,  and  that  the  Doctor 
might  tell  Lord  Chatham  so,  if  he  pleased ;  but  he  never  mentioned  it  till 
the  3d  of  February. 

Nothing  more  passed  till  the  2d  of  February,  when  Sir  James  asked  the 
Doctor,  whether  he  had  mentioned  their  former  conversation  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham.    He  said  he  had  not ;  Sir  James  then  said,  that  since  that  conversa- 
tion he  had  seen  Lord  Bute,  and  was  certain  he  had  the  same  earnest  desire 
with  Lord  Chatham  to  save  the  country  ;  and  was  also  certain,  that  nobody 
could  save  it,  but  Lord  Chatham,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Bute  :  that 
Lord  Bute  was  ready  to  assist  him,  and  would  be  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Weymouth  :  the  Doctor  understood  that  Lord  Bute  had  told 
Sir  James  so ;  and  he  has  asked  Sir  James  once  or  twice  since,  whether 
Lord  Bute  would  have  been  Secretary  of  State  in  Lord  Weymouth's  room  ? 
and  he  answered.  Yes,  he  would,  or  would  not,  as  Lord  Chatham  pleased. 
When  Sir  James  had  mentioned  Lord  Bute's  readiness  to  assist  Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  to  bo  Secretary  of  State,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  whole  which 
had  passed  might  be  communicated  to  Lord  Chatham.     The  Doctor  on  this 
resolved  to  go  to  Hayes  the  next  morning  for  that  purpose,  looking  upon  it 
as  a  matter  of  very  great  moment.     But  he  desired  to  have  in  writing, 
before  he  went,  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between  Lord  Bute  and 
Sir  James.     Sir  James  said  he  had  not  time  to  write  then,  as  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  go  to  Ray  House,  but  would  write  in  the  evening,  and  send  his 
letter  to  town  by  nine  the  next  morning.     The  Doctor,  notwithstanding, 
was  permitted  to  acquaint  Lord  Chatham  with  Lord  Bute's  willingness  to 
be  Secretary  of  State,  and,  as  he  understood,  with  every  thing  else  he  has 
deposed,  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  letter.     (  Vide  No.  I.  in  the  preced- 
ing account).     The  letter  is  dated  the  2d  January,  1778  :  it  should  have 
been  dated  Fehruary  2nd,  the  Doctor  received  it  February  3d,  before  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  set  out  directly  for  Hayes.     He  read  the  letter  to  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  very  attentive,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  dictated 
this  answer.     (Vide  No.  II.  in  the  preceding  account).     As  soon  as  Dr. 
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Addington   had  writ  and  read  to  Lord  Chatham  the  above  answer,  he  com-   APPX. 
municated  to  Lord  Chatham  what  Sir  James  Wright  had  told  him  of  the'^°-^^'^- 
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readiness  of  Lord  Bute  to  be  Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Lord  Wey-  " 

mouth.  He  seemed  to  think  it  strange.  "  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  did  Sir 
James  Wright  tell  you  so  ?"  "  He  certainly  told  me  so," — After  this,  he 
asked  Lord  Chatham,  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  coming  in  with  Lord 
Bute  or  Lord  North  ?  He  hfted  up  his  hands,  and  said,  "  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  serve  the  King  and  country  with  either  of  them ;  and  if  any  one 
asks  you  about  it,  I  desire  you  to  bear  mtness  that  you  heard  me  say  so." 
He  repeated  the  same  words  just  as  the  Doctor  was  leaving  him. 

Sir  James  continued  at  Ray  House  till  February  oth  or  6th.  He  called 
on  the  Doctor  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  took  a  correct  copy  of  Lord 
Chatham's  answer,  dated  February  3d.  Upon  reading  it,  he  asked  what 
was  meant  by  the  words  "  real  change."  It  looks,  said  he,  as  if  they  included 
Lord  Bute  as  well  as  the  ministry,  and  as  if  Lord  Chatham  thought  Lord 
Bute  was  concerned  in  pubUc  affairs.  I  can  assure  you,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  and  has  not  seen  the  King  these  two  years.  If  Lord  Chatham 
has  a  mind  to  undertake  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  there  wiU  be  no  ob- 
jection to  his  having  the  assistance  of  Lord  Camden  ;  but  there  are  some  he 
might  choose  who  could  not  be  admitted.  Sir  James  said,  he  was  to  wait 
on  Lord  Bute  at  one  that  day,  and  would  send  the  Doctor  an  answer  to 
Lord  Chatham's  paper  between  two  and  three,  if  Lord  Bute  should  choose  to 
give  any.  But  a  misfortune  happening  in  Lord  Bute's  family,  no  answer  was 
sent  till  February  8th  in  the  morning.  On  the  7th  February,  a  servant  of 
Lord  Chatham's  came  to  town,  by  whom  Doctor  Addington  sent  a  letter  to 
Hayes  at  two  o'clock,  giving  Lord  Chatham  an  account  of  the  above-men- 
tioned conversation  with  Sir  James  Wright  on  the  6th.  On  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  his  Lordship  wTote  the  following  answer,  which  the  Doctor  received 
the  next  morning.  (Vide  No.  III.  and  No.  IF.  inserted  in  the  preceding 
account). 

On  the  8th  February,  soon  after  Lord  Chatham's  letter  arrived,  the 
Doctor  received  that  letter  from  Sir  James,  which  had  been  expected  from 
February  6th.  (Vide  No.  VI.  in  the  jireceding  account).  It  is  dated 
February  7th,  and  contains  Lord  Bute's  answer  to  Lord  Chatham's  paper  of 
February  3d.  The  Doctor  sent  it  immediately  to  Hayes,  and  had  the  next 
morning  the  following  answer  written  by  Lady  Chatham,  dated  February  Oth. 
(Vide  No.  VII.  in  the  preceding  account).     The  Doctor  communicated 
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APPX.  to  Sir  James  Wright  this  letter  from  Lady  Chatham,  and  also  the  latter 

^Jo   V*  III 

1778.  P^*"*  <^f  th^t  ^''on^  Lord  Chatham  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  so  the  affair  ended. 


P.S.  In  Sir  J.  Wright's  letter  of  February  9th,  there  are  the  following 
words  :  "  I  told  Lord  Bute  that  a  friend  of  mine  liad  hinted  to  me,  that  he 
thought  Lord  Chatliam  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  Lordship's  honor,  as  well 
as  his  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  public  safety."  After  reading  these  words 
to  Lord  Chatham,  the  Doctor  could  not  but  take  notice  that  Sir  James  had 
mistaken  him ;  for  all  he  said  was,  that  he  thought  Lord  Chatham  had  no 
disrespect  for  Lord  Bute,  &c. ;  as  is  stated  above. 


9.  Sir  James  Wright's  Answer  to  Dr.  Addington's  Narrative. 

An  account  having  been  printed  in  several  of  the  Newspapers  of  the  14th 
and  16th  instant,  concerning  a  negociation,  (if  it  may  be  called  so,)  said  to 
have  been  carried  on  between  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, which  seems  to  convey  an  impression  as  if  Sir  James  Wright  had  carried 
to  Dr.  Addington  a  proposition  from  Lord  Bute,  to  take  a  share  in  adminis- 
tration with  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  Sir  James  Wright  thinks  himself 
obliged,  in  support  of  truth,  and  in  vindication  of  his  own  honor,  to  declare 
thus  publicly  what  he  has  long  since  and  repeatedly  given  under  his  own 
hand,  and  asserted  verbally  on  this  subject. 

He  therefore  now  declares,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon  the  word 
of  a  man  of  honor,  "  That  he  never  received  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  or  delivered  to  Dr.  Addington  any  proposition  to  that 
or  the  like  effect ;  and  that  he  never  had  the  least  authority  from  Lord  Bute, 
to  mention,  hint,  or  suggest  to  Dr.  Addington  any  terms  whatever  on  which 
his  Lordship  wished  Lord  Chatham  to  come  into  administration,  or  made  any 
offer  on  the  part  of  Lord  Bute,  but  of  his  hearty  concurrence  and  sincere 
good  wishes,  if  Lord  Chatham  thought  fit  to  take  a  part  in  administration." 
Thus  much  Sir  James  Wright  thinks  proper  to  say  at  present,  until  he  can 
properly  digest  what  he  shall  have  shortly  to  offer  the  public  on  the  subject. 


LORD  MOUNTSTUART'S  ANSWER  TO  THE  PRECEDING  ACCOUNTS.  6i3 

The  two  following  Letters  were  written  in  consequence  of  the  publica-   APPX. 
tion  of  the  preceding  authentic  account.  ^^^-70"' 

HUl-Slreet,  October  23,  \778. 

The  publication  which  appeared  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  and 
said  to  be  taken  from  a  copy  handed  about  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham,  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  an  answer,  signed  with  my 
name. 

The  first  paragraph  of  that  publication  observes  very  truly,  that  various 
false  reports  had  been  industriously  propagated  concerning  a  negociation  said 
to  have  been  carried  on  between  the  Earl  of  Bute  and  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham. No  less  than  three  several  reports  of  negociations  between  those  two 
noble  Lords  reached  me  in  the  course  of  last  spring,  each  differing  from  the 
other  two  in  circumstances,  and  all  from  one  another  in  the  substitutes 
named,  as  having  been  employed  in  the  transactions ;  and  I  took  some  pains 
to  search  into  the  origin  of  these  stories ;  not  to  satisfy  any  doubt  of  mine 
as  to  their  falsehood,  (for  I  believed  none  of  them,)  but  to  convince  some  of 
my  acquaintance  who  disagreed,  and  others  who  might  disagree  with  me  in 
opinion  upon  the  subject. 

In  consequence  of  these  enquiries,  the  persons  mentioned  as  agents,  or 
message-bearers,  in  two  of  the  three  reports,  very  readOy  disclaimed  all  share 
in,  or  knowledge  of  the  transactions  ascribed  to  them.  With  respect  to  the 
third,  there  was  more  pretence  of  foundation,  since  messages  certainly  passed, 
(as  appears  by  your  publication  of  the  15th  of  October,)  between  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham  and  my  father,  by  means  of  Sir  James  Wright  and  Dr. 
Addington. 

The  representation  I  had  heard  of  some  particulars  in  the  subject  matter 
of  that  intercourse  surprized  me  so  much,  that  I  requested  the  favor  of  an 
explanation  from  Dr.  Addington,  who  obhgingly  allowed  me  to  write  from 
his  mouth  such  an  account  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  me,  and  approved  my 
state  of  it  when  wi-itten.  This  was  put  into  Sir  James  Wright's  hands,  who 
in  a  short  time  produced  an  answer  contradicting  it  in  all  the  material  articles 
of  their  conversations,  on  which  Dr.  Addington's  reports  to  Lord  Chatham 
had  been  founded.  I  read  over  the  answer  to  Dr.  Addington,  who  persisted 
in  maintaining  the  truth  of  his  relation ;  but  said,  he  would  reconsider  the 
matter  at  leisure,  and  put  his  thoughts  into  writing.     Accordingly  he  after- 
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APPX.   wards  sent  me  u  paper,  the  same  with  that  referred  to  in  your  publication,  and 
^T778     ^'"^^  printed  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Addington's  Narrative. 
=====  The  relations  given  by  these  two  gentlemen  being  thus  inconsistent,  it 

was  thought  proper  that  a  full  abstract  should  be  prepared  of  their  respective 
papers  and  others  which  my  enquiries  had  produced,  including  my  father's 
own  account  of  his  part  in  Sir  James  Wright's  transaction,  digested  into 
some  method ;  to  be  shewn  to  such  as  might  desire  to  see  it,  but  not  allowed 
to  be  copied.  This  abstract,  or  digest,  was  executed  by  a  friend,  at  my 
request,  in  a  fair  state  of  the  allegations  on  both  sides  between  Sir  James  and 
the  Doctor;  >\-ith  a  preliminary  detail  or  introductory  narrative  of  the  several 
steps  I  had  taken  in  the  enquiries  above  mentioned  ;  and  my  friend's  compi- 
lation hath  been  read  by  a  few  people  ;  but  no  copy,  as  I  am  informed,  had 
been  delivered  out  of  my  family,  except  one,  which  had  been  intended  for  a 
very  near  relation,  and  was  sent  to  Lady  Chatham,  with  copies  of  Sir  James 
A^'right's  papers,  at  her  Ladyship's  own  desire.  To  these  communications,  I 
understand,  it  is  immediately  owing,  that  the  authentic  account  published 
was  judged  indispensably  necessary  to  be  drawn  up  and  circulated  ;  of  which 
Lady  Chatham  was  so  good  as  to  furnish  my  father  with  a  copy  thirteen  or 
fourteen  days  before  it  appeared  in  print ;  so  that  I,  who  consider  myself  as 
being,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  the  publication,  am,  for  this  reason, 
called  upon  to  take  a  public  notice  of  it,  if  my  connexion,  and  the  nature  of 
the  occasion,  did  not  afford  me  sufficient  inducement  and  cause  for  so  doing. 

The  account  is  avowed  expressly  to  be  drawn  up  from  papers  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  family,  in  order  to  shew  whether  the  supposed 
negociation  did  or  did  not  originate  from  his  Lordship  :  so  that  the  papers 
are  confessedly  furnished  by  the  Earl's  family  for  the  purpose  of  composing 
this  account,  which  therefore  bears  the  stamp  of  that  family's  authority, 
whether  printed  by  their  direction  or  not. 

The  account  closes  with  the  following  observation,  viz.  "from  this 
unambiguous  and  authentic  account ,  founded  on  indisputable  evidence, 
every  impartial  person  will  determine  whether  the  following  proposition 
is  not  fully  established ;  viz.  that  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  not  only  did 
not  court  a  political  negociation  icitli  the  Earl  of  Bute,  but  without  hesi- 
tation peremptorily  rejected  every  idea  of  acting  with  his  Lordship  in 
administration." 

The  proposition  here  put,  it  must  be  observed,  does  not  only  concern 
Lord  Chatham's  rejection  of  every  idea,  &c.  but  involves  in  it  a  strong  impH- 
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cation,  as  if  Lord  Bute  had  desired  and  proposed  to  take  a  part  in  adminis-   APPX. 

'To.  vir 
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tration  with  his  Lordship.     Now  I  do  not  at   all  enter  into  the  question,  ^°'  ^^^'' 


whether  Lord  Chatham  did  or  did  not  court  a  negociation  with  the  Earl  of^ 
Bute :  but  when  I  consider  the  expression  in  liis  liOrdship's  dirtated  answer 
to  Sir  James  Wright's  letter,  that  he  heard  ivith  particular  satisfaction 
the  favorable  sentiments  on  this  subject  of  the  noble  Lord,  (viz.  Lord 
Bute,)  with  whom  Sir  James  Wright  had  talked,  and  the  following  words 
of  the  sentence,  that  xeal,  duty,  and  obedience  might  outlive  hope,  even 
under  the  impending  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  to  me,  that  whatever 
ideas  his  Lordship  might  reject,  he  had  not  then  resolved  to  reject  all  ideas 
of  negociation  with  my  father,  conceiving,  perhaps,  from  his  assurance  of 
hearty  concurrence  and  sincere  good  wishes  conveyed  in  Sir  James  Wright's 
letter,  some  expectation  of  having  the  door  of  the  cabinet  opened  to  him  by 
that  hand,  M'hich,  according  to  his  notions,  had  always  kept  the  key.  I  may 
proceed  a  step  further  :  it  seems  probable  that  Lord  Chatham,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  was  looking  out  for  a  negociation  with  my  father  ; 
for  Mr.  Dagge,  who  was  said  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  reports  to  be 
concerned  in  transacting  a  negociation  between  the  two  noble  Lords  and  who 
is  an  acquaintance  of  Lord  Bute,  happening  to  say  in  common  conversation 
with  a  friend  of  I/ord  Chatham  that  he  had  heard  my  father  speak  respect- 
fully of  Lord  Chatham,  and  give  his  opinion,  that  Lord  Chatham's  services 
must  of  course  be  called  for  in  the  present  crisis  ;  and  this  being  reported  to 
Lord  Chatham  by  his  friend,  who  heard  it  from  Mr.  Dagge,  his  Lordship 
instantly  concluded  the  words  to  be  meant  as  a  message  to  him  from  my 
father ;  but  luckily  his  friend  undeceived  him  in  time ;  of  which  also  I  have 
my  indisputable  evidence  from  a  paper  of  that  friend,  Avho  obhged  me  with  it 
at  my  own  desire,  but  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  wanting  partiality  for  Lord 
Chatham. — It  is  said  in  the  Authentic  Account,  from  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Addington's  Narrative,  that  Lord  Chatham  held  a  conversation  with  the 
Doctor  at  Hayes,  in  which  the  former  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  serve  the  public  with  either  Lord  Bute  or  Lord  North  :  but  I  believe 
nobody  would  discern,  in  this  part  of  their  conversation  at  Hayes,  the  shadow 
of  a  proof  that  my  father  offered  to  serve  the  public  in  a  ministry  wth  his 
Lordship,  unless  Dr.  Addington  had  added  this  circumstance  in  his  Narra- 
tive, as  gathered  from  Sir  James  Wright's  discourse  with  him  :  so  that,  at 
last,  the  indisputable  evidence  of  this  fact,  so  far  as  regards  my  father,  rests 
wholly  upon  Dr.  Addington's  Narrative,  which  hath  been  flatly  contradicted 
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APPX.  in  that  point,  again  and  again,  by  Sir  James  Wright.  Undoubtedly  the 
'jt.g  ■  Doctor  and  Sir  James  would  have  been  sufficient  witnesses  of  the  message 
=====  intended  to  be  conveyed  through  them,  if  their  accounts  had  agreed ;  but 
tiicy  differ  so  widely  and  essentially,  that  no  evidence  seems  to  have  less 
claim  to  be  called  indisputable.  What  other  evidence  then  can  be  resorted 
to  in  this  case,  but  Lord  Bute's  relation  of  his  own  proceedings  ?  This  I  am 
at  liberty  to  give  you  in  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  to  Lady  Chat- 
ham of  the  16th  of  August  last,  dated  from  Luton  Park. 

Madam, 
I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  your  Ladyship  gives  me  of  relating  to 
you  all  I  know  concernmg  a  transaction,  in  wliich  both  Lord  Chatham  and  I 
have  been  strangely  misrepresented  to  each  other,  and  concerning  which  so 
many  falsehoods  have  been  industriously  propagated.  When  Sir  James 
'Wright  communicated  to  me  the  very  flattering  language  in  which  he 
declared  Lord  Chatham  had  expressed  himself  concerning  me,  I  was  natu- 
rally led  to  mention  my  regard  for  his  Lordship,  and  the  high  opinion  I  enter- 
tained of  his  superior  talents,  hoping,  from  what  was  then  publicly  talked  of, 
to  see  them  once  more  employed  in  the  ministerial  line  ;  and  collecting  from 
Sir  James,  that  the  knowledge  of  my  sentiments  would  not,  on  this  occasion, 
be  displeasing,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  my  hearty  wishes,  that  this 
important  event  might  soon  take  place.  Some  time  after  this  I  was  extremely 
surprised  with  a  conversation  Sir  James  said  Dr.  Addington  wished  to  be 
reported  to  rae ;  it  was  in  substance  Lord  Chatham's  opinion  of  the  alarm- 
ing situation  we  were  in,  and  the  necessary  measures  to  be  immediately 
taken  upon  it.  As  such  a  communication  to  a  person  in  my  retired  situa- 
tion seemed  only  made  on  a  supposition  that  I  had  still  some  share  in  public 
councils,  it  appeared  necessary  for  me  to  dictate  to  Sir  James  my  answer,  in 
which,  after  lamenting  the  dangerous  situation  of  affairs,  unknown  to  me  in 
such  an  extent,  I  added,  this  affected  me  the  more,  as  my  long  illness,  and 
total  seclusion  from  all  public  business,  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  be  of  the 
least  service. — This,  Madam,  is  the  whole  I  was  privy  to  in  this  affair,  and 
all  that  passed  between  Sir  James  and  me  upon  it. 

If  any  further  explanation  can  be  necessary  from  my  father,  respecting 
either  the  design  or  purport  of  his  message,  he  allows  me  to  say,  in  his  name, 
that  he  did,  (perhaps  erroneously,)  consider  Dr.  Addington's  representations 
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of  Lord  Chatham's  manner  of  speaking  of  him,  as  reported  at  the  time  by  APPX. 
Sir  James  Wright,  to  be  intimations  thrown  out  by  his  Lordship,  in  order  to  ^^-.g  " 
know  his,  (my  father's,)  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  his  then  coming  into  ■ 
administration  ;  for  which  reason,  my  father  did  not  scruple  to  send  a  mes- 
sage by  the  person  from  whom  he  derived  his  information,  signifying,  that  il' 
Lord  Chatham  was  appointed  to  administration,  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
his  judgment  and  sincere  wishes  of  success  would  follow  that  appointment. 
He  avers,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  did  not  conceive  a  thought  of  proposing 
himself  to  his  Lordship  for  any  office,  or  of  accepting  any  office  with  liim, 
his  own  inclination  having  never  prompted  him,  nor  his  state  of  health  ad- 
mitted him,  to  engage  in  public  business,  except  on  very  few  occasions  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  Treasury  in  1763; 
neither  did  he  entertain  an  idea  of  suggesting  to  Lord  Chatham  any  arrange- 
ment of  an  administration,  his  wishes,  and  the  communication  of  them  through 
Sir  James  Wright,  having  solely  regarded  Lord  Chatham.  There  is  another 
passage  in  your  publication  which  appears  to  me  more  material  still,  with 
respect  to  my  father,  than  what  I  have  already  mentioned.  This  is  the  copy 
of  a  note  from  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  to  Dr.  Addington, 
saying,  the  next  attempt  he  (Sir  James  Wright)  makes  to  surprise  friendly 
integrity  with  courtly  insinuation,  let  him  know  that  his  great  patron 
and  yotir  village  friend  differ  in  this :  one  has  brought  the  King  and 
kingdom  to  ruin,  the  other  would  sincerely  endeavour  to  save  it. 

Here  is  a  letter,  under  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  hand,  vouched  to  be  such 
by  the  authority  of  his  family,  imputing  to  Lord  Bute  those  counsels  which 
Lord  Chatham  says,  (whether  justly  or  erroneously,  is  not  the  present  ques- 
tion,) have  ruined  the  King  and  kingdom.  Every  reader  will  at  once  have 
understood  this  imputation  to  be  founded  on  Lord  Chatham's  opinion  of 
Lord  Bute's  secret  influence,  (as  it  is  called,)  by  which  he  has  been  imagined 
to  dictate  or  control  the  measures  of  the  cabinet  ever  since  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham left  it.  Lord  Bute  has  not  been  ignorant  of  the  long  prevalence  of  that 
error,  having  seen  himself  most  injuriously  treated  in  consequence  of  it,  for 
many  years  past,  by  writers  of  pamphlets,  newspaper  essays,  and  political 
paragraphs ;  all  which  he  passed  over  in  silent  indignation  and  contempt : 
but  when  he  sees  the  same  cruel  mistakes  advanced  and  countenanced  by 
such  an  authority  as  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  he  thinks  he  should  be  wanting 
to  himself  if  he  did  not  encounter  it  with  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  he  within  his  reach. 
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APPX.  There  are  but  two  persons  in  the  kingdom  who  are  capable  of  knowing 

1778.  the  negative  of  that  opinion  with  absolute  certainty.  One  of  them  is  of  a 
rank  too  high  to  be  appealed  to,  or  even  mentioned  on  this  occasion ;  the 
other  is  himself.  He  does,  therefore,  authorize  me  to  say,  that  he  declares 
upon  his  solemn  word  of  honor,  that  he  has  not  had  the  honor  of  waiting  on 
his  Majesty  but  at  his  levee  or  drawing-room,  nor  has  he  presumed  to  offer 
an  advice  or  opinion  concerning  the  disposition  of  offices,  or  the  conduct  of 
measures,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  any  other,  from  the 
time  when  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  consulted  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  ministry  in  1765,  to  the  present  hour. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  apprise  your  readers  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
set  up  for  a  newspaper  author,  or  to  answer  questions,  objections,  or  observa- 
tions, or  to  engage  in  printed  altercation  with  any  body. 

I  am,  &c. 

MoUNTSTUART. 

Harley-street,  Thursday,  Oct.  29,  1778. 

A  letter  appeared  in  the  papers  of  October  26,  signed  by  Lord  Mount- 
stuart,  of  which  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  public  notice,  and  I 
should  have  done  so  sooner,  if  I  had  not  been  at  that  time  at  some  distance 
from  London.  His  Lordship's  letter  contains  some  passages  which  I  think  inju- 
rious to  my  father's  memory,  as  well  as  observations  on  an  Aiifheutic  Account, 
&c.  (which  lately  appeared  in  print,)  which  seem  to  require  an  answer  from 
Lord  Chatham's  family.  I  wish  it  had  fallen  to  some  other  hand  to  dis- 
charge this  debt  to  my  father's  memory :  at  the  same  time,  my  impatience  to 
vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  free  this  subject  from  misconstruction,  cannot, 
I  am  persuaded,  stand  in  need  of  any  excuse,  either  towards  Lord  Mount- 
stuart  or  towards  the  public. 

Lord  Mountstuart,  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter,  says,  that  no  less  than 
three  reports  of  negociations  between  my  father  and  Lord  Bute  reached  him 
in  the  course  of  last  spring.  One  of  them  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
transaction  between  Sir  James  Wright  and  Dr.  Addington,  of  which  the 
public  have  heard  so  much  already.  Another,  from  that  affair  in  which  Mr. 
Dagge  was  concerned,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter. 
And  the  third  report,  which  Lord  Mountstuart  alludes  to,  I  suppose  to  be 
the  same  with  that  mentioned  in  a  paper  drawn  up  at  Lord  Mountstuart's 
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request  by  Mr.  MartjTi.     If  it  is,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  been  assured   APPX 
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by  my  brother-in-law.  Lord  Mahon,  that  my  father  himself  told  him,  that  "'' 


Lord  Bute's  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  affair  which  has  occasioned  that  = 
report. 

Lord  Mountstuart  afterwards  alludes  to  the  abstract,  or  digest,  drawn 
up  by  his  friend,  on  the  subject  of  the  negociation  between  my  father  and 
Lord  Bute.  I  think  it  right  to  declare,  that  that  paper,  which  was  sent  to 
my  mother,  at  her  request,  by  Lord  Bute,  together  with  the  declarations  of 
Sir  James  Wright  and  other  concurring  reports,  tended,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  family,  to  bring  imputations  on  my  father's  character,  which  they  could 
not  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  persons,  therefore,  who  compiled  those 
papers  sent  to  Lady  Chatham,  or  who  propagated  such  injurious  reports, 
were,  in  fact,  the  causes  of  the  "  Authentic  Account "  being  drawn  up  and 
circulated. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  remarks  made  by  Lord 
Mountstuart  on  the  concluding  proposition  of  the  "  Authentic  Account," 
which  is,  "  That  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  not  only  did  not  court  a  j)oli- 
tical  negociation  with  the  Earl  of  Bute,  hut,  ivithout  hesitation,  peremp- 
torily rejected  every  idea  of  acting  with  his  Lordship  in  administration" 
His  Lordship  says,  "  that  the  proposition  does  not  only  concern  Lord  Chat- 
ham's rejection  of  every  idea,  &c.  but  involves  in  it  a  strong  implication,  as 
if  Lord  Bute  had  desired  and  proposed  to  take  a  part  in  administration  with 
him."  To  this  I  say,  that  the  proposition,  as  quoted  above,  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  such  an  implication,  nor  is  it  any  where  asserted  in  the  Au- 
thentic  Account,  that  Lord  Bute  did  make  any  such  proposal.  The  pro- 
position only  implies,  (what  I  think  the  Authentic  Account  fully  proves,) 
that  what  was  reported  to  Lord  Chatham  by  Dr.  Addington,  was  brought 
to  him  as  coming  from  Lord  Bute.  Whether  the  idea  thus  conveyed  to 
Lord  Chatham  originated  entirely  ^vith  Sir  James  Wright — whether  they 
arose  from  misapprehensions  of  Dr.  Addington,  or  whether  they  proceeded 
from  Lord  Bute  himself,  it  is  equally  incontestible,  in  every  one  of  these 
cases,  that  they  came  to  Lord  Chatham  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  Authentic 
Account.  Lord  Chatham  could  consider  those  ideas  only  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  came  to  him,  and  his  messages  in  consequence  are  sufficient  to 
shew  his  determination  on  this  subject,  without  our  inquiring  how  far  the 
advances  made  to  him  were  or  were  not  authorized  by  Lord  Bute.  The  sole 
motive  of  drawing  up  the  Authentic  Account  was  the  desire  of  vindicating 
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APPX.   niy  father's  memory,  and  not  any  wish  to  affect  the  character  of  Lord  Bute.  If 
No.  VIII.  gpy  Qj^g^  ]jy  reading  the  Authentic  Account,  is  led  to  form  any  opinion  rela- 
.  tive  to  Lord  Bute,  it  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  papers  contained  in  it, 

(which  were  necessary  to  be  produced  for  my  father's  justification,)  and  not 
from  any  assertion  made  or  implied  in  any  part  of  the  account.  Whoever 
has  read  it,  must  have  observed  that  it  consists  of  written  and  indisputable 
evidence,  and  does  not  contain  a  single  word  beyond  that  e\idence,  excepting 
only  the  few  introductory  lines — the  allusion  to  various  conversations  which 
had  passed  between  Sir  James  Wright  and  Dr.  Addington,  previous  to  the 
3d  of  February,  which  circumstance  I  am  persuaded  cannot  be  called  in 
question, — the  mention  of  Lord  Chatham's  conversations  with  Dr.  Addington, 
and  his  declaration  relative  to  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  North,  which  no  one  can 
pretend  to  controvert, — and,  finally,  the  concluding  proposition,  of  the  truth 
of  which  the  public  must  judge,  by  considering  the  facts  from  which  it  is 
deduced.  With  respect  to  Dr.  Addington's  narrative,  it  was,  by  his  per- 
mission, added  in  the  Appendix,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  some  part  of  the 
transactions.  If  Sir  .lames  Wright  contests  any  thing  advanced  in  the  Doctor's 
narrative,  the  public  judgment  will  finally  rest  on  the  comparative  degree  of 
credit  due  to  those  two  gentlemen,  and  upon  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  their  respective  assertions. 

Lord  Mountstuart  also  says,  "  that  he  does  not  at  all  enter  into  the 
question  whether  Lord  Chatham  did  or  did  not  enter  into  a  negociation  with 
the  Earl  of  Bute."  If  his  Lordship  had  strictly  adhered  to  this  intention 
through  the  remainder  of  his  letter,  these  remarks  would  have  been  less 
necessary. 

His  Lordship  then  endeavours  to  prove,  "  that  my  father,  at  the  time 
of  dictating  his  answer  to  Sir  James  Wright's  first  letter,  had  not  resolved 
to  reject  all  ideas  of  negociation  with  Lord  Bute."  Now,  if  Lord  Mount- 
stuart means  by  this,  that  Lord  Chatham  would  not,  from  any  personal 
objection  to  Lord  Bute,  have  refused  to  listen  to  such  proposals  as  may  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  honor  and  his  principles,  which  he  might  have 
accepted  with  the  prospect  of  being  serviceable  to  his  country,  merely  bC' 
cause  they  came  through  his  Lordship,  Lord  Mountstuart  can  deduce  from 
this  nothing  that  in  any  way  affects  the  present  question.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  means  that  Lord  Chatham  had  not  resolved  to  reject  a  negociation 
of  any  other  description,  or  that  there  was  any  time  when  he  would  not 
have  rejected  every  idea  of  acting  with  Lord  Bute  in  administration,  this 
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opinion  is  utterly  without  foundation,  and  no  argument  has  been  produced  APPX. 
in  support  of  it.  No.  Mil. 

1778 

The  expressions  which  Lord  Mountstuart  quotes  from  my  father's  note 

are  these  :  that  "  Lord  Chatham  heard  with  j)articular  satisfaction  the 
J'avorable  sentiments  on  this  subject  of  the  noble  Lord  tvith  whom  Sir 
James  Wright  had  talked,"  and  that  "  xeul,  duty,  and  obedience  might 
outlive  hope"  (even  under  the  impending  ruin  of  the  kingdom.)  Now  what 
does  the  first  of  these  expressions  amount  to,  but  that  Lord  Chatham  heard, 
with  much  satisfaction,  those  high  expressions  of  approbation  and  explicit  offers 
of  concurrence,  from  one  who  was  generally  thought,  (no  matter  how  truly,) 
to  have  so  much  influence  in  the  government  of  this  country,  which  were 
conveyed  in  Sir  James  Wright's  first  letter,  with  the  express  desire  that  they 
might  be  communicated  through  Dr.  Addington  to  Lord  Chatham  ?  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  second  expression,  but  that  Lord  Chatham,  how- 
ever desperate  he  thought  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  would  still  perform 
the  duties  of  a  good  subject,  in  endeavoring  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  final 
ruin  of  the  kingdom  ?  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  argue  from  either  of 
these  expressions,  which  were  written  in  answer  to  Sir  James  Wright,  that 
my  father  either  courted  a  negociation  with  Lord  Bute,  or  was  willing  to  act 
with  his  Lordship  in  administration  ;  unless  it  can  be  pretended  that  the 
profession  of  zeal,  duty,  and  obedience,  are  to  be  referred  to  Lord  Bute. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  very  message,  from  which  Lord  Mount- 
stuart has  quoted  the  expressions  above  recited,  contains  in  it  the  declaration 
of  Lord  Chatham's  opinion,  "  that  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  public  ruin,  it  can  only  be  new  counsels  and  new  counsellors,  tcith- 
out  further  loss  of  time,  a  real  change  from  sincere  conviction  of  past 
errors,  and  not  a  mere  palliation,  which  must  prove  fruitless ;"  which 
words  were  considered  by  Sir  James  Wright,  and,  (as  appears  from  Sir 
James's  letter  of  February  7th,)  were  considered  by  Lord  Bute  himself,  as 
including  his  Lordship  as  well  as  the  ministry. 

Lord  Mountstuart  next  attempts  to  shew,  "  that  Lord  Chatham,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  was  looking  out  for  a  negociation  with  Lord 
Bute."  It  is  not  very  clear  what  exactly  is  meant  by  that  expression  ;  I 
cannot  imagine  Lord  Mountstuart  to  have  intended  to  imply  that  Lord 
Chatham  expected  a  negociation  would  be  begun  on  the  part  of  Lord  Bute, 
because  that  would  seem  as  if  Lord  Mountstuart  admitted  that  there  was 
giound  for  such  an  expectation.      But,  if  he  intended  by  this  expression  to 

4o  2 
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APPX.  convey,  that  Lord  Chatham  was  disposed  to  court  a  negociation  with  the 
No.  VIII.  £jjj.j  pf  'Qnte,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  assert,  that  the  circumstance  he 
"-  refers  to  is  no  proof  of  such  a  position.  The  affair  mentioned  by  Lord 
Mountstuart,  in  which  Mr.  Dagge  was  concerned,  was  reported  to  Lord 
Chatham  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Tliomas  Pitt,  (who  is  at  present  out  of  Eng- 
land,) and  it  is  from  him  that  Lord  Mountstuart  must  have  received  the 
account  he  alludes  to.  His  Lordship  has  not  thought  proper  to  lay  that 
paper  before  the  public,  and  therefore  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject ; 
but  I  am  confident  Mr.  Pitt  cannot  have  asserted  any  thing  which  has  the 
most  remote  tendency  to  prove  that  Lord  Chatham  was  any  time  looking  out 
for  a  negociation  with  Lord  Bute.  The  only  reason  alleged  by  Lord  Mount- 
stuart for  thinking  that  he  was,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this  :  that  Lord 
Bute  did  speak  respectfully  of  Lord  Chatham  to  Mr.  Dagge,  and  did  declare 
his  opinion,  that  Lord  Chatham  s  services  must  of  course  be  called /or  in 
the  present  crisis ;  that  Mr.  Dagge  did  communicate  this  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham's nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt ;  that  he  did  go  to  Hayes,  in  order  to  report 
this  to  Lord  Chatham ;  and  that  Lord  Chatham  did  in  consequence  imagine, 
that  it  was  meant  by  Lord  Bute  to  be  communicated  to  him.  On  this  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  observation.  I  must,  however,  add,  that 
those  who  received  an  account  of  this  affair  from  my  father's  own  mouth, 
know  that  he  was  so  far  from  welcoming  these  unauthorized  advances,  with 
the  view  of  improving  them  into  farther  negociation,  that  he  expressed,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  his  dislike  to  such  a  mode  of  application. 

Lord  Mountstuart  observes,  that  Lord  Chatham's  declaration  to  Dr. 
Addington,  "  that  it  teas  impossible  for  him  to  serve  the  pidjlic  with 
either  Lord  Bute  or  Lord  North,"  is  no  proof  that  Lord  Bute  offered  to 
serve  the  public  in  a  ministry  with  Lord  Chatham.  It  was  never  intended 
as  a  proof  of  that  matter,  but  merely  as  an  evidence  of  Lord  Chatham's 
resolution  not  to  act  in  administration  with  Lord  Bute.  To  that  point  Dr. 
Addington's  evidence  is  conclusive ;  for  however  other  parts  of  his  narrative 
may  be  contradicted  by  Sir  James  Wright,  it  is  impossible  for  Sir  James  to 
dispute  his  account  of  the  conversation  between  Lord  Chatham  and  the 
Doctor,  at  Hayes.  There  are,  however,  other  persons  besides  Dr.  Addington 
to  whom  Lord  Chatham  has  made  the  strongest  declarations  to  the  same 
purpose ;  and  the  more  his  conduct  is  canvassed,  the  more  proofs  will  appear 
of  this  unalterable  resolution. 

I  must  now  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  extract  of  Lord  Bute's 
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letter  to  my  mother,  which  is  quoted  by  Lord  Mountstuart.     Lord  Bute   APPx. 
mentions,  "  that  Sir  James  Wright  communicated  to  him  the  very  flattering  ^°-  7"^- 
language  in  which  Sir  James  declared  Lord  Chatham  expressed  himself  con-  ■ 
cerning  Lord  Bute."    I  am  very  far  from  questioning,  that  Sir  James  Wright 
expressed  himself  in  the  manner  stated  by  Lord  Bute ;  but  I  must  observe, 
that  Sir  James  does  not  pretend  to  have  heard  that  Lord  Chatham  held  such 
language,  from  any  other  person  than  from  Dr.  Addington ;  and  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  recur  to  the  Doctor's  narrative,  will  there  find  that 
the  Doctor,  in  the   beginning  of  this  transaction,  declared  to  Sir  James 
Wright,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance.  Lord  Chatham  had  ?iever 
once  named  Lord  Bute  to  him. 

Lord  Bute,  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  says,  "  that  he  was  extremely 
surprised  with  a  conversation  Sir  James  said  Dr.  Addington  wished  to  be 
reported  to  him.  It  was  in  substance  Lord  Chatham's  opinion  of  the  alarm- 
ing condition  we  were  in,  and  the  necessary  measures  to  be  immediately 
taken  upon  it."  Lord  Bute  cannot  possibly  here  refer  to  any  thing,  except 
to  the  paper  No.  IL  which  is  printed  in  the  Authentic  Account.  The  ojiinion 
contained  in  that  paper  of  the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken,  is  only  in 
general  terms,  "  that  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  consummation  of  jiuhlic 
ruin,  it  can  only  he  new  counsels  and  new  counsellors,"  8fc.  and  this  com- 
munication did  not  proceed  spontaneously  from  my  father,  but  was  an  answer 
to  Sir  James  Wright's  letter,  of  February  2d,  which  was  by  his  desire  com- 
municated to  Lord  Chatham. 

The  latter  part  of  Lord  Mountstuart's  letter  relates  to  Lord  Chatham's 
expression.  That  Lord  Bute  had  brought  the  King  and  kingdom  to  ruiti. 
What  reason  Lord  Chatham  had  at  that  time  for  thinking  that  Lord  Bute 
influenced  the  measures  of  government,  it  Avould  be  presumption  in  me  to 
examine ;  nor  is  it  for  me  to  enquire,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  deceived  in 
his  opinion  of  the  public  ruin.  But  in  this  single  instance,  those  who  revere 
his  memory  the  most  will  sincerely  rejoice,  (as  he  himself  would  were  he 
living,)  if  they  should  find  his  opinion  disproved  by  the  event. 

I  am,  &c. 

William  Pitt. 
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APPX.  These  Letters  were  followed  by  an  answer  from  Sir  James  Wright  to 

To.  vir 

1778. 


^'  Dr.  Addington's  Narrative,  in  which,  after  some  apologies  for  engaging  the 


=  attention  of  the  public,  the  writer  proceeds  thus  : 

Dr.  Addington,  (says  he,)  has  been  long  and  intimately  connected  with 
Sir  James  Wright ;  Sir  James  had  known  him  from  his  youth  ;  considered 
him  as  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  with  whom  he  has  ever,  on  all  subjects,  com- 
municated as  freely  as  with  another  self.  Dr.  Addington  was  physician  to 
Hir  James  ;  and  therefore  saw  him  frequently  in  those  moments  in  which  a 
man  is  least  upon  his  guard ;  under  that  character,  in  which  a  man  is  most 
apt  to  confide.  Little  credit,  it  is  conceived,  can  be  due  to  the  narrative 
of  such  a  man,  so  circumstanced ;  if,  on  examining  that  narrative,  it  shall 
appear  that  he  has  divulged— '\t  is  harsh,  but  it  must  be  added — that  he 
has  misrepresented  a  confidential  intercourse  ;  which,  if  not  private  friend- 
ship, yet  professional  delicacy  should  have  kept  from  the  ear  of  babbling 
curiosity. 

Before  the  reader  turns  to  the  narrative,  yet  another  trait  of  tlie  good 
Doctor's  character  must  be  pointed  out  to  him.  Dr.  Addington's  abilities  as 
a  physician  are  acknowledged  :  on  the  subject  of  his  profession  no  man  more 
learned  or  more  pertinent.  But  that  is  rarely  the  subject  of  his  choice.  His 
darling  theme  is  j^olitics.  Though  tlie  whole  listening  college  should  hang 
on  what  he  spoke,  it  would  give  him  little  pleasure ;  his  joy,  his  pride,  are 
to  dictate  on  the  subjects  of  politics. 

This  remark  is  not  made  with  a  view  of  thro^vuig  any  ridicule  on  the 
Doctor,  but  only  with  a  view  of  setting  him  right  in  a  little  point  of  chrono- 
logy :  for,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  narrative,  his  memory  fails  him.  Long 
before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778  had  the  Doctor  conversed  with  Sir 
James  Wright  of  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Chatham.  He  may  remember  that 
Sir  James  had  a  long  fit  illness,  which  commenced  more  than  a  year  before 
the  aera  from  which  the  Doctor  sets  out ;  that  during  that  illness  his  visits 
to  Sir  James  were  frequent,  almost  daily ;  that  in  all  these  visits,  equally 
attentive  to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  as  to  the  constitution  of  his 
patient,  he  recurred  to  his  darling  topic  politics  ;  that  the  hero  of  his  theme 
was  Lord  Chatham ;  that  the  burthen  of  his  song  were  the  distresses  of  the 
nation.  Let  him  recollect,  and  he  will  surely  remember,  that  at  this  period, 
twelve  months  before  the  time  which,  for  want  of  recollection,  he  so  confidently 
fixes  to  be  the  "first  time  Sir  James  Wright  talked  with  him  respecting 
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Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Chatham^'  he  frequently  gave  it  as  his  own  opinion,   appx. 
at  least,  that  Lord  Chatham  had  no  unfavorable  opinion  of  Lord  Bute,  but  '^^•.Y^"- 
conceived  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  to  wish  well  to  his  country,  to  be  a  man  - 
endowed  with  many  private  virtues. 

Was  it  then  so  very  wonderful  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778, 
Sir  James  Wright  should  "  talk  with  Dr.  Addington  respecting  Lord 
Bute  and  Lord  Chatham"  when  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  Chatham  had  been 
the  constant  subject  of  the  Doctor's  conversations  with  Sir  James  Wright  at 
visits  so  frequently  repeated,  continued  to  such  a  length  during  the  course 
of  the  year  1777  ?  Would  it  have  been  very  wonderful,  if,  knowing  how  fami- 
liarly the  Doctor  was  received  by  Lord  Chatham;  if,  observing  how  frequently 
he  introduced  his  opinion  of  the  point  of  view  in  which  Lord  Bute  was 
regarded  by  Lord  Chatham ;  if,  remarking  the  zeal  with  which  he  always 
entered  on  the  subject.  Sir  James  had  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Doctor, 
under  his  own  name,  was  delivering  the  opinion,  was  speaking  from  the 
instructions  of  his  patron  ?  That  his  patron  was  not  averse  to  a  negociation, 
but  had  sent  forth  his  trusty  Achates  to  sound  the  land,  lest  peradventure 
his  pride,  (the  friends  of  Lord  Chatham  will  allow  that  he  possessed  at  least 
a  decent  pride,)  might  be  hurt  by  a  refusal  ?  Would  it  have  been  very  won- 
derful, if,  under  that  idea.  Sir  James  has  communicated  to  Lord  Bute— wo< 
exposed  to  the  jmhlic — the  purport  of  sucli  conversation  ? 

But  the  fact  is.  Sir  James  had  no  such  idea.  He  considered  the  fre- 
quency of  the  Doctor's  visits ;  he  considered  the ''  length  of  his  visits  as  the 
pure  effects  of  a  warm  and  disinterested  friendship  ;  he  considered  the  intro-r 
duction  of  political  subjects  as  kindly  meant  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  long 
and  painful  illness.  He  saw  in  the  Doctor,  or  he  thought  he  saw^  a  skilful 
physician  and  an  affectionate  friend.  Wishing  for  nothing  further,  he  looked 
for  nothing  further.  It  was  a  very  worthy,  a  very  respectable  friend,  who 
had  been  present  at  most  of  the  conversations  which  preceded,  and  at  all 
those  which  succeeded  the  aera  from  which  the  Doctor  chooses  to  set  out, 
who  first  suggested  to  Sir  James,  that  the  frequent  enquiries  of  the  Doctor 
about  the  return  of  Sir  James  to  town  in  the  beginning  of  1778;  that  his 
frequent  visits,  when  he  was  returned,  indicated  something  more  than  the 

"  The  Doctor's  political  visits— for  such  they  were,  as  much  as  medicinal  visits — frequently 
exceeded  two  hours.  No  doubt,  his  other  patients  may  boast  of  the  same  attention.  Sir 
James  has  not  now  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  distinguished. 
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APPX.   attention  which  an  eminent  physician  has  the  leisure,  or  the  most  intimate 
^'°-  yj'''  friend  has  the  inclination  to  shew.     That  friend  it  was,  who,  comparing  this 

1 77  o. 

==  frequency  of  visit*  with  the  constant  recourse  to  the  same  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, first  suggested,  that  it  was  meant,  and  wished,  that  the  purport  of  these 
conversations  should  be  communicated  to  Lord  Bute. 

Here  then  is  the  origin  of  the  transaction,  which  the  author  of  the 
Authentic  Account  is  willing  to  call — and  yet,  it  seems,  ashamed  to  call  "  a 
tiegociation ;"  and  which,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  began  on  the  second, 
and  terminated,  (on  the  part  of  Sir  James,)  on  the  seventh  of  February. 

True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  Dr.  Addington,  in  his  very  curious  narrative ', 
talks  of  various  conversations  which  preceded  the  epoch  of  various  conversa- 
tions which  passed  in  the  month  of  January. 

Of  these  various  conversations  one  extract  deserves  the  reader's  parti- 
cular attention. 

The  great  object,  which  the  Doctor  attributes  to  Sir  James,  was  to  save 
this  country  from  ruin.  The  only  means  which  the  Doctor  supposes  Sir 
James  to  have  discovered  of  saving  it  was,  that  Lord  Chatham  should  be 
brought  into  administration  by  Lord  Bute.  And  the  reason  why  he  thought 
this  to  be  the  only  means  was,  that  he  had  "  remarked,  they  were  the  two 
men  whom  the  King  hated  most." 

It  is  with  reluctance  Sir  James  even  quotes  this  passage.  The  name  of 
his  Sovereign  is  too  dear,  too  sacred,  to  have  been  voluntarily  introduced  : 
he  never  so  far  forgot  his  duty  as  to  speak  so  irreverently  of  his  King.  If 
he  has  quoted  this  passage,  it  is  only  to  expose  the  palpable  inconsistency  of 
the  narrative.  Is  it  possible  that  Sir  James  could  pretend  to  have  been  au- 
thorised by  Lord  Bute  to  commission  Dr.  Addington,  or  that  Sir  James 
could  wish  to  engage  Dr.  Addington,  to  negociate  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
about  the  terms  of  acting  with  the  Earl  of  Bute  in  administration,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  represented  the  Earl  of  Bute  to  be  in  the  predicament  in 
which  he  is  here  made  to  represent  him  ? 

What  idea  must  the  reader  form  of  the  understanding  of  Dr.  Addington, 
if  he  could  have  accepted  this  commission ;  if  he  could  even  have  listened 


'  Narrative  ;  the  compiler  of  the  Authentic  Account  is  the  inventor  of  a  new  kind  of  arrange- 
ment :  in  his  compilation,  the  Narrative  forms  the  Appendix ;  and  the  vouchers  introduced 
to  support  the  Narrative,  form  the  body  of  the  work.  There  are  occasions  where  obscurity  is 
better  than  order.     Note  by  Sir  J.  Wright. 
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another  moment  to  a  man,  who,  if  his  account  were  true,  must  have  been  APPX. 
the  wildest  of  all  possible  visionaries  ?  ^°-  ^'''^• 

But  the  conversations,  whatever  they  were,  which  passed  previously  to  == 
the  third  of  February,  make  no  part  of  what  is  called  the  negociafion  :  for 
the  Doctor  set  out  with  the  caution  of  a  veteran  member  of  the  co?-ps  diplo- 
matique. However  he  may  now  find  it  convenient  to  apply,  or  to  misapply, 
these  pretended  conversations;  he  determined — prudentially,  at  the  time, 
for  himself,  and  in  the  event,  happily  for  Sir  James,  he  determined  not  to 
trust  to  mere  conversation.  "  He  desired  to  have  in  tcritins  the  substance 
of  tvhat  had  passed  between  him  and  Sir  James."  He  had  it  in  ^vl•iting. 
He  received  the  writing  "  on  the  third  of  February  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  set  out  directly  for  Hayes." 

To  this  written  evidence  then  let  the  reader  advert.  It  was  on  that 
which  was  ivritten,  and  on  that  alone,  the  Doctor  was  to  negociate.  All 
that  had  passed,  and  which  was  not  written,  was,  in  that  very  paper,  declared 
to  be  of  little  concern. 


VOL.  n.  4  P 


NO.  IX. 


CONTAINING  THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM'S  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT, 


The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  me,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

APPX.  Whereas  previous  to  the  marriage  of  my  dear  daughter   with    Lord 

j^'-l     Mahon,  there  was  a  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  vested 

"^^^^^^^^  in  the  public  funds,  and  chargeable  upon  my  estate  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  to 
which  said  sum  I  and  my  dear  wife.  Lady  Chatham,  had  a  power  of  disposi- 
tion or  appointment,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  in  moieties 
of  six  thousand  pounds,  part  thereof  was  settled  on  or  disposed  of  by  me  to 
my  said  daughter.  Lady  Mahon,  on  her  marriage  aforesaid,  wherefore  there 
remains  a  sum  of  seven  thousand  pounds  subject  to  my  said  disposition  or 
appointment;  now,  therefore,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  same  in  manner 
following,  that  is  to  say,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  part  thereof,  to  my  dear  son,  William  Pitt,  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit ;  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  other  part  thereof,  to  my  dear  son,  James  Charles  Pitt,  for  his 
own  use  and  benefit,  and  I  give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  residue  thereof,  to  my  dear  daughter.  Lady  Harriet 
Pitt,  for  her  own  proper  use  and  benefit.  The  said  three  several  sums  above 
mentioned  to  be  paid  to  my  said  three  children,  with  all  convenient  speed  after 
my  decease,  by  my  executors  and  trustees  hereinafter  named.  And  as  to  the 
other  moiety  of  the  above  mentioned  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds, 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  within  the  disposition  of  my  said  dear  wife,  I  do 
hereby  earnestly  desire  and  recommend  to  my  said  dear  wife,  that  she  will. 
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pursuant  to  our  present  wishes  and  intention,  dispose  of  the  same  in  manner  APPX. 
following  :  And  so  far  as  by  law  I  may,  I  will  and  direct  accordingly,  that  is  ^j-^^' 
to  say,  that  she  will   be  pleased  to  give  so  much  thereof  to  my  said  son  —- 

William,  as  will  make  what  I  have  hereinbefore  bequeathed  to  him  a  com- 
plete sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  that  she  will  be  pleased  to  give  so  much 
thereof  to  my  said  son  James  Charles,  as  will  make  what  I  have  hereinbefore 
bequeathed  to  him  a  complete  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  she  will 
be  pleased  to  give  so  much  thereof  to  my  said  daughter  Lady  Harriet,  as  will 
make  what  I  have  hereinbefore  bequeathed  to  her  a  complete  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  as  to,  for,  and  concerning  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my 
personal  estate  whatsoever,  and  all  my  real  estates  wheresoever  the  same  may 
be  situate,  lying,   and  being,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the  same,  subject 
to  my  debts  and  legacies,  to  my  dear  wife  Lady  Chatham,   Richard  Earl 
Temple  and  Charles  Lord  Camden,  and  the  survivors  and  surviv'or  of  them, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  to,  for,  and  upon  the  trusts  followng,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  first  place,  by  and  out  of  the  said  residue  of  my  personal  estate,  and 
so  much  out  of  my  real  estate,  as  they  shall  think  proper  to  apply  for  that 
purpose,  to  pay  off,  satisfy,  and  discharge  my  just  debts,  and  such  legacies  as 
I  may  hereafter  give  and  bequeath  by  Codicil  to  this  my  Will,  or  otherwise, 
together  with  my  funeral  expenses  and  the  charges  of  executing  this  my  Will, 
and  the  trusts  thereof,  and  in  the  next  place,  to  permit  and  suffer  my  said 
dear  wife  to  receive  and  take  to  her  own  proper  use  and  benefit,  for  and 
during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  the  rents,  issues,  profits,  and  produce  of 
my  said  real  and  personal  estates ;  and  from  and  immediately  after  her  decease 
I  give  and  devise  all  my  said  real  estates  vvheresoever  situate,  lying,  or  being, 
to  my  dear  son  Lord  Viscount  Pitt,  for  and  during  the  term  of  his  natural 
life ;  and    from  and  immediately  after  her  decease,  I  give  and  devise  the 
same  to  the  said  Richard  Earl  Temple,  and  Charles  Lord  Camden,  and  the 
sm'\ivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such  survivor  intrust  to  preserve 
the  contingent  remains  hereinafter  limited,  from  being  defeated  or  destroyed, 
and  from  and  after  the  death  of  my  said  son  Lord  Viscount  Pitt,  I  give  and 
devise  the  same  to  the  first  and  other  son  and  sons  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Lord  Viscount  Pitt,  and  the  issue  male  of  the  respective  body  and  bodies,  the 
elder  of  such  son  or  sons,  and  their  issue  male,  to  take  and   be  preferred 
before  the  younger  and  their  issue ;  and  in  default  of  all  such  issue,  I  give 
and  devise  the  same  to  my  dear  son,  William  Pitt,  for  and  during  the  term 
of  his  natural  life ;  and  from  and  immediately  after  his  decease,  I  give  and 
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APPX.   devise  the  same  to  my  said  trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs 
^  j° ,. ,  ■  and  assigns  of  such  survivor,  in  trust  to  preserve  the  contingent  remainders, 
•      hereinafter  limited,  from  being  defeated  or  destroyed  ;  and  from  and  after 
the  death  of  my  said  son  William,  I  give  and  devise  the  same  to  the  first  and 
other  son  or  sons  of  the  body  of  my  said  son  William,  and  the  issue  male  of 
their  respective  body  and  bodies,  the  elder  of  such  son  and  sons,  and  their 
issue  male,  to  take  and  be  preferred  before  the  younger  and  their  issue  ;  and 
in  default  of  all  such  issue,  I  give  and  devise  the  same  to  my  dear  son,  James 
Charles  Pitt,  for  and  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life  ;  and  from  and  imme- 
diately after  the  determination  of  that  estate,  I  give  and  devise  the  same  to 
my  said  trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  such 
survivor,   and  in  trust  to  preserve  the   contingent  remainders,  hereinafter 
limited,  from  being  defeated  or  destroyed ;  and  from  and  after  the  death  of 
my  said  son,  James  Charles,  I  give  and  devise  the  same  to  the  first  and  other 
son  and  sons  of  the  body  of  my  said  son,  James  Charles,  and  the  issue  male 
of  their  respective  body  and  bodies,    the  elder  of  such  son  and  sons,  and 
their  issue  male,  to  take  and  be  preferred  before  the  younger  and  their  issue ; 
and  in  default  of  all   such  issue,  I  give  and  devise  the  same  to  my  dear 
daughters.  Lady  Mahon,  and  Lady  Harriet  Pitt,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  for 
ever  to  hold  the  same,  in  equal  moieties,  as  tenants  in  common,  and  not  as 
joint-tenants.     And  I  do  hereby  will  and  direct,  that  all  persons  who,  by 
virtue  of  the  limitations  of  this  my  will,  shall  come  into  the  possession  of  my 
real  estates  hereby  devised,  shall  have  any  power  to  lease  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  so  as  the  usual 
covenants  be  contained  in  such  lease,   and  the  full  annual  rent  be  received, 
and  no  fine  taken  on  granting  the  same.     And  I  do  hereby  authorize  and 
empower  my  said  trustees,  and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them,  and  the 
heirs  and  assigns  of  such  sur\ivor,  at  any  time  or  times,  after  my  death,  at 
their  will  and  pleasure,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  my  real  and 
personal  estates  before  mentioned  ;  and  after  paying  my  debts,  legacies,  and 
charges  before  mentioned,  to  invest  and  lay  out  the  monies  produced  by 
such  sales  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands  and  tenements  ;  and  till  such  pur- 
chases can  be  made,  I  will  and  direct  that  the  monies  arising  by  such  sale 
and  sales  shall  go  and  be  considered  as  real  estates,  and  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  herein-before  directed  concerning  my  said  real  estate.     And  I 
do  appoint  my  said  dear  wife.  Lord  Temple,  and  Lord  Camden,  joint  execu- 
tors of  tliis  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former  and 
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other  WiUs  by  me  made.     As  witness  my  hand,  this  twenty-second  day  of  appx. 
April,  1775.  No.  IX. 

1775 

Chatham,  (L.  S.)  .  _., 

Signed,  sealed,  and  published,  and  declared,  as  and  for  the  last  Will 
and  Testament  of  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  before  us,  who,  in  his 
presence,  and  at  his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  set 
our  names  as  witnesses  thereto. 


Giles  Homer, 

Flack  Bradshaw,        C  Esqrs. 

Christian  Willbier, 
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f  Jeremiah  Dyson  in  1774. 
(Hans  Stanley  in  1776. 


Lord  Pelham  in  1 77.">. 

Lord  Edgecumbe  in  177.3. 

J  Lord  Pelham  in  1774. 
I  Lord  Lyttleton  in  1775. 

Charles  Jenkinson  in  1778. 


Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  1772. 
/Hon.  C.  J.  Fox  in  177.3. 
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Abercrombie,  Major-General,  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  North  America, 
i.  321 — Instructions  from  Government  to,  i.  322 — Letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to,  i.  325. 

Adolphus,  Mr.  quotations  from  his  History  of  England,  ii.  40.  74.  76. 

Aix-la-Cliapelle,  prehminaries  of  the  peace  of,  signed,  i.  152 — The  policy  of  this  peace  con- 
sidered, i.  153 — Severely  censured  by  the  opposition,  i.  159. 

Allen,  Mr.  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  represent  Bath  in 
Parliament,  ii.  24 — 27 — Bequeathes  1000/.  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ii.  50. 

America,  North,  disputes  with  Spain,  respecting,  i.  19,  20,  21 — Unjustifiable  proceedings  of 
the  French  in,  i,  204,  205 — Gloomy  prospect  of  affairs  in,  i.  296.  (See  Abercrombie,  Amherst, 
and  Wolfe  for  transactions  during  Mr.  Pitt's  administration) — Retrospect  of  affairs  in,  ii. 
56 — Dissatisfaction  and  disturbances  in,  relative  to  the  stamp  act,  ii.  58,  59 — Various  opi- 
nions on  the  right  to  tax,  ii.  60 — Transactions  in,  posterior  to  1766,  ii.  122 — 124.  256,  257, 
258.  268,  269,  270,  271 ,  272.  306.  309,  310.  321. 

Amherst,  Major-General,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force  against  Louisburg,  i.  321 — 
Captures  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  i.  352 — Receives  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Mr.  Pitt,  ibid. 
Brief  sketch  of  his  life,  i.  353 — Captures  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  i.  410 — Extracts 
from  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  411.  472 — Extract  from  a  letter  of  Governor 
Murray  to,  i.  474 — Transactions  relative  to  the  transfer  of  his  government  of  Virginia  to 
Lord  Bottetourt,  ii.  115.  (For  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pitt  see  also  Appendix.) 

Anne,  her  Majesty  Queen,  not  partial  to  Austria,  i.  82. 

Anson,  Lord,  succeeded  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  by  Earl  Temple,  i.  265 — Re-appointed 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  i.  291 — Anecdote  respecting  Mr.  Pitt  and,  i.  302 — Commands 
the  larger  squadron  sent  against  the  coast  of  France  in  1 758,  i.  339 — Recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  upon  Falkland's  islands,  ii.  199 — Naval  policy  recommended 
by,  ii.  218. 

Argyle,  John,  Duke  of,  his  character,  i.  75. 

Aubeterre,  Monsieur,  Ambassador  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  his  character,  i.  391. 

Austria,  House  of,  a  brief  sketch  of  its  rise  and  power,  i.  81.  See  Charles  VI.  and  Maria 
Theresa. 
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B. 


Barr^,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  character  and  political  opinions,  ii.  374— Announces  the  death  of 
Lord  Chatham  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  381— His  strong  testimony  to  Lord  Chatham's 
abilities  as  a  statesman,  ii.  384. 
Bavaria,  Charles,  Elector  of,  claims  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  i.  87— Is  crowned  King  of 
Bohemia,  ibid. — Elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  the  title  of  Charles  VII.  i.  89 — Hi-; 
capital  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Austria,  ifci'd.— Sketch  of  his  History  and   melancholy 
fate,  i.  140. 
Beckford,  Alderman,  warmly  eulogizes  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  446 — Asserts  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Crown  had,  in  cases  of  necessity,  a  power  to  dispense  with 
the  laws,  ii.  94 — Delivers,  as  Lord  Mayor,  a  remonstrance  from  the  city  to  the  Throne,  ii, 
177. 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  appointed  Plenipotentiary  to  settle  the  peace  with  France,  ii.  9 — Signs  the 
preliminaries,  ii.  1 1— Appointed  President  of  the  Council,  ii.  41 — His  conference  with  Lord 
Chatham,  ii.  96— Sketch  of  his  character,  ii.  99 — His  second  conference  with  Lord  Chat- 
ham, ii.  100. 

Belle-Isle,  capture  of,  by  the  English,  i.  445 — Restored  to  France  at  the  peace  in  1762,  ii.  11. 
Bland,  Dean,  Head  Master  of  Eton  School — his  high  opinion  of  William  Pitt's  abilities,  i.  2. 

Blighe,  Lieutenant-General,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  third  expedition  against  the 
French  coasts,  i.  347 — Captures  Cherbourg,  i.  348 — Disastrous  termination  of  his  descent 
near  St.  Malo,  i.  357. 

Bolinbroke,  Lord,  his  character,  i.  9,  10 — His  influence  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  158 — His 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  of  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  note,  ibid. — His  advice  respecting  the  Stan- 
nary courts  in  Cornwall,  i.  159. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  captures  two  French  ships,  i.  217 — Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet 
sent  to  North  America,  i.  321 — Instructions  from  Government  to,  i.  331 — His  exertions 
at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  i.  351 — Commands  a  large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  i.  404 — • 
His  victory  over  De  la  Clue,  i.  406 — Is  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy-Council,  &c.  &c. 
i.  407. 

Bottetourt,  Lord,  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia,  ii.  115 — Extract  from  his  speech  to  the 
assembly,  ii.  152. 

Boyd,  Mr.,  his  description  of  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence,  ii.  396. 

Braddock,  General,  his  character,  i.  205. 

Bristol,  William,  Earl  of,  appointed  Ambassador  to  Madrid,  i.  379 — His  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  i.  386.  388,  389,  390.  415.501. 

Brunswick,  Hereditary  Prince  of,  his  admirable  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  i.  296 — 
He  visits  Lord  Chatham  at  Hayes,  ii.  50. 

Burgoyne,  General,  supersedes  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  the  command  of  the  northern  force  in 
America,  ii.  321 — Compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war,  ibid. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  character,  ii.  55 — His  celebrated  description  of  Lord  Chatham's  admi- 
nistration, ii.  101 — His  vehement  expressions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  147 — Attends 
the  funeral  of  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  388. 
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Bute,  the  Earl  of,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  bed-chamber,  i.  177 — Becomes 
a  privy-counsellor  and  ranger  of  Richmond  Park,  i.  494 — His  character  contrasted  with 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ibid. — Forms  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
i.  495 — Becomes  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  ii.  8 — Instructs  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  sign 
the  preliminaries  of  peace,  ii.  11 — His  want  of  popularity,  ii.  29 — His  injudicious  tax 
upon  perry  and  cider,  iftj'rf.— His  unexpected  resignation,  ii.  30 — Assertions  respecting  his 
clandestine  administration  considered,  ii.  33 — His  message  to,  and  interview  with,  Mr. 
Pitt,  ii.  35 — Recommends  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  presidency  of  the  Council,  ii.  41 — 
Transactions  respecting  him  and  Lord  Chatham  in  the  year  1778,  ii.  362^369.  See  also 
Appendix,  No.  VIII. 

Byng,  Admiral,  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  5th  April,  1755,  i.  257 — Popular 
indignation  excited  against  him,  i.  269 — Charges  against  him  considered,  i.  250 — Proceed- 
ings respecting  his  sentence,  i.  272,  &c.— -His  execution,  i.  278. 


C. 

Campbell,  the  Hon.  Hume,  his  speech  upon  the  treaties  with  Hesse  and  Russia,  i.  245. 

Caroline,  Queen,  her  Majesty,  dies  20th  November,  1737,  i.  17. 

Carteret,  Lord,  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  i.  9 — Speaks  against  the 
convention  with  Spain,  i.  ^^^Becomes  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  i.  75— His  character,  i.  76 — Resembles  the  French  minister,  Cardinal  Tencin, 
i.  97 — -Misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  Pelhams,  i.  99 — Succeeds  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Granville,  i.  1 36 — Resigns  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  ibid. — His  brief  reap- 
pointment, i.  146 — Is  appointed  president  of  the  Council,  i.  182 — Declines  becoming 
Secretary  of  State,  i.  264 — Is  sanguine  respecting  Lord  Waldegrave's  administration, 
i.  291 — Opposes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  Spain, 
i.  590 — 592 — High  compliment  to  his  memory  by  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  213. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  his  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence  upon  the  question  of  American 
taxation,  ii.  73,  note — His  account  of  Lord  Chatham's  political  embarrassments  in  1757, 
ii.  109,  note. 

Charles  HI.  (King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,)  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  ministry, 
i.  389 — Succeeds  to  the  Spanish  throne  by  the  title  of  Charles  the  Third,  i.  415 — Invades 
Portugal,  ii.  4 — Anxious  for  peace,  ii.  9. 

Charles  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,  a  short  account  of  the  principal  events  of  his  reign,  i.  82,  83 
—His  death,  i.  84. 

Charles  VII.  Emperor  of  Germany,     See  Bavaria. 

Cherbourg,  account  of  the  expedition  against,  i.  347 — 350. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  taste  for  poetry,  i.  5— Estimates  his  patri- 
mony at  100^  per  year,  ibid. — One  of  Sir  R.  Walpole's  Opponents  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  i.  9 — His  remarks  respecting  the  Rochfort  expedition,  i.  203,  204,  note — Recom- 
mends the  union  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  friends  of  Leicester  House, 
i.  290 — Compares  Mr.  Pitt  to  a  key-stone  necessary  to  the  Rockingham  political  arch, 
ii.  55,  note. 

Choiseul,  the  Due  de,  first  Minister  of  France,  his  reception  of  Mr.   Hans   Stanley,  i.  551  — 
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Constantly  mentioned    in   Mr.   Hans  Stanley's  correspondence,  which  see — Anxiously 
desires  to  recover  the  glory  of  France  by  a  new  war,  ii.  198. 

Churchill,  his  verses  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  in  1761,  ii.  403. 

Clive,  Colonel,  (afterwards  Lord,)  highly  extolled  by  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  314 — Brief  account  of  his 
life,  i.  336 — His  sentiments  of  Lord  Cliatham,  ii.  255,  note. 

Cobham,  Richard  Temple,  Lord,  is  deprived  of  his  regiment  by  Sir  R.  Walpole,  i.  14 — Descrip- 
tion of  his  magnificent  seat,  Stowe,  i.  15 — Is  restored  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  &c.  i.  75 
— His  disgust  with  the  new  administration,  ibid. — Is  promoted  to  a  regiment,  i.  1 37, 

Conflans,  M.  de,  See  Hawke. 

Conway,  the  Hon.  General,  Seymour,  second  in  command  to  Sir  J.  Mordaunt  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Rochfort,  i.  300 — Urges  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  France,  i.  305. — 
Curious  jinecdote  respecting  him  and  Sir  W.  Pynsent,  ii.  51,  note — Becomes  Secretary  of 
State,  ii.  54 — Sketch  of  his  character,  ibid,  note — Speaks  upon  the  question  of  taxing 
America,  ii.  65 — Continued  Secretary  of  State  in  Lord  Chatham's  administration,  ii.  86 — 
He  resigns,  ii.  113. 

Corresponding  Societies,  their  extraordinary  influence  in  America,  ii.  269. 

Corsica,  transactions  respecting  the  transfer  of,  from  the  Genoese  to  France,  ii.  116. 

Cumberland,  His  Royal  Highness  William  Duke  of,  deserves  and  obtains  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  for  the  victory  of  CuUoden,  i.  149 — More  brave  than  skilful  as  a  general,  i.  151 — 
Is  appointed  the  head  of  the  council  of  regency,  i.  18(^Is  consulted  respecting  the  force 
to  be  sent  to  North  America,  i.  205 — His  remark  upoPlhe  manliness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  con- 
duct, i.  214 — Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Observation,  i.  287 — His  dislike 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  ibid. — Departs  for  the  Continent,  i.  289 — Is  defeated  at  Hastenbeck,  i.  296 — 
His  injudicious  line  of  retreat,  ibid. — Signs  the  Convention  of  Closter-seven,  i.  308 — His 
kind  reception  of  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  309 — Resigns  every  military  command,  ibid. — His  confe- 
rences with  Mr.  Pitt,  Earl  Temple,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  on  the  subject  of  a 
ministry,  ii.  62 — 54 — His  death,  ii.  55. 

Cumming,  Thomas,  projects  the  design  of  attacking  the  French  settlements  on  the  river  Sene- 
gal, i.  335 — Encouraged  by  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  336 — Sails  with  the  expedition,  ibid. 

Cust,  Sir  John,  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  2. 


Dettingen,  victory  of,  to  what  principally  owing,  i.  98. 

Doddington,  Bubb,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Melcombe,^  his  character,  i.  177 — Statements  from 

his  diary,  i.  221 — 225 — His  obsequiousness  to  Lord  Bute,  ii.  1. 
Duclos,  the  French  Historian,  his  opinion  respecting  the  Convention  of  Closter-seven,  i.  311 ,  note. 
Dury,  Major-General,  is  killed  at  St.  Cas,  i.  357. 

E. 

Egmont,  Lord,  one  of  the  leading  advisers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  158 — Moves  for  papers 
relative  to  Dunkiik,  i.  170 — Opposes  the  Address  respecting  the  treaties  with  Spain  and 
Bavaria,  i.  174 — Speaks  on  the  treaties  with  Hesse  and  Russia,  i.  251 — Declines  being 
made  Secretary  of  State,  i.  264 — Port  Egmont  named  after,  ii.  199. 
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Egremont,  the  Earl  of,  appointed  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  Augsburg,  i.  505 — Succeeds 

Mr.  Pitt  as  Secretary  of  State,  ii.  2 — His  death,  ii.  35. 
Emden,  the  French  and  Austrian  garrison  expelled  from,  by  Admiral  Holmes,  i.  335. 
Emperors  of  Germany,  their  power  and  privileges,  i.  81. 


F. 

Falkland's  Islands,  transactions  respecting,  ii.  196 — 202. 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  Prince,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hanoverian  forces,  i.  312 
—His  masterly  manner  of  opening  the  campaign,  i.  345 — Gains  the  victory  of  Crevelt, 
i.  346 — Is  repulsed  at  Bergen,  i.  398 — His  extraordinary  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind, 
i.  399 — His  victory  at  Minden,  i.  400 — His  severe  reflections  upon  Lord  G.  Sackville, 
i.  401 — Lord  Chatham's  ideas  with  regard  to  the  employment  of,  in  1778,  ii.  379,  note, 

Ferdinand  VI.  King  of  Spain,  his  miserable  state  both  as  to  body  and  mind,  i.  378 — His  death 
described  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  i.  417. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  dies,  i.  98. 

Flood,  Mr.  Henry,  his  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  describing  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  &c. 
ii.  89. 

Fox,  Henry,  (afterwards  Lord  HJHand.")  a  contemporary  of  William  Pitt  at  Eton,  i.  3 — Ani- 
madverts upodfcie  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  i.  86 — Supports  a  motion  in  favor  of  the 
Hanover  troopi,  i.  89— Speaks  upon  the  Regency  Bill,  i.  181— His  character,  i.  187— 
Appointed  Secretary  of  State,  i.  203 — Resigns  the  day  after,  iUd. — Comes  to  an  explana- 
tion with  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  204— His  letters  descriptive  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence,  i.  207 — Peculi- 
arity ofhis  situation,  i.  213— His  conduct  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  214— His  remarks  upon 
the  Sheriffs  Depute  Bill,  i.  216 — Is  made  Secretary  of  State,  i.  225 — His  union  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  compared  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  i.  229 — 
Answers  Mr.  Pitt  upon  Mr.  Ellis's  motion,  i.  232 — Rejoins  upon  the  same  question,  i.  234— 
Evinces  great  temper,  i.  236 — Speaks  upon  Lord  Pulteney's  Motion,  i.  238 — Replies  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  i.  241 — Answers  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  256 — Resigns  the  Seals,  i.  263 — His  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  ihid. — Speaks  on  the  subject  of  Admiral  Byng,  i.  272 — Charges  Mr.  Pitt 
with  a  breach  of  parliamentary  privilege,  i.  276 — Is  made  Paymaster,  i.  292 — He  is  called 
into  assist  administration,  ii.  13 — Exerts  himself  in  securing  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  question  of  the  peace,  ihid. — Makes  the  motion  for  an  Address  respect- 
ing the  peace,  ii.  14. 

France,  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  i.  87 — Motives  imputed  to,  in 
aiding  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  i.  88 — Declares  war  against  England,  i.  135 — Deplorable 
state  of,  in  1759,  i.  453 — Foremost  to  propose  peace  in  1761,  i.  505 — Articles  of  the  peace 
with,  considered,  ii.  1 1 — Purchases  Corsica  from  the  Genoese,  ii.  116 — Signs  a  treaty  with 
America,  ii.  370.     See  Louis  XV. 

Franklin,  Dr.  accompanies  Lord  Chatham  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  281 — His  high  admiration 
ofhis  Lordship's  eloquence,  ii.  291 — His  sentiments  upon  Lord  Chatham's  Bill  to  settle 
the  troubles  in  America,  ii.  298 — 301 — One  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  success  of 
the  Americans,  ii.  307. 
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Frederick,  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  attachment  to  the  Princess  Royal  of 
Prussia,  i.  10 — His  marriage  with  Augusta,  Princess  of  Saxc-Gotha,  i.  11 — Unhappy 
misunderstanding  with  his  Majesty,  i.  17 — Retires  with  the  Princess  from  St.  James's 
Palace  to  Norfolk  House,  ibid. — Votes  in  the  minority  respecting  the  Spanish  convention, 
i.  32 — Apparently  reconciled  to  the  King,  but  soon  joins  the  Opposition,  i.  76 — Heads 
the  Opposition  in  the  Parliament  a.ssembled  in  1747,  i.  158 — Holds  a  stannary  court  as 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  i.  159 — Want  of  unanimity  amongst  his  adherents,  i.  177 — His  death 
and  character,  i.  178. 

Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  his  character,  i.  80. 

Frederick  II.  King  of  Prussia,  accedes  to  the  throne,  i.  81 — His  active  character  and  ambi- 
tious views,  ibid — Lays  claim  to  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Silesia,'  i.  84 — Obtains  a  victory 
over  the  Austrians  at  Molwitz,  ibid. — Another  at  Czaslau,  i.  89— Concludes  a  peace  with 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  ibid. — His  wonderful  abilities,  i.  281 — His  policy  relative  to  the 
■  seven  years'  war,  i.  282 — Defeats  the  Austrians  at  Lowositz,  i.  284,  and  at  Prague,  i.  295 
— Is  himself  defeated  by  Count  Daun,  i.  296 — His  apparently  desperate  situation,  i.  309 — 
His  wonderful  victory  at  Rosbach,  i.  310 — His  victory  at  Lissa,  and  other  splendid  achieve- 
ments, i.  315 — Astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  i.  358 — Defeats  the  Russians  at 
Custrin,  ibid,  but  is  afterwards  defeated  by  Daun,  ibid. — He  is  defeated  by  the  Russians 
at  Cunnersdorf,  i.  408 — A  dread  of  his  abilities  prevents  his  enemies  from  improving 
their  advantage,  i.  409 — Makes  overtures  of  peace  cof^uintly  with  the  King  of  England, 
i.453 — His  embarrassed  situation,  ii.  8 — His  indignation  against  the  British  ministry,  ibid. 


Garrick,  Mr.  poetical  invitation  to,  from  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  250 — His  answer,  ii.  251. 

George  I.  his  Majesty,  Latin  verses  to  his  memory  by  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  4. 

George  II.  his  Majesty,  character  of,  i.  78 — His  speech  to  Parliament,  April,  1741,  i.  85 — 
Arrives  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  i.  97 — His  intrepidity  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  i.  1 18 — 
His  dislike  to  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  137 — His  desire  to  form  an  administration  consisting  of  the  Earls 
of  Bath,  Grenville,  Hanington,  &c.  i.  145 — He  is  extremely  harassed  by  the  conduct  of 
his  ministers,  i.  146 — His  fondness  of  war,  i.  149— Remarks  upon  his  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, Nov.  12,  1747,  i.  152 — Is  anxious  to  secure  the  Imperial  succession  to  the  House 
of  Austria,  i.  174 — His  reign  remarkable  for  producing  factions,  i.  177 — He  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  Parhament  respecting  the  Regency  Bill,  i.  180;  respecting  Admiral  Byng,  i.  275  ; 
respecting  the  King  of  Prussia,  i.  286 — Dismisses  Lord  Temple,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Legge 
from  the  ministry,  i.  288 — Reappoints  them,  i.  291 — Overcomes  his  prejudices  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  i.  310 — Suggests  the  resumption  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  i.  312 — His  speech  to 
Parliament,  1st  December,  1757,  ibid. — His  observation  respecting  General  Wolfe,  i.  425, 
note — His  death,  i.  492 — Review  of  his  Majesty's  character,  ibid. 

George,  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  of  Wales,  holds  levees  atLeicester  House,  i.  262 — Accedes 
to  the  throne  as 

George  III.  i.  493 — His  Majesty's  anxiety  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  ibid. — His 
partiality  to  Lord  Bute,  i.  494 — His  upright  conduct  regarding  the  independence  of  the 
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twelve  judges,  i.  496— He  announces  his  intention  of  demanding  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz  in  marriage,  i.  558 — Rejects  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Earl  Temple 
respecting  a  war  with  Spain,  i.  592 — His  interviews  with  Mr.  Pitt,  ii.  36—39 — Is  attacked 
by  an  alarming  disorder,  ii.  51— His  speech  to  Parliament  on  this  occasion,  ibid. — Sends 
for  Mr.  Pitt  and  Earl  Temple,  ii.  54 — Employs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  form  an  admi- 
nistration, ibid. — His  speech  to  Parliament  on  the  American  disturbances,  ii.  59 — -Sends 
Lord  Northington  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ii.  78 — His  interviews  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Earl  Temple, 
ii.  79 — Speeches  to  Parliament,  ii.  88.  125 — His  answer  to  the  remonstrance  from  the 
City,  ii.  178 — Part  of  his  speech  to  Parliament,  30th  November,  1774,  ii.  277 — His 
speech,  18th  November,  1777,  ii.  322  —  His  message  to  Parliament,  17th  March, 
1778,  ii.  370 — Anecdote  of,  respecting  Lord  Chatham,  mentioned  by  Lord  Camden, 
ii.  385. 

Glasgow,  the  city  of,  petitions  Parliament  for  the  sum  of  10,000Z.  i.  161. 

Grafton,  Augustus  Henry,  Duke  of,  resigns  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  ii.  78 — His  remarkable 
admiration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ibid. — Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  ii.  86 — Opens  a  suc- 
cessful negociation  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ii.  113 — Speaks  in  answer  to  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, January  22, 1770,  ii.  1 54 — Resigns  the  Treasury  ii.  167 — His  character  by  Atticus, 
ii.  18],  7iote — Condemns  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Chatham  brings  forward  his  Bill  for 
settling  the  troubles  in  America,  ii.  303 — Becomes  a  convert  to  Lord  Chatham's  opinions 
respecting  America,  ii.  307 — Resigns  the  Privy-Seal,  ii.  308— Hails  the  return  of  Lord 
Chatham  to  Pariiament  in  1777,  ii.  315. 

Granby,  Lieutenant-General,  the  Marquis  of,  is  praised  by  Prince  Ferdinand  at  the  expense  of 
Lord  G.  Sackville,  ii.  400 — Appointed  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  ii.  86 — Retracts  his  opinion  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  expulsion 
and  the  incapacitation  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  146 — Resigns  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  ii.  149. 

Grenville,  Mr.  George,  moves  an  address  respecting  our  foreign  alliances,  i.  120 — Is  placed  at 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  i.  137 — Appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  i.  203 — Dismissed  at 
the  same  time  with  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  231 — Speaks  finely  upon  a  motion  by  Lord  Pulteney, 
i.  237 — Speaks  against  the  treaties  with  Hesse  and  Russia,  i.  247  — Appointed  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  i.  265 — Brings  for\vard  and  carries  a  Bill  for  the  Encouragement  of  Seamen, 
i.  342 — Appointed  Secretary  of  State,  ii.  8 — Urges  the  necessity  of  an  equivalent  for  the 
Havannah,  ii.  1 1 — Resigns  the  Seals,  and  becomes  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ibid. — 
Becomes  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  ii.  30 — 
His  character,  ii.  31 — Lays  before  the  House  information  respecting  Wilkes's  libels,  ii.  41 
— Answers  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  the  right  to  tax  America,  ii.  65 — Is  reconciled  to  Earl 
Temple,  ii.  79 — His  celebrated  Bill  for  trying  controverted  Elections  applauded  by  Lord 
Chatham,  ii.  185 — His  firmness  and  decision  with  regard  to  Turks'  Island,  ii.  211. 

Grenville,  Mr.  James,  resigns  his  appointment  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  i.  231 — Appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  i.  291 — Resigns  his  office  of  Cofierer,  ii.  1. 

Grenville,  Lord,  Extract  from  his  Preface  to  Lord  Chatham's  Letters  to  his  Nephew,  i.  191. 
and  i.  193,  note. 

Grenville,  Richard,  (afterwards  Earl  Temple,)  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  most  intimate  associates,  i.  6 — 
Verses  addressed  to,  when  Lord  Cobham,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  i.   172— Becomes,  when   Earl 
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Temple,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  i.  265 — His  manners  disagreeable  to  George  II. 

i.  288 Is  dismissed  from  the  Admiralty,  iiuf— Receives  the  Privy-Seal,  i.  292_Supports 

the  Attorney-General's  Bill  for  the  Extension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  i.  344— is  sent  for  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  ii.  52— Failure  of  two  negociations  with,  ii.  53,  54 — Is  sent  for 
by  his  Majesty,  ii.  79 — His  character,  iiid.— His  conference  and  quarrel  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
ii.  80 — 83 — Is  reconciled  to  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  119 — One  of  the  noblemen  who  assisted 
Lord  Chatham  when  attacked  by  illness  in  the  House  of  Peers,  ii.  380. 

Grimaldi,  the  Marquis,  Ambassador  from  Madrid  to  the  States-General,  his  character,  i.  389 — 
When  first  minister  of  Spain,  unites  with  the  Due  de  Choiseul  in  planning  a  war  against 
England,  ii.  198. 

Guadaloupe  and  Marigalsinte  taken  by  the  English,  i.  378 — Restored  to  France,  ii.  11. 


H. 

Hammond,  the  Poet,  his  lines  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  16. 

Hardwicke,  the  Earl  of,  Lord  Chancellor,  draws  up  the  Regency  Bill,  i.  180 — Brings  forward 
the  Marriage  Act,  i.  188 — Misunderstanding  between  him  and  Mr.  Fox,  i.  189 — Commis- 
sioned by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  219— His  character,  i.  220 — 
His  statements  in  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  222 — Resigns  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  i.  264 — Assists  in  the  arrangement  of  an  administration,  i.  291 — Opposes  Mr. 
Pratt's  Bill  for  Extending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  i.  344 — His  letter  to  his  son  respecting  Mr. 
Pitt's  interview  with  the  King,  ii.  35. 

Hawke,  Admiral  Sir  Edward,  sails  with  hostile  orders  before  the  declaration  of  war,  i.  218 — 
Has  the  naval  command  of  the  expedition  against  Rochfort,  i.  302 — Sails  with  Admiral 
Boscawen  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  French  fleet,  i.  308 — Commands,  under  Lord 
Anson,  the  large  squadron  acting  against  St.  Malo,  i.  339 — His  victory  over  Conflans, 
i,  447 — 451^Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  106. 

Henley,  Sir  Robert,  (aftenvards  Earl  of  Northington,)  appointed  Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  i.  292— Advises  his  Majesty  to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt,  ii.  77— Has  two  interviews  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  ii.  78,  79— Resigns  the  Great  Seal,  and  is  appointed  President  of  the  Council, 
ii.  86 — Defends  the  legality  of  the  embargo  in  1766,  ii.  92. 

Hillsborough,  Lord,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Downshire,)  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Ame- 
rica, ii.  114 — Interrupts  Lord  Chatham  in  his  speech,  ii.  207. 

Home,  Rev.  Mr.  censures  Lord  Chatham  for  declaring  against  triennial  Parliaments,  ii.  246 — 
His  contest  with  Junius,  ibid. 

Howe,  the  Hon.  George  Augustus,  third  Viscount  Howe,  killed  in  a  skirmish  at  Ticonderoga, 
i.  354. 

Howe,  the  Hon.  Richard,  (afterwards  Earl,)  commands  the  Magnanirae  in  the  expeditioa 
against  Rochfort,  i.  301 — His  resolution,  i.  304 — His  intrepidity,  when  Lord  Howe,  at  St. 
Cas,  i.  357. 

Howe,  the  Hon.  Sir  William,  gains  two  victories  over  the  Americans,  ii.  321 — Prepares  to 
advance  against  Philadelphia,  ibid. 
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Jenkinson,  Mr.  Charles,  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  100— Appointed  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  ii.  1 1 3. 

K. 

Kaunitz,  Count,  his  successful  intrigues  at  Paris  in  favor  of  the  Empress-Queen,  i.  28 — Anec- 
dote of  in  Appendix,  No.  V.  paper  18. 

Keppel,  Hon.  Augustus,  commands  a  sqTiadron  sent  against  Goree,  i.  360 — Captures  that 
island,  i.  375 — His  gallantry  in  the  battle  with  Conflans,  i.  450. 


L. 

Lally,  De,  his  character,  i.  337 — His  want  of  judgment,  i.  445 — He  is  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Madras,  i.  446. 

Lee,  Dr.  his  character,  i.  158. 

Legge,  Mr.  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  i.  265 — Dismissed,  i.  288 — Reappointed, 
i.  291 — Dismissed  in  1761,  i.  497 — His  character,  ibid. — His  high  opinion  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's abilities  as  a  minister  of  state,  ii.  394. 

Ligonier,  Sir  John,  (afterwards  Earl,)  His  great  services  in  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  i.  151 — Has 
several  interviews  with  Louis  XV.  and  with  Marshal  Saxe  on  the  subject  of  peace,  i.  152 — 
Communicates  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject  of  an  enterprise  against  Rochfort,  i.  298 — 
Appointed  to  the  chief  military  command  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
i.  309. 

Louis  XV.  King  of  France,  publishes  his  declaration  of  war  against   England,   i.  135 — Visits 

his  army,  i.  136 — More  addicted  to  luxury  than  to  ambition,  i.  151 — Confers  with  Sir  J. 

Ligonier,  i.  152 — Signs  a  declaration  respecting  a  general  peace,  i.  505 — His  repugnance  to 

involve  himself  in  a  fresh  war,  ii.  227. 

Lyttleton,  George,  (afterwards  Lord,)  a  contemporary  of  William  Pitt  at  Eton,  i.  3 — Is   one  of 

his  most  intimate  associates  in  Parliament,  i.  4 — His  connexion  with  the  Pitt  family,  ibid. 

— Is  returned,  by  the  interest  of   that  family,  member  for  Oakhampton,  ibid. — Verses 

addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  14— Appointed  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

i.  17 — Is  placed  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  i.  137 — Appointed  Cofferer  of  the  Household, 

i.  203— His  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Pitt  upon   the  Militia  Bill,   i.  244 — Moves  that 

1,000,000/.  be  granted  his  Majesty  on  account,  i.  257 — Raised  to  the  Peerage,  i.  265— 

Declines  accepting  a  Cabinet  situation,  ii.  78 — In  conjunction  with  Earl  Temple,  composes 

a  pamphlet  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  1766,  ii.  89 — Speaks  in  favor  of  the  Bill 

for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  ii.  247— His  death,  ii.  254. 

Lyttleton,  Thomas,  second  Lord,  speaks,  in  answer  to  Lord  Chatham,  upon  American  affairs, 

ii.  290— His  speech,  30th  May,  1777,ii.  315— His  eulogium  upon  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  385— 

His  striking  description  of  Lord  Chatliam's  eloquence,  ii.  398. 
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M. 


Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary,  her  perilous  situation  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  i.  84. 
— Her  great  quahties,  ihid. — Resists  the  claims  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  ibid. — Her  forlorn 
condition,  i.  87 — Appeals  to  her  Hungarian  subjects,  i.  88 — Her  ambitious  views,  i.  89 — Be- 
comes Empress-Queen  upon  her  husband's  elevation  to  the  Imperial  throne,  i.  141  — 
Extremely  discontented  with  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapcllc,  i.  153 — Her  policy  and  ingra- 
titude towards  England,  i.  279 — Prepares  a  vast  combination  against  the  King  of  Prussia, 
i.  280 — Her  vindictive  feeling  against  that  Prince,  i.  454 — Signs  a  declaration  respecting  a 
general  peace,  i.  505 — Curious  anecdote  respecting,  mentioned  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
i.  524. 
Manchester,  George,  fourth  Duke  of,  condemns  the  inability  of  the  administration,  ii.  235 — His 
speech,  30th  of  May,  1777,  ii.  317,  and  on  5th  of  December,  ii.  351 — Attends  Lord  Chat- 
ham's funeral,  ii.  388. 
Marlborough,  Charles,  Duke  of,  commands  the  forces  sent  against  St.  Malo,  i.  338 — Is  sent 

into  Germany  with  the  chief  command  of  the  English  force,  i.  346. 
Marlborough,  John,  the  great  Duke  of,  his  character  as  a  commander  considered,  i.  150. 
Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  Dowager  of,  bequeathes  a  legacy  of  10,000/.  to  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  138. 
Minorca,  garrison  of,  their  gallantry,  i.  259 — Their  state  of  anxiety,  i.  260 — Their  surrender, 

ibid. — Enquiry  respecting  the  loss  of,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  290. 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  commands  the  French  army  in  Quebec,  i.  434 — Determined  not  to 
hazard  an  engagement,  ibid. — Refuses  at  first  to  believe  that  Wolfe  had  gained  possession 
of  the  heights,  i.  443 — His  death,  i.  444. 
Mordaunt,  General  Sir  John,  appointed  to  the  military  command  of  the  force  against  Rochfort, 

i.  300 — Is  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  court  martial,  i.  307. 
Murray,  the  Hon.  Alexander,  his  riotous  interference  at  the  Westminster  election,  i.  176 — 

Sent  to  Newgate  by  the  House  of  Commons,  ibid. — Retires  to  France,  i.  177. 
Murray,  the  Hon.  Colonel  James,  commands  a  brigade  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  i.  426 — Suc- 
ceeds to  the  chief  command  of  the  array  in  Quebec,  i.  472 — His  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
the  enemy,  ibid. — His  letter  to  General  Amherst,  i.  474 — Letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to,  i.  480. 
Murray,  the  Hon.  William,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Mansfield,) his  eloquence  compared  with  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  i.  95— His  speech,  15th  December,  1743,  i.  120,  and  January  19,  1744,  i.  130 
— His  character,  i.  185,  186 — Greatly  chagrined  by  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  211 
— Defends  the  question  relative  to  the  Sheriff's  Depute  of  Scotland,  i.  215 — His  masterly 
description  of  the  posture  of  the  King  and  country,  i.  226— His  speech  upon  Mr.  Ellis's 
motion,  i.  236 — In  favor  of  the  treaties  with  Hesse  and  Russia,  i.  247 — Upon  the  same 
question,  i.  257 — Appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  i.  261 — Negoci- 
ates,  when  Lord  Mansfield,  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  291 — Opposes 
a  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  i.  345 — Opposes  Lord  Camden  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  ii.  93 — His  speech  upon  Lord  Chatham's  amendment  to  the  address,  January, 
1770,  ii.  132 — He  speaks  upon  Lord  Rockingham's  motion,  February  2,  1770,  ii.  176 — 
His  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Woodfall,  ii.  229— He  speaks,  28th  November,  in 
answer  to  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  230— Leaves  a  paper  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
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ii.  232 — His  conduct  highly  praised  by  Nerva,  ii.  233,  note,  butseverely  censured  hy  Junius, 
ii.  234,  note — His  eloquence  contrasted,  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  with  that  of  Lord  Chatham, 
ii.  398. 

N. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  character,  i.  77 — Assures  Lord  Cobham  that  he  will  endeavor  to 
remove  the  prejudices  of  George  IL  against  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  137 — Proposes  to  the  King  to 
make  Mr.  Pitt  Secretary  at  War,  i.  145— Resigns,  ibid.— The  Seals  of  Secretary  of  State 
are  restored  to  him,  i.  146 — Endeavors  to  overcome  the  King's  dislike  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ibid. — 
Desires  more  closely  to  condense  the  influence  of  his  family,  i.  182 — Appointed  first  com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury,  i.  203 — Becomes,  in  effect,  sole  minister,  ibid. — Irritated  and 
alarmed  at  Mr.  Pitt's  attack  upon  Sir  T.  Robinson,  i.  213 — Commissions  the  elder  H. 
Walpole  to  negociate  with  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  216 — Maintains  himself  in  power  by  abject  submis- 
sion to  the  King,  i.  219 — Commissions  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
respectively  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pitt,  ibid.—Kis  own  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  223— His 
negociation  with  Mr.  Fox,  i.  225 — His  embarrassments  as  minister,  i.  263 — Resigns  his 
official  employments,  i.  264 — Anxious  to  be  re-employed,  i.  288 — His  vacillation,  ibid. — 
His  influence  in  the  state,  i.  289 — Is  appointed  first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  i.  291 
— Commissions  Mr.  Yorke  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  Dutch,  i.  376 — Curious  anecdote 
respecting  him  and  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  447,  no<e— Resigns,  ii.  8—  Appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  ii.  54. 

North,  Lord,  becomes  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ii.  112 — His  character,  ibid. — Succeeds 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  ii.  167 — Wishing  to  assist  the  East  India 
Company,  he  empowers  them  to  export  tea  free  from  duty  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
ii.  256 — His  administration  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1757,  ii.  308 — His  manly 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  382. 

Nugent,  Mr.  (afterwards  Viscount  Clare,  and  Earl  Nugent,)  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  character,  i.  158 — His  simile  of  the  hen  and  brood  of  ducks,  i.  210 — 
Speaks  upon  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  ii.  61 — He  is  created  Lord  Clare, 
ii.  101 — His  strong  testimony  to  the  patriotism  of  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  383. 

O. 

Orange,  the  Princess  of,  daughter  of  George  II.  her  endeavors  to  compose  the  differences  between 
England  and  Holland,  i.  377 — Her  death,  ibid. 

P. 

Pelham,  Henry,  appointed  first  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Wil- 
mington, i.  98 — His  triumph  over  Lord  Granville,  i.  137 — Highly  complimented  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  i.  139 — Strength  of  his  party,  i.  145 — Resigns  his  appointment,  i.  146 — Is  re-ap- 
pointed, ibid. — Is  averse  to  continental  alliances,!.  156 — A  warm  promoter  of  the  Regency 
Bill,  i.  181 — The  causes  of  his  political  influence  considered,  i.  184 — Brings  the  subsidy 
to  Saxony  before  Parliament,  L  187 — His  reluctance  in  doing  so,  ibid. — Opposes  the 
repeal  of  the  plantation  act,  i.  189 — His  death  and  character,  i.  202. 
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Philip  Vth,  King  of  Spain,  his  policy  respecting  England  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  i.  20. 

Pitt,  Mrs.  Anne,  (sister  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,)  Lord  Bolingbroke's  high  praise  of,  i.  158 — 
Horace  VValpole's  comparison  of,  to  her  brother,  ii.  52,  note — Her  testimony  to  her  brother's 
and  Lady  Hester  Pitt's  kindness,  ii.  249,  tiote. 

Pitt,  the  Hon.  James,  a  youth  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  and  promising  talents,  ii.  249— 
Very  useful  to  his  father  during  his  attack  of  illness  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  381 . 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  John,  Earl  of  Chatham,  intended  for  the  army  at  an  early  age,  ii.  248 — His 
father's  last  patriotic  address  to,  ii.  383 — In  possession  of  the  best  picture  of  the  late  Earl, 
ii.  406,  note. 

Pitt,  Robert,  Esq.,  father  of  Lord  Chatham,  i.  2. 

Pitt,  Thomas,  Esq.  Governor  of  Madras,  the  grandfather  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  great  diamond,  i.  2 — The  diamond  described,  ibid.  note. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.William,  (Earl  of  Chatham,)  remarks  concerning  his  ancestry,  i.  1 , 2. — His  birth, 
i.  2 — Latin  verses  upon  the  death  of  George  I.  i.  3, 4 — Is  returned  to  Parliament,  i.  5 — His 
most  intimate  associates,  i.  6 — Is  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  10 — 
Description  of  his  eloquence,  voice,  figure,  eye,  i.  1 1 — His  first  speech  in  Parliament,  i.  12, 1 3 
— His  name  constantly  appears  in  the  lists  of  the  minority,!.  14 — Is  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission in  the  army,  ibid. — Verses  addressed  to  him  upon  this  occasion,  ibid. — Is  admitted 
to  the  confidence  of  Lord  Cobhatn,  ibid. — Anecdote  respecting  the  power  of  his  conversa- 
tion, i.  16,  note — He  is  attacked  in  the  Gazetteer,  a  periodical  publication;  defended  by 
the  Craftsman,  i.  17 — Appointed  Groom  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ibid. 
— His  speech  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  army,  i.  22 — 24 — Respecting  the  convention  with 

Spain,  i.  27,  28,  &c Upon  the  motion  respecting  Admiral  Haddock's  instructions,  i.  33 

— Upon  Sir  C.  Wager's  bill,  i.  34 — Celebrated  reply  to  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  i.  36 — 
Retort  upon  Mr.  Winnington,  i,  38  — Speech  upon  Mr.  Sandys'  motion  to  remove  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  i.  39 — He  is  re-elected  for  old  Sarum  in  the  new  Parliament,  i.  45 — His  speech 
in  support  of  Lord  Limerick's  first  motion,  i.  49 — His  speech  upon  the  second  motion, 
i.  68 — His  observation  upon  the  younger  Horace  Walpole's  defence  of  Lord  Orford,  i.  73 — 
Appointed  one  of  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  to  enquire  into  Lord  Orford's  conduct,  ibid. — 
His  speech  upon  the  motion  respecting  the  Hanover  troops,  i.  89 — Supposed  to  have 
assisted  in  composing  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  case  of  the  Hanover  troops,"  i.  94 — 
His  eloquence  described  by  Mr.  Oswald,  i.  95,  96 — His  speech  against  an  address  to  the 
throne,  December  1743,  i.  100 — Sound  reasoning  of  this  speech,  i.  118 — He  speaks 
December  6th  and  15th,  i.  120,  121^His  speeches  January  17,  1744,  i.  123 — January 
18  and  19,  i.  131,  132 — Supports  the  government,  i.  134 — The  King's  prejudice  against 
him  excludes  him  from  oflice,  i.  137 — He  receives  a  legacy  from  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, ibid. — Ceases  to  oppose  the  government,  i.  138 — His  speech,  January  23,  1745, 
on  Sir  F.  Dashwood's  amendment,  i.  142 — Mr.  Hume  Campbell's  motion,  i.  143 — 
Recommended  to  the  King  to  be  Secretary  at  War,  i.  145 — Appointed  Vice-Treasurer  of 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  the  Paymastership,  i.  147 — Instances  of  his  high  integrity  in 
this  office,  i.  148 — His  political  consistency  considered,  i.  154,  155,  &c. — His  speech  upon 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  i.  160— In  favor  of  the  Glasgow  petition,  i.  161— Upon  Colonel  Town- 
shend's  clause,  i.  169 — Upon  the  motion  relative  to  Dunkirk,  i.  170 — The  elegance  of  his 
pursuits  when  in  retirement,  i.  171 — Verses  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Cobham,  i.  172 — His 
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observations  upon  the  treaties  with  Bavaria  and  Spain,  i.  175 — Recommends  an  increase  of 
our  naval  establishment,  i.  176 — Speaks  upon  the  Regency  Bill,  i.  181 — His  character  in 
private  life,  i.  1 82 — Letter  to  his  Nephew,  i.  1 83 — His  letter  to  the  elder  Horace  Walpole, 
i.  188 — He  supports  the  repeal  of  the  Jew  Naturalization  bill,  i.  189 — Opposes  the  repeal 

of  the  Plantation  Act,  ibid. — His  letters  to  his  Nephew,  i.  191,  &c His  marriao-e  with 

Lady  Hester  Grenville,  i.  206 — His  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  ibid. 

His  eloquence  described  by  Mr.  Fox,  i.  207,  &c. — Tells  an  anecdote  respecting  himself 
with  great  elegance,  i.  211 — His  dignified  and  manly  conduct,  i.  213 — His  speech  respect- 
ing the  Sheriff's  Depute,  i.  215 — His  interview  with  the  elder  Horace  Walpole,  i.  217 — 
With  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  i.  219— With  Lord  Hardwicke,  i.  222— With  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  i.  223 — His  speech  upon  the  Address,  i.  227 — He  is  deprived  of  the  Paymaster- 
ship,  i.  231 — But  receives  a  pension,  ibid. — His  speech  on  Mr.  Ellis's  motion,  i.  232 — His 
reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  i.  233 — His  rejoinder,  i.  234 — His  speech  on  Lord  Pulteney's  motion,  i.  238 
— Upon  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  i.  239 — Reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  i.  242 — His  speech  on 
the  Militia  Bill,  i.  243 — In  answer  to  the  Hon.  H.  Campbell,  i.  247 — On  the  12th  Decem- 
ber, 1755,  i.  250 — On  the  15th  December,  i.  252 — On  the  charges  of  the  Hanoverian 
troops,  i.  255 — His  remarks  respecting  the  defenceless  state  of  Minorca,  i.  256— Speaks 
again  upon  the  Militia  Bill,  i.  257 — Exposes  the  inactivity  of  the  Ministry,  ibid.— Attends 
the  levees  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  262 — Refuses  to  act  with  Mr.  Fox,  i.  263 — His 
popularity,  i,  264 — He  refuses  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ibid. — He  is  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  i.  265 — Embarrassments  of  his  situation,  i.  267 — His  energy  as 
minister,  i.  268 — Raises  two  battalions  of  Highlanders  for  the  service  of  North  America, 
ibid. — His  plans  with  regard  to  North  America,  i.  269 — His  letters  to  the  commanders 
of  the  provinces,  i.  269, 270,  &c. — His  manly  conduct  with  regard  to  Admiral  Byng,  i.  27 1 
— Delivers  a  message  to  Parliament  from  the  King,  respecting  the  King  of  Prussia,  i.  286 
— He  is  deprived  of  the  seals,  i.  288 — His  wonderful  popularity,  i.  289— The  seals  are  re- 
delivered to  him,  i.  291 — His  manly  deportment  at  the  palace  of  Kensington,  i.  293 — His 
practice  with  regard  to  the  Admiralty,  ibid. — Brief  dialogue  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
i.294 — Difficulties  of  Mr.  Pitt's  situation,  i.  297 — He  plans  an  expedition  against  Rochfort, 
i.  298 — His  firmness  with  respect  to  Lord  Anson,  i.  302 — His  manly  conduct  upon  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  i.  306 — He  employs  the  ships  immediately  upon  their  return  from 
Rochfort,  i.  307 — His  behaviour  towards  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  i.  308 — Advises  his 
Majesty  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  i.  310 — And  to  place  Prince  Ferdinand 
at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  i.  312 — His  celebrated  speech,  14th  December,  1757, 
i.  314 — The  strenuous  system  of  his  administration  begins  to  produce  its  effects,  i.  318 — 
Character  of  his  ministry  by  Sir  J.  Porter,  ibid. — His  views  in  assisting  Prussia  considered, 
i.  319 — Presents  a  message  from  the  King  to  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  320 — His  plans 
with  regard  to  North  America,  i.  321 — Extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  General  Aber- 
crombie,  i.  325 — Commissions  Sir  E.  Hawke  to  intercept  the  French  fleet,  i.  335 — Encou- 
rages Mr.  Cumming's  scheme  of  taking  the  island  of  St.  Louis,  i.  336 — Projects  a  second 
enterprize  against  the  French  coast,  ibid. — Supports  Mr.  Pratt's  bill  for  the  extension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  i.  342 — Sends  a  reinforcement  from  England  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  i.  346 — Directs  a  third  expedition  against  the  French  coast,  i.  347 — Extract 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  General  Amherst,  i.  352 — His  practice  with  regard  to  a  choice  of 
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commanders,!.  360, nole — His  speech,  November  23,  1758,  i.  361 — Letter  to  General 
Amherst,  i.  364—372 — Fort  du  Quesne  named  Pittsburg  after,  i.  373 — His  letter  to 
General  Forbes,  ibid. — His  firmness  with  respect  to  the  Dutch,  i.  377 — His  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Bristol,  i.    380 — His   characteristic    remark  to  the  Spanish   minister, 

i.    386  —  Continued   extracts    from  his   correspondence   with  Lord  Bristol,  ibid He 

delivers  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  an  invasion  threatened  by 
France,  i.  397 — Selects  Admiral  Boscawen  for  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, i.  404 — His  correspondence  with  General  Amherst,  i.  411 — And  with  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  i.  415 — Receives  a  letter  from  General  Wolfe,  i.  434 — His  speech  upon 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  i.  446 — Curious  anecdote  respecting  him  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  i.  447,  note — Extracts  from  three  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Bristol,  i.  455 — 
His  letter  to  General  Amherst,  January,  1760,  i.  465 — His  interest  raises  Dr.  War- 
burton  to  the  bench  of  Bishops,  i.  471 — Letter  from  General  Amherst  to,  i.  472 — Letters 
from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Governor  Lawrence,  i.  477— To  General  Amherst,  i.  478 — To  General 
Amherst,  i.  480 — To  Governor  Murray,  ibid. — Congratulatory  one  to  General  Amherst, 
i.  481 — Two  letters  to  Lord  Bristol,  i.  484 — 492 — The  glory  attached  to  George  II.'s  reign 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to,  ibid. — Contrasted  with  Lord  Bute,  i.  494 — Advises  a  measure 
regarding  the  independence  of  the  judges,  i.  497 — His  own  popularity  at  one  time  commu- 
nicated itself  to  Mr.  Legge,  ibid. — Unreasonably  censured  for  remaining  in  office  after  the 
dismission  of  Mr.  Legge,  i.  498 — Correspondence  with  Lord  Bristol,  i.  499 — 504 — Letters  to 
and  from  Mr.  Hans  Stanley,  i.  509 — 512 — Mr.  Pitt's  firmness  in  the  negociation  for  peace, 
i.  513— Letters  to  and  from  Mr.  Stanley,  i.  513 — 536 — Mr.  Pitt's  vigorous  and  warlike 
measures  during  the  negociation,  considered,  i.  537 — CoiTespondence  with  Mr.  Stanley, 
i.  539 — 557 — Willi  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  i.  560 — 567 — His  conduct  respecting  the  French 
Memorial  regarding  Spain,  i.  568 — His  suspicions  of  Spain,  and  his  letter  to  Lord  Bristol, 
i.  570 — Supposed  to  have  received  intimations  of  the  family  compact,  i.  578 — He  considers 
a  war  with  Spain  inevitable,  i.  588 — His  plans  of  conquest,  ibid,  note — He  declares  in 
council  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  Spain,  i,  589 — His  advice  is  rejected,  i.  592 — He 
resigns,  ibid, — He  receives  a  pension,  i.  594 — Is  assailed  by  obloquy,  ibid. — His  letter  to 
the  Town-clerk  of  the  City,  i.  594 — And  the  answer,  i.  595 — His  subsequent  popularity, 
i.  596— Review  of  his  administration,  i.  597 — 600 — He  speaks  on  a  motion  for  Spanish 
papers,  ii.  2 — Justice  of  his  policy  respecting  Spain,  ii.  3— His  speech  on  the  supply 
granted  to  Portugal,  ii.  5— On  the  articles  of  the  peace,  ii.  14 — Declines  becoming  again 
member  for  Bath,  ii.  24 — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Allen  on  this  subject,  ii.  24 — 27 — 
Speaks  against  the  tax  upon  perry  and  cider,  ii.  29 — His  humorous  retort  upon  Mr.  Grenville, 
ii.  30 — His  interview  with  Lord  Bute  and  with  his  Majesty,  ii.  35 — 39 — Causes  of  the 
failure  of  these  negociations  considered,  ii.  40,  41 — His  speech  respecting  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  ii.  44 — 46 — Theconsefjuencesof  his  absence  during  the  discussion  of  an  impor- 
tant debate,  ii.  49 — His  extreme  popularity,  ii.  50 — Receives  a  visit  from  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Brunswick,  ibid. — Horace  Walpole's  similitude  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mrs. 
Anne  Pitt,  ibid,  note — Mr.  Allen  bequeaths  him  1,000/.  ibid.— Sir  \V.  Pynsent  leaves  him 
an  estate  of  2,500/.  a-year,  ii.  51 — The  Duke  of  Cumberland  confers  with  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  ii.  52 — Remarkable  expression  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  Royal  Highness,  ii.  53 — 
Failure  of  the  negociation,  ibid. — Is  sent  for  by  the  King,  ii.  54— The  conference  closes 
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ineffectually,  tiirf. — Compared  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  a  key-stone  necessary  to  the  arch 
of  the  Rockingham  administration,  ii.  55,  note — Mr.  Pitt's  speech  upon  American  taxation, 
ii.  61 — He  is  attacked  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  ii.  76— His  conduct  towards  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  ibid. — The  Chancellor  visits  him  by  command  of  the  King,  ii.  78 — Mr. 
Pitt's  interview  with  his  Majesty,  ii.  79 — His  conference  and  quarrel  with  Earl  Temple, 
ii,  80 — 83 — Accepts  the  privy-seal,  and  is  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  ii.  84 — Public  obloquy 
attendant  upon  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  ibid. — A  want  of  conciliation  in  his  manners 
towards  his  colleagues,  ii.  85 — He  feels  the  want  of  Lord  Temple,  ii.  86 — Restores  the 
privy-seal  of  Scotland  to  Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  ibid. — Commencement  of  his  adminis- 
tration, ii.  87 — Account  of  his  speech  by  Mr.  Flood,  ii.  89 — His  conduct  respecting  the 
indemnifying  and  declaratory  bill,  ii.  94 — His  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  ii.  96 — 
And  with  Lord  Edgcumbe,  ii.  97,  98 — He  renews  his  overtures  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
ii.  99 — Has  a  long  conference  with  the  Kmg,  ii.  100 — Hb  second  interview  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  ibid — Mr.  Burke's  description  of  his  administration,  ii.  101 — Deplorable 
state  of  his  health,  ii.  102 — His  opinions  regarding  the  East  India  Company,  ii.  103 — 
Correspondence  with  the  Hon  C.  Townshend  on  this  subject,  ii.  104 — 108 — His  illness  at 
Hampstead,  ii.  108 — The  King  sends  frequent  messages  of  enquiry  after  his  health,  ziirf. 
The  privy-seal  is  put  into  temporary  commission,  but  restored  to  him,  ii.  114 — He  resigns, 
ii.  117 — Remarks  upon  his  resignation,  ibid. — He  is  reconciled  to  Earl  Temple,  ii.  118 — 
His  speech  and  amendment  upon  the  address,  ii.  127 — His  reply  to  Lord  Mansfield,  ii.  136 
— 145 — His  speech  upon  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  motion,  ii.  155 — His  plan  of  par- 
liamentary reform  considered,  ii.  166 — His  speech  February  2,  1770,  ii.  171 — Reply  to 
Lord  Egmont,  ii.  176— His  speech  March  2,  ii.  179— On  March  16,  ii.  182— His 
words  are  ^taken  down,  ii.  183 — His  bill  respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  ii.  185 — 
His  motion  on  the  King's  answer  to  the  City  address,  ii.  191 — The  City  both  address  and 
thank  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  193 — His  Lordship's  reply,  ii.  194^His  remarkable  declaration 
respecting  a  blow  of  hostility  having  been  struck  against  us,  ii.  197 — His  speech  upon  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  ii.  206 — He  condemns  the  sen- 
timents delivered  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Woodfall's  trial,  ii.  229 — Brings  fonvard  another 
motion  regarding  the  Middlesex  election,  ibid. — Animadverts  severely  upon  Lord  Mans- 
field, ii.  231 — He  is  attacked  by  Nerva,  a  writer  in  the  Public  Advertizer,  ii.  233,  Tiote — 
Defended  by  Phalaris,  ii.  234,  note — He  vainly  attempts  to  address  the  House  of  Lords, 
ii.  236 — He  is  principally  instrumental  in  drawing  up  a  protest  against  the  Spanish  treaty, 
ii.  237 — Subjects  himself  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency  respecting  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  242— His  speech  April  30, 1771,  ii.  243— Extract  from  his  letter  to  Earl  Temple 
upon  parliamentary  reform,  ii.  244,  note — His  motion  for  a  dissolution  of  Pariiament,  and 
speech,  ii.  245 — He  is  panegyrized  by  Junius,  ii.  246 — His  speech  upon  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  protestant  dissenters,  ii.  247 — He  retires  from  pubhc  life,  ii.  248 — His  family,  and 
domestic  conduct,  ii.  249 — His  poetical  invitation  to  Garrick,  ii.  250 — He  sends  his  second 
son  to  Cambridge,  ii.  252 — His  letter  to  the  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  ii.  253 — His  sentiments  with 
regard  to  America  considered,  ii.  260— His  speech  May  27,  1774,  ii.  262— And  on  June 
17,  ii.  266 — Is  highly  praised  in  the  address  from  Congress,  ii.  270 — His  letters  to  Mr. 
Sheriff  Sayre,  ii.  273 — 276 — His  opinions  respecting  America,  ii.  279 — He  takes  Dr. 
Franklin  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  280 — His  motion  and  speech  respecting  America, 
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ii.  281 — 290— His  reply  to  Lord  Lyttleton  and  other  Lords,  ii.  290 — Exalted  praise  of  his 
eloquence  by  Dr.  Franklin,  ii.  291 — His  bill  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America  and  speech, 
ii.  292 — 298 — His  interviews  and  discussions  with  Dr.  Franklin,  ii.298 — 301,  no<e— Consi- 
derations respecting  his  bill,  ii.  302 — His  philippic  against  the  administration,  ii.  303 — 
His  own  administration  contrasted  with  that  of  Lord  North,  ii.  308 — His  feeling  towards 
America,  ii.  310 — His  speech  and  motion  May  30,  1777,  ii.  311 — His  speech  in  reply  to 
Lord  WejTnouth,  ii.  319 — His  speech  November  18,  1777,  ii.  323 — His  burst  of  eloquence 
in  reply  to  Lord  Suffolk,  ii.  333 — His  speech  December  2,  1777,  ii.  337 — His  speech  and 
motion  Decembers,  ii.  341 — His  speech  against  the  adjournment,  ii.  353 — Transactions 
relative  to  the  Earls  of  Chatham  and  Bute,  ii.  362 — 369 — Lord  Chatham's  opinions  respect- 
ing America,  ii.  371 — Compared  to  King  Lear  and  Cato,  ii.  371,372 — His  last  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Lords  described,  ii.  377 — His  last  speech,  ibid. — In  attempting  to  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  he  is  attacked  by  illness,  ii.  380 — He  dies  at  Hayes,  ii.  381 — Proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  his  funeral  and  a  grant  to  his  family,  ii.  381 — 384 
— Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  respecting  an  annuity  to  his  family,  ii.  384 — 386 — 
His  funeral,  ii.  387 — 390 — Marble  urn  erected  to  his  memory  by  Lady  Chatham,  ii.  390 
— Recapitulation  of  his  character,  ii.  391 — Compared  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  ii.  392 — 
His  administration  described  by  the  Abbe  Rajrnall,  ii.  393 — Considerations  respecting  his 
qualifications  to  excel  in  the  civil  departments  of  administration,  ii.  394 — His  eloquence, 
ii.  395 — 398 — His  merits  as  a  writer,  ii.  399 — His  critical  abilities,  ii.  400,  401 — His  cha- 
racter as  a  man,  ii.  402 — His  intrepidity,  ii.  403 — His  ambition,  ii.  404 — His  conduct 
in  domestic  life,  ii.  405,  406 — Verses- to  his  memory,  ii.  407.     See  also  Appendix. 

Pitt,  Hon.  William,  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  his  plans  of  parliamentary  reform  compared  with 
those  of  his  father,  ii.  162 — 164,  note — Is  placed  underthe  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson, 
ii.  249 — Sent  to  Pembroke-Hall  Cambridge,  ii.  252 — Reads  Polybius  with  Mr.  Pretyman, 
ibid. — The  advantages  he  must  have  derived  from  the  example  and  conversation  of  his 
father,  ibid. — Lord  Chatham's  delightful  letter  to,  ii.  253 — Supports  his  father  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  ii.  376 — Chief  mourner  at  Lord  Chatham's  funeral,  ii.  388. 

Pococke,  Admiral,  twice  repulses  the  French  fleet  under  D'Ache,  i.  446. 

Pretyman,  Mr.  (now  Bishop  of  Winchester,)  requested  by  Lord  Chatham,  (as  one  of  the  public 
tutors  of  Pembroke  College,)  to  devote  an  hour  a-day  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hon. 
William  Pitt,  ii.  252 — A  letter  from  Lord  Chatham  to  his  son,  extracted  from  his  history  of 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  ii.  253. 

Pratt,  Charles,  (afterwards  Earl  Camden,)  appointed  Attorney-General,  i.  292— His  Bill  for 
extending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  i.  342— Created  Lord  Camden,  ii.  60,  no^e— Appointed 
Lord  Chancellor,  ii.  86 — The  part  taken  by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  the 
embargo,  &c.  ii.  93 — Condemns  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  with  respect  to  the  Middlesex 
election,  ii.  145 — His  character,  ii.  147 — He  is  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  ii.  148 — 
Speaks  in  support  of  Lord  Chatham's  Bill  for  Settling  the  Troubles  in  America,  ii.  290— 
His  speech  May  30,  1777,  ii.  317 — His  warm  eulogium  upon  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  385 — 
Attends  his  funeral,  ii.  388. 

Prussia,  the  history  of,  considered,  i.  79.     See  Frederick  William,  and  Frederick  II. 

Pulteney,  William,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,)  the  most  formidable  of  Sir  R.  Walpole's  oppo- 
nents in  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  9— Brings  forward  a  motion  respecting  the  settlement 
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of  100,000Z.  per  annum  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i.  16 — Receives  proposals  respecting 
the  arrangement  of  a  new  ministry,  i.  46 — Becomes  extremely  unpopular,  ibid. — Is  created 
Earl  of  Bath,  i.  76 — Almost  the  only  friend  of  Lord  Carteret,  i.  136 — His  mischievous  insi- 
nuations repecting  the  ministry,  i.  145— One  of  Lord  Bute's  political  associates,  i.  496 — 
His  loss  of  public  esteem,  ibid. 

Q. 

Quebec,  operations  of  the  English  army  employed  against,  i.  431 — 445 — An  Act  passed  for  the 
settlement  of  the  government  in  the  province  of,  ii.  260 — Lord  Chatham's  speech  against 


this  Act,  ii.  266 


R. 


Raynall,  the  Abbe,  his  description  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  ii.  392. 

Rebellion  in  1745,  remarks  upon,  i.  141. 

Reform  in  Parliament,  opinions  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  of  his  son  upon  this  subject  con- 
sidered, ii.  162,  &c. 

Richelieu,  the  Due  de,  attacks  the  Fort  of  St.  Philip's  in  Minorca,  i.  257 — His  rapacity  in 
Hanover,  i.  311. 

Richmond,  Charles  Lennox,  third  Duke  of,  makes  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  papers 
respecting  Spain,  ii.  203 — Moves  to  rescind  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ii.  243 — His  remarks  respecting  the  standing  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ii.  235 — His 
motion  respecting  the  state  of  the  nation,  ii.  336 — Strongly  deprecates  the  language  of 
the  message  from  the  Crown  respecting  America,  ii.  375 — Makes  a  motion  requesting 
his  Majesty  to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  ii.  376 — His  speech  in  reply  to  Lord  Chatham, 
ii.  379 — Opposes  the  Chatham  Annuity  Bill,  ii.  385 — Attends  the  funeral  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, ii.  388. 

Robinson,  Sir  T.  (afterwards  Lord  Grantham,)  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  i.  203 — Sarcasti- 
cally and  severely  treated  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  209 — Reappointed  Master  of  the 
great  Wardrobe,  i.  225. 

Rochford,  the  Earl  of.  Ambassador  at  Paris,  remonstrates  without  effect  against  the  purchase 
of  Corsica  by  France,  ii.  117. 

Rochfort,  expedition  against,  considered,  i.  298 — 307. 

Rockingham,  the  Marquis  of,  exerts  himself  to  form  an  administration,  ii.  54 — Is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  ibid. — His  communication  with  Mr.  Pitt  through  Mr.  Nuthall,  Soli- 
citor to  the  Treasury,  ii.  76 — His  character,  ii.  77 — He  refuses  to  see  Lord  Chatham,  ii,  85 
— His  conferences  with  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Bedford,  ii.  110 — His  speech 
January  22,  1770,  ii.  149 — His  motion  respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  ii.  168 — Dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  America  in  his  party  and  that  of  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  375 — 
Attends  the  funeral  of  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  388. 
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Sackville,  Lord  George,  (afterwards  Lord  G.  Germaine,  and  Viscount  Sackville,)  appointed  one 
of  a  board  of  general  officers,  i.  307 — Is  appointed  second  in  command  in  the  enterprize 
against  St.  Malo,  i.  338 — Also  with  the  force  sent  into  Germany,  i.  346 — His  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Minden,  i.  400 — Appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  America,  ii.  308. 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  33 — His  character,  ibid. — His 
speech  against  Lord  Rockingham's  motion,  February  2,  1770,  ii.  168 — Speaks  with  great 
contempt  of  the  Americans,  ii.  278 — Insists  that  any  concession  to  the  Americans  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  government,  ii.  303. 

Sandys,  Mr.  makes  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  removal  of  Sir  R.  Wal- 
pole  from  administration,  i.  39 — Causes  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  his  motion,  i.  45 — 
Appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  secrecy,  i.  73 — And  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
new  administration,  i,  75. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  commands  the  fleet  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  i.  427 — Naval  force  under  him, 
ibid. — His  spirited  conduct  upon  his  return  from  Quebec,  i.  452 — Resigns  his  appointment 
of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ii.  99. 

Saville,  Sir  George,  his  violent  declaration  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ii.  146— Attends  the  funeral  of  Lord  Chatham,  ii.  388. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  commands  the  French  army,  i.  136 — His  successes,  ibid. — His  activity  as  a 
general,  i.  141 — His  military  talents,  i.  151 — Is  desirous  of  peace,  ibid. — Confers  with  Sir 
John  Ligonier,  i,  152. 

Sebright,  Sir  John,  presents  an  address  from  the  Corporation  of  Bath  relative  to  the  peace  of 
Fontainebleau,  ii.  23. 

.Slielburue,  Lord,  (aftenvards  Marquis  of  Lansdown,)  refuses  the  presidency  at  the  Board  ot 
Trade,  &c.  ii.  78 — Appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  ii.  86 — Gives  instructions  to 
the  ambassador  respecting  Corsica,  ii.  116 — Deprived  of  the  seals,  ibid. — His  strong  lan- 
guage in  the  House  of  Peers  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  ii.  146 — Speaks  in 
the  debate  December  5,  1777,  ii.  350 — Coincides  in  opinion  with  Lord  Chatham  respect- 
ing the  dependence  of  America  upon  Great  Britain,  ii.  372 — Sketch  of  his  history,  ibid. — 
Supports  the  Chatham  Annuity  Bill,  ii.  385. 

Shippen,  William,  an  avowed  Jacobite,  i.  9 — Character  of  his  eloquence,  ibid. — Secedes,  with 
a  number  of  friends,  from  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  45. 

.Spain,  disputes  between  that  country  and  England  considered,  i.  19,  20 — Convention  with, 
i.  25,  26 — Interest  excited  in  the  country  respecting  the  discussion  of  this  question,  i.  26 — 
Falls  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  convention,  i.  32 — War  declared  against,  ibid. — Unhappy 
conduct  of  that  war,  i.  33 — View  of  affairs  in,  i.  379 — Correspondence  respecting,  i.  380. 
385—390.  393.  415.  419.455.458.  461.484.  487.  499.  501— Anxiously  desirous  of 
peace,  ii.  9 — Cessions  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace,  ii.  12 — Violent  conduct  of  with  regard 
to  Falkland's  Islands,  ii.  201.     See  also  Appendix. 

Stanley,  Mr.  Hans,  sent  as  minister  to  Paris  to  treat  respecting  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
i.  505 — His  instructions  from  government,  i.  506 — Ejctracts  from  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  i.  510.  514.  532.  539.  549.     See  also  Appendix. 

St.  Malo,  enterprize  against,  considered,  i.  338 — 342. 
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Suffolk,  Henry,  12th  Earl  of,  described  by  Mr.  Flood  as  speaking  pompous  nothings,  ii.  94 — 

Speaks  against  Lord  Chatham's  Bill  for  settling  the  troubles  of  America,  ii.  290 Defends 

the  employment  of  the  Indian  nations  in  the  American  war,  ii.  333. 

T. 

Thomson,  the  poet,  Lines  upon  Mr.  Pitt  in  "  The  Seasons,"  i.  1 5. 

Townshend,  the  Hon.  Charles,  speaks  with  warmth  respecting  the  Sheriffs'  Depute  of  Scotland, 
i.  214 — His  account  of  a  debate  respecting  general  warrants,  ii.  48 — Appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  ii.  86— Mr.  Flood's  encomiums  upon  his  eloquence,  ii.  95 — His  corres- 
pondence with  Lord  Chatham  relative  to  the  East  India  Company,  ii.  104 — 108 — His  Act 
for  taxing  America,  ii.  110 — His  views,  character,  and  death,  ii.  Ill,  112. 

Townshend,  the  Hon.  George,  (afterwards  Viscount  and  Marquis,)  brings  forward  a  motion 
respecting  the  dismission  of  two  non-commissioned  officers,  i.  169 — Another  motion 
respecting  the  militia,  i.  242 — Succeeds  Wolfe  in  the  command  of  the  aimy  at  Quebec, 
i.444 — His  message,  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  ii.  160. 

Townshend,  Thomas,  (afterwards  Viscount  Sydney,)  succeeds  Lord  North  as  paymaster,  ii.  113 
— His  warm  eulogium  upon  Lord  Chatham's  character,  ii.  383. 

V. 

Viner,  Mr.  extract  from  his  speech  respecting  the  policy  to  be  observed  towards  the  King  of 
Prussia,  i.  87. 

W. 

Waldegrave,  Earl  of,  his  loyalty  and  virtue,  i.  291 — His  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  deportment  at 
Kensington,  i.  293. 

Waldegrave,  the  Hon.  General  John,  his  presence  of  mind  in  the  battle  of  Minden,  i.  399. 

Wall,  General,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  apparently  friendly  to  England,  i.  379.  For  accounts 
of,  during  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  see  Lord  Bristol. — Changes  his  tone  with  regard  to 
England,  ii.  4. 

Walpole,  Horace,  makes  a  motion  respecting  the  Spanish  convention,  i.  27 — Directs  some  very 
personal  and  illiberal  remarks  against  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  36 — Speaks  on  one  side,  and  votes  on  the 
other,  i.  188. 

Walpole,  Horace,  junior,  speaks  in  defence  of  his  father,  i.  72 — Frequent  extracts  from  his  Me- 
moires  in  Vol.  I. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  character  as  a  minister,  i.  7,  8— His  adversaries,  i.  9,  10,  &c. — His 
remark  upon  first  hearing  Mr.  Pitt  speak  in  Pariiament,  i.  14— Deprives  Mr.  Pitt  of  his 
commission,  ibid. — Apathy  of  his  conduct  respecting  the  aggressions  of  the  Spaniards, 
i.  21 — He  comprehends  the  Tory  and  Jacobite  parties  under  one  class,  ibid. — His  conduct 
respecting  the  convention  with  Spain,  i.  26 — He  repeats  the  boasts  which  his  brother  had 
made  respecting  that  convention,  i.  32 — Rapid  decline  of  his  ix)wer,  i.  38 — His  feeble 
conduct  of  the  war  with  Spain,  i.  39 — Mr.  Sandys'  motion  to  remove  him  from  power, 
rhid. — He  is  defeated  upon  several  pariiaraentary  qiiestions,  i.  45 — Resigns,  and  is  created 
Earl  of  Orford,  ibid. — His  extreme  sagacity  in  disuniting  his  enemies,  i.  46 — Charges 
ag'ainst  him  considered,  i.  74 — His  retirement,  ibid. 

VOL.  II.  4  s 
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^^'a^bu^•lon,  Dr.  raised  to  the  bench  of  bishops  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  471 . 

Washington,  Mr.  compelled  by  superior  numbers  to  surrender  a  fort  to  the  French  in  America, 
i.  205 — One  great  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, ii.  307. 

WaUon,  Admiral,  highly  extolled  by  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  314— His  death,  i.  336. 

Westminster  election,  disturbances  arising  from,  i.  IG9  and  176. 

Weymouth,  Thomas,  third  Viscount,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Bath,)  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  vice  General  Conway,  ii.  1 14 — Opposes  a  motion  fur  Spanish  papers,  ii.  203 — 
Explains,  ii.  209 — Speaks  against  Lord  Chatham's  motion,  May  30, 1777,  ii.  318 — Rejoins 
in  the  debate,  ii.  320 — Declares  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  lie  had  received  no  account  of 
the  alliance  between  France  and  America,  ii.  370 — Speaks  against  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's address,  April  7,  1778,  ii,  377. 

Wilkes,  Mr.  character  of,  ii.  34 — Addresses  Parliament,  ii.  42 — Accuses  Mr.  Pitt  of  insin- 
cerity, ii.  44 — Is  wounded  in  a  duel,  ii.  45 — Retires  to  France,  ibid. — Transactions  res- 
pecting his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  120 — 122 — His  expulsion  repeatedly 

noticed  by  members  of  both  houses,  ii.  14G.  185,  &c Discharges  the  printer,  Wheble, 

from  custody,  ii.  241 — Conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to,  ii.  242. 

Winnington,  Mr.  calls  Mr.  Pitt  to  order  with  much  asperity,  i.  38 — Refuses  the  offer  of  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  i.  146 — His  interview  with  the  King,  ibid. — His  death, 
i.  147. 

Wolfe,  James,  Quarter-master-general  in  the  expedition  against  Rochfort,  i.  300 — Promoted 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sent  to  North  America,  i.  306 — His  great  conduct  and  gallantry  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  i.  351 — His  character,  i.  425 — The  military  force  under  his  command, 
i.  426 — Instructions  from  government  to,  i.  429 — His  manifesto,  i.  432 — His  celebrated 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  434 — His  glorious  death,  i.  444 — Two  letters  from,  see  the  Appendix. 

W  raxall.  Sir  Nathaniel,  Anecdote  respecting  Lord  Chatham,  extracted  from  Ws  Historical 
Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  ii.  402. 

Wyndhani,  Sir  William,  the  leader  of  the  Tories  during  Sir  R.  Walpole's  administration,  i.  9 — 
His  eloquence,  ibid. — His  death  weakens  the  opposition  to  Sir  R.  Walpole  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  i.  39. 


Yorke,  the  Hon.  Charles,  second  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  has  a  political  conference 

with  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  219— His  character,  i.  149— Appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  ibid.— His 

death,  ibid. 
Yorke,  the  Hon.  Joseph,  third  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  (afterwards  Lord  Dover,) 

British  Minister  at  the  Hague,  i.  376— Appointed  to  act  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at 

Augsburg,  i.  505. 

THE  END. 


LONDON: 
PBINTED  BY  R.  GILBERT,    ST.  JOHN'S  SQUARE. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Vol.  I. — Page     23,  line  2, /w  oppear,  rearf appear. 

32,  note,  for  qui  depensoient,  read  qu'ils  depensoient. 
36,  line  2,  for  because  though  not  perhaps,  read  because  though  perhaps. 
117,  note, /or  drank  read  drunk. 

135,  Hue  23,  for  were  undoubtedly  earnest,  read  were  undoubtedly  in  earnest. 
157,  —  IS,  for  was  able,  read  were  able. 
1 83,  —  8,  for  brother's,  read  brother. 
196,  —  6, /or  externally,  rrarf  eternally. 
203,  at  bottom,  after  public  good,  insert  a  comma. 
209,  Hne  3,  for  I  dread,  read  I  dreaded. 
229,  —  9,  after  united,  insert  a  comma. 
246,  —  29,  the  note  of  interrogation  to  be  erased. 
255,  note, /or  il  y  ont,  read  il  y  avoit. 

259,  line  28,  a  note  of  interjection  instead  of  a  note  of  interrogation. 
267,  —  l)/o)pecuharreorf  peculiarly. 
290,  —  26, /or  councillor's,  learf counsellors. 
296,  and  page  321,  note,  for  number  XI.  read  number  II. 
443,  line  3  from  the  bottom,  insert  a  grave  accent  over  oil. 
— ,  last  line,  insert  an  acute  accent  over  ecraser. 
448,  hne  9  of  note,/orpoit,  read  point. 
465,  —  18,  o/ier  last,  rfe/e  comma. 
492,  —  1 1 , /or  redound  j-forf  redounds. 
Vol.   II. — Page  112,  —  H,  a/cr  family, /nj« no  whom  he  was  known. 
116,  —  5, /or  regiments,  rearf  regiment. 
li!5,  —  2, /or  from,  read  tor. 
'  232,  —  5,  after  given,  insert  a  comma. 

236,  —  19, /or  was,  ren^^  were. 
243,  —  5, /or  House,  reatl  House  of  Commons. 
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